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I. 

THE  IDEA  AND   AIMS    OF   THE  PRESBYTERIAN 

REVIEW. 

'  I  ^HERE  has  been  for  some  time  a  conviction,  constantly 
-■-     widening  and  deepening,  that  a  Review  is  needed  that  will 
adequately  represent  the  theology  and  life  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     This  need  has  been  felt  all  the  more  that  in  former 
years  our  Church  derived  so  much  strength  and  advantage 
from  the  Reviews  so  ably  conducted  by  Drs.  Charles  Hodge, 
Albert  Barnes,  Henry  B.  Smith,  and  others.     Two  years  ago, 
the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  which  had 
gathered  up  into  itself  the  various  older  Presbyterian  Quarter- 
lies, was  sold  out  by  the  proprietors  and  editors,  and  the 
Princeto?i  Review  appeared  in  its  place,  devoting  itself  chiefly 
to  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Belles-Lettres,  and  presenting 
an  array  of  scholarship  and  talent  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  periodical  literature.     Yet  this  very  fact  called  the 
more  attention  to  its  defects  in  those  very  respects  that  made 
the  older  Reviews  so  important  to  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
consequently  the  desire  for  a  representative  Presbyterian  Re- 
view grew  to  be  so  strong  and  irrepressible,   that  several 
efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  in  various  parts 
of  the  land,  culminating  in  the  present  enterprise,  which  seeks 
to  combine  all  the  varied  interests  and  sections  of  our  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  order  to  secure  a  Review  that  will  truly 
represent  it  by  a  strong,  hearty,  steady,  and  thorough  advo- 
cacy of  Presbyterian  principles.    The  managing  and  associate 
editors  have  been  requested  by  a  large  number  of  theologians, 
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ministers,  and  elders,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Church, 
to  undertake  this  work  on  the  following  basis : 

"  The  Review  is  to  embrace  in  its  articles  the  range  of  the 
theological  sciences  and  cognate  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects,  with  special  attention  to  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day  ;  giving  the  freshest  results  of  Biblical  criticism  and  his- 
torical investigation ;  full  and  thorough  reviews  of  the  most 
important  theological  publications  in  different  countries ;  and 
brief  summaries  of  theological  intelligence  and  church  statistics. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Review  to  treat  all  these  subjects 
in  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit,  comprehending  those  historic 
phases  of  Calvinism  which  combined  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  re-union  on  the  basis  of  the  Westminster 
standards,  together  with  the  symbols  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
The  name  shall  be  The  Presbyterian  Review.  No  article 
is  to  be  published  without  the  approval  of  both  of  the  managing 
editors.  The  managing  editors  shall  hold  themselves,  and  be 
regarded  as,  responsible  for  the  contents  and  internal  character 
of  the  Review,  the  associate  editors  aiding  them  to  secure  its 
highest  excellence,  efficiency,  and  success.  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge, 
D.D.,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  Prof.  C.  A. 
Briggs,  D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  are  to  be 
the  managing  editors.  Prof.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  of  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  Prof.  S.  J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary ;  Prof,  James  Eells,  D.D., 
of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary ;  Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton, 
D.D.,  of  the  Seminary  of  the  North-west ;  and  Rev.  Talbot 
W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church, 
New  York,  are  to  be  the  associate  editors." 

We  take  our  stand,  therefore,  by  the  standards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  Churches,  which  are  the  Word  of  God, 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  the  Form  of 
Government  and  Book  of  Discipline,  together  with  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Reformed  Churches.  We  take  our  position  among 
the  Quarterlies  as  a  denominational  Review  on  the  basis  of 
the  Reunion  of  1869;  all  those  historical  phases  of  Calvinism 
which  then  combined,  being  represented  in  the  editorial  corps 
and  the  stockholders  of  the  Review,  securing  a  fair  and  equi- 
table representation  in  its  pages.  We  hope  to  secure  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  parts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
our  work — not  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  convictions  or  methods, 
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but  rather  by  gathering  together  in  unity  the  historic  variety 
for  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole. 

Our  spirit  is  broad  and  catholic — the  spirit  of  Reunion  go- 
ing forth  in  sympathy  and  love  to  those  other  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Family  which  are  not  in  organic  union  with  us. 
We  desire  and  earnestly  seek  their  co-operation  in  the  Re- 
view, and  indeed  that  of  all  those  who  adopt  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  government,  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  state- 
ments of  doctrine,  and  the  Evangelical  principles  of  life  and 
conduct,  or  who  would  study  with  interest  our  Presbyterian- 
ism  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  other  Churches  of 
Christ  While  Presbyterian,  we  yet  heartily  rejoice  in  every 
good  word  and  work  on  the  part  of  other  denominations, 
whom  we  respect  all  the  more  for  firm  adherence  to  their  own 
principles.  We  will  join  them  in  the  great  Christian  move- 
ments of  the  age — for  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  the  over- 
throw of  infidelity,  and  the  extermination  of  vice  and  crime. 

Uniting  with  our  Presbyterian  brethren  throughout  the 
world  in  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  and  with  our  Evangelical 
brethren  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  we  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing, give  our  chief  attention  to  the  theology  and  life  of  the 
particular  Church  in  which  God  has  cast  our  lot,  to  labor 
for  its  progress  with  love  and  enthusiasm.  We  shall  not 
hesitate  to  maintain  and  enforce  Presbyterian  polity  over 
against  Episcopacy  and  Congregationalism ;  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine over  against  Lutheranism  and  Arminianism;  while  we 
.unite  with  these,  our  brethren,  in  presenting  a  united  and  ag- 
gressive front  to  Romanism,  Socinianism,  Rationalism,  and 
Communism. 

The  Review  will  be  a  theological  Review,  and,  as  such, 
comprehensive  of  the  various  departments  of  theological 
encyclopaedia.  We  shall  endeavor  to  represent  adequately 
all  parts  of  theology,  and  yet  propose  to  give  our  chief 
attention  to  those  parts  that  seem  from  time  to  time  to  need 
defence  or  advocacy.  Such  departments  we  conceive  to  be 
at  present — Biblical  Criticism,  Historical  Investigation,  Apol- 
ogetics, Symbolics,  Ethics,  and  the  practical  work  of  the 
Church.  The  Sciences,  Philosophy,  General  History,  and 
Belles- Lettres  will  have  but  a  subordinate  place ;  coming 
properly  into  our  sphere  only  so  far  as  they  are  related  to 
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the  various  departments  of  theology.  A  leading  feature  of 
the  Review  will  be  the  careful  examination  and  criticism  of 
the  most  important  publications  in  different  countries.  These 
will  be  prepared  by  a  large  number  of  professional  scholars, 
who  will  each  assume  the  subject  most  suited  to  him.  There 
will  also  be  a  department  for  Biblical,  Historical,  and  Biblio- 
graphical Notes  and  Queries,  including  such  theological  intelli- 
gence and  Church  statistics  as  may  seem  appropriate  to  the 
design  of  the  Review,  without  intruding  on  the  field  so  well 
occupied  by  our  numerous  Presbyterian  newspapers.  We  also 
propose  from  time  to  time  to  reprint,  with  notes,  some  of  the 
more  valuable  documents  and  tracts  illustrating  the  history 
of  Presbyterianism. 

The  managing  editors  will  be  exclusively  responsible  for 
the  contents  and  internal  character  of  the  Review,  but  not  in 
such  a  sense  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  adopting  either 
jointly  or  individually  the  views  advocated  in  the  various  ar- 
ticles, but  in  the  sense  that  the  contents  and  internal  charac- 
ter of  the  Review  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  original  ba- 
sis of  agreement,  and  reflect  the  various  existing  and  previous 
characteristics  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Each  author  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  in  his  article ;  the 
editors  only  for  the  propriety  of  admitting  those  views  into 
the  Review.  The  editors  may  not  infrequently  feel  called 
upon  to  publish  views  to  which  neither  of  them  can  subscribe, 
and  will  be  responsible  only  for  the  views  expressed  in  the 
articles  that  bear  their  names. 

Being  fully  persuaded  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine 
authority  of  our  whole  Bible,  we  propose  not  merely  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  assaults  of  Rationalism,  but  rather  to  attack 
Rationalism  itself  with  the  weapons  of  the  most  searching 
Biblical  criticism  and  exact  historical  investigation,  and  over- 
come it  by  the  force  of  the  truth  which  is  divine  and  consist- 
ent wherever  found,  not  fearing  lest  the  foundations  should  be 
destroyed,  if  perchance  we  may  find  a  few  weak  points  in  our 
extended  lines  that  need  strengthening  and  reinforcement. 

Regarding  theology  as  the  queen  of  all  the  sciences,  we  do 
not  propose  to  enter  into  warfare  with  any  of  them,  but  rather 
to  employ  all  the  results  of  true  science,  whatever  they  may 
be,  for  the  advantage  of  theological  science.     We  have  no 
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fear  of  the  truth,  or  for  the  truth,  but  rejoice  in  it,  and  are  as- 
sured that  it  is  mighty  and  will  prevail. 

Sincerely  receiving  and  adopting  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  approving  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  various  symbols 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  we  confidently  appeal  to  our 
ministry,  elders,  and  people,  and  all  friends  of  theological 
learning,  to  aid  us  in  the  advocacy  of  those  principles  which 
have  been  inherited  by  us  as  the  most  precious  legacy  of  the 
great  struggle  for  liberty  and  righteousness  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  in  our  own  land  have^ 
had  so  much  to  do  with  moulding  its  civil  institutions,  as  well 
as  with  building  up  one  of  the  strongest  institutions  for  good 
in  compact  and  well-organized  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  Editors. 


II. 

HUME,    HUXLEY,   AND    MIRACLES. 

THE  publication  of  Professor  Huxley's  sketch  of  the  life  and 
philosophical  opinions  of  David  Hume,  has  again  called 
the  public  attention  to  a  thinker  who  has  done  more  than  any 
*  other  modern,  with  the  exception  of  Spinoza,  to  unsettle  the 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  religion. 
As  Mr.  Huxley  is  himself  strenuously  engaged  in  this  same 
endeavor,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  acute 
and  strong  understanding  of  the  Scotch  sophist,  and  thereby 
obtain  a  force  and  momentum  for  his  own  opinions  which  they 
might  not  otherwise  possess.  He  agrees  with  Hume  in  the 
essentials  of  his  system,  though  dissenting  upon  some  points, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  following : 

i.  Hume  regards  instinct  as  something*  innate  and  perma- 
nent; this,  Huxley  believes,  and  with  reason,  to  be  an  ad- 
mission that  "  might  be  turned  to  serious  account  against 
Hume's  own  doctrines ;  "  because,  "  if  the  existence  of  in- 
stincts be  granted,  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  innate 
ideas,  in  the  most  extended  sense  ever  imagined  by  Descartes, 
must  also  be  admitted."  (Huxley's  Hume,  pp.  108,  no).  2. 
Hume,  while  denying  that  the  proposition  that  "  every  event 
has  a  cause  "  is  an  axiomatic  and  necessary  truth,  concedes 
that  the  proposition  that  "  the  whole  is  equal  to  thfe  sum  of 
the  parts  "  is  such.  Huxley  regards  this  as  a  "  needless  ad- 
mission" (p.  118),  and  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  thinking  that 
such  a  discrimination  between  the  two  propositions  is  an  in- 
consistency. 3.  Hume  tacitly  agrees,  with  Locke,  in  assert- 
ing that  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  relations  of  ideas 
to  each  other  (pp.  70,  71).  This  makes  knowledge  to  be 
more  than  mere  physical  sensation.  Huxley  does  not  like 
this,  because  it  conflicts  with  the  explanation  of  all  knowledge 
by  the  molecular  motion  of  matter.     4.   Hume,  in  the  person  of 

Cleanthes  (probably),  constructs  an  argument  for  the  being 

(8) 
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of  a  God,  from  cause  and  effect,  and  from  order  and  design 
in  the  universe.  This  argument  Huxley  regards  as  a  failure 
(p.  151).  These  are  specimens  of  some  of  the  points  of  dif- 
ference, and  show  that  Huxley  goes  further  than  Hume  in 
the  direction  of  materialism.  Hume  is  inclined  to  linger  with- 
in the  limits,  or  at  least  upon  the  borders,  of  deism ;  while 
Huxley  feels  little  restraint  of  this  sort.  In  short,  this  little 
volume,  prepared  as  one  of  a  series  of  literary  portraits  for 
popular  distribution,  is  less  reserved  and  cautious  in  its  scep- 
ticism than  the  Essays  of  Hume,  and  proves  clearly  that  the 
materialism  of  the  present  moment  does  not  retain  so  many 
elements  of  theism,  as  did  that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that  the  unbelief  of  the  English  atheism  of  this  century,  is 
more  positive  and  unguarded  than  that  of  the  English  deism 
of  the  last. 

With  this  notice  of  the  general  spirit  of  Huxley's  book,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  miracles,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Huxley  s  account  of  Hume.  This  requires  us  to 
examine  certain  positions  of  both  Hume  and  Huxley,  that 
prepare  the  way  for  their  view  of  the  miraculous  and  the 
supernatural. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Hume  denies  that  the  human  mind  is  an 
immaterial  substance  underlying  mental  phenomena.  "  What 
we  call  a  mind,"  says  Hume,  "  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  col- 
lection of  different  perceptions."*  Huxley  affects  to  be  very 
candid,  and  says  that  Hume  "  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  this, 
but  the  most  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  can  prove  is,  that  we 
know  nothing  more  of  the  mind  than  that  it  is  a  series  of 
perceptions"  (p.  61).  But  afterwards  Huxley  himself  asserts 
that  this  collection  of  perceptions  not  only  "constitutes  the 
mind,"  but  is  "  a  system  of  effects,  the  causes  of  which  are 
changes  in  the  matter  of  the  brain,  just  as  the  collection  of 
motions  which  we  call  flying,  is  a  system  of  effects,  the  causes 
of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  modes  of  motion  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  muscles  of  the  wings"  (p.  76).  This  is  cruder 
materialism  than  anything  in  Hume ;  for  it  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  mind  is  only  a  collection  of  physical  sensa- 
tions.    Hume  had  not  learned  the  secret  of  the  new  physics, 
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of  explaining  all  phenomena  by  molecular  motion,  and  would 
probably  have  explained  his  position  that  the  mind  is  a  col- 
lection of  "  perceptions,"  rather  in  the  sense  in  which  Locke 
uses  the  term,  than  in  that  of  HaeckeL  Maudsley.  and  Hux- 
ley. It  is  true  that  his  positions,  if  carried  out,  must  have  led 
him  to  the  advanced  position  of  these  materialists,  but  Hume 
would  have  hesitated  to  sav  so  flatlv  as  Huxlev  does,  that  the 
mind  is  a  collection  of  mere  "sensations/"  He  preferred  the 
term  "perceptions."  This  spurious  kind  of  candor  shows 
itself  more  than  once  in  the  book,  and  makes  the  impression 
upon  the  reader  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  somewhat  trickish 
intellect. 

But  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  immaterial  and  spirit- 
ual substance,  Hume  and  Huxley  are  agreed.  In  Hume's 
words,  there  is  nothing  but  "  a  bundle  of  different  perceptions 
succeeding  one  another  with  inconceivable  rapidity."*  Hume 
left  the  matter  here.  He  does  not  attempt,  in  detail  and  by  a 
theory,  to  account  for  this  series  of  phenomena.  Huxley  and 
those  with  whom  he  agrees  in  opinion  attempt  this. 

2.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  position  that  prepares 
the  way  for  the  sceptical  theory  of  miracles.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  all  phenomena,  both  material  and  mental,  a  postulate 
is  laid  down,  viz :  that  there  is  but  one  substance,  and  this  is 
infinite  and  eternal.  This  substance  is  matter,  and  matter  is 
full  df  material  forces.  Given  matter  and  material  force,  and 
everything  existing  in  unlimited  space,  and  occurring  in  ever- 
lasting time,  can  be  explained.  Matter  in  motion  will  account 
for  everything  in  the  universe.  "  In  matter,  there  is  the 
promise  and  potency  of  every  form  of  life,"  says  Tyndall. 
This  doctrine  of  one  substance  is  the  celebrated  postulate, 
not  proven,  but  assumed,  of  Spinoza,  who  is  the  intellectual 
father  of  modern  materialism  and  atheism.  To  this  sub- 
stance, Spinoza  attributes  two  properties  that  are  incompat- 
ible with  each  other,  according  to  the  common  understanding, 
and  also  according  to  such  philosophic  reason  as  that  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Kant  By  the  definition  of  the  original 
inventor,  this  universal  substance  is  capable  of  both  thought 
and  extension.     These  are  the  two  modes  of  the  substance. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  substance  having  two  diverse  sets  of  properties : 
a  material-immaterial  substance.  A  substance  like  this,  con- 
tradicting the  common  judgment  that  all  substance  is  neces- 
sarily homogeneous  and  can  have  only  one  class  of  properties, 
requires  to  be  demonstrated,  before  it  is  laid  down  as  the 
foundation  of  a  system.  No  demonstration,  however,  is 
attempted,  but  the  position  is  treated  as  axiomatic,  and  the 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  by 
it.  But  since  thought  and  extension  are  naturally  regarded 
as  contraries,  and  incompatible  with  each  other,  the  actual  re- 
sult in  the  history  of  speculation  is  to  expel  one  by  the  other, 
and  the  one  substance,  in  the  end,  is  either  wholly  material 
or  wholly  spiritual.  The  universe  is  either  all  matter  or  all 
mind.  The  latter  view  was  that  of  Berkeley,  who  while  hold- 
ing- the  distinction  between  the  infinite  and  finite  mind,  main- 
tained  that  there  is  no  force  but  spiritual  force,  and  no  reality 
but  spirit  There  is  only  one  kind  of  substance,  but  this  sub- 
stance is  immaterial.  This  view,  however,  owing  to  its  hyper- 
spirituality  has  had  little  currency,  and  is  favorable,  rather 
than  otherwise,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  and  mirac- 
ulous. Because,  upon  this  theory,  mind  and  not  matter, 
spiritual  and  not  physical  force,  is  sovereign  and  controlling  in 
the  universe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  material  property,  in  this  Spinozistic 
substance  composed  of  double  and  confused  properties,  may 
expel  the  spiritual.  Instead  of  thought  driving  out  extension, 
extension  may  drive  out  thought.  Instead  of  explaining 
matter  by  mind,  mind  may  be  explained  by  matter.  This  is 
probably  what  Spinoza  would  have  done  had  he  entered  into 
further  explanation  of  his  system ;  and  this  is  what  has  been 
done  by  that  class  of  speculators  who  have  adopted  his  pre- 
mise and  postulate.  Hobbes  had  already  done  this  before 
Spinoza's  time.  He  declared  "that  philosophy  has  to  do 
only  with  bodies ;  and  with  him  whatever  is  bodily  is  sub- 
stantial ;  the  two  conceptions  are  identical ;  a  substance  not 
a  body  is  nothing.     All  real  processes  are  material  motions."* 

Cudworth,  Henry  More,  and  others  combated  this  theory, 
affirming  the  Platonico-Aristotelian  distinction  between  matter 
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and  mind,  and  maintaining  the  reality  of  unextended  incor- 
poreal substance,  as  well  as  of  extended  and  corporeal  sub- 
stance. The  duality  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  assertion  of 
two  substances  of  diverse  properties,  incapable  of  being  mixed 
and  confounded  in  a  common  base  like  that  of  Spinoza's 
postulate,  was  a  fundamental  position  in  the  system  of  Des- 
cartes, from  whom  Spinoza  borrowed  his  definition  of  the  in- 
finite substance,  throwing  out  Descartes'  accompanying  defi- 
nition of  a  secondary  finite  substance.  Theism,  represented 
by  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  has  reaffirmed  the  doctrine*  of  two 
diverse  substances  ;  and  pantheism,  represented  by  Schelling 
in  his  earlier  system,  and  by  Hegel,  has  followed  Spinoza. 
The  new  physics,  as  represented  by  Haeckel,  Huxley,  Mauds- 
ley,  and  others,  is  Spinozistic,  and  attempts  to  explain  all  phe- 
nomena by  matter  and  material  force.  The  kingdoms  of 
physical  nature  and  the  spheres  of  intellectual  and  moral  ex- 
istence are  all  alike  founded  in  the  motion  of  molecules  of 
matter.  The  one  infinite,  extended,  material  substance,  if  in 
motion  in  one  way,  will  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  if  in  another  mode,  of  vegetation  ;  if  in  another 
mode,  of  animal  sensation ;  if  in  another  way,  of  human 
thought  and  feeling.  When,  therefore,  a  man  thinks  or  feels, 
there  is  no  immaterial  substance,  no  individual  spirit  distinct 
and  separate  from  matter,  which  thinks  and  feels,  but  there  is 
only  a  particular  series  of  movements  of  certain  atoms  of  the 
one  universal  substance.  This  is  all  there  is  when  a  man 
loves  or  hates,  blasphemes  or  prays  ;  when  Aristotle  reasons 
or  Shakespeare  imagines. 

We  do  not  intend  to  examine  the  arguments  that  are  pre- 
sented in  support  of  this  theory,  but  to  state  some  objections 
to  it. 

i.  In  the  first  place,  this  theory  attributes  self-motion  to 
matter.  The  theorist  postulates  an  inherent  motive  force, 
with  his  molecule.  And  he  must ;  because  he  denies  that 
there  is  any  mental  or  self-conscious  source  of  motion,  any 
prime  mover.  One  molecule  must  impinge  upon  another  by  its 
own  motivity.  This  contradicts  the  results  of  scientific  obser- 
vation and  mathematical  calculation  as  recorded  in  the  estab- 
lished and  accepted  physics.  If  the  new  physics  is  correct, 
the  old  physics  is  exploded.     Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler, 
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Newton,  Leibnitz,  La  Place,  and  Herschel  represent  the  his- 
torical physics  ;  and  they  all  held  the  doctrine  of  the  vis  in- 
erf  ice.  This  scientific  dogma  Newton  enunciates  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Principia  as  follows:  "All  matter  uniformly 
remains  in  statu  quo,  either  of  motion  or  of  rest,  unless  it  is 
made  to  change  its  state  by  external  causes."  Self-motion  is 
impossible  to  matter.  If  matter  is  in  rest,  it  will  never  move 
unless  something  other  than  itself  moves  it ;  and  if  it  has 
been  set  in  motion,  it  will  never  stop  unless  something  other 
than  itself  stops  it.  It  has  been  a  received  maxim  in  physics 
that  the  distance  between  rest  and  motion  in  matter  is  as 
great  as  between  non-existepce  and  existence,  and  that  mat- 
ter can  no  more  move  itself  than  nonentity  can  produce  entity. 
The  whole  fabric  of  physical  science  rests  upon  this  view  and 
definition  of  matter;  and  when  persons  who  have  so  little  po- 
sition in  the  history  of  physics  as  have  the  Maudsleys,  the 
Huxleys  and  Tyndalls,  and  even  the  Spinozas,  if  compared 
with  the  Galileos,  the  Keplers  and  Newtons,  the  Leibnitzes, 
the  La  Places  and  Herschels,  ask  us  to  accept  their  unproven 
postulate  that  matter  is  not  characterized  by  the  vis  inertia, 
but  by  self-motion,  we  cannot  help  meeting  the  request  with 
the  stare  of  surprise.  Yet  this  is  the  demand  they  make. 
"  We  must  get  rid,"  says  Maudsley,  "  of  the  notion  of  matter 
as  inert.     Matter  is  not  inert."* 

The  fact  is,  that  the  materialist  asks  mankind  to  accept  a 
new  definition  of  matter,  which  shall  include  in  it  some  of  the 
properties  of  mind.  He  begs  his  opponent  to  concede  that  % 
matter  can  set  itself  in  motion,  and  does  not  require  a  prime 
mover ;  that  it  can  change  the  direction  of  its  self-motion,  and 
does  not  need  a  director.  Of  course,  if  his  opponents  will 
grant  him  what  he  asks,  it  will  assist  him,  though  it  will  not 
help  him  out  of  half  of  the  difficulties  of  his  theory.  But 
why,  in  the  face  of  all  the  results  of  scientific  observation  ;  in 
the  face  of  the  mathematics  of  the  Principia,  and  the  calculus 
of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  ;  should  we  grant  that  matter  is  pos- 
sessed of  self-motion  ?  What  observer  has  ever  seen  the  pro- 
cess ?  What  microscope  has  ever  detected  a  molecule  in  the 
act  of  absolutely  beginning  a  movement?     Lucretius    long 
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ago  acknowledged  that  atoms  do  not  come  within  the  domain 
of  sense.  They  are  invisibles.  The  only  possible  method, 
consequently,  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  molecular 
physics  is  the  mathematical  method.  Le  Verrier  proved  by 
the  calculus  the  existence  of  a  planet  that  had  never  been 
seen  by  a  human  eye.  The  general  system  of  the  material 
universe  required  a  mass  like  that  of  Neptune  to  explain  par- 
ticular motions  and  aberrations.  And  if  the  molecular  phys- 
icist could  prove  the  existence  of  invisible  self-moving  atoms 
by  the  same  method,  the  human  mind  would  have  no  option, 
and  must  accept  the  fact.  But  the  existing  scheme  of  the 
universe,  the  entire  astronomy  of  Kepler  and  Newton,  refutes 
the  dogma.  The  new  physics  and  mathematical  astronomy 
not  only  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  but  are  in  flat 
contradiction.  The  doctrine  of  a  self-moving  matter  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  that  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  as  Henry 
More  long  ago  suggested.  If  matter  were  self-moved  "  noth- 
ing would  hold  together  ;  flints,  adamant,  iron  bars,  yea,  all 
matter,  would  fly  apart  and  be  dissipated."*  Everything 
would  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  billions  of  billions  of  mole- 
cules, each  of  which  is  self-motion  at  a  point.  The  reign  of 
law  would  be  impossible.  Chance  must  be  the  ruler  of  the 
material  universe,  and  chaos  would  come  again. 

But  the  new  physics  does  not  stop  with  postulating  self- 
motion  in  matter ;  it  also  postulates  self-direction  and  choice. 
Darwin  explains  the  origin  of  new  species  by  "  natural  selec- 
tion "  within  the  sphere  of  matter.  Selection  is  a  choice  be- 
tween one  of  two,  or  more.  Matter  chooses  this  and  rejects 
that.  One  molecule  decides  to  move  itself  in  this  way,  and 
another  in  a  different  way,  and  the  results  of  the  billions  of 
motions  in  the  millions  of  manners  are  the  varieties  of  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mental  life.  Darwin  confines  "  selection  " 
to  living  matter,  but  Haeckel  extends  it  to  dead  matter.  He 
maintains  that  inorganic  matter  by  selection  and  implied  re- 
jection produces  organic  matter.  The  so-called  "  law  of  nat- 
ural selection  "  is  absolutely  universal.  Not  only  protoplasm, 
but  molecules  of  quartz  and  flint,  start  and  direct  their  own 
movements.     This  same  notion  of  a  voluntary  kind  of  mat- 
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ter  appears  also  in  the  frequent  phrase,  "accidental  vari- 
eties." These  are  the  unusual  varieties  which  the  theorist 
cannot  account  for  by  the  common  "natural  selection."  Or- 
dinarily matter  selects  in  that  particular  manner  which  yields 
a  species  with  its  varieties,  but  sometimes  it  indulges  in  ca- 
price, and  then  there  is  an  accident. 

The  phraseology  by  which  matter  is  made  to  possess  one 
of  the  properties  of  mind — a  phraseology  never  found  in  the 
historical  physics — is  the  common  parlance  of  the  new  phys- 
ics. "Life,"  says  Virchow,  "is  only  a  complicated  kind  of 
mechanics.  A  part  of  the  sum-total  of  matter  emerges  from 
time  to  time  out  of  the  usual  course  of  its  motions  into  spe- 
cial chemico-organic  combinations,  and,  after  having  for  a 
time  continued  therein,  returns  again  to  general  modes  of  in- 
organic action."*  Here  are  both  self-motion  and  choice. 
Certain  molecules  massed  together  "emerge"  out  of  one 
kind  of  motion  into  a  different  kind,  and  then  go  back  again 
to  the  first  kind.  This  physics  is  as  fanciful  as  anything  in 
the  mediaeval  physics.  There  is  but  one  step  from  matter 
that  "emerges"  and  "returns,"  that  "selects"  and  "re- 
jects," to  matter  that  is  filled  with  "  occult  qualities "  and 
"vital  spirits,"  with  gnomes  in  the  mineral,  and  sylphs 
in  the  gas.  Experiment  and  observation,  either  with  the 
naked  or  the  armed  eye,  furnish  not  a  scintilla  of  proof  that 
matter  is  self-moving  and  voluntary  in  its  rudiments,  and  yet 
mankind  are  asked  to  believe  it  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  a 
theorist,  who  wants  it  as  a  fulcrum  over  which  to  pry  up  all 
the  historical,  science  and  the  historical  religion  of  mankind. 
The  materialist,  with  his  new  definition  of  matter,  will  suc- 
ceed with  the  mass  of  men  no  better  than  Moli&re's  pretended 
doctor  did  with  his  patron.  "  There  is  one  thing,"  said  G6- 
ronte,  "which  strikes  me  as  not  quite  clear:  it  is  the  places 
you  give  to  the  liver  and  the  heart.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
place  them  differently  from  what  they  are ;  that  the  heart  is 
on  the  left  side  and  the  liver  on  the  right  side.  Yes," 
says  Sganarelle,  "it  was  so  formerly,  but  we  have  altered  all 
that,  and  we  now  practise  medicine  in  quite  a  new  way."t 
Mr.  Huxley,  when  he  is  reminded  that  the  historical  physics 
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teaches  the  vis  inertia,  tells  us  that  he  has  altered  all  that ; 
but  whether  he  will  succeed  in  persuading  the  common-sense 
of  man  to  believe  that  matter  has  some  of  the  properties  of 
mind,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  theory  of  molecular  motion  is  the  same  thing  essen- 
tially with  the  "fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms",  by  which  the 
ancient  atheists,  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  explained  all 
phenomena ;  and  the  modern  materialist  must  expect  to  be 
asked  the  same  kind  of  questions  by  which  his  predecessors 
were  pestered.  We  will  not  renew  the  old  inquiry  as  to  the 
shape  of  these  molecules — whether  spherical,  square,  or  tri- 
angular ;  how  many  of  them,  and  of  what  figure,  go  to  pro- 
duce a  sensation,  and  how  many  a  thought ;  at  what  velocity 
they  must  move  to  produce  vegetable  tissue,  and  at  what  ve- 
locity to  produce  animal  tissue.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  the- 
ory, however,  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  alluded 
to.  It  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  these  molecules  are 
related  to  space.  Their  motions  must  be  in  some  direction. 
The  points  of  the  compass,  consequently,  will  have  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  new  psychology.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  direction  of  the  molecules,  and  considering  the  im- 
mense variety  of  sensations  and  perceptions  that  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  molecular  motion,  it  must  be  that  all,  and 
vastly  more  than  all,  of  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  mariner's 
compass  will  come  into  use.  The  students  of  psychology  by 
the  new  method  will  have  to  learn  to  "  box  the  compass." 
Possibly  this  explains  what  is  meant  when  we  say  of  a  sulky 
man,  that  "  the  wind  is  east  with  him."  This  hitherto  has 
been  regarded  as  metaphorical  language,  but  in  the  new 
physics  it  is  strictly  scientific. 

2.  A  second  objection  to  the  molecular  physics  is,  that, 
according  to  it,  matter  moves  mind  instead  of  mind  moving 
matter,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Professor  Huxley  states 
the  theory  in  the  following  words :  "All  mental  states  are 
effects  of  physical  causes,  and,  what  are  called  mental  facul- 
ties and  operations,  are  (properly  speaking)  cerebral  func- 
tions allotted  to  definite,  though  not  yet  precisely  assignable, 
parts  of  the  brain."  Thought  is  cerebration,  Similarly, 
Maudsley  asserts  that  "feelings,  ideas,  and  volitions  are 
changes  in  the  nervous  system,  and  instruments  may  yet  be 
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invented  by  which  such  ideas  or  nerve-changes  may  be  meas- 
ured."* The  genesis  of  a  thought  or  a  feeling,  then,  is  this : 
an  external  object  impresses  the  senses,  these  irritate  the 
nerves,  the  nerves  affect  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  set 
its  molecules  in  motion ;  and  this  last  affection  of  the  brain- 
substance  is  thought,  or  feeling,  or  conception,  or  intuition, 
etc.  Mr.  Huxley  explains  clearly  by  a  bell-wire — so  clearly, 
that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err.  "  The 
effect  of  the  irritation  of  a  nerve-fibre  on  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance with  which  it  is  connected  may  be  compared  to  the 
pulling  of  a  long  bell-wire.  The  impulse  takes  a  little  time 
to  reach  the  bell ;  the  bell  rings,  and  then  becomes  quiescent 
until  another  pull  is  given.  So,  in  the  brain,  every  sensation 
is  the  ring  of  a  cerebral  particle ;  the  effect  of  a  momentary 
impulse  sent  along  a  nerve-fibre  "  (p.  87).  According  to  this, 
when  a  man  has  the  feeling  of  shame,  for  example,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  is  on  the  outside  of  him,  and  not  on  the 
inside.  'He  does  not  first  have  the  feeling  of  shame  in  a  cer- 
tain centre  or  subject  which  we  call  his  mind,  and  which  is  of 
an  entirely  different  substance  from  his  nerves  and  brain,  and 
then  this  feeling  passes  from  the  mind  to  the  body,  becoming 
sensuous  after  having  first  been  mental,  showing  itself  in 
nervous  and  brain  affection,  and,  finally,  in  that  rush  of  blood 
to  the  face  which  is  the  corporeal  and  visible  token  of  shame. 
This  is  all  wrong,  says  Mr.  Huxley.  The  first  thing  in  the 
process  is  an  external  impression  upon  the  sense,  then  an 
irritation  of  the  nerves,  then  a  stimulation  of  the  brain-fibre, 
then  the  flush  in  the  face,  and  then  the  feeling  of  shame. 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  feeling  of  shame  causes  the 
blush.  This  is  an  entire  mistake,  says  the  materialist ;  it  is 
the  blush  that  causes  the  feeling  of  shame. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  physics  and  psychology 
as  this  could  be  seriously  defended  and  taught  by  a  person 
of  reputation  in  scientific  circles.  But  Mr.  Huxley  leaves  his 
readers  no  alternative.  In  his  lecture  at  Belfast,  he  proclaims 
that  "the  brain  is  the  organ  of  sensation,  thought,  and  emo- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  mat- 
ter of  this  organ  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  the  state  of 


*  Physiology  of  Mind,  p.  61. 
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consciousness  to  which  each  of  these  terms  is  applied."  This 
settles  the  matter.  The  antecedence  in  time  may  be  infinites- 
imal, but  it  is  antecedence.  Matter  moves  of  itself,  and 
moves  before  mind.  The  physical  precedes  the  mental.  The 
former  is  the  cause,  and  the  latter  is  the  effect. 

This  is  an  old  doctrine,  and  it  has  never  been  more  effect- 
ually refuted  than  in  the  delicate  yet  biting  irony  of  Socrates, 
in  the  Phaedo.  "  When  I  was  young,  Cebes,  I  had  a  pro- 
digious desire  to  know  that  department  of  philosophy  which 
is  called  Natural  Science ;  this  appeared  to  me  to  have  lofty 
aims,  as  being  the  science  which  has  to  do  with  the  causes  of 
things,  and  which  teaches  why.  a  thing  is,  and  is  created  and 
destroyed ;  and  I  was  always  agitating  myself  with  the  con- 
sideration of  such  questions  as  these :  Is  the  growth  of  ani- 
mals the  result  of  some  decay  which  the  hot  and  cold  princi- 
ples contract,  as  some  have  said  ?  Is  the  blood  the  element 
with  which  we  think,  or  the  air,  or  the  fire  ?  or  perhaps  noth- 
ing of  this  sort — but  the  brain  may  be  the  originating  cause 
of  the  perceptions  of  hearing  and  sight  and  smell,  and  memory 
and  opinion  may  come  from  them/' 

Socrates  betakes  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras 
for  light  upon  these  points ;  but  is  grievously  disappointed. 
"  As  I  proceeded,  I  found  my  philosopher  altogether  forsaking 
mind  or  any  other  principle  of  order,  and  having  recourse  to 
air  and  ether  and  water,  and  other  eccentricities.  I  might 
compare  him  to  a  person  who  began  by  maintaining,  general- 
ly, that  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  actions  of  Socrates,  but  who, 
when  he  endeavored  to  explain  the  causes  of  my  several 
actions  in  detail,  went  on  to  show  that  I  sit  here  because  my 
body  is  made  up  of  bones  and  muscles ;  and  the  bones,  as  he 
would  say,  are  hard,  and  have  ligaments  which  unite  them  ; 
and  the  muscles  are  elastic,  and  they  cover  the  bones,  which 
have  also  a  covering  or  environment  of  flesh  and  skin  which 
contains  them  ;  and  as  the  bones  are  lifted  at  their  joints  by 
the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  I  am  able  to  bend 
my  limbs,  and  this  is  why  I  am  sitting  here  in  a  curved  posi- 
tion— that  is  what  he  would  say ;  and  he  would  have  a  similar 
explanation  of  my  talking  to  you,  which  he  would  attribute  to 
sound  and  air  and  hearing,  and  he  would  assign  ten  thousand 
other  causes  of  the  same  sort,  forgetting  to  mention  the  true 
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cause,  which  is,  that  the  Athenians  have  thought  fit  to  con- 
demn me,  and  accordingly  I  have  thought  it  better  and  more 
right  to  remain  here  and  undergo  my  sentence :  for  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  muscles  and  bones  of  mine  would 
have  gone  off  to  Megara  or  Boeotia — by  the  dog  of  Egypt 
they  would — if  they  had  been  guided  only  by  their  own  idea 
of  what  was  best,  and  if  I  had  not  chosen  as  the  better  and 
nobler  part,  instead  of  playing  truant  and  running  away,  to 
undergo  any  punishment  which  the  State  inflicts.  There  is 
surely  a  strange  confusion  of  causes  and  conditions  in  all  this. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  without  bones  and  muscles,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  I  cannot  execute  my  purposes. 
But  to  say  that  I  do  as  I  do,  because  of  them,  and  that  this 
is  the  way  in  which  mind  acts,  and  not  from  the  choice  of  the 
best,  is  a  very  careless  and  idle  mode  of  speaking.  I  wonder 
that  they  cannot  distinguish  the  cause  from  the  condition, 
which  the  many,  feeling  about  in  the  dark,  are  always  mistak- 
ing and  misnaming."* 

Professor  Huxley  applies  this  doctrine  that  matter  moves 
mind,  to  the  will.  Hume  had  done  it  before  him.  Says 
Hume :  "  No  animal  can  put  external  bodies  in  motion  with- 
out the  sentiment  of  a  nisus,  or  endeavor.  This  sensation  is 
merely  animal. "f  Says  Huxley,  in  his  comment  upon  this : 
"To  the  argument  that  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect  to  contain  something  more  than  in- 
variable succession,  because  when  we  ourselves  act  as  causes, 
in  volition,  we  are  conscious  of  exciting  power ;  Hume  replies 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  feeling  we  call  power,  except  as 
effort  or  resistance ;  and  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  means 
of  knowing  whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  production 
of  bodily  motion  or  mental  changes"  (p.  125).  Hume  illus- 
trates this  last  statement  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
not  quoted  by  Mr.  Huxley:  "A  man  struck  suddenly  with  a 
palsy  in  the  leg  or  arm,  frequently  endeavors,  at  first,  to  move 
them,  and  employ  them  in  their  usual  offices.     Here  he  is  as 


*  Phaedo,  96-99.     Jowett,  I.  425-428. 

t  Hume's  Inquiry,  Section  vii.  "The  will,"  says  Haeckel  (Creation,  I.  237),  "is 
the  habit  of  molecular  motion.  It  depends  upon  the  material  processes  in  the  nervous 
system.  The  will  is  never  free.  The  will,  as  well  as  the  other  mental  activities,  in 
higher  animals,  differs  from  that  of  men,  only  in  quantity,  not  in  quality." 
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much  conscious  of  power  to  command  such  limbs,  as  a  man 
in  perfect  health  is  conscious  of  power  to  actuate  any  member 
which  remains  in  its  natural  state  and  condition.  But  con- 
sciousness never  deceives.  Consequently,  neither  in  the  one 
case  nor  in  the  other,  are  we  ever  conscious  of  any  power/'* 
According  to  this,  a  palsied  man /'is  as  much  conscious  of 
power "  to  move  his  limbs,  as  a  well  man  is ;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  conscious  of  something  which  he  does  not  possess. 
The  puzzled  reader  will  find,  when  he  examines  the  context 
of  this  singular  statement,  that  Hume  only  means  that  the 
palsied  man  understands  as  much  as  the  well  man,  respecting 
the  connection  between  voluntary  action  and  the  movement 
of  the  muscles  and  limbs.  "  Thtere.  is  no  principle  [fact]  in 
all  nature  more  mysterious  than  the  union  of  soul  with  body. 
If  by  consciousness  we  perceived  any  power  or  energy  in  the 
will,  we  must  know  this  power;  we  must  know  its  connection 
with  the  effect;  we  must  know  the  secret  union  of  soul  and 
body,  and  the  nature  of  both  of  these  substances."  That  is 
to  say,  in  order  to  be  conscious  of  a  fact,  we  must  comprehend 
the  fact.  "  Consciousness  "  is  employed  loosely  in  the  above 
statement,  to  denote  any  and  all  forms  of  mental  experience ; 
and  under  cover  of  this  paltering  with  words  in  a  double  sense, 
Hume  denies  that  man  is  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  his 
limbs.  This  rather  staggers  Mr.  Huxley,  who  does  not  com- 
mit himself  quite  so  strongly  to  this  affirmation,  but  cautiously 
adds,  "  that  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  that  volition 
does  cause  corporeal  motion ;  while  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  view  that  «it  is  no  cause,  but  merely  a 
concomitant  of  that  motion  "  (p.  125). 

The  reply  to  this  assertion  is,  that  the  proof  that  it  is  the 
man's  will  that  moves  the  man's'  arm,  is  identically  the  same 
as  that  the  man  exists.  The  man  is  immediately  conscious 
that  he  exists ;  and  he  is  also  immediately  conscious  that  he 
moves  his  arm,  and  that  his  arm  is  not  moved  for  him.  The 
evidence  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  one  instance  as  in  the 
other ;  and  if  the  materialist  is  content  with  self-consciousness 
as  a  proof  of  personal  existence,  he  ought  to  be  content  with 
it  as  a  proof  that  the  soul  moves  the  body.  Neither  of  these 
truths  can  be  demonstrated  either  by  a  syllogism  or  by  the 

*  Inquiry,  Section  vii. 
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microscope.  The  only  proof  of  such  propositions  as  that  a 
man  is  a  real  person,  and  that  he  moves  his  limbs  by  his  will, 
is  in  the  self-consciousness.  And  if  such  testimony  is  valid 
in  reference  to  a  man's  existence,  it  is  also  valid  in  reference 
to  his  agency.  A  mind  as  ingenious  as  that  of  Hume,  were 
there  a  sufficient  motive  for  so  doing,  could  fabricate  an  argu- 
ment against  the  reality  of  personal  existence,  as  well  as 
against  the  reality  of  voluntary  action.  In  fact,  this  has  been 
done  in  the  pantheistic  psychology  of  India  and  Germany. 
Hegel,  by  a  ratiocination  as  subtile  as  that  of  Hume,  and 
wire-drawn  into  a  vast  scheme  compared  with  which  that  of 
Hume  is  a  mere  fragment,  endeavors  to  disprove  the  meta- 
physical reality  of  the  individual  ego. 

We  pass,  now,  to  the  materialistic  theory  of  miracles,  for 
which  these  views  of  the  relation  of  matter  to  mind,  so  care- 
fully thought  out  by  Hume,  and  reproduced  by  Huxley  and 
others,  are  intended  to  prepare  the  way. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  no  such  substance  as  mind,  and  the 
only  substance  is  matter  and  material  force,  there  can  be  no 
personal  deity,  different  from  matter  and  above  it.  And  if 
there  is  no  such  deity,  there  can  be  no  miracle ;  because  a 
miracle  implies  an  absolute  control  over  matter,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  its  laws.  The  doctrine  of  a  miracle  stands  or  falls 
with  that  of  a  personal  God.  That  Hume  held  on  somewhat 
feebly  upon  the  deistical  idea  of  a  First  Cause,  and  even  at- 
tempted an  argument  for  the  divine  existence,  does  not  con- 
flict with  this  assertion.  The  deist's  idea  of  God  contains 
very  few  personal  elements  at  the  best.  Bolingbroke  would 
concede  but  two  attributes  to  the  Supreme  Being:  adaptive 
intelligence,  and  physical  omnipotence.  The  moral  attributes 
have  little  room  or  play  in  deistical  theories  of  the  universe. 
Deism,  though  nominally  asserting  the  existence  of  a  deity, 
has  little  to  do  with  Him,  and  nothing  to  say  to  Him.  Boling- 
broke and  Hume  never  prayed.  And,  considering  the  tenor 
of  Professor  Tyndall's  speculations  respecting  the  "  prayer 
test,"  one  would  be  led  to  query  whether  he  ever  ventures 
upon  the  experiment. 

The   first  step  in   the   construction  of  Hume's  argument 
against  miracles,  is  to  invalidate  the  proposition  that  "  every 
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event  has  a  cause ; "  and  the  second  is,  to  invalidate  the  testi- 
mony upon  which  miracles  are  believed.  If  there  be,  in 
reality,  no  such  thing  as  an  efficient  cause,  then  there  can  be 
no  designing  agent ;  and  if  no  such  agent,  then  no  miracle. 
And  if  no  testimony  whatever  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
common  course  of  nature  has  ever  been  interrupted,  the  mira- 
cle must  take  its  place  with  the  fable  and  legend. 

The  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  Hume  thus  ex- 
plains: "  When  one  particular  species  of  events  has  always, 
in  all  instances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  call  the  one 
object  cause,  the  other  effect.  We  suppose  that  there  is  some 
necessary  connection  between  them  ;  some  power  in  the  one 
by  which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other,  and  operates  with 
the  greatest  certainty  and  strongest  necessity."  This  is  an 
error,  says  Hume.  There  is  no  such  necessary  connection 
between  the  two  events.  We  have  only  formed  the  habit  of 
putting  the  two  events  together,  after  having  seen  them  occur 
together  many  times  in  succession.  "The  first  time/'  says 
Hume,  "  a  man  saw  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse, 
as  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard  balls,  he  could  not  pronounce 
that  the  one  event  was  connected,  but  only  that  it  was  con- 
joined  with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed  several  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  con- 
nected."* "  The  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect  is  not,  in  any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings  a  priori, 
but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  when  we  find  that  any 
particular  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  with  each  other. 
Adam,  though  his  rational  faculties  be  supposed  at  the  very 
first  entirely  perfect,  could  not  have  inferred  from  the  fluidity 
and  transparency  of  water,  that  it  would  suffocate  him,  or 
from  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire,  that  it  would  consume 
him."t  Here,  one  kind  of  knowledge  is  substituted  for 
another.  Experience  shows,  in  a  given  instance,  what  par- 
ticular object  is  the  effect  of  another  particular  object ;  in  other 
words,  which  is  the  effect  and  which  is  the  cause.  But  this 
is  very  different  from  showing  that  the  effect  is  necessarily 
connected  with  its  cause.  Wider  experience  increases  man's 
knowledge  as  to  which  phenomena  are  effects,  and  which  are 


*  Inquiry,  Section  vii.  \  Inquiry,  Section  iv. 
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causes ;  but  does  not  increase  his  knowledge  that  effects  are 
necessarily  connected  with  their  causes.  This  latter  knowl- 
edge is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  is  no  more  capable  of  increase 
or  diminution,  than  is  the  knowledge  that  the  sum  of  the 
parts  is  equal  to  the  whole.  Adam,  to  use  Hume's  illustra- 
tion, having  once  found  by  experience  that  fire  produces  a 
painful  sensation ;  having  once  discovered  which  is  cause 
and  which  is  effect ;  was  as  certain  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  two  things,  in  the  first  instance  of  his 
experience,  as  in  the  tenth,  or  ten  -  thousandth.  Custom 
makes  no  difference  in  the  degree  of  certainty  respecting  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect.  The  habit  of  seeing 
gunpowder  explode  when  a  match  is  applied,  does  not  make 
us  more  and  more  certain  that  the  cause  produces  the  effect. 
It  should,  upon  Hume's  theory.  According  to  him,  we  ought 
not  to  be  so  certain  that  the  effect  follows  its  cause,  in  the 
first  instance  that  we  perceive  the  two  related  phenomena,  as 
in  the  last  instance  that  we  perceive  them.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  we  are  just  as  certain :  no  more,  and  no  less. 

The  reasoning  of  Hume  respecting  causation  has  been  re- 
plied to  so  often,  and  the  nature  of  the  reply  is  so  well-known, 
that  we  dwell  upon  it  no  longer,  and  dismiss  it  with  a  brief 
reference  to  the  inconsistency  with  which  it  is  associated  in 
his  general  scheme  of  philosophy.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  Hume  concedes  that  mathematical  propositions  are  intui- 
tive and  necessary  truths.  "The  sciences  of  geometry,  alge- 
bra, and  arithmetic  contain  affirmations  that  are  intuitively  cer- 
tain."* Man's  assent  to  the  proposition  that  "  the  sum  of  the 
parts  is  equal  to  the  whole,"  Hume  did  not  venture  to  assert 
is  the  result  of  custom  and  habit.  It  would  be  too  much  for 
human  credulity  to  say  that  we  believe  that  the  sum  of  the 
parts  is  equal  to  the  whole,  merely  because  we  have  in  several 
instances  tried  the  experiment  of  cutting  an  apple  into  pieces, 
and  found  upon  joining  the  parts  together  again  that  they 
make  up  the  whole  apple.  We  are  as  certain  of  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  apart  from  any  actual  trial  and  experience, 
the  first  time  that  we  hear  the  terms  of  it,  as  we  are  the 
thousandth  time.  Custom  does  not  add  a  whit  to  the  strength 
of  our  conviction.     Mathematical  axioms,  Hume  concedes  to 
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merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform  experience 
amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  proof,  from 
the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of  the  miracle."* 

There  are  two  fallacies  in  this  qtcasi  argument.  The  first 
is  contained  in  the  unproved  assertion,  that  the  reanimation  of 
a  dead  man  has  "  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country," 
or,  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  uniform  in  the  sense  of  in- 
variable experience.  For,  by  uniformity,  here,  must  be  meant 
an  experience  without  a  single  exception.  A  single  instance 
to  the  contrary  would  be  fatal  to  Hume's  theory.  One  mira- 
cle would  be  as  good  as  a  hundred,  in  logical  respects.  Mill 
so  understands  Hume's  use  of  the  term  "  uniform,"  when  he 
explains  it  by  the  term  "  universal,"  and  defines^the  universal 
as  that  which  results  from  a  "complete  induction  of  all  the 
particulars."  Now,  merely  to  assume,  as  is  done  in  this  pre- 
tended argument  introduced  by  the  word  "  because,"  that  a 
miracle  is  contrary  to  universal  experience,  is  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  in  dispute  is :  Does  the  miracle  contradict 
the  experience  of  every  individual  without  exception  that  ever 
lived  upon  this  earth  ?  That  it  contradicts  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Hume,  does  not  prove  that  it  contradicts  the  experience 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  That  no  miracles  have  been  witnessed 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  does  not  prove 
that  they  were  not  witnessed  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  first 
century.  In  order  to  be  warranted  in  the  sweeping  assertion 
that  a  miracle  "  never  has  been  observed  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try," a  man  must  either  demonstrate  by  the  a  priori  method 
that  the  miracle  is  not  possible,  or  by  an  a  posteriori  method 
that  includes  the  entire  history  of  man  from  its  beginning  up 
to  the  present  moment,  that  the  miracle  is  not  actual.  Hume 
has  done  neither. 

The  second  fallacy  in  this  semblance  of  an  argument,  con- 
sists in  defining  the  miracle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  the 
point  to  be  proved.  A  miracle,  says  Hume,  is  "an  event  that 
has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country."  Indeed  !  One 
would  think  that  this  is  the  very  point  in  dispute  between  the 
parties.  To  take  it  out  of  the  dispute,  in  this  cool  manner, 
and  put  it  into  the  definition  of  a  miracle  which  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  both  parties  alike,  is  perhaps  ingenious,  but  hardly 
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according  to  the  rules  of  discussion.  Mr.  Hume  certainly 
presumed  very  much,  either  upon  the  simplicity  or  the  good- 
nature of  his  Christian  opponents.  This  circular  mode  of 
reasoning,  by  surreptitiously  putting  the  thing  to  be  proved 
into  a  preliminary  definition,  has  recently  been  repeated  by  Mr. 
Spencer  in  his  definition  of  evolution,  as  "  the  development  of 
the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous."  The  question  be- 
tween the  creationist  and  the  evolutionist  is,  whether  the  ho- 
mogeneous mineral  ever  does  develop  into  the  heterogeneous 
vegetable,  or  the  homogeneous  vegetable  into  the  heterogene- 
ous animal ;  and  if  this  definition  is  accepted,  Mr.  Spencer 
may  spare  himself  any  further  reasoning;  and  so  might  Mr. 
Hume,  if  his  definition  of  a  miracle  be  allowed. 

The  question  whether  a  miracle  has  ever  occurred,  cannot  be 
decided  by  definition,  and  in  an  a  priori manner.  It  is  a  propo- 
sition in  history,  not  in  geometry.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
must  be  decided  by  the  examination  of  testimony.  The  thing 
itself  is  possible,  as  Hume,  in  words  at  least,  concedes ;  whether, 
then,  it  be  actual,  depends  upon  witnesses.  Strictly  universal 
experience  would  involve  an  experience  embracing  all  the 
physical  phenomena  upon  earth,  from  the  beginning  of  human 
history.  It  must  be  wider  than  the  experience  of  the  great 
majority  of  men.  It  must  include  that  of  the  minority  also. 
The  minority,  here  as  in  politics,  have  some  rights  which  the 
majority  are  bound  to  respect.  The  question  of  the  miracle 
cannot  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote.  The  induction  of  par- 
ticulars must  be  exhaustive,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
credibility of  a  miracle.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  cite  the  ex- 
perience of  the  disbeliever  and  his  contemporaries. 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  testimony  for  the 
miracle,  Hume  retreats  to  the  a  priori  method.  He  did  not, 
like  Baur  and  Strauss,  enter  into  an  acute  and  learned  investi- 
gation of  the  historical  data  furnished  by  the  New  Testament 
and  the  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  and  endeavor  to 
invalidate  the  testimony.  Hume  never  examined  the  wit- 
nesses themselves.  He  took  the  shorter  method  of  postulat- 
ing that  "  a  miracle  has  never  been  observed,"  and  of  retract- 
ing his  previous  concession  that  a  miracle  is  possible.  When 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  subject  of  testimony  for  a  miracle, 
he  falls  back  upon  the  notion  of  impossibility.     "  No  testi- 
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mony,"  he  says,  "  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the 
testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more 
miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish,"* 
This  rules  out  testimony  altogether.  The  real  meaning  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  testimony  at  all  for  a  miracle.  For,  there  can 
be  no  testimony  "  more  miraculous  than  a  miracle."  And,  if 
there  were,  the  scepticism  that  had  demanded  a  yet  more  mi- 
raculous testimony  for  the  miraculous  event  would  require  a 
yet  stronger  kind  of  proof  for  the  miraculous  testimony 
itself,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  In  the  extract  which  we  have 
already  given  upon  page  25,  Hume  frames  his  statements  so  as 
to  establish  the  intrinsic  impossibility  of  a  miracle.  In  the 
first  place,  he  defines  the  miracle  as  an  event  that  never  has 
been  observed,  and  then  adds  to  this  the  assertion,  that  any 
event  that  has  actually  been  observed  evinces  by  this  very  fax t 
of  sensuous  observation  that  it  is  not  a  miracle.  The  miracle, 
consequently,  cannot  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  the 
senses.  It  never  has  been  seen ;  and,  if  it  could  be  seen,  this 
would  prove  that  it  is  not  a  miracle.  Such  reasoning  is  like 
that  of  the  advocate  in  defence  of  his  client :  first,  the  defend- 
ant never  borrowed  the  kettle ;  secondly,  if  he  did  borrow  it, 
he  returned  it. 

The  a  priori  impossibility  of  the  miracle  lies  under  all  the 
ancient  and  all  the  modern  scepticism.  This  is  the  axiom  to 
which  all  classes  of  unbelievers,  in  one  form  or  another,  really 
come  back.  This  is  the  position  of  Huxley,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  remarks  upon  Hume's  views.  The  lurking  assump- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  verbal  concession  of  the  possibility 
of  the  miracle,  really  is  that  the  miracle  is  impossible.  There 
is  no  testimony  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  human  belief  in 
the  miraculous.  Huxley  writes  as  follows :  "  If  a  man  tells  me 
that  he  saw  a  piebald  horse  in  Piccadilly,  I  believe  him  with- 
out hesitation.  If  the  same  person  tells  me  that  he  observed 
a  zebra  there,  I  might  hesitate  a  little  about  accepting  his  tes- 
timony. If,  however,  my  informant  assured  me  that  he  beheld 
a  centaur  trotting  down  that  famous  thoroughfare,  I  should 
emphatically  decline  to  credit  his  statement ;  and  this  even  if 
he  were  the  most  saintly  of  men  and  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
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dom  in  support  of  his  belief.  Indeed,  I  hardly  know  what 
testimony  would  satisfy  me  of  the  existence  of  a  live  cen- 
taur" (p.  132).  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  testimony  of 
Johannes  Miiller,  the  great  German  anatomist,  would  stagger 
him,  and  "lead  to  suspension  of  judgment."  And  if  some 
competent  investigator  should  write  a  "careful  monograph," 
giving  measurements  and  diagrams,  he  might  possibly  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  centaur. 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion 
still,  and  a  sceptic  will  hold  out  a  long  time  against  very  re- 
spectable witnesses  and  testimony.  But  we  think  that  if  five 
hundred  Englishmen  at  once — a  number  equal  to  the  "five 
hundred  brethren  at  once  "  alluded  to  by  St  Paul — should  see 
a  centaur  trotting  down  Piccadilly,  and  should  testify  that  they 
did,  and  their  testimony  should  go  unchallenged  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  English  nation,  as  that  of  the  five  hundred 
brethren  was  by  the  Jewish  people,  and  Mr.  Huxley  should 
refuse  to  credit  them,  the  common  judgment  would  be  that  he 
was  not  so  much  a  philosopher  as  he  was  an  obstinate  sim- 
pleton.* This  "scientist,"  to  employ  the  bad  English  that 
now  designates  a  certain  class  of  investigators,  thinks  that  it 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  credit  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
bination of  man  with  brute  as  the  centaur  is.  But  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  origin  of  man  back  to  a  brute,  and  be- 
lieving that  he  can  be  developed  from  a  jelly-fish.  If  he  can 
swallow  this  camel,  one  would  think  that  he  need  not  strain 
at  that  gnat. 

Indeed,  if  evolution,  in  Spencer's  definition  of  it,  is  the  truth, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen  in  the  universe,  and  the 
materialist  must  be  ready  for  anything.  For,  if  the  homogene- 
ous can  be  transmuted  by  a  merely  natural  process  into  the 
heterogeneous,  then  evolution  may  as  easily  descend  as  ascend. 
The  animal  may  return  to  the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  to 
the  mineral.     Man  may  develop  into  an  ape,  and  the  ape  into 


#  It  is  not  always  remembered  that  the  number  of  witnesses  for  the  reality  of  mira- 
cles is  not  composed  merely  of  those  disciples  of  Christ  who  testified  formally,  but  also 
of  that  much  greater  number  of  Jews  who  did  not  dispute  this  testimony.  Silence 
gives  consent.  The  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole,  in  permitting  the  oral  narratives  of  the 
first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  written  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  to  go  uncon- 
tradicted, at  a  time  when  contradiction  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  spread  and  recep- 
tion of  these  narratives,  virtually  become  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
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amorphous  protoplasm,  and  protoplasm  into  inorganic  matter. 
This  would  still  be  the  homogeneous  becoming  the  heteroge- 
neous. It  is  impossible,  upon  this  theory,  to  calculate  upon 
fixed  and  uniform  action  in  the  physical  world ;  and  Mr.  Hux- 
ley, if  he  lives  long  enough,  may  see  stranger  phenomena  than 
a  centaur,  or  even  the  Gospel  miracles.  Lucretius  objects  to 
the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo  that  it  introduces  confusion 
into  nature.  He  erroneously  supposed  the  doctrine  of  creation 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  old  accepted  dictum,  "omne  ani- 
mal ex  ovo.''  If  fishes  and  men,  he  says,  are  created  from 
nothing,  and  do  not  spring  from  living  germs  or  eggs,  then 
fishes  may  start  out  of  the  ground  and  men  may- originate  in 
the  sea.     Everything  might  originate  out  of  everything. 

Si  de  nihilo  fierent,  ex  omnibus  rebus 
Omne  genus  nasci  posset ;  nil  semine  egeret : 
E  mare  prim  urn  homines,  e  terra  posset  oriri 
Squamigerum  genus,  et  volucres.* 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  may  happen,  if  the  different  king- 
doms of  nature  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  manner  as- 
serted by  the  new  physics.  If  there  are  no  fixed  limits  to 
them,  as  the  historical  physics  maintains,  but  all  are  merged 
and  blended  in  the  manner  claimed  by  evolutionists,  then  the 
grain  of  sand  may  develop  into  a  sperm  cell,  and  the  Nilotic 
slime  into  Plato's  brain,  and  back  again,  with  procession  and  re- 
trocession forevermore.  If  this  is  so,  the  evolutionist  ought 
not  to  find  the  biblical  miracles  so  difficult  to  credit.  If  this  is 
scientific  truth,  there  are  stranger  things  ahead,  in  infinite  space 
arid  everlasting  time,  than  have  yet  been  seen,  even  in  Pales- 
tine and  by  the  Jewish  people ;  and  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  have  been  dreamed  of  in  the  material- 
ist's philosophy.  Extremes  meet.  "  Nothing,"  says  Pascal, 
"  is  more  credulous  than  infidelity/'  The  intellect  of  Kepler 
would  find  it  more  difficult  to  accept  the  physics  of  Haeckel, 
than  the  Gospel  narratives. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  true  reply  to  Hume's  assertion 
that  the  miracle  contradicts  universal  experience :  viz,  that 
there  is  valid  testimony  that  it  does  not  contradict  it.  Chris- 
tendom, for  eighteen  centuries,  has  had  in  its  possession  a  mass 
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of  historical  documents  and  data,  which  ninety-nine-hundredths 
of  Christendom  in  all  these  centuries  have  regarded  as  proving 
that  miracles  have  been  wrought  in  this  world,  and  have  been 
seen  by  some  of  its  inhabitants.  The  nature  of  this  evidence  is 
not  mathematical,  but  like  that  for  ordinary  events  in  human 
history.  It  is  possible  to  dispute  and  disbelieve  it ;  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  dispute  and  disbelieve  the  evidence  for  the  assassination 
of  Julius  Caesar.  Assent  to  the  testimony  for  the  miracle,  like 
assent  to  the  testimony  for  events  in  ancient  history  generally, 
cannot  be  necessitated  like  assent  to  a  geometrical  axiom. 
The  contrary  of  all  historical  events,  be  they  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary, is  possible.  But  the  preponderance  of  evidence,  and 
the  probability,  is  so  great,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  believe 
the  events  of  both  sacred  and  profane  history ;  both  the  miracle 
and  the  ordinary  historical  fact. 

This  reply  brings  the  sceptic  out  of  the  province  of  sophistry, 
into  the  province  of  history,  and  invites  him  to  examine  the 
witnesses  for  the  miracle,  and  to  prove  them  to  be  false  wit- 
nesses, if  he  can.  This  is  a  different  kind  of  work  from  specious 
and  artful*  ratiocination.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  the  a  priori 
method  in  the  province*  of  history,  where  it  does  not  belong, 
and  compels  the  objector  to  employ  the  a  posteriori  method,  or 
the  induction  of  facts,  in  a  case  where  the  only  question  is 
one  of  facts  That  Hume  knew  little  of  such  investigation  is 
notorious.  Johnson  says  that  Hume  acknowledged  to  a  clergy- 
man in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  that  he  had  never  read  fhe 
New  Testament  with  attention.  And  what  did  Hume  know 
of  the  nature  and  force  of  the  testimony  for  the  credibility  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  comes  from  a  score  of  writers,  Chris- 
tian, heretical,  and  sceptical,  of  the  first  three  centuries,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  monumental  and  other  evidence  that  enters  into 
Christian  apologetics  ? 

In  proportion  as  the  history  and  literature  contemporaneous 
with,  and  immediately  succeeding,  the  advent  of  Christ  is 
studied,  does  a  man's  belief  in  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment increase.  But  if  he  neglects  this  kind  of  study  altogether, 
and  bends  his  mind  to  the  invention  of  a  priori  reasons  against 
miracles,  he  will  be  able  to  make  an  infidel  of  himself,  if  not  of 
others.  If  the  witnesses  to  a  fact  are  not  listened  to,  and  their 
testimony  is  not  examined,  of  course  the  fact  to  which  they 
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testify  is  liable  to  be  denied,  especially  if  there  be  any  motive 
for  so  doing. 

And  this  is  the  course  which  infidelity  generally  has  pursued. 
Hume  and  Voltaire  are  examples.  Neither  of  them  was  a 
student  of  Biblical  and  patristic  literature.  Both  passed  a 
judgment,  without  an  examination  of  the  testimony.  We 
could  not  say  this  of  the  recent  German  infidelity,  as  repre- 
sented by  Baur  and  Strausz.  Here,  there  is  scholarship  in  this 
direction,  unquestionably — a  scholarship  which  has  elicited  a 
scholarship  in  reply,  that  has  strengthened  the  old  defences, 
and  established  Christian  apologetics  upon  a  yet  stronger  posi- 
tion. But  it  is  not  at  all  extreme  to  say,  that  in  respect  to 
apologetic  learning,  the  English  deism  and  the  French  atheism 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  characterized  by  downright 
ignorance.  The  biblical  and  theological  articles  in  Diderot's 
Encyclopaedia,  and  Voltaire's  Dictionary,  are  notorious  for  their 
superficiality  and  incorrectness.  The  blunders  of  Collins  were 
exposed  by  Bentley ;  those  of  Toland,  by  Clark  and  Lardner ; 
and  those  of  Bolingbroke  by  Bishop  Newton. 

The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  current  materialism.  Such 
exclusive  attention  as  Huxley,  Maudsley,  and  Tyndall  are  be- 
stowing upon  matter,  leaves  them  no  time,  and  no  inclination, 
to  contemplate  mind.  "  If  the  soul,  my  dear  Alcibiades,  is  ever 
to  know  herself,  must  she  not  look  at  the  soul ;  and  especially 
at  that  part  of  the  soul  in  which  her  virtue,  namely,  wisdom, 
resides,  and  which  is  like  herself?"*  A  man  who  holds  one 
eye  to  the  orifice  of  a  microscope,  and  keeps  the  other  closely  shut, 
cannot  see  anything  beyond  his  nose,  and  his  knowledge  must 
be  confined  to  a  very  small  circumference.  He  may  be  able 
to  tell  us  how  many  scales  there  are  in  an  inch  of  a  fish's  skin, 
and  how  many  fibres  there  are  in  a  spot  on  a  butterfly's  wing. 
But  such  minute  physical  inquiries  as  these  leave  him  no  time 
or  taste  for  higher  and  grander  matters.  This  very  book  of 
Huxley,  on  almost  every  page,  displays  ignorance  in  the  nobler 
departments  of  human  knowledge.  His  judgments  respecting 
the  deeper  problems  of  philosophy  and  theology  are  crude  and 
worthless.  He  misconceives  Descartes,  and  does  not  under- 
stand Kant.     He  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  metaphysics,  in 
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the  sense  in  which  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  Kant  em- 
ployed the  term.  He  knows  physics,  and  supposes  that  this  is 
metaphysics. 

The  "  spurt,"  to  use  a  boating  phrase,  which  physical  science, 
for  the  last  decade,  has  taken  in  the  direction  of  materialism, 
will  come  to  an  end,  as  in  previous  instances,  because  of  this 
ignorance  of  higher  themes.  The  human  mind  cannot  long* be 
content  with  the  minute  observation  of  the  five  senses  helped 
by  instruments.  It  will  reassert  its  origin  and  its  dignity,  and 
leaving  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  begin  again  to 
contemplate  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal. 

William  G.  T.  Shedd. 


III. 

JUVENAL'S    HISTORICAL   JUDGMENTS. 

THE  general  view  taken  of  the  Roman  satirist  Juvenal  by 
earlier  scholars  was  to  regard  him  as  a  moralist  of  high 
convictions,  of  clear  and  comprehensive  insight  into  the  moral 
conditions  of  his  time,  with  bold  denunciation  of  them,  his  one 
motive  being  to  portray  what  he  saw  under  the  Empire  as  it 
was,  and  to  condemn  it  as  it  deserved,  with  the  hope  of  touching 
the  conscience  of  his  age  and  of  recalling  it,  if  possible,  to  the 
simpler  and  purer  life  of  earlier  time.  More  recent  French 
critics  and  historical  writers,  however,  have  analyzed  with 
much  cool  acuteness  his  character  and  works,  and  have  ques- 
tioned, especially,  his  sweeping  judgments  of  his  age,  uttered 
as  they  are  without  material  exception  or  qualification.  This 
literary  and  personal  criticism  may  be  found  in  the  Essays 
and  Lectures  of  Nisard,  Patin,  and  Martha ;  while  Boissier's 
close  historical  studies  of  the  literature  of  the  Flavian  and 
Antonine  periods,  and  particularly  of  the  epigraphic  remains 
of  the  time,  present,  with  his  peculiar  vividness,  valuable  and 
suggestive  results.  These,  chiefly,  with  additions  to  them 
and  with  a  view  of  some  of  their  general  bearings,  form  the 
basis  of  the  present  paper.  Here  are  two  questions :  first, 
as  to  Juvenal's  personal  life  and  character,  and  his  aims  and 
power  as  a  satirist;  and,  second,  as  to  the  historical  justness 
of  his  picture  of  the  time.  The  importance  of  the  latter  ques- 
tion is  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  society  of  this  pe- 
riod was  that  in  which  Christianity  was  planted ;  and  to  obtain 
the  most  complete  insight  possible,  not  so  much  into  its  ex- 
treme, as  into  its  really  average  moral  condition,  is,  therefore, 
of  exceptional  interest  and  value. 

A  brief  statement  regarding  Juvenal's  personal  life  bears 
upon  the  question  of  his  historical  authority.  Our  knowledge 
of  any  details  of  the  poet's  life  is,  and  must  remain,  very  slight. 

Only  probabilities   and   inferences   drawn  from  his   Satires, 
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which  are  peculiarly  meagre  in  notices  of  the  poet  himself, 
suggest  an  approximate  date  of  his  birth,  the  probable  circum- 
stances of  his  social  position,  and  the  general  character  of  his 
later  life  and  pursuits.  He  doubtless,  however,  lived,  during 
his  maturer  years,  through  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  passed 
his  later  life,  which  reached,  perhaps,  to  eighty  years,  under 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian.  He  was,  for  the  most  part, 
after  his  training  as  a  youth  in  the  best  schools  of  Rome,  an 
amateur  rhetorician  in  the  capital  at  that  period  in  which  such 
multitudes  were  reciting  and  debating  and  haranguing  in  the 
apartments  of  private  houses,  in  public  halls,  and  even  in  the 
gymnasia  and  baths.  He  had  reached  middle  age  before  he 
gave  up  that  unreal  and  factitious  literary  life  and  devoted 
himself  to  real  satire.  There  are  no  evidences  that  he  gained 
high  contemporary  reputation  at  Rome,  or  won  personal 
familiarity  with  noble  families  or  high  officials  ;  but  rather  the 
contrary.  He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  them  from  a  posi- 
tion among  the  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  class,  and  he 
gives  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the  time  current  among  them 
regarding  the  great.  This  he  does,  perhaps,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  social  rebuffs  and  disappointed  jealousy ;  but  at  any 
rate  from  the  point  of  view  quite  certainly  of  a  native  of  one 
of  the  smaller  cities  of  Latium,  who  still  retained  in  Rome  the 
love  of  the  simpler  and  purer  life  apart  from  the  metropolis, 
and  who  held  to  the  traditions  of  a  better  past,  jealous  of 
metropolitan  life,  and  of  all  irruptions  of  foreign  elements  and 
ways,  seeing  in  them  only  evil  and  corruption.  He  was,  in 
short,  the  "  native  "  Italian,  giving  utterance  to  Roman  an- 
tipathy to  the  Greek  and  the  Asiatic ;  and,  in  his  literary  and 
social  connections  at  Rome,  one  of  that  rather  "  Bohemian  " 
set  of  which  Martial  is  a  good  representative. 

Juvenal's  satire  touches  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  at 
some  points,  but  mainly  covers  that  of  Domitian,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  that  during  middle  life.  If  written 
during  the  life  of  Domitian,  no  publication  of  any  portion  was 
ventured  by  him  until  the  succeeding  reign  of  Trajan  had  be- 
gun, when  he,  as  did  Tacitus,  found  that  the  time  had  come 
when  men  were  free  at  Rome  "to  think  what  they  pleased, 
and  to  utter  what  they  thought."  He  then  singles  out  the 
Hiost  notorious  personages,  and  crimes,  and  social  conditions 
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of  the  period  just  closed  with  Domitian's  death,  and  paints  them 
in  the  strongest  colors — Nero,  Domitian,  and  their  freedmen 
favorites,  and  all  the  luxury  and  iniquity  of  the  imperial  palace, 
the  imitation  of  it  by  the  nobility,  and  the  unnatural  and 
enormous  vices  of  both  men  and  women  in  high  society  at 
large.  He  pictures,  too,  the  next  lower  stratum — the  mass  of 
dependents  and  retainers  and  hungry  poets  and  rhetoricians 
crowding  the  thresholds  and  ante-rooms  of  the  wealthy ;  and 
then,  far  down,  lowest  of  all,  the  vast  populace,  servile,  idle, 
and  vicious,  whose  only  cry  was  for  "  bread  and  the  games  ;  " 
together  with  the  motley  foreign  elements  poured  into  Rome, 
to  use  the  poet's  figure,  as  into  a  vast  sewer — the  Greeklings, 
subtile,  versatile,  intriguing  parasites,  and  Asiatics  and  Egyp- 
tians with  their  voluptuous  habits  and  personal  vices  and  orgi- 
astic worships.  We  need  not  quote  from  that  well-known 
series  of  word-pictures  of  the  social  condition  of  Rome,  more 
.  comprehensive  and  complete  than  we  have  from  any  other 
source,  many  of  them  found  only  in  Juvenal,  and  all  so 
wonderfully  compact  and  graphic;  but  all,  without  material 
exception,  sketched  in  the  darkest  colors,  and  abounding  in 
those  terse  and  epigrammatic  and  stinging  comments  and 
epithets  and  judgments  of  which  Juvenal  is  the  acknowledged 
master.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  shameful  and  abominable  age 
of  Rome  which  he  portrayed ;  and,  as  we  are  carried  along 
by  the  torrent  of  his  vivid  description  and  powerful  invective, 
we  are  well-nigh  borne  on  also  to  the  comprehensive  and  un- 
compromising historical  judgments  in  which  he  occasionally 
sums  up  his  conclusions ;  as,  for  example,  "  There  will  be 
nothing  hereafter  more  excessive  in  iniquity  which  posterity 
can  add  to  our  morals.  Every  vice  has  reached  its  climax." 
Or  again,  "  Rare  indeed  are  the  good ;  their  number  is 
scarcely  more  than  that  of  the  gates  of  Thebes  or  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  The  ninth  age  is  passing,  and  a  generation 
worse  than  that  in  the  age  of  iron,  for  whose  reckless  crime 
nature  herself  has  found  no  name,  nor  hath  a  metal  .base 
enough  to  yield  one."  But  the  possible  ten  that  are  good 
in  this  Sodom  are  not  portrayed  in  Juvenal's  pages.  The 
picture  is  black  without  relief.  The  age,  as  he  paints  it,  is  all 
tyranny  and  servility,  Extravagance  and  cupidity,  ambition, 
falseness,  and  sensuality.     Juvenal  is  the  most  thorough  pes- 
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simist  of  antiquity,  and  his  Satires  have  made  their  full  im- 
pression upon  history.  Christian  writers,  especially,  have 
been  sometimes  inclined  to  accept  with  little  or  no  question 
his  picture  of  the  Roman  world  as  no  unlikely  or  unreal  contrast 
to  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  habits  of  Christian  times,  and 
as  manifesting  the  great  source  and  reason  for  the  early 
Christian  successes,  which  are,  in  their  view,  to  be  regarded 
as  chiefly  the  reaction  from  this  pagan  world  of  iniquity — 
prodigal  man  coming  to  a  sense  of  his  foul  degradation,  and 
seeking  deliverance  from  his  corruption.  Juvenal's  picture 
has  been  taken  as  hardly  more  than  the  actual  Roman  illus- 
tration of  that  well-known  judgment  of  heathenism  which  St. 
Paul  sketches  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corinth- 
ians. St.  Paul  was  an  eye-witness,  too,  in  the  same  city,  and 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  with  Juvenal ;  and  the  two  pictures 
wonderfully  match.  It  is  worth  noting  specially,  however; 
that  the  apostle's  picture  of  heathenism  was  not  actually 
drawn  from  Rome.  It  was  written  before  he  had  visited 
Rome,  and  is  a  picture  rather  of  Asiatic  and  Grecian  life  at 
the  time.  And,  though  true,  indeed,  of  like  scenes  and  con- 
ditions at  Rome,  it  is  not  to  be  pressed,  and  was  not  intended, 
as  a  comprehensive  and  exact  historical  sketch  of  Roman 
character  and  life. 

But  we  take  up  only  the  question  of  the  historical  justness 
of  Juvenal's  comprehensive  and  sweeping  judgments,  such  as 
we  have  quoted,  and  we  ask :  What  considerations  and  facts 
are  there  which  have  a  qualifying  bearing  upon  them,  and 
which  may  aid  in  gaining  a  just  estimate  of  the  more  average 
pagan  character  and  life  at  this  period  ? 

We  should,  first,  notice  the  bearing  of  Juvenal's  literary  train- 
ing upon  his  choice  and  treatment  of  his  subjects.  A  literary 
excess  and  vice  of  the  time  was  declamation.  Those  public 
and  private  halls,  gymnasia,  and  baths  at  Rome,  filled  with 
poets  and  haranguers,  turning  over  again  and  again  their 
hackneyed  topics  and  phrases,  discussing  subtleties,  revamping 
oft-used  legends  and  myths,  picturing  anew  in  glaring  colors 
the  scenes  of  history  most  fitted  to  rouse  the  strong  emotions 
of  horror  and  fear — all  this  was  a  poor  school  for  rhetorical, 
and  certainly  for  historical  training.  The  tendency  of  it  all  is 
declamatory  ;  is  to  a  choice  of  topics  and  a  style  of  treating 
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them  too  monotonously  impassioned  and  strained  ;  to  a  "  fac- 
titious indignation  of  the  head,"  to  a  vicious  striving  for  effect. 
Now  Juvenal  was  thus  trained.  "  He  declaimed,"  says  the  old 
biography  of  him,  "till  middle  life,"  and  animi causa,  not  for 
a  livelihood,  nor  as  a  preparation  for  the  cathedra  or  the  forum, 
but  just  for  favorite  declamatory  practise.  Not  till  middle  life, 
it  seems,  did  he  turn  from  those  amateur  performances,  and 
from  all  that  unreal  and  vapid  rhetoric,  and  begin  to  write 
satires  in  earnest.  However  far  it  is  true  that  he  was  moved 
to  these  by  genuine  indignation,  yet  personal  and  professional 
motive  may  easily  have  largely  mingled  with  it.  He  would 
be  an  original  among  these  many  jejune  imitators.  He  dis- 
dains now  their  hackneyed  themes  and  phrases,  and  takes  up 
real  and  recent  persons  and  crimes,  proudly  aware  now,  as  ' 
Martha  says,  of  "  the  horrible  originality  of  the  pictures  he 
will  draw  of  Roman  degradation."  He  is  genuinely  moved 
to  indignation  by  what  he  sees  in  that  world  of  Domitian,  but, 
after  all,  he  is  the  declaimer  turned  satirist  and  moralist,  and 
he  has  no  medium  colors  and  tones  for  his  canvas.  He  has 
not  enough  of  the  historian's  feeling  and  motive  to  lead  him 
to  relieve  the  picture  by  any  side-lights,  even  from  the  age  of 
Nerva  and  Trajan,  which  has  come  in  while  he  is  publishing 
his  portrayals  of  Domitian's  time. 

We  are,  again,  justly  to  put  ourselves  on  guard  in  relation 
to  a  professed  moralist  and  satirist  as  Juvenal  was.  One  who 
proposes  to  adjudge  his  time  in  that  character,  and  who  shows 
a  strong  pessimist  leaning,  is  likely  to  have  observed  the 
notorious  examples  of  what  he  is  seeking,  and  less  the  aver- 
age men  and  women  and  conditions  about  him.  He  is  in- 
clined to  estimate  his  time  according  to  the  evil  rather  than 
the  good  there  is  in  it.  It  is  all  in  keeping  for  him  to  be 
rigorous  and  severe  ;  and,  if  he  takes  in  hand  the  scourge  of 
satire,  to  show  how  vigorously  he  can  wield  it.  Satire  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  telling.  Average  character  is  not  suited 
to  its  purposes.  It  seeks  extreme  examples.  "A  single 
scandal  much  talked  of,"  remarks  Boissier,  "  easily  destroys 
the  effect  of  a  hundred  average  and  honorable  families  of 
whom  nothing  has  been  reported."  Juvenal  may  have  been, 
in  part,  thus  deceived.  He  starts  from  some  single  notorious 
example,  and  he  draws  too  large  inferences  from  it  for  the 
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sake  of  a  sweeping  generalization  that  shall  surcharge  his 
period  with  satiric  power. 

A  moralist,  too,  of  that  time,  it  is  well  to  add,  was  a  pes- 
simist in  accordance  with  the  general  conviction  of  the  heathen 
world  that  the  world  looked  backward,  not  forward,  to  a  bet- 
ter age — that  the  world  was  bad  and  could  only  become  worse. 
This  belief,  intensified  by  the  manifest  and  enormous  corrup- 
tions and  distresses  of  that  age,  naturally  dulled  the  percep- 
tion of  better  elements  and  hopes.  Juvenal  also  seems,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  Satires,  to  have  been  a  man  of  naturally 
strong,  impassioned,  if  not  austere  nature,  possessed  of  none  of 
that  natural  buoyancy  and  easy  good-humor  so  characteristic  of 
the  epicurean  and  eclectic  Horace,  who  could  laugh  at  faults 
and  ridicule  vices.  Juvenal  never  laughs.  He  seems  almost 
always,  and  quite  indiscriminately,  wrathful.  The  fop,  the 
gourmand,  the  parvenu,  and  the  assassin,  indecorums  and 
immoralities,  are  treated  in  nearly  equal  terms.  He  rarely 
approaches  the  humorous  or  the  playfully  sarcastic.  He  is 
the  stoic  satirist,  and  he  seems  to  judge  by  the  extreme 
maxims  of  the  school  which  taught  omnia  peccata  cequalia. 

Whether  Juvenal's  own  personal  life  and  associations  were 
altogether  such    as   to  have  justified   or   to  accredit   to  us, 
throughout,  his  austere  judgments  of  others,  is  also  a  ques- 
tion. .  Some  doubt  of  their  full  sincerity  may  be  raised  when 
we  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  so  intimate  with  the  free-mouthed 
Martial ;  that  the  epigrams  of  this  poet,  addressed  to  Juvenal, 
all  contain  some  obscenity;   that  several  of  the  persons  to 
*  whom  his  Satires  seem  addressed  as  to  real  persons  and  inti- 
mates were   either   of  very  indifferent  or  of  positively  bad 
character  ;  and  that  he  portrays  with  such  apparent  familiarity 
the  scenes  of  low  life  in  the  streets  and  taverns.     All  these 
seem  associations  somewhat  singular  for  this  austere  preacher 
of  virtue ;   and  while  they  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far  as 
evidence  concerning  the  personal  life  and  character  of  our 
Hogarthian  satirist,  yet  they  may  shake  the  confidence  we 
might  have  in  his  judgments  if  we  were  entirely  sure  he  was 
not,  in  Pliny's  phrase,  "  most  severe  towards  those  he  resem- 
bled," or  if  we  knew  him  to  be,  also  in  Pliny's  phrase,  "  as 
ready  to  pardon  the  errors  of  mankind  as  if  he  were  guilty 
of  some  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  as  cautious  of  commit- 
ting a  fault  as  if  he  never  forgave  one." 
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Does  Juvenal,  then,  intentionally  or  really  deceive  in  his 
Satires  ?  Not  so,  we  believe.  These  subtle  suggestions  to 
his  possible  discredit  need  not  assume  too  much  weight.  His 
pictures  are  individually  true,  and  he  paints  scenes  he  saw  in 
open  day,  blazoned  forth  in  palaces  and  streets ;  they  are 
photographs  from  the  time,  and  give  us,  with  those  of  Taci- 
tus, our  best  insight  into  that  side  of  it.  These  were  both, 
we  believe,  men  of  high  moral  and  patriotic  convictions, 
"  strong  haters,"  as  Merivale  calls  them,  Roman  prophets. 
Juvenal  did  not  invent  his  criminals  or  their  crimes.  They 
are  historical  facts.  But  his  declamatory  passion,  his  satirical 
aim,  his  undiscriminating  indignation,  his  pessimist  point  of 
view,  all  led  him  to  select  the  darkest  pictures  from  the  scenes 
around  him,  and,  certainly,  to  draw  conclusions  and  judgments' 
from  them  too  broad  and  sweeping.  There  were  other  facts 
and  another  side  which  he  did  not  see,  and  which  we  must 
study  elsewhere,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  more  average 
social  condition  of  the  time,  and  thus  qualify  and  tone  down 
and  supplement  the  pictures  of  this  rhetorical  and  sombre 
and  wrathful  satirist. 

We  may,  first,  compare  Juvenal's  judgments  with  those  of 
his  contemporaries.  None  of  them  have  judged  this  epoch 
so  severely  as  he.  Tacitus,  with  all  his  sententious  and  bitter 
estimates  of  events  and  men,  yet  intermingles  some  eulogy 
of  his  time.  "  All  was  not  better  in  an  earlier  age.  Our  age 
has  produced  also  virtues  and  talents  worthy  of  being  set 
forth  as  examples/'  Even  in  describing  the  very  age  of  Do- 
mitian,  he  says  :  "  Yet  an  age  not  so  barren  of  virtues  as  not 
to  have  furnished  good  examples."  And  at  the  accession  of 
Nerva  and  Trajan,  just  the  time  when  Juvenal  was  first  pub- 
lishing his  Satires,  Tacitus  hails  the  incoming  period  as 
"  the  aurora  of  a  most  happy  age."  Tacitus,  indeed,  is  the 
historian  of  emperors  and  generals ;  portrays  rather  the 
political  side  of  the  Empire,  and  traces  all  evils  to  the  exist- 
ing tyranny.  That  removed,  he  expects  the  fountain  of  evil 
to  cease.  Juvenal  looks  more  deeply  and  widely,  portrays 
the  private  and  social  corruption  which,  indeed,  the  incoming 
of  a  new  dynasty  could  not  so  completely  and  speedily  trans- 
form. He  knows  the  people  more  thoroughly  than  does 
Tacitus.     But  he  gives  no  hint  of  a  better  hope,  and  makes 
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no  allusion  to  the  better  side,  which,  surely,  if  it  was  before 
so  hidden  as  he  leaves  it  in  Domitian's  reign,  was  now  rapidly 
coming  to  view,  and  claimed  some  better  recognition  than 
that  negative  admission  that  the  good  might  be  as  many  as 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  or  the  gates  of  Thebes. 

It  is  especially,  however,  the  letters  of  Pliny  the  younger 
which  present  a  striking  contradiction  to  Juvenal's  Satires, 
and  justly  modify  their  impression.  These  letters  make  up 
a  full  and  varied  correspondence  of  that  intimate  friend  of 
Trajan  with  the  most  eminent  of  his  time  in  social  and  official 
position,  and  cover  the  same  period  with  Juvenal's  life  as  an 
author.  The  two  men  were  almost  exactly,  it  is  probable,  of 
the  same  age.  And  these  are  letters,  free  correspondence  ; 
and  though  composed  with  much  of  the  self-conscious  literary 
spirit  of  the  professional  letter- writer,  who  wrote  them  for  the 
public  as  well  as  to  his  friends,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
were  yet  written  with  no  designedly  apologetic  bearing  upon 
the  times,  and  no  historical  motive  indeed.  They  are,  there- 
fore, a  source  of  just  historical  impressions  concerning  the 
average  personal  life  and  character  of  the  period,  contem- 
porary and  ingenuous  pictures  as  they  are  of  social  and  pri- 
vate life.  Pliny's  easy  disposition,  his  life  of  wealth  and  pre- 
ferment, and  his  personal  vanity  and  complacency,  all  disposed 
him  to  a  somewhat  excessive  kindliness  of  judgment.  We  learn 
from  one  of  his  own  letters  that  he  was  criticised  as  being 
"too  lavish  in  commendation  of  his  friends."  He,  too,  saw 
little  or  nothing,  intimately,  of  those  lower  strata  of  life  which 
Juvenal  knew  so  well.  But  Boissier's  conclusion,  that  the 
average  character  of  the  Romans  of  the  better  classes  is  more 
justly  presented  to  us  in  his  Letters  than  in  Juvenal's  Satires, 
has  much  to  support  it. 

Pliny's  Letters  show,  first,  that  the  age  was  one  of  a  reviv- 
ing and  generally  active  religious  sentiment,  often  supersti- 
tious, of  course,  with  much  admixture  of  credulity,  divination, 
and  magical  arts  from  the  East,  much  resembling  mediaeval 
periods  in  this  respect.  But  a  general  belief  in  religion  and 
discharge  of  duties  to  the  gods  has  displaced  the  pervading 
scepticism  and  indifference  of  the  better  classes  so  marked  at 
the  close  of  the  Republic  and  the  opening  of  the  imperial 
period.      The  naturally  grave  and  earnest  character  of  the 
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Roman,  in  which  stoicism  took  root  so  readily  and  so  deeply, 
though  conquest  and  wealth  and  lawlessness  and  profligacy 
had,  for  a  time,  overrun  the  soil,  was  reasserting  itself  and 
craving  moral  discipline.  Philosophy  at  Rome  was  all  ethical, 
and  its  moral  truths  could  not  be  so  universally  discussed, 
and  so  impressively  enforced  in  the  lectures  and  the  lives 
of  those  stoic  philosophers  who  were  the  monks  of  ancient 
Rome,  without  great  practical  influence  upon  all  better  natures. 
Liibbert,  in  his  Epochs  of  Roman  Religion,  has  graphically 
said  :  "  Audiences  hung  with  the  profoundest  reverence  upon 
these  men,  marked  by  their  bristly  beard,  their  simple  over- 
garment, their  solemn  eye,  their  calm  bearing,  and  that  mar- 
ble and  unchanging  countenance,  which  never  seemed  to  feel 
or  reflect  what  elsewhere  moved  or  stormed  the  human  breast. 
.  ...  In  those  times  of  the  crash  and  dissolution  of  the  old 
faith,  this  was  a  saving  force.  It  gathered  around  its  stand- 
ard again  the  noblest  minds  to  contend  for  the  spiritual  sig- 
nificance and  ideals  of  life.  By  the  purity  of  its  endeavors 
and  the  nobleness  even  of  its  errors,  it  was  a  real  crusade  to 
save  holy  places  and  truths  from  utter  extinction  and  defile- 
ment." 

We  fully  recognize  the  value  of  this  religious  paganism  in 
its  real  influence  upon  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  class,  at 
least,  and  in  the  preparation  it  was  giving  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Christian  truth  and  life.  And,  besides  this  sterner 
stoicism,  the  incoming  of  Oriental  elements  at  this  period  was 
beginning  to  add  forces  from  the  more  emotional  and  mystical 
side  of  man's  higher  nature — forces  always  tending  to  extrava- 
gance and  evil,  but  yet  a  quickening  element  of  spiritual  life 
in  that  world-kingdom  which  was  preparing  the  way  for  the 
wider  assimilation  of  peoples  and  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

As  Capes  has  said  in  his  "Age  of  the  Antonines  "  :  "  There 
were  being  naturalized  on  Italian  soil  new  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, religious  moods  that  passed  from  mysterious  gloom  to 
enthusiastic  fervor,  the  idea  of  penitence  and  ascetic  self-de- 
votion, as  the  conditions  of  a  higher  life  and  of  closer  union 
with  the  divine,  answering  to  some  deep-seated  craving  that 
had  not  been  satisfied  elsewhere,  and  the  belief  in  a  world 
unseen  grows  in  intensity  and  earnestness." 

But,  confining  our  view  to  Juvenal's  period,  and  at  present 
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to  the  more  specific  evidence  in  Pliny's  letters  regarding-  per- 
sonal character  in  the  Roman  world,  we  are  heartily  attracted, 
first,  to  the  rhetoricians  and  professors  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophers as  he  depicts  them,  with  excessive  numbers,  in- 
deed, and  including  many  pedants,  poetasters,  and  declaimers, 
but  yet  a  class  than  which,  as  he  testifies,  "  none  could  be 
more  characterized  by  merit,  simplicity,  and  integrity." 
"  Many  and  bright  examples  "  of  these  men  he  says  he  could 
give.  "Let  one  suffice:  Euphrates,  the  philosopher,  of 
noble  and  venerable  aspect ;  with  no  moroseness,  but  much 
earnestness  ;  whom  you  could  not  but  revere  if  you  met  him, 
yet  not  fear  him ;  of  the  greatest  sanctity  of  life,  but  of  equal 
kindliness ;  who  pursues  vices,  not  men ;  nor  chastises,  but 
corrects  and  emends  evil-doers ;  "  a  careful  father  of  well- 
trained  sons,  and  an  earnest  adviser  in  public  affairs. 

The  nobility,  next,  as  they  appear  in  Pliny's  letters,  though 
politically  enervated  since  the  time  when  Rome  fell  under  em- 
perors who,  as  Tacitus  styles  them,  were  "  masters  of  citizens, 
and  slaves  of  freedmen,"  and  who,  when  Pliny  attended  in  his 
youth  their  sessions,  formed,  he  says,  a  Senate  "  trembling  and 
mute,  where  it  was  dangerous  to  utter  one's  thoughts,  and  in- 
famous to  keep  silent;"  which  "  never  deliberated  upon  serious, 
but  often  upon  sad  topics" — this  nobility  were  now  beginning 
again  to  "  enjoy  in  some  degree  the  knowledge  and  exercise 
of  their  prerogative,"  and  were  exhibiting  in  private  relations 
a  far  higher  character  and  mode  of  life  than  had  for  a  long 
time  been  true  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Tacitus  states  and 
accounts  for  the  same  fact  when  he  says :  "  Once  the  families 
which  united  wealth  to  high  birth  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  magnificence.  But  when  blood  flowed 
freely,  and  a  brilliant  position  was  a  mark  for  death,  danger 
rendered  men  more  wise."  "  Besides,"  he  adds,  "  the  new 
Senators  who  were  brought  into  Rome  day  by  day  from  the 
municipal  towns,  the  colonial  towns,  and  even  from  the  prov- 
inces, brought  to  Rome  the  economy  of  their  countries,  and, 
even  when  grown  rich,  yet  preserved  their  former  habits." 
Pliny  confirms  this :  "  This  new  nobility  has  lost  in  great  part 
those  habits  of  prodigality  which  wrought  the  ruin  of  the 
old."  The  imperial  example  of  Trajan,  who  lived  like  a  pri- 
vate man  in  his  villas,  with  his  simple  entertainments,  chiefly 
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of  a  literary  and  conversational  kind,  and  with  his  citizen  court, 
helped  to  strengthen  these  simpler  fashions,  and  to  revive  and 
manifest  also,  in  social  life,  the  genuine  excellencies  and  vir- 
tues of  personal  character. 

Pliny's  correspondence  with  this  nobility  and  with  this  literary 
and  professional  class  contains  a  long  series  of  noble  portraits 
of  high-toned  people  of  the  Roman  world,  kind  to  their 
slaves,  models  in  the  conjugal  and  parental  relation,  faithful 
to  friends,  true  to  their  convictions,  earnest  in  moral  studies, 
and,  with  the  utmost  honor  and  dignity  and  simplicity  and 
purity,  meeting  the  various  'obligations  of  private  and 
public  life.  He  gives  us  pictures  of  calm  and  cheerful  and 
religious  old  age,  like  that  of  Spurinna,  general  and  poet,  re- 
tired from  his  campaigns,  and  at  seventy-seven  spending  plac- 
id and  studious  days,  reading  and  conversing  and  counselling 
with  refined  and  cheery  hospitality ;  of  Bassus,  "  after  devot- 
ing youth  and  manhood  to  country,  giving,  as  was  due,  his 
declining  age  to  himself ;"  of  Verginius,  who  had  twice  de- 
clined the  empire  when  urged  upon  him  by  his  legions,  and 
who  indignantly  repelled  the  tribune  who  bade  him  "  receive 
it  or  the  drawn  sword  he  held ;"  reaching  his  "  eighty-third 
year  in  the  profoundest  tranquillity,  and  with  an  equal  measure 
of  veneration  ;"  of  Erucius  Clarus,  "irreproachable  man,  and 
worthy  of  the  ancients ;"  of  his  uncle  Septicius,  "  the  most 
sincere,  upright,  pure,  and  faithful  of  men  ;"  of  Claudius  Pol- 
lio,  as  a  specimen  of  Roman  officers,  "  who  preserved,  in  all 
the  variety  of  posts  through  which  he  passed,  his  honor  and 
his  humanity  unimpeached ;"  of  Terentius  Junior,  a  specimen 
of  those  "studious  country  gentlemen  who,  away  from  the 
city,  cultivate  letters  in  a  contemplative  life,"  and  who  so  sur- 
prised Pliny  with  his  wide  reading  and  well-stored  memory, 
and  elegant  command  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  of  Aristo, 
the  advocate,  so  learned,  able,  and  ready  to  aid  a  just  cause 
by  plea  or  advice,  and  who  "  regulated  his  life  by  the  precepts 
of  philosophy,  and  in  temperance  and  piety,  justice  and  forti- 
tude, has  no  superior  even  among  the  philosophers."  To  this 
list  of  refined,  scholarly,  assiduous,  true,  and  cordial  men  who 
are  portrayed  in  Pliny's  letters,  we  should  not  fail  to  add 
Pliny  himself  as  also  genuinely  distinguished  by  these  profes- 
sional and  personal  virtues  and  graces.     Among  the  young. 
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men  of  the  time,  too,  as  well  as  the  older  and  the  aged,  these 
letters  give  evidence  of  many  who  pursued  their  professional 
career  earnestly  at  Rome,  and  plead  before  the  tribunals,  and 
served  their  country  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  not  revelling  in 
the  camp,  but  employing  the  leisure  of  their  campaigns  in  the 
pursuit  of  Greek  and  Latin  letters. 

The  most  assiduous  literary  industry  of  the  men  of  Pliny's 
wide  circle,  of  which  we  get  so  strong  an  impression  from  his 
letters,  was  itself  inconsistent  with  self-indulgent  and  sensual 
living.  The  portraits  also  that  Pliny  draws  of  ths  women  of 
his  circle  are  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  these 
heroic  and  excellent  and  attractive  men.  He  has  pictured  to 
us'Arria  in  the  sick-room  of  her  husband  Paetus,  keeping  a 
cheerful  face  though  at  the  same  time  caring  for  their  son 
during  his  mortal  illness  in  another  apartment  of  the  house, 
and  then  keeping  the  son's  death  and  funeral  wholly  concealed 
from  the  sick  father's  knowledge,  foiling  his  anxious  questions 
with  the  reply,  "  He  has  rested  well,"  and  then  escaping  from 
the  room  to  indulge  her  grief,  and  returning  again,  as  Pliny 
says,  "  with  calm  countenance  as  though  she  had  left  her 
childlessness  outside  the  door."  "A  no  less  heroic  affection," 
he  adds,  "than  when  she  afterward  took  the  dagger  with 
which  her  husband's  honor  required  him  to  take  his  life,  and 
first  pierced  her  own  breast  with  no  sign  of  pain,  and  then 
handed  him  the  poniard,  saying,  '  Paetus,  it  gives  no  pang.'  " 
After  his  death  she  baffled  all  the  watchfulness  of  her  friends 
to  prevent  her  suicide,  declaring  that  she  would  "  find  some 
harsh  way  to  death  if  they  would  not  permit  her  an  easy  one." 
He  gives  us  also  the  picture  of  Fannia,  who  contracted  a  fatal 
disease  in  watching  over  a  vestal  virgin  in  her  sickness ;  who 
had  previously  followed  her  husband  twice  into  exile,  and  was 
at  last  banished  for  his  sake — a  woman  not  only  thus  heroic 
and  constant,  but  "  of  what  vivacity  and  humor  and  attractive- 
ness, and  yet  of  what  immaculate  purity  and  sanctity !  "  and 
she  the  daughter  of  a  like  mother.  To  the  list  of  refined, 
pure,  and  attractive  matrons  should  be  added  the  young 
daughter  of  Fundanus,  who  died  at  fourteen,  possessed  of 
so  much  sweetness  and  dignity  of  character,  so  devoted  to 
study  and  reading,  as  he  says,  and  displaying  so  much 
cheerfulness    and    fortitude   in    her   last    illness.      And    we 
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may  close  the  number  with  Pliny's  wife  Calpurnia,  with 
whom  his  relations  were  always  those  of  a  tender  and 
faithful  affection,  and  who  showed  the  heartiest  sympathy 
with-  his  literary  pursuits  and  his  public  life  and  reputation. 
Pliny's  general  testimony,  too,  to  the  "simplicity  and  purity 
and  strictness  of  ancient  manners"  still  preserved  among  the 
ladies  of  Spain  and  upper  Italy,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Such  are  specimens  of  Pliny's  male  and  female  portraits. 
It  is  surely  well  to  set  them  by  the  side  of  Juvenal's,  and 
strike  our  balance  for  a  just  estimate  of  the  higher  society  of 
the  time.  Do  we  not  seem  to  be  in  a  circle  adorned  by  such 
men  and  women  as  grace  the  best  society  of  our  own  or  any 
period  ?  We  get  insight  into  a  family  life  too,  greatly  softened 
and.  enriched  since  earlier  times  at  Rome,  when  stern  rule 
and  hai"sh  discipline  chiefly  characterized  it.  We  find  now  a 
chaste  and  tender  rearing  of  children,  and  an  enlarging  sphere 
of  culture  and  social  life  for  Roman  matrons  and  daughters 
who  had  earlier  been  so  rigidly  confined  simply  to  the  narrow 
and  petty  cares  of  the  household. 

Juvenal  himself,  even,  furnishes,  in  his  later  Satires,  views 
of  these  relations  adapted  to  qualify  greatly  the  picture  he 
draws  in  the  earlier.  No  one  has  set  forth  a  purer  ideal 
than  he  has  done  of  the  family,  of  the  obligation  due  to  the 
innocence  of  childhood  and  the  rearing  of  youth.  "  Let  noth- 
ing foul  in  word  or  look  touch  the  thresholds  within  which 

the  boy  is  reared The  greatest  reverence  is  due  to 

thy  boy.  If  thou  art  meditating  any  base  deed,  despise  not 
the  youth  of  thy  son,  but  let  the  thought  of  him  prevent  thy 
purpose  of  wrong."  This  sedulous  care  of  childhood  which 
Juvenal  enforces,  and  which  finds  a  place  in  the  discussions 
of  Seneca  and  Tacitus  upon  education,  is  also  brought  home 
later  in  this  period  with  very  practical  injunctions  and  results. 
The  philosopher  Favorinus,  as  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  in  an 
earnest  discourse  urged  upon  mothers  to  nurse  and  train 
their  children  themselves.  Sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  time 
show  that  this  subject  had  taken  a  hold  upon  society.  A  son 
records  upon  the  tomb  of  his  mother,  in  praise  of  her,  that 
she  had  suckled  her  sons  herself.  Some  letters  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius  with  Fronto  the 
tutor  of  the  imperial  family,  read  like  family  epistles  of  to-day 
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in  the  tender  concern  expressed  regarding  childish  maladies, 
and  in  the  messages  and  caresses  for  the  children.  Views 
and  manners  seem  indeed  to  have  greatly  softened  since  the 
time  when  Cicero  wrote :  "  When  a  child  dies  one  is  easily 
consoled ;  if  it  dies  in  the  cradle  one  hardly  takes  notice 
of  it." 

Pliny's  letters  abound  in  illustrations  of  the  importance 
coming  to  be  attached  to  school  training  and  studies.  He 
writes  to  Tacitus  to  engage  for  a  friend  the  best  possible 
tutor.  His  own  recommendations  of  one  for  this  office  dwell 
upon  his  "grave  behavior"  and  "irreproachable  morals" 
and  the  "  qualities  of  heart,"  as  of  equal  weight  with  profes- 
sional qualifications.  The  strict  training  of  Quadratilla's 
grandson,  and  the  almost  prudish  anxiety  with  which  his  eyes 
were  turned  away  by  her  scrupulous  care  from  all  the  vani- 
ties, even  pantomime  and  dancing,  give  us  a  picture  which 
might  answer  in  these  respects  for  an  old-time  New  England 
home.  Juvenal,  even,  utters  his  indignation  at  a  father 
"who  has  nothing  which  costs  him  less  than  does  his  son." 
It  was  at  this  period  that  provision  was  first  made  for  edu- 
cation at  public  expense,  when  Vespasian  first  gave  salaries 
from  the  Treasury  to  rhetoricians  and  teachers  at  Rome ;  and 
where,  soon  after,  Hadrian  established,  in  the  Capitol  itself,  a 
sort  of  University,  the  Athenaeum,  where  one  could  hear  ora- 
tors and  poets  of  renown.  Antoninus  Pius  gave  distinctions 
and  emoluments  to  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  throughout 
the  provinces ;  and  M.  Aurelius  endowed  four  chairs  of  phi- 
losophy at  Athens. 

"  Is  it  not  curious,"  adds  Boissier  to  the  above  general  pict- 
ure, "to  see  this  movement,  begun  in  the  writings  of  sages, 
in  the  lessons  of  philosophers,  in  the  verses  of  the  poets, 
communicate  itself  in  that  way  to  the  people  of  society  and 
bring  its  results  to  pass  in  private  life,  and  then  influence  the 
legislation  of  the  Empire,  so  that  what  was  at  first  only  a  ten- 
derer care  for  the  happiness  and  education  of  infancy,  ended 
by  becoming  a  system  of  public  instruction  which  extended  to 
the  entire  world." 

We  may,  however,  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  family 
life,  and  of  personal  friendships,  and  see  how  the  theories 
and  maxims  of  the  philosophers  are  becoming  applied  more 
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widely,  and  are  bringing  in  humane  views  regarding  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  his  fellow-man. 

In  the  thirteenth  Satire  Juvenal  condemns  revenge  with 
great  earnestness.  "  It  is  always/'  he  says,  "  the  satisfaction 
of  a  weak  and  narrow  mind."  In  the  fourteenth  he  condemns 
cruelty  to  slaves,  and  that  as  a  duty  to  humanity,  "  because 
their  souls  and  ours  consist  of  the  same  materials  and  of  equal 
elements  ;"  and  in  the  fifteenth,  in  a  fine  and  extended  pas- 
sage, he  enlarges  upon  pity  and  charity  and  sympathy  as  '*  the 
best  part  of  our  sensibilities,  and  that  whifch  specially  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  the  brutes,  and  is  an  endowment  sent  down 
to  us  men  from  the  heavenly  seats ;"  and  then  the  poet  draws 
a  fine  picture  of  the  inconsistency  and  brutality  and  inhuman- 
ity of  war. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  show  by  extended  quotations 
how  rife  these  moral  and  humane  ideas  were  in  the  utterances 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  time.  Their  appearance  in  the 
poets  shows  how  these  philosophical  views  were  insinuating 
their  way  and  getting  possession  of  men's  minds  at  large, 
and  forming  their  common  opinions,  as  Christianity  does  to- 
day. Such  views  and  feelings  had  been  not  losing,  but  gain- 
ing ground.  They  were  becoming  more  than  philosophical 
apothegm  or  rhetorical  ornament.  They  were  getting  a  prac- 
tical place  in  life.  To  Juvenal's  utterance  of  these  humane 
maxims  there  is  a  practical  commentary  furnished  by  the  let- 
ters of  Pliny,  and  also,  as  we  shall  see,  by  inscriptions  of  the 
period. 

The  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  that  be- 
cause of  the  view  that  they  possessed  the  same  human  nature 
with  their  owners,  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  letter  of  Pliny, 
full  of  hearty  and  natural  expression  of  feeling  at  the  illness 
and  death  of  some  of  them.  He  says  that  he  gratifies  his 
feeling  of  humanity  and  obligation  by  manumitting  them  be- 
fore death,  and  permitting  them  to  dispose  of  their  effects  by 
will,  and  that  he  conscientiously  administers  their  bequests 
himself  afterward.  Yet  this  does  not  prevent,  he  adds, 
his  sincere  grief  and  sense  of  bereavement,  springing  from 
those  very  humane  impulses  which  induce  him  to  grant  to 
slaves  these  privileges.  Cicero's  well-known  correspondence 
with  his  freedman  Tiro  is  always  that  of  friend  with  friend. 
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Absolute  ownership  of  slaves  is  naturally  accompanied  by  a 
code  of  absolute  laws  concerning  them,  and  such  were  those 
of  Rome.     Yet  the  natural  generosity  of  many  masters  like 
Cicero  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  the  many  counteracting  conditions 
that  spring  naturally  from  life,  and  from  personal  relations, 
exceedingly  modified  the  real  condition  of  their  slaves,  while 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  the  humane  maxims  of  the  philoso- 
phers, and  the  growth  of  gentler  manners  as  a  recognized 
mark  of  gentle  birth  and  good  breeding,  had  more  and  more 
influence,  till  at  last  they  together  made  a  place  for  humane 
laws  concerning  slavery  in  the  legislation  of  the  Empire.   The 
code  came  to  declare  the  principle  that  "all  are  born  free  by 
natural  right,  though  afterward  slavery  invaded  society  by  the 
law  of   nations."       Statutes  were  introduced  guarding   the 
slaves,  defending  them  from  wanton  abuse,  and  giving  them 
rights  of  legal  complaint  for  inhuman  treatment  before  the 
liighest  authority,  the  Prefect  of   the  city.     And  penalties 
^ere  inflicted  upon  inhuman  owners.     Hadrian  exiled  for  six 
•years  a  matron  who  cruelly  maltreated   her  slaves  without 
cause.     Sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  time  show  how  intimate 
and  tender  the  relation  of  owner  and  slave  was  in  many  in- 
stances.    Their  faithful  services  and  affection  are  commemo- 
rated in  epitaphs.   They  are  declared  to  be  lamented  "as  chil- 
dren of  the  household."     In  one  case,  a  mother  who  had  lost 
a  son  and  a  slave  of  the  same  age  had  them  buried  side  by 
side,  with  tombs  alike,  and  with  inscriptions  in  almost  the 
same  terms  for  each. 

Yet  more  interesting  evidence  is  gathered  of  the  existence 
in  pagan  Rome  of  this  period,  of  virtues  which  have  been 
thought  to  belong  quite  exclusively  to  Christianity.  Besides  the 
existence  of  a  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  and  of  the  duty 
of  a  broad  equity  and  clemency  and  kindness  toward  the  un- 
fortunate, and  even  to  slaves,  pagan  antiquity  came  to  know 
and  to  practise  benevolence  and  charity  in  striking  and  even 
organized  forms.  Cicero  had  pronounced  it  "the  virtue 
which  best  becomes  human  nature,"  and  said,  "the  man  truly 
liberal  uses  his  fortune  to  ransom  captives,  to  pay  the  debts 
of  friends,  and  aid  them  in  giving  dowries  to  their  daughters, 
and  in  gaining  and  increasing  property,"  the  motive  being, 
however,  largely  a  personal  or  political  one — for  he  treats  of 
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these  duties  under  the  head  of  the  useful,  the  self-advantageous, 
and  adds  that  the  discharge  of  them  is  "  to  serve  the  State." 
Under  the  Republic  largess  and  beneficence  had  been  chiefly, 
in  fact,  the  discharge  of  friendly  or  of  civil  and  political  duty. 
The  prodigality  of  the  republican  nobility,  with  their  halls 
crowded  with  clients  and  freedmen,  like  mediaeval  households 
filled  with  their  retainers,  had  been  a  kind  of  return  and 
security  for  the  nobles'  prescriptive  right  to  office.  With  the 
Empire,  however,  charity  became  more  connected  with 
humane  sentiment  and  principle,  and  private  and  disinterested 
acts  of  charity,  besides  those  which  were  a  sort  of  pay  for 
honors  received  or  desired,  gained  more  appreciation.  Phi- 
losophy was  more  and  more  warmly  counselling  such  acts  of 
private  beneficence,  and  teaching  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  men,  "  that  before  being  members  of  the  same  city,  they 
were  inhabitants  of  the  same  world."  Seneca's  phrase,  some- 
what sentimental,  perhaps,  in  his  mouth,  is  yet  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  ideas  that  were  entering  society.  "  Nature 
directs  that  we  assist  men.  Be  they  slaves  or  free,  free-born 
or  freedmen,  enjoying  liberty  as  a  right  or  as  a  friendly  gift, 
what  matters  it  ?  Wherever  a  man  is,  there  is  room  for  doing 
good." 

Now  these  sentiments  were  not  shut  up,  inoperative,  in  the 
books  of  sages ;  their  practical  results  may  be  pointed  to  in 
the  State  and  in  private  life.  Previously  existing  channels 
of  benevolence  were  widened  and  extended,  and  new  ones 
opened ;  and  a  manifestly  new  and  heartier  character  was 
impressed  upon  public  and  private  charities.  Largesses  to 
the  Roman  plebs  and  systematic  methods  of  cheapening  the 
price  of  food  for  them  were  no  new  thing  indeed.  Julius 
Caesar  gave  on  one  occasion  to  each  poor  citizen  ten  pounds 
of  oil  (used  at  Rome  for  food),  ten  measures  of  grain,  and 
one  hundred  denarii ;  and  at  his  time  the  number  of  depend- 
ents upon  public  aid  had  reached,  it  is  estimated,  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  Augustus  had  extended  to  infants  the  claim 
upon  largesses  of  grain.  Enormous  sums  were  thus  expended 
by  his  successors,  the  imperial  charities  being  sometimes  car- 
ried to  most  sentimental  and  absurd  excess,  as  by  Aurelian, 
who  proposed  to  give  not  only  oil  and  grain,  but  a  measure 
of  wine  also ;  vwhich  provoked  the  ironical  suggestion  of  his 
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Prefect:  "if  we  are  to  give  the  people  wine  also,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  us  but  to  add  chickens  and  geese  withal." 
But  the  gteat  system  of  legal  charities  in  money,  called  the 
"alimentary  institution,"  worked  out  by  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
and  extended  by  the  latter  from  Rome  to  Italy  at  large,  is 
evidence  of  a  truer  and  wiser  sentiment.  It  consisted  of 
monthly  distributions  of  aid  to  the  children  of  poor  families 
of  Rome  and  Italy,  from  a  fund  carefully  provided  by  the 
loan  of  money  from  the  imperial  treasury  to  proprietors  and 
capitalists,  and  secured  by  mortgage  at  low  interest  on  their 
lands.  It  was  partly  designed  to  aid  agriculture  by  furnishing 
it  capital,  but  its  chief  aim  was  to  distribute  the  interest  on 
the  loan  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  bestowed  in  small 
sums,  but  regularly  given  and  long  continued,  till  the  boys 
should  be  fit  for  drill  as  soldiers,  and  the  girls  for  marriage. 
Here  was  manifestly  in  view  a  political  interest,  the  anxiety 
to  increase  the  genuine  Italian  population,  and  to  raise  citi- 
zens and  soldiers  for  the  depleted  Roman  State,  and  perhaps, 
also,  a  method  of  taxing  the  provinces  for  the  good  of  Italy. 
But  there  was  also  a  humane  beneficence  involved  in  it ;  and 
these  imperial  foundations  came  to  be  more  definitely  con- 
nected also  with  personal  and  charitable  sentiment,  and  began 
to  be  increased  by  further  personal  contributions  and  private 
foundations  of  the  Emperors.  Antoninus,  for  example,  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  his  wife,  Faustina,  by  a  charitable 
foundation  to  aid  poor  girls,  besides  those  already  aided,  and 
wished  them  to  be  called  puellce  Faustiniana \ 

But  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  imperial  example  was  followed  by  persons  in  private  life, 
and  that  there  was  really  a  "  gush  of  benevolence,"  as  Bois- 
sier  says,  in  the  higher  ranks,  of  which  both  Pliny  and  the 
inscriptions  of  the  time  give  us  most  interesting  proof.  From 
various  letters  of  Pliny  we  might  make  a  long  list  of  wise  and 
munificent  charities  and  benefactions.  He  buys  a  farm  for 
the  permanent  support  of  his  old  nurse ;  he  presents  large 
sums  to  friends  for  their  various  needs ;  to  cities  with  which 
he  has  some  bond  of  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
libraries  and  schools;  and  in  one  case  he  gives  twenty- five 
thousand  dollars  "  for  the  maintenance  of  free-born  boys  and 
girls."     To  secure  the  perpetuity  of  this  fund,  he  conveys  to 
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the  State  landed  property  of  considerably  greater  value,  and 
has  it  conveyed  back  to  himself  mortgaged  with  a  yearly  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent,  of  the  principal  sum,  "thus  securing," 
as  he  says,  "  the  principal  to  the  community  and  making  the 
interest  certain ;  for  the  estate,  being  of  so  much  greater 
value  than  the  rent  charged  upon  it,  will  be  always  sure  of 
finding  a  tenant."  And  very  widely  through  the  Empire, 
cities  and  individuals  seem  to  have  worked  together  to  relieve 
the  poor.  A  citizen  of  Atina  bequeathes  his  town  sixteen 
thousand  dollars.  A  lady,  "  in  memory  of  a  son,"  as  she 
writes  it,  gives  Tarracina  forty  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in 
extending  the  alimentary  institution  there.  An  humble  ven- 
der of  herbs,  even,  bequeathes  a  little  village  of  Italy  three 
hundred  pots  of  drugs  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
"  that  medicines  may  be  gratuitously  furnished  to  the  poor  of 
the  town."  The  following  inscription  on  a  tomb  of  this  period 
seems  really  to  give  utterance  to  a  prevalent  spirit  of  the 
time :  "  Be  benevolent:  that  is  something  you  can  carry  with 
you. 

Besides  these  facts  gathered  from  the  letters  of  Pliny  and 
from  other  sources  and  inscriptions  of  the  same  period,  we 
may  cite  here  an  interesting  inscription  upon  a  tomb  near 
Rome,  probably  not  later  than  the  opening  of  the  imperial, 
and  possibly  belonging  to  the  republican  period ;  thus 
carrying  back  to  a  yet  earlier  time  than  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, the  evidence  of  the  practise  of  a  simple  and  practical 
charity  at  Rome:  "  Hospes,  resiste,  et  hoc  ad  grumum  ad 
laevam  aspice,  ubei  continentur  ossa  hominis  boni,  miseri- 
cordis,  amantis  pauperis.  Rogo  te,  viator,  monumento  huic 
nil  male  feceris.  G.  Ateilius,  Serrani  L.  Euhodus,  margari- 
tarius  de  Sacra  Via  in  hoc  monumento  conditus  est.  Viator 
vale."  The  epithets  here  applied  to  Euhodus  the  freedman, 
the  jeweller  of  the  Sacra  Via,  are  remarkable — "good,  pitiful, 
one  who  loved  the  poor."  M.  Egger,  in  commenting  upon 
them,  sets  them  in  contrast  with  contemporary  philosophical 
utterances.  Cicero  discountenances  pity  (miser icor did)  as 
enervating  to  the  soul,  and  as  disturbing  that  calmness  of 
spirit  which  should  constitute  the  supreme  condition  of  the 
wise  man.  Virgil  thus  describes  the  perfect  condition  of  the 
sage :     "  Nee   doluit    miserans  inopem  aut  invidit  habenti." 
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Seneca,  even,  condemns  tnisericordia  (emotional  sympathy 
with  the  distressed),  while  commending  acts  of  clemency  and 
mildness  (clementia  and  mansuetudo)  toward  such.  The 
sage's  firmness  and  serenity  need  not  exclude  beneficence, 
but  sympathetic  pity  is  not  well.  "  Succurret  alienis  lacrimis, 
non  accedet."  But  here,  in  the  epitaph  on  this  freedman- 
jeweller  of  the  Sacra  Via,  we  have  the  praise  bestowed  that 
he  was  atnans  pauperis.  On  later  Christian  monuments  the 
title  is  frequent ;  but  here  is  a  purely  pagan  type  of  it,  per- 
haps the  earliest  extant  record  of  pagan  private  charity,  and 
one  in  contrast  with  the  philosophical  teaching  of  the  time, 
certainly  not  springing  from  it— just  the  play  of  the  native 
Icindly  impulses  of  the  heart  in  one  of  the  plebeians  of  Rome. 
"We  may  also  cite  here  Acts  X.  as  giving  us  a  noteworthy 
portrait  from  the  period,  that  of  the  Italian  centurion,  Cor- 
nelius, a  pagan  before  his  baptism  by  St.  Paul,  and  at  the 
time  covered  by  the  description  of  him  as  "  devout  and  one 
who  gave  much  alms  to  the  people." 

The  facts  and  views  presented  above  cover  indeed  a  period 
to  a  portion  of  which  only,  Domitian's  reign,  Juvenal's  spe- 
cific judgments  were  affixed,  while  the  portion  of  it  just  sub- 
sequent to  Domitian's  death  has  been  styled  the  golden  age 
of  Rome.  It  may  be  asked :  Is  not  Juvenal's  judgment  never- 
theless true  of  his  time,  and  this  other  view  true  only  of  the 
time  that  immediately  followed  ?  But  we  cannot  so  sharply 
separate  periods  when  we  are  seeking  an  estimate  of  average 
social  and  moral  conditions.  It  was,  in  the  general  condition 
of  society,  substantially  one  period,  and  the  one  which  pre- 
sents to  us  the  last  result  of  cultivated  pagan  life  before 
Christianity  entered  it  as  a  pervading  and  transforming  force. 
The  average  of  society  was  not  all  debased  under  Nero  and 
Domitian,  when  we  see  it  presenting  so  different  an  aspect  as 
soon  as  these  Emperors  are  gone.  Exceptionally  bad  rulers 
give  indeed  exceptional  strength  and  prominence  and  increase 
to  the  bad  elements  of  society,  especially  in  a  government 
and  a  metropolis  like  that  of  imperial  Rome ;  and  Juvenal's 
unique  picture  of  this  is  most  exact  and  valuable.  But  to  see 
below  the  exceptional,  and  to  get  a  just  historical  view  of  the 
period  in  that  part  of  it  even,  and  yet  more,  to  justly  survey 
it  as  a  whole ;  and  to  get  also  a  just  appreciation  of  human 
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nature — of  what  is  has  from  its  Creator,  and  can  become 
under  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  aid  and  guidance  of  His 
providence,  we  need  to  appreciate  fully  these  scattered  in- 
scriptions and  these  other  evidences  from  pagan  antiquity  of 
humanity  and  charity,  and  of  gracious  and  virtuous  character  ; 
we  need  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  these  exhibitions  in  Pliny's 
letters  of  pagan  loveliness  and  virtue  in  private  life,  of  gentle 
heroism  in  suffering,  of  devotedness  and  constancy  unto 
death  in  the  conjugal  relation,  of  stern  integrity  in  public 
duties,  of  thoughtful  calmness  and  preparedness  and  self-sur- 
render in  view  of  death,  of  benevolent  and  wise  charity. 
There  is  surely  vastly  more  of  all  this  excellence  in  Christian 
times,  springing  from  a  more  profound  and  true  and  authori- 
tative principle — love  to  God.  Religions,  indeed,  differ  less 
in  their  precepts  than  in  their  principles.  But  the  purity  and 
abundance  of  their  fruits  will  correspond  to  the  depth  and  con- 
trolling power  of  the  principle.  And  in  Christian  times  there 
is  far  more  and  higher  illustration  of  what  Christian  truth  and 
life  can  effect,  when  there  is  the  requirement' of  a  divine  com- 
mand, and  the  effulgence  of  a  divine  example,  and  the  power 
of  a  new  life  implanted  and  nourished  by  divine  grace,  and  the 
great  organization  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  all  the  manifold 
incentives  of  a  Christian  civilization ;  just  as  there  is  a  richer 
growth  under  a  bright  sunshine  from  heaven,  with  gentle  and 
unfailing  dews  and  rains,  than  can  flourish  in  the  twilight  of  a 
dawn.  So  charity,  for  example,  appears  both  more  pure  and 
more  abundant  when  Christianity  becomes  established  at 
Rome.  Every  Christian  Church  was  a  charitable  association 
of  the  highest  kind,  whose  treasury  held  sums  contributed 
only  with  the  purest  motives,  and  employed  only  for  the  pur- 
est ends,  justifying  Tertullian's  celebrated  contrast  of  the 
Christian  societies  with  the  pagan  Sodalities,  and  leading  the 
great  opponent  of  Christianity,  the  Emperor  Julian,  to  attrib- 
ute the  success  of  the  new  religion  to  the  care  its  disciples 
took  of  strangers  and  of  the  poor,  and  to  commend  their 
example  to  the  pagan  priesthood  as  essential  to  their  own  con- 
tinued existence  and  influence.  It  was  first  in  connection  with 
Christian  churches  that  there  were  established  hospitals  for 
the  deformed  and  crippled,  who  could  not  become  soldiers  or 
laborers ;  refuge-houses  for  strangers  and  for  the  sick,  whose 
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wants  were  served  by  deaconesses ;  orphan  asylums  to  receive 
outcast  children  marked  by  disease  or  congenital  deformity, 
and  exposed  in  the  public  squares  of  Rome.  Infanticide  in 
such  cases  as  these  did  not  disappear  from  Rome  till  the  time 
of  Christian  emperors.  All  these  most  truly  and  purely 
charitable  institutions  arose  first  as  the  fruits  of  a  charity 
which  gave  where  it  did  not  hope  to  receive  anything  again, 
acting  in  loving  obedience  to  the  Master's  command. 

But  in  that  previous  age  of  a  religion  that  was  hardly  more 
than  a  system  of  unintelligible  ritual,  with  many  gods,  but 
with  a  deity  present  to  the  best  minds  as  hardly  more  than  an 
indefinite  abstraction  and  a  philosophical  unity  and  moral  order 
of  things;  when  law  and  social  usage  did  little  to  protect,  and 
less  to  enforce,  personal  purity  and  morality ;    when  incite- 
ments to  a  reckless  and  passionate   life  abounded  on  every 
hand ;  when  there  was  no  marriage  bond  made  strong  and  per- 
manent by  law  or  custom ;  when  slaves  were  numbered  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  every  freeman ;  when  wars  abroad  and 
civil  strife  at  home  were  more  the  rule  than  the  exception — 
even  then  multitudes  kept  themselves  pure,  led  peaceable  and 
orderly  lives,  followed  the  inward  light,  feeble  as  it  was  com- 
paratively, with  a  steady  course,  and  worked  with  all  fidelity 
to  attain  a  high  ideal  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 
Character  stood  a  test  then  such  as  it  hardly  encounters  now. 
Virtues  struggled  upward  through  all  their  adverse  surround- 
ings and  grew  fair  and  strong  in  many  lives.     We  rejoice  to 
recognize  the  fact,  to  the  honor  of  those  philosophers  and 
sages,  and  of  those  many  men  and  women  in  ordinary  life 
*who  kept  themselves  unspotted  from  that  world,  and  to  the 
honor,  too,  of  the  Creator  of  men,  who,  as  St  Paul  declared, 
has  written  His  moral  law  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  to  which 
these  facts  bear  full  testimony.     They  help  to  justify  also  as 
well  that  view  of  pagan  responsibility  which  St.  Paul  declares, 
and  the  sufficiency  to  that  end  of  the  moral  endowments  and 
opportunities  bestowed  upon  the  heathen  world. 

This,  then,  was  the  society  in  which  Christianity  was 
planted.  The  new  faith  did  not  come  only  as  the  forlorn  hope 
of  a  prodigal  and  corrupt  society.  Its  early  converts  were  not 
from  the  mass  of  the  vicious  pagans.  It  was  not  those  im- 
bruted  by  lust  and  vice,  dulled  and  deadened  in  their  finer 
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spiritual  nature,  to  whom  its  spiritual  truths  came  with  power. 
But  its  appeal  was  welcomed  by  multitudes  of  better  souls, 
true  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  aspiring  after  a  higher  life- 
It  was  those  who  were  watching  the  dawn  who  welcomed 
the  sun  when  it  rose  upon  them  with  healing  in  its  beams. 

But  yet  we  recognize  the  fact  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
spiritual  power  in  pagan  Rome  to  make  these  better  senti- 
ments and  convictions,  comparatively  self-cherished  and  irre- 
sponsible as  they  were,  become  a  supreme  duty  and  a  fully- 
settled  principle  of  life,  and  to  make  them  pervade  the 
masses  of  her  capital  city  or  of  her  extended  and  manifold 
empire.  The  best  pagan  philosophy  and  thinking  was  the 
privilege  of  the  few,  comparatively — not  of  the  mass  of  men 
in  cities  and  countries.  It  had  no  one  living  and  true  God  to 
hold  forth  with  unshaken  and  authoritative  conviction  before 
those  mighty  and  mingled  populations ;  no  one  inspired  and 
authoritative  Book,  revealing  a  divine  law  in  all  the  fulness 
of  its  principles  and  precepts,  and  presenting  a  divine  Re- 
deemer and  Lord  to  win  the  personal  faith  and  allegiance  ot 
mankind.  And  had  not  Christianity  not  merely  sent  forth  a 
light  as  of  the  coming  dawn,  which  we  see  reflected  in  the 
moralists  and  philosophers  of  that  age,  who  possessed  what 
Tertullian  called  "the  mind  naturally  Christian, "  had  not 
Christianity  also  fully  risen  on  a  world  prepared  for  it  by  the 
plowshare  of  providential  history,  and  sown  with  the  seeds 
of  divine  truth,  and  cultivated  by  the  patience  and  energy 
of  divine  grace,  the  world  would  have  perished  under  the 
power  of  such  sins  and  enormities  as  spring  from  unregen- 
erate  human  nature  and  overpower  the  great  mass  of  men, 
such  sins  as  Juvenal  portrays,  and  such  as  were  then  bring- 
ing a  tide  of  corruption  and  death  into  the  Roman  metrop- 
olis and  empire.  William  A.  Packard. 


IV. 

THE    APOLOGETICAL  VALUE   OF   THE    TESTA- 
MENTS  OF   THE   XII   PATRIARCHS. 

THEY  tell  a  story  of  a  botanical  enthusiast,  who  left  his 
English  home  and  travelled  the  world  over  in  search  of 
a  mistletoe  upon  an  oak.  Returning  after  his  long,  but '  un- 
successful quest,  he  incidentally  mentioned  to  his  agent  the 
cause  of  his  long  absence.  "  Why,"  cried  the  astonished  man, 
"there  is  the  very  thing  you  have  sought — at  your  own 
door ! "  This  incident  will  illustrate  much  that  occurs  in 
far  more  serious  researches.  How  often  we  fail  to  see  and 
make  use  of  the  facts  that  lie  at  hand,  in  our  eager  search 
for  the  same  facts  through  more  difficult  mediums,  or  in  more 
recondite  quarters.  Every  branch  of  human  inquiry  will 
furnish  examples,  patristic  criticism  no  less  than  the  rest. 
Thus,  while  eyes  Were  worn  out  deciphering  the  "  one  only 
extant  copy  "  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  con- 
jecture balked  in  the  effort  to  elucidate  its  errors  or  lacunae, 
two  frequented  European  libraries  each  held  an  additional 
authority  for  the  text.  Again,  while  men  were  striving  over 
certain  readings  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  until  the  world 
was  tired  of  their  wrangling,  all  the  time  at  least  two  Greek 
manuscripts  of  that  book,  a  simple  glance  at  either  of  which 
would  have  forever  settled  all  dispute,  were  lying  hid  in  East- 
ern monasteries  awaiting  discovery.  Even  more  strangely 
has  the  world  dealt  with  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patri- 
archs. It  has  not  been  hidden  away  in  the  East  or  in  private 
libraries.  It  has  been  before  the  critical  world  for  now 
near  two  centuries.  Yet,  though  containing  within  itself  no 
doubtful  answers  to  several  important  questions,  it  has  not 
been  allowed  to  speak  upon  them.  Its  fortunes  have  been  of 
the  strangest.  From  the  time  of  Jerome  to  the  time  of  Robert 
Grosseteste  no  Western  eye  seems  to  have  looked  upon  it. 
And  though  each  of  the  great  English  universities  possessed 
a  good  copy,  its  Greek  text  was  not  printed  until  1698.     Even 

(57) 
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after  printing,  its  perverse  fate  followed  it ;  for  nearly  a  century 
and  three-quarters  men  were  content  to  read  what  was  virtu- 
ally the  inaccurate  editio  prtnceps.  No  real  effort  to  correct 
Grabe's  text  seems  to  have  been  made  until  Mr.  Sinker  gave 
us  in  1869  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  Cambridge  manuscript 
carefully  collated  with  the  Oxford. 

The  strange  indifference  with  which  the  book  has  been  re- 
garded is  evinced  in  more  than  one  direction.  Perhaps  we 
have  no  better  witness  than  it  to  the  Nazarene  doctrine  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  And  yet,  while  men  have  been 
twisting  and  trimming  down  and  fitting  together  the  scanty 
and  generally  second-hand  fragments  to  be  gleaned  on  this 
subject  from  much  later  church-writers,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  mosaic  thus  formed  would  present  the  lineaments  of  a 
recognizable  picture ;  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to.no  one 
simply  to  let  an  early  Nazarene  writer  speak  for  himself. 
When  the  book  has  been  appealed  to,  it  has  been  approached 
with  preconceived  opinions  of  what  its  Christology  should  be  ; 
and  although  it  presents  a  pure  Nicene  doctrine,  some  writers 
by  the  application  of  a  sweeping  theory  of  interpolations,  have 
attempted  to  prove  it  Ebionitish,  and  others,  by  an  unprece- 
dented pressure  of  phrases,  which  any  Trinitarian  would  (and 
properly)  use,  have  been  able  to  find  it  Patripassian.  Again, 
there  are  few  writings  of  equal  value  for  the  early  history  of 
the  New  Testament  canon ;  but  here  also  we  must  say  that 
there  are  few  early  writings  whose  testimony  on  this  subject 
has  been  so  strangely  neglected.  Dr.  Lightfoot  almost  alone 
seems  to  have  recognized  its  importance,  and  treated  it  with 
its  deserved  respect. 

Our  present  purpose  is,  confining  ourselves  to  this  one  sub- 
ject, to  enquire  into  the  value  of  this  writing  for  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Setting  aside,  then, 
all  other  questions  connected  with  the  book,  whether  of  general 
or  special  importance,  we  purpose  to  dispose  very  briefly  of 
the  few  preliminary  questions  which  must  be  settled  before 
the  worth  of  a  witness  to  the  canon  can  be  estimated,  and 
then  address  ourselves  to  the  main  point:  "What  witness 
does  the  book  bear  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament? " 

As  its  name  suggests,  the  book  is  a  Christian  pseudepigraph 
purporting  to  give  an  account  of  the  last  utterances  of  the 
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twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  warning  their  children  to  avoid  the  sins 
into  which  they  themselves  had  fallen,  and  laying  bare  to 
them  the  things  which  should  come  in  the  after-time.  There 
is  no  dispute  as  to  the  object  of  the  work :  it  is  evidently  ad- 
dressed to  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  to  attract  them  to  or 
confirm  them  in  Christianity,  as  a  development  of  antique  Ju- 
daism known,  foretold,  and  prepared  for  from  the  beginning. 
Nor  should  there  be  any  dispute  as  to  the  nationality  or 
ecclesiastical  connection  of  its  author.  Ritschl,  indeed,  for- 
merly contended,  and  Vorstman  and  Hilgenfeld  still  contend, 
that  its  author  was  a  Pauline  Christian :  but  Ritschl,*  led  by 
the  reasonings  of  Kayser,  frankly  retracted  that  view,  and 
nearly  all  critics  now  agree  that  the  author  was  a  Judaeo- 
Christian.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt,  indeed,  that  he  was 
a  Jew  by  birth :  the  evidences  of  Jewish  feeling  and  thought 
overspread  the  pages.  The  special  character  of  his  Christi- 
anity presents  a  nicer  question ;  but  here  also  the  evidence  is 
decidedly  preponderant  in  favor  of  the  view  of  Ritschl  that 
the  author  was  a  Nazarene.  He  evidently  lives  in  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  Christianity  is  viewed  not  as  a  superseding  of, 
but  a  superinducement  on,  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  Levitical 
priesthood  has  been,  indeed,  superseded,  but  by  one  who  as 
descendant  of  Levi  is  to  be  eternal  priest ;  and  in  doctrine, 
ethics,  attitude  towards  asceticism,  etc.,  the  author  evinces 
that  he  has  felt  no  contrast  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  integrity  of  the  book  is  also  unquestionable : 
Vorstman  has  set  that  question  finally  at  rest.  The  book  is 
all  of  a  piece  ;  and  it  is  capable  of  detailed  proof  that  the  as- 
serted interpolations  are  in  the  same  style,  and  present  all  the 
same  peculiarities  as  the  body  of  the  book.  We  can  afford 
to  overlook  all  charges  of  interpolation  when  the  passage  is 
contained  in  both  MSS. 

Setting  these  points  thus  aside  we  turn  to  the  important 
question  of  the  date  of  the  writing.  The  first  rough  outlines 
of  its  determination  may  be  obtained  by  observing  the  facts : 
first,  that  the  book  of  Enoch  is  several  times  quoted  in  it,  and 
secondly,  that  Origen  quotes  it  by  name,  and  Tertullian  has 


*  Sec  Ritschl's  Entstehung,  etc.,  p.  172,  note  1 :  and  on  this  whole  section  Sinker's 
Testamenta  xii  Patt.,  pp.  188  sq.,  to  which  book  the  present  article  is  greatly  indebted. 
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twice  used  its  thoughts  and  wording.*  More  narrow  limits 
are,  however,  attainable.  Thus,  on  the  one  side  it  is  certain 
that  the  book  was  written  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  (a.d.  70) ;  and  on  the  other,  before  the  harrowing  of  the 
land  during  the  revolt  of  Barkokaba  (c.  a.d.  135).  We  shall 
see  subsequently  that  it  bears  evident  traces  of  a  knowledge 
of  John's  Gospel.  If  we  assign  the  composition  of  that  gos- 
pel to  98-100,  then  this  work  was  not  written  before  100;  if 
we  hold  the  date  of  John  in  uncertainty,  then  the  limit  for  the 
composition  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs  is  left 
on  this  side  at  a.d.  70.  How  much  before  135  it  was  written, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  book  shows 
no  trace  of  the  troublous  times  that  preceded  the  insurrection, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  as  early  as  117.  Tak- 
ing other  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  can  with  some 
confidence  be  affirmed  that  it  cannot  have  been  composed 
much,  if  any,  later  than  120.  With  these  limits  agree  the 
opinions  of  the  most  considerable  critics ;  thus  Ewald  dates 
the  book  90-110,  Vorstman  soon  after  70,  Langen  and  De 
Groot  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, Wieseler  100-120,  Dorner  and  Sinker  100-135.  We 
shall  assume,  then,  that  the  most  probable  date  is  100-120  a.d. 
Consider  now  what  this  means.  We  have  here  a  Christian 
writing  coming  from  the  Jewish  Church,  and  dating  from  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  second  century.  It  belongs,  then,  to 
the  same  period  from  which  we  have  received  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  of  Rome  (97),  Barnabas  (ic6),  Ignatius  (115),  and 
Polycarp  (116),  together  with,  in  all  probability,  that  to  Diog- 
netus  (117).  That  is,  it  comes  to  us  with  tidings  of  what 
was  thought  and  what  was  held  in  the  very  earliest  period  of 
post-apostolic  Christian  history :  and  its  testimony  to  our 
Canon  is,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  a  time  when  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Apostles  were  bearing  personal  witness  to  the 
writings  of  their  masters.  Its  testimony,  then,  is  of  supreme 
importance  :  the  New  Testament  books  which  were  in  exist- 
ence when  it  was  written  and  were  accepted  as  authoritative 
by  its  author,  beyond  all  doubt  sprang  from  the  very  bosom 

*  See  Test.  :  Sim.  v.  ;  Levi  x.  xiv.  xvi.  ;  Jud.  xviii.  ;  Naph.  iv.  ;  Dan.  v.  ;  Zeb.  iii.  ; 
Benj.  ix.  Orig.  :  Horn,  in  Jos.  XV.,  c.  6.  Tertullian  :  Adv.  Marc.  V.  I ;  Scorp.  c.  13. 
Hilgenfeld  expressly  admits  these  references  {EinUitung%  p.  71). 
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of  the  Apostolic  circle.     Again,  not  only  does  this  book  bear 
contemporary    witness  with  the  Apostolical  Fathers,    but   it 
strengthens  their  testimony  by  the  addition  of  its  own  in    a 
very  much  greater  than  an  arithmetical  proportion.     It  not 
only  adds  another  witness,  but  it  adds  a  witness  from  an  en- 
tirely different  source  ;  and  by  exhibiting  the  fact  ,of  the  ex- 
ceedingly  wide-spread   acceptance   of  the    New   Testament 
books  at  so  early  a  date,  evinces  either  that  they  had  already 
been  in  existence  a  considerable  time,  or  that  they  had  come 
to  the  Church  as  authoritative  documents  from  authoritative 
sources,  and  that  this  authority  had  winged  their  rapid  flight 
to  every   corner   of  the  world.     In  either  case,   the  Apos- 
tolical origin  of  the  books  is  established.     The  other  writers 
of  the  age  represent  to  us  the  Churches  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Syria,  Asia   Minor,  and    Greece.      The  Testaments   of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  complete  the  circle  by  bringing  us  tidings 
from  the  Jewish  Church  at  Pella,  and  declaring  to  us  that  the 
"books  to  which  it  witnesses  were  the  common  heritage  of 
all  of  the  Christian  name  throughout  the  world.     Here,  too, 
there  was  no  difference  between  Greek  or  Jew,  circumcision 
or  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  inadequacy  of  its 
treatment  heretofore  warrant  us  in  going  somewhat  dryly  into 
details.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  a  somewhat  full  manner,  but 
as  briefly  as  possible,  attempt  to  answer  the  question  :  What 
does  this  book  know  of  our  New  Testament  ? 

At  the  outset  we  must  note  that  the  form  of  the  book  for- 
bids any  very  full  witness  to  the  New  Testament.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  spoken  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  long  before 
even  the  Old  Testament  was  written ;  direct  reference  to 
either  Testament  was  alike  out  of  the  question.  The  Apoca- 
lyptic form  of  the  book,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  also  militated  against  free  use  of  the  New  Testament. 
And  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  composed  of  a  detailed  account 
of  the  more  obscure  portions  of  the  history  of  the  patriarchs 
themselves,  presents  still  another  reason  why  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  glean  very  full  witness  from  it  to  our  books.  We  can 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  hope  only  for  obscure  and  uncon- 
scious allusions,  except  in  the  case  of  such  evangelical  facts 
as  could  be  readily  worked  into  the  brief  Messianic  passages. 
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It  may  serve  to  impress  us  with  some  idea  of  the  authority 
ascribed  to  every  word  of  Scripture  in  those  days,  and  of  the 
constant  use  made  of  it,  to  find,  as  we  shall,  that  in  the  face 
of  all  these  considerations  we  can  discover  sure  traces  of 
nearly  all  of  our  New  Testament  books  in  the  pages  of  this 
one  not  voluminous  writing. 

The  evidence  by  which  this  is  evinced,  is  briefly  as  follows : 

I.  The  character  of  the  book  is  just  such  as  we  should  ex- 
pect from  an  author  deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines,  ethical 
teaching,  and  even  diction  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
catholic  in  its  doctrine, — liberally  catholic  like  the  New 
Testament  itself.  The  Gentiles  are  to  be  fellow-heirs  of  sal- 
vation with  the  Jews ;  salvation  is  by  grace  through  faith,  and 
yet  not  divorced  from  works.  Christ  is  God  and  man  in  one, 
— it  was  the  Most  High  who  died  on  the  cross  ;  and  yet  He  is 
distinguished  from  God  by  being  His  Son.  The  mild  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  has  largely  leavened  the  stern 
Jewish  morality  which  the  writer  inherited.  It  is  precisely 
the  homely  Christian  virtues  of  lowliness  and  simplicity  of 
heart  that  are  most  dwelt  upon.  Sin  is  represented  as  an  in- 
ward thing — of  the  mind,  and  as  existing  in  all  its  vileness 
and  deserving  harshest  condemnation  even  when  no  outward 
action  has  given  it  expression.  And  love  is  distinctly  made 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  All  this  distinctively  New  Testament 
teaching  is  clothed  in  New  Testament  forms.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  with  Bishop  Lightfoot  that  "  the  language  in  the  moral 
and  didactic  portions  takes  its  color  from  the  Epistle  of  James, 
and  in  the  prophetic  and  apocalyptic  portions  from  the  Rev- 
elation of  St  John."  We  think  no  one  can  read  the  book 
simply  and  unsophisticatedly  without  feeling  that  its  author 
had  these  writings  in  his  mind  as  models.  On  this  general 
point,  however,  we  need  not  dwell. 

II.  Descending  to  specific  details  we  must  note,  second- 
ly, that  the  language  of  the  writer  is  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  This  arises  from  two  causes :  First,  like 
the  New  Testament  authors,  our  author  writes  Hellenistic 
Greek ;  but,  secondly,  we  must  add,  his  vocabulary  has  been 
largely  affected  from  New  Testament  sources.  To  the  first 
of  these  should  be  attributed  the  presence  of  the  usual  gram- 
matical and  syntactic  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek  as  well 
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as  the  general  peculiarities  of  vocabulary.  There  are,  how- 
ever, not  doubtful  testimonies  to  the  action  of  the  second 
cause  also.  The  book  is  remarkable  both  for  the  number  of 
unusual  non-New  Testament  words  it  contains,  and  for  the 
presence  in  it  of  numerous  peculiar  words  seemingly  borrowed 
from  New  Testament  sources.  Of  the  first  of  these  charac- 
teristics we  give  some  sort  of  an  example  in  a  note  :*  of  the 
second,  the  following  lists  will  furnish  a  sufficient  exemplifica- 
tion. 

The  following  rare  words  found  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
XII   Patriarchs   are   in  the  New  Testament  peculiar  to  St 

Paul,  viz  :    (dyaSaovvrf),  dyKoavvrjy  (dyvela),  (ddidXenrTG>g),  aioxpoicepdia 

(in  Paul — <^7C),  dfieravdrp-os,  dvaveovo^ai,  (d:rA6n^),  dnoSiii-if,  dpioKua, 
4pit6£eiv,  (dppafi&v),  /3aaiXei>g  aicjvuov,  diaipeaic,  diKcuoKptoia,  dwapovv, 
iytavxdofuu,  kvdpxeodai,  evdogdZeoScu,  (evdrrjc),  tpeSifa,  SiXoj  kv — ,  Uavoco, 
IXapSrrjc,  (icavuv),  peTaoxflpaTiZeiv,  p,oXvap/>q,  [iioptpaxjig},  (fiVKTTjpi^G)),  (vov 
Seoia),  oUreipeiv,  dkiyoxpvxia  (Paul — og)  dotppTjoig,  Trapa^TjKTj,  [TrapaKaTaSrJKTJ], 
(jTapedpeveiv),  7TCLpopyi^eivy  Treptepyd&O'&cu,  m6rri$,  ttXeovektbiv,  TroptOfiSs, 
(Ttpaorrft)  npoKOTrfj,  arepecofia,  av^vyogf  v7rav$po$,  vnortievai,  varepoi  icaipoi, 

<Pwh6<o,  <p<otio/j6$,  tpcjpl&iv.  In  other  words,  of  the  words  peculiar 
to  Paul  in  the  New  Testament,  this  writer  uses  no  less  than 
fifty-one ;  of  which  thirty-nine  occur  in  no  other  Christian 
writer  of  his  age.  The  force  of  this  as  an  argument  that  our 
writer  had  Paul's  Epistles  and  gained  this  vocabulary  from 
them  can  be  estimated  by  remembering  two  facts :  First,  that 
this  similarity  does  not  at  all  concern  general  similarity  of 
vocabularies,  but  only  the  peculiar  words  common  to  the  two 
writers.  When  two  writers  are  very  similar  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  diction,  certainly  some  kind  of  connection  exists 
between  them.  And,  secondly,  as  against  the  thirty-nine 
words  found  only  in  Paul  in  his  age,  and  only  in  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  XII   Patriarchs  in  its,   Canon  Westcott  cata- 


*  In  these  lists  words  in  parentheses  are  also  found  in  Christian  writings  contempo- 
rary with  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs.  Words  enclosed  in  square  brackets 
are  found  only  in  the  Oxford  Manuscript.  The  following  unusual  words  (gleaned 
wholly  under  the  letter  A)  are  found  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. :  (Iphafifc,  dya&orqc,  dya&vvu,  dyiaojia,  ddot-eu,  ddpvvu, 
oUifa,  aioxpoicepdia,  alaxpopfipeveiv,  u/cdAv^of,  dtcaTafidxaroc,  uKohaaia,  akyrifia,  u7.eip.fia, 
oXXoioct,  dfiavpoo,  dpvTjoiKOKOt,  dvatdfct  dvaipoKToc,  dvaia^ifrio,  dvataxwrid,  uvaKaivorrouu, 
bafiapnjTOc  (found  however  in  Jno.  8 :  7),  [dvac7#coAo7rt£cj],  uvdorijfia,  dvSpoo,  dviaroc, 
brr'grjXoc,  dvriirouu,  dwpveu,  dvoiKTjTOf,  dirayopevo,  diraprifa,  dnXtiaria,  dnXupa,  d7Ton?xivr}oict 
[bneicevij],  dwooKoXoiri£u,  dnofaotc,  dnofvyij,  dirpooiyyiOToc,  dppevifa,  dpxipdyeipoc,  uoefirifia, 
fotxrof,  aovyxpiTos,  aovnaSfa  da^oAew,  douroc,  a^evt?,  d^paaro^  dupia. 
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logues  only  eleven,  as  in  like  manner  peculiar  to  Paul  and 
Clement  of  Rome,  and  only  six  as  peculiar  to  Paul  and  Poly- 
carp.  These  writers,  we  know,  had  Paul's  Epistles ;  Poly- 
carp  alone  quotes  eleven  of  them.  The  greater  length  of  the 
Testaments,  as  compared  with  Polycarp's  letter,  will  hardly 
account  for  the  difference  between  six  and  thirty-nine.  The 
conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  the  author  of  the  Testa- 
ments borrowed  this  vocabulary  from  St.  Paul. 

The  same  phenomenon  meets  us  when  we  compare  other 
New  Testament  books.  Thus,  of  the  words  peculiar  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Testa- 
ments contain  the  following:  afya  diaSrjtcrjs,  &7teipoi7  dp/*6;, 
yv6$o?,  ei)<f>6T7]S,  (lepocrvvrj),  Ka<f>apoTrj?}  Karayoovl^ea^aiy  KaTaGKbnoS, 
6\€&pev€iv,   7rpo0ayopeveiv9   npoao^iZoOy   (<Tvjt7ra5eiv),  (xapateTrjp), 

QavraZoo.  Fifteen  in  all,  of  which  twelve  occur  in  no  other 
writer  of  this  age.* 

The  following  Lucan   peculiarities  occur:    i.  Peculiar   to 

Luke's  Gospel  drfdla,  dvaidrj*  (Luke,  eia),  dvdXrjtpiS,  dv^ofioXoynoScu, 
dreicvoz,  rd  7tpb;  eiprjvrjv,  iSaireio^ai,  {ieparevco)y  KaraGvpoo,  KopoS, 
6vEi6oS,  ip&piZeiYy  napd\oo%y  (7tap%evloc),  7tpoG7toietv9  Gitcspa,  <TVK<xf>- 
avriooy  avpLnlTtrooy  (pGovf\piov  as  personal  designation),  vTtoKplve- 
G%ai>  (pdpavg,  <pi\ov£ucia.  Twenty- two,  of  which  nineteen  are 
found   in    no   contemporary.      Then,    2.    Peculiar    to   Acts : 

(d\\6<pv\os),  doiroSy  deffpKxpiXaSf  6tjjji6gio$9  diadixopiai,  diavipieiv, 
fdaQog,  iXaloov  (as  proper  name),  ivanl^eG^ai,  i%o\c&peveiv9 
igtmvoZy  inaxpovcfSai,  xaraax^^j  xoitcjv,  (psTafi&Weiv),  6§6vi]} 
GK\ripoTpaxot\ia  (Acts,  of)  GrpfjvoS,  v7to/3d\\£iv9  (fxivTaoia,  (prjyaSeveiy, 
QvXaxi&iv,  (xei/jdZeoScu)  (x^evd^ecv).  Twenty-four,  of  which 
twenty  are  found  in  no  contemporary.  Add  evioxveiv,  and 
ovyyiveia,  which  are  common  to  Luke  and  Acts,  and  we  count 
forty-eight  Lucan  peculiarities  in  the  Testaments,  of  which 
forty-one  are  found  in  no  Christian  contemporary. 

The  following  words  peculiar  in  the  New  Testament  to 
John's   Gospel   are   found   in   the  Testaments,  viz:    (ai/jara, 

plural),  djxvbs  tov  Secv,  dva^dprrjroo  John  viii.  7,  flaw,  £B,vnvi$uvy 
heeoeftfj;,    Srjxrj,   $pi/*/ua,   Xirpa,   piovoyivyS  (of   Christ),    rtevSepoS. 

Eleven,  ten  of  which  are  found  in  no  contemporary. 

Of    the   words   peculiar   to    Revelation   we   have:    dpxot, 


*  Eight  more  are  peculiar  in  the  New  Testament  to  Paul  and  Hebrews,  of  which  six  are 
found  in  this  age  only  in  the  Testaments.  If  Hebrews  is  Paul's,  then  we  have  seventy- 
four  Pauline  words  in  the  Testaments,  of  which  fifty-seven  are  peculiar  to  it  in  this  age. 
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(ivaoivo*)   (6id6rj}Aa)y  xpvoraXoS,    jaovoihos,  drr&pa,  nodijprf^.      Seven, 

six  of  which  are  found  in  no  contemporary. 

Of  Matthew's  peculiarities  again  we  can  detect  in  the 
Testaments  just  seven,  six  of  which  are  found  in  this  age  only 
in  the  Testaments.  Of  Mark's,  only  four ;  of  James',  only 
two  ;  of  Peter's,  there  are  more.     Thus,  of  i  Peter's  we  find : 

(dyaSoTToiia)    dpirbZ    dpic&itoZ,    dpxi~oi/*t/v,    yuv<UH€ioZ,    tcotoS,    anopdy 

six,  of  which  five  are  peculiar  to  the  Testaments  in  this  age. 
Then,  of  2d  Peter's  peculiarities  we  find  the  following,  peculiar 
in  this  age  to  the  Testaments,  viz :  fiXl^a,  /36p/3opo$,  iZaxo\ov$eiv> 

Hiao}i6<;    [niao/jd\   Trapavoptia,   (TTrjpiyjja  (fjio<y  in    2d   Peter),    seven. 

Add  jj&jjos,  which  is  found  also  in  Clement.  Then  note  that 
the  Testaments  contain  other  rare  words  found  in  2d  Peter, 
but  not  absolutely  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  dnbfyatjis,  eiXixpivrjz, 
<t>v<fix6sf  etc.,  none  of  which  are  found  in  the  other  writers  of  the 
age,  and  the  argument  that  the  author  had  2d  Peter  and  bor- 
rowed a  vocabulary  from  it,  seems  to  grow  somewhat  strong. 
These  lists  may  not  be  of  very  great  value,  but  in  the  face 
of  them  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
Testaments  knew  the  writings  of  Paul  and  Luke,  as  well  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  some  probability  is  raised 
that  he  knew  Matthew,  John,  Revelation,  and  1st  and  2d 
Peter. 

III.  We  shall  find  these  conclusions  strengthened  if  we  will 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  New  Testament  facts  reflected 
in  his  pages.  We  will  throw  a  statement  of  the  most 
prominent  of  them  into  the  briefest  possible  form : 

It  was  in  the  last  days,1  in  the  fulness  of  time*  Heb.  x:a;9:a6. 
and  according  to  prophecy,'  that  the  Christ4  was  Mt.  i:«;  Lk.a:a6. 
to  come.*     He  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin*  of  the  Lk.x:27;  Mt.i:MS 
tribe  of  Judah,T  and  yet  was  to  spring  also  from  i:ie.:32;  3:a3:     ' 
the  tribe  of  Levi.*  His  name  should  be  Saviour.*  Mt.  x:ax. 
A  star,  shining  in  the  daytime  should  announce  Mt.a:al9. 
His  coming"  as  a  King."     While  in  the  waters  Mt.3:i6. 
the  heavens  should  be  opened  to  Him,  and  from  Lk.3:ai. 
them   accompanied   with    the    Fatherly    voice,  Mk.x:x©. 


1 Z.  8.    *  Levi  10.    ■  R.  6,  B.  3.     4  R.  6.     §  S.  6,  Jud.  22.     6  Jos.  19.    T  Jos.  19,  Jud.  24. 
•  R.  6.    *D.  6.     "L.  18.     UL.  18.  cf.,  S.  7,  L.  8,  etc. 

5 
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should  come  forth  upon  Him  the  spirit  of  knowl-  {5%4::it!"3.. 
edge  and  sanctification."     He  comes  to  be  the  rT3x^7' 
Saviour  of  the  world,"  both  of  Israel "  and  of  the  Ro.' 16 :».' 
Gentiles ;  "  the  salvation  being  graciously 1-  be- 
stowed on  those  who  believe."     He  comes  also 
to  bruise  the   Dragon's  head :  "  which  he  will 
perform  not  in  bruit  and  uproar,  but  in  utter  Mt.  12.15,21. 
quietness."     His  life  is  to  be  one  of  poverty.*0  j1™.8^. 
In  character,  He  shall  be  wholly  sinless  ; ai  true,"  jio":'*' 
long-suffering,"  meek,"  lowly,"  simple"  of  heart,  ^-^ 
and  righteous."     His  life  shall  be  such  that  by  Lk.^"?.3' 
His  very  actions   He  shall  teach  God's  law."  ^  4:34;   s:3°; 
He  shall  know  all  God's  will  and  purposes;"  f^llll: 
and  shall  execute  judgment  in  truth."     He  will  Mt.5;i3;3:a. 
not  only  found  a  kingdom  of  which  He  shall  be  Lk.  i:33. 
eternally  king,"  but  establish  a  new  priesthood  "  ep.  to  Heb. 
after  an  universal  type,"  extending  in  its  refer-  Heb. 5: 10, 8: x; 7:34. 
ence  to  all  the  Gentiles  : "  in  which  He  as  high-  Lk.a:i3. 
priest n  shall  have  no  successor."    As  a  result  of 
His  coming,  heaven  and  earth  and  the  angels  of 
God  shall  rejoice ;  "  the  kingdom  of  evil  will  be  Lk.  »:2i. 
conquered,"  and  men  shall  rule  oyer  evil  spirits."  Lk.9:i. 
He  shall  put  an  end  to  the  priesthood  of  Levi,"  Mt.bi?!^5,,8■ 
and  renew  the  law."  He  shall  open  the  doors  of  Rev.4:i. 
paradise"  and  remove  the  sword  that  threatens  Rev.a:7. 
mankind,"  giving  men  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,"  Jno# 
and  by  His  priesthood  (or  sacrifice)  putting  an  Rev.ai:6. 
end  to  sin."    He  will  be  the  very  fountain  of  life 
to  all  flesh,"  the  mediator  of  God  and  men,40  pour-  Xj^Vj.5* 
ing  forth  the  spirit  of  grace  upon  men,"  and  rescu-  "c£ £:$: 
ing  the  saints  from  Beliar,  even  the  captivity  of  eph.  4:8. 
the  sons  of  men.41  Though  in  appearance  a  man,4*  mJ!1,*:^. 
walking  among  men,41  eating  and  drinking  with  xTim.  9:S. 
men,44  though  really  a  man,4*  He  is  God  as  well,46  J™; 'IS 


"  L.  18,  Jud.  24.  "L.  14,  S.  6,  B.  3,  L,  10.  "S.  7,  L.  2,  N.  3,  B.  3.  ,6S.  7,  L.  2,  4, 
A.  7,  B  3.  "Jos.  19.  ,TA.  7,  D.  6.  18A.  7,  B.  3.  ,9A.  7.  MDan.  5.  ai Jud.  24. 
"Dan.  6.  "Dan.  6,  Jud.  24.  "Is.  7.  *Jud.  24.  "D.  6.  "L.  18.  "Jos.  19,  R.  6, 
Jud.  22.  WL.  8,18.  "L.8.  "R.^S.  7.  WL.  18.  ML.  18.  "S.  6,  L.  18.  MR.  6, 
L.4.  ML.  16.  rL.  18.  "L.  18.  » Jud.  24.  40D.  6.  4,Z.  9,  D.  5.  "A.  7,  B.  io, 
[S.  6,  Z.  9].     4,Is.  7.    "S.  6:     48L.  16,  Jud.  24.    <6L.  5,  8,  Jud.  22. 
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God  and  man  in  one."     But  although  the  great  **:*:&. 
God  of  Israel,4-  He  shall  be  counted  a  deceiver"  ^ulltt 
and  slain  by  Israel."  He  shall  enter  the  Temple,"  SJ|;  H':50m 
and  there  be  outraged:  "  the  sons  of  Levi  shall  Mt. 36, $q. 
lay  hands  upon  Him  M  and  crucify*  Him,"  taking  Mt.  37:a5. 
His  blood  on  their  heads.14     Though  God,"  He  ft^Lf 
shall  die :  *•  and  that,  in  behalf  of  men."     Though  J"°;  £  fj^  5f%  ^ 
innocent,  His  blood  shall  be  poured  out ; *T  spot-  Mt.27:4. 
less,  He  shall  die  in  behalf  of  the  impious ; H  ?&?;*:£ 
and  sinless,  for  the  wicked;**  His  blood  being  Heb  I3:ao> 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,**  and  the  end  of  His  jno.3:t7. 
death  being  the  salvation  of  the  world.**     At  I  lis 

death  the  sun  shall  be  quenched,**  rocks  split,*0  the 

grave  despoiled,*"  and  the  veil  of  the  Temple  rent*1  uu*n$i. 

as  a  symbol  of  the  passage  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  Mt.  ^ 

the    Gentiles."     As    punishment  for  this  great 

wickedness,  great  evils  shall  come  upon  Israel,**  Lk.ai. 

among  which  is  specially  named,  a  new  dispora  Lk.ax:ao. 

of  contempt.*4     But  the  crucified  One  shall  rise  Mt.«8. 

again  from  the  grave**  and  ascend  into  heav-  Acts x: 9. 

en,**    His    glory  there   being  proportionate   to  Phii.a:9. 

His  humility  here.*7     Israel,  also,  shall  not  al-  Ro. ». 

ways   rest  under  her  punishment ;  *'  the  Lord 

comes  a  second  time  in  pity,**  and  will  redeem  Mt.24:a7. 

her  through  faith**  and  water **  {i.e.,  baptism).  Mt. 24:31. 

At  that  time  comes  the  general  resurrection/0 —  jno.s:** 

some  rising  to  glory/1  some  to  dishonor;71  and  Mt.  11:22. 

the  judgment/1 — of  some  to  eternal  life,"  of  some  Mt.  x3 :  49. 

to  eternal  punishment/*     Eternal  peace74  shall 

be  given  to  all  them  that  called  upon  the  Lord ; 74  Ro.a:  xo. 

the  saints  shall  rest  in  Eden,  and  the  just  shall  Rev.  3:xa. 

rejoice  over  the  New  Jerusalem,7*  which  shall  be  r«v.  ai:a. 

for  the  glory  of  God  forever.  7* 
The  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  as  fire  ; T*  and  Actsa:3. 


*  airooKoton'toai  [Ox.,  avao.~\  Levi  4.  cf.  Lucian's  contemptuous  calling  of  Christ :  rbv 
h  Ty  naXaiarivy  avaoKo/AmoSevrj.  Hcsy chins  and  Phavorinus  explain  avaaico/.,  as  being 
equivalent  to  uvaaravpi^u. 

«7S.  7.  "S.  6.  49L.  16.  ML.  i6,  etc.  "B.  9.  WL.  4,  14.  ML.  4.  ML.  16.  »L.  4. 
"R.  6.  ML.  16.  MB.  3.  WB.  3.  "L  4.  §,L.  io,  B.  9.  "B.  9.  ML.  4,  io,  16. 
*L.  10,  16.  WL.  16,  B.  9.  ML.  18,  B.  9.  rB.  9.  ML.  16.  "L.  16,  A.  7.  T0B.  10, 
Jud.  24.     7,B.  10.    "A.  5.    "Z.  10,  Gad.  7.     T4Dan.  5.    "Dan.  5.    "B.  9. 
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a  son    of   Benjamin    in    the   later  times    is    to  ActBi3:«. 
arise,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  hearing  His  voice  aS'/Jj. 
and  enlightening  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  ActsM:ai. 
new  knowledge;  snatching  salvation  from  the  acui3:46. 
Jews  and  giving  it  to  the  Gentiles." 

This  cento  does  not  profess  to  contain  every  fact  which  the 
Testaments  have  gained  from  the  New  Testament ;  but  it 
does  profess  to  contain  nothing  which  is  not  in  the  Testa- 
ments, and  which  cannot  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  New  Testament.  Such  as  it  is,  it  will  give  no 
very  inadequate  notion  of  the  acquaintance  of  our  author 
with  the  New  Testament.*  We  are  at  least  prepared  by  such 
a  collection  of  facts  to  estimate  correctly  the  value  of  other 
traces  of  knowledge  of  the  Christian  books.  The  argument 
is  cumulative,  and  each  point  made,  depending,  as  it  does,  on 
no  other  for  its  force,  adds  a  new  probability  of  its  own. 
This  cento  alone  raises  a  probability  that  the  author  of  the 
Testaments  had  a  good  part  of  our  New  Testament.  The 
strength  of  that  probability  will  increase  to  a  certainty  as  our 
exhibition  of  evidence  proceeds. 

IV.  For,  we  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further. 
Carrying  with  us  a  sense  of  the  results  already  attained,  we 
are  better  fitted  to  judge  of  more  direct  traces  of  knowledge 
of  the  New  Testament  books.    Direct  citations  from  the  New 


"B.  ii. 

*  We  add  in  a  note  a  collection  of  the  titles  given  to  Christ  in  the  course  of  the  book. 
It  will  be  of  interest,  both  as  showing  the  character  of  the  Christology  of  the  book  and 
as  exhibiting  acquaintance  with  the  New-Testament  teaching  on  the  subject.  The  ti- 
tles in  brackets  are  not  found  in  the  Oxford  MS.  Christ  is  called :  God  (S.  6,  N.  8), 
The  God  of  Righteousness  (Jud.  22),  The  God  of  Heaven  (Is.  7),  [God  playing  the  part 
of  man],  (As.  7),  God  and  man  (S.  7),  [God  in  the  form  of  man],  (Z.  9),  The  Lord,  the 
great  God  of  Israel  (S.  6),  The  Lord  (L.  2,  D.  5,  etc.),  The  Lord  himself  (Z.  9),  The  Lord 
to  come  (L.  8),  The  Most  High  (L.  4,  5,  A.  7),  The  Son  of  the  Lord  (L.  4),  The  offspring 
of  God  (Jud.  24),  The  angel  that  intercedeth  for  you  (D.  6),  The  Mediator  of  God  and 
men  (D.  6),  Man  (avyp  L.  16,  av&puxoq  Jud.  24),  The  seed  of  Levi  (R.  6),  of  Abraham 
(L.  8),  and  of  Judah  ;  King  (L.  8,  18),  King  Eternal  (R.  6),  King  of  Heaven  (B.  10), 
Prophet  of  the  Most  High  (L  8),  The  only  begotten  [Prophet]  of  the  Most  High  (B.  9), 
The  anointed  (XPl(Tr(^)  high-priest  (R.  6),  A  new  priest  (L.  18),  He  who  shall  redeem 
Israel  (L.  2),  Spotless  Lamb  (Jas.  19),  The  Lamb  of  God  (Jas.  19),  The  Lamb  of  God 
and  Saviour  of  the  World  (B.  9,  The  Saviour  of  the  World  (L.  io,  14),  Saviour  (D.  6, 
Gad.  8),  The  Salvation  (rb  aurifpiov)  of  the  Lord  (B.  10,  D.  5)— of  God  (S.  7)— of  the  Most 
High  (B.  9) — of  Israel  (Jud.  22),  The  compassion  of  God  (Z.  8),  [ — of  the  Lord],  (N.  4), 
The  very  Fountain  unto  life  (Jud.  24),  A  Star  out  of  Jacob  (Jud.  24),  The  Light  of 
Righteousness  (Z.  9),  [The  Sceptre  of  the  Kingdom],  (Jud.  24);  [The  Rod  of  Righteous. 
new]  (Jud.  24),  [Jerusalem],  (Z.  9),  etc.,  etc. 
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Testament  being  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  book,  we  have  now  to  ask  :  "  Does  the  writer  betray 
indirectly,  by  the  adoption  of  phrases  and  by  similar  colloca- 
tion of  words — in  other  words,  by  silent  and  even  unconscious 
quotation — any  acquaintance  with  our  New  Testament  books  ?" 
The  evidence  here  is  the  most  convincing  of  all ;  and  we 
must  present  the  strongest  part  of  it  in  detail.* 

In  the  midst  of  an  account  of  the  hard  straits  into  which  he 
was  brought  by  the  allurements  of  "  the  Egyptian  woman," 
Joseph  evidently  quotes  a  passage  from  our  Matthew.  We 
will  compare  the  passages  i 


Jos.  3. 

'E7&  ofv  IfivTjOKufATjv  7xtyovg  narepuv 
[^rarpof]  ftov  [1ajc&/7],  koI  elaepxofievog  elg  to 
T'Ofuiop  npooifuxofii/v  Kvpiif>. 


Matt.  6 : 6. 

ai>    61    6rav    npoacbxy,    tioeVbe    etc    rb 
Tfifiuldp  aov  kcU  ....  irpocrevi-ai  r£  narpi 


That  this  is  a  quotation  from  that  is  evident,  for  (as  Lard- 
ner  long  since  saw  and  noted)  the  author  betrays  his  con- 
sciousness that  the  phrase  is  a  borrowed  one,  as  well  as  his 
fear  that  it  would  be  recognized  as  taken  from  a  book  much 
later  than  the  assumed  date  of  his  own  writing — by  invent- 
ing an  earlier  book  to  which  to  assign  it.  The  sentence,  then, 
is  undoubtedly  a  quotation. 9  If  a  quotation,  it  cannot  be 
seriously  contended  that  it  has  come  from  other  source  than 
the  corresponding  sentence  in  our  Matthew. 

Take  another  case.  Levi  (14)  is  represented  as  saying  to 
his  children  :  "  What  shall  all  the  Gentiles  do  if  ye  be  dark- 
ened through  impiety  and  bring  a  curse  upon  our  race :  in  be- 
half of  whom  [which],  to  <pajz  rov  xoapov,  to  SoBtv  iv  vjxfv  eiz 
<t><*m<r/46v  7tavr6s  dv^poonov.  As  parallel  to  this  John  viii.  12 
is  usually  quoted  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  probable 
that  the  writer  had  in  his  mind,  Matt.  v.  14  sq.  "'T/ueit  iari 
rot^cfc  rov  xo&piov  ....  (v.  16),  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  in  heaven." 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  find  another  exceedingly  prob- 
able quotation  from  Matt.  v.  as  follows : 


L.  13. 
'Eav  [Ox.  fa  lav]  SiS&xV  favra  kclI  irpdrry, 


Matt.  5 :  19. 

bg  6'av  iroiijoi)  koI  diddxy  ovro^fieyaq  Kfafdijo. 
ercu  iv  ry  ftaocfcia  ruv  ovpqvtiv. 


*  Words  omitted  in  Ox.  are  bracketed  in  the  citations  under  this  head. 
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In  Aser  7,  again  we  meet  with  the  following  words :     xal 

avro$  fsc.  vtyiGtoi\  iXScov  go<5  avSpoonoS,  fxerd  avd peon gov  iaSicov  xal 
niycov  xal  iv  f/Gvxiq  Gvvr  pifiaov  rfjv  xe<t>aX?}v  rov  SpdnovroS  div- 
daroz.  OvroZ  gcogei  rov  iGpafjX  xal  navra  rd  i^vrj.  These  may 
be  compared  with  Matt.  xi.  19  ;  xii.  15,  21,  (cf.  also  Rom.  xvi. 
21.)  The  whole  first  section  of  Joseph's  Testament  is  evi- 
dently modelled  on  Matt.  xxv.  35  sq.  ;  a  passage  in  Levi  4  is 
founded  on  Matt,  xxvii.  51,  sq.;  and  Benj.  7,  ("  Abel  the  just  ") 
seems  taken  from  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  To  these  we  may  add 
Dan.  6,  where  it  is  declared  that  He  whose  name  in  every 
place  of  Israel,  and  among  all  the  Gentiles   is    Saviour,   is 

a\rj$7]$,  xal  /4aHpo$vjLtoS,  npqo*  xal  raneivo?,  xal  ixdidaGxcov 
did  rebv  tpyoov  vojiov  Seov,  which  seems  connected  with  Matt. 
11 :  29;  and  Reub.  2,  which  reflects  Matt.  15:  14,  (note  that 
here  D.  1  read  /36$pov.)  When  we  add  the  slighter  refer- 
ences— those  to  facts,  such  as  Levi  18  to  Matt.  2  :  2  (dcrrpov), 
Levi  18,  Jud.  24  to  Matt.  3:  16,  17  (avoiyco),  Levi  4,  14  to 
Matt.  26:50,  Z.  6  to  Matt.  27:4  (rijiif  aifiaros),  Levi  16  to 
Matt.  27:  25,  Levi  10,  B.  9  to  Matt.  27:  51,  and  Levi  16  to 
Matt.  27 :  63, — as  well  as  those  found  in  slighter  word  col- 
locations such  as  Is.  3  (walking  kv  dnXorrjn  6(p$aXfiicov)  to 
Matt.  6:  22;  Z.  10  (and  the  Lord  shall  bring  upon  the  im- 
pious n-vp  aicovwv  and  destroy  them  forever)  to  Matt.  25  :  41  ; 
Reub.  5  (eis  xoXaaiv  rov  aiobvos)  to  Matt.  25:46,  and  Levi  16 
{aipa  aScpov)  to  Matt.  27:4,  etc.,  we  think  no  room  is  left  for 
a  single  doubt  but  that  the  author  of  the  Testaments  had  our 
Gospel  of  Matthew  before  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  kind  that  our 
author  had  our  Gospel  of  Mark. 

He  certainly  had,  however,  our  Luke.    In  Judah  (c.  25)  we 

read  xal  oiiv  nrcoxdq  did  xvpiov  \reXsvrr]Gavr£S\  nXovriGSijGovrai, 
xal  01  iv  7teviq  xopraa^rjaovrai  .  .  .  .  xal  01  did  xvpiov  dxoSavovreS 

i£v7tviG6i)<jovrai  iv  ZGoiy,  which  certainly  seems  a  reminiscence 
of  Luke  vi :  20  sq.  (cf.  Matt.  y.  6).  In  the  phrase  :  xal  Gwertfpow 
rovs  Xoyovt  rovrovs  iv  rfi  xapSiq/xov  we  meet  with  the  rare  word 
Gwrrfploo  which  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  (and  that  in 
the  same  phrase)  only  in  Luke  ii.  19.  The  following  parallels 
are  also  noteworthy : 


L.  2. 

xal    irepl    rov    (lITJuovtos    Xvrpovo&ai    rbv 
'lopafo  KTjpvt-tis. 


Lk.  24 :  21. 

6  fie?Jhuv  Xvrpovodat  rbv  'laparjX, 
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Li8. 

koI  fiuaei  [sc.  the  Messiah]  tgotviav  roig 
rtwois  avrov  [tov]  iraretv  bri  rd  novijpd  nvevfiara 

Gad.  6. 

Love  one  another  from  the  heart. 
«oi  tav  dftdpry  elg  crt  eliri  ai/ru  bv  slpijvQ  .  . 
.  .  koI  kav  oftoljodijoaq  fieravorjoy  h^g  avr$. 


Lk.  10 : 1 8  and  19  (cf.  17). 

ISov  SediMca  vfiiv  ttjv  igovoiav  tov  irareiv 
....  M  naaav  tt/v  dvvapiv  tov  tx&pov,  etc. 

Lk.i7:3. 

lav  dpdpry  6  adefyof  <roi>,  frciTifirjoov  a$T$, 
koI  lav  fieravotjatf^  afeg  airry. 


To  these  we  must  add  the  frequently  repeated  (S.  7,  D.  5, 
B.  9,  etc.)  to  Gooriipiov  used  as  a  personal  designation  of  the 
Messiah ;  an  usage  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  peculiar 
to  Luke  (ii.  19).  We  must  also  add  the  slighter  references, 
such  as  Z.  7  and  8  (&n\ayxy<*  iMovs),  to  Luke  i.  78  (here  only  in 
New  Testament);  Jud.  9  (rd  npos  tiprjvrfv)  to  Luke  xiv.  32 
(peculiar  to  Luke  in  the  New  Testament  and  to  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  in  this  age).  We  should  also 
remark  that  Lardner  is  probably  right  in  assuming  that  Jos. 
1 7  has  its  root  in  the  scene  and  discourse  recorded  in  Luke 
xxii.  24  sq. 

From  what  has  been  said  already,  it  will  have  been 
gathered  that  the  author  of  the  Testaments  probably  knew 
John's  Gospel :  corroborative  evidence  is  by  no  means  want- 
ing. Thus,  in  Benj.  3,  we  read:  "The  prophecy  of  heaven 
shall  be  fulfilled  nspl  tov  a/ivov  tov  Seov  xal  aooTr/po^  tov  xogjxovJ* 
Avhich  is  an  evident  echo  of  John  i.  19,  as  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  a  prophecy  is  professedly  quoted,  and  a  prophecy 
Tvhich  could  have  been  gotten  from  no  other  quarter  than  John 
i.  19.  Compare  also,  here,  Jos.  19.  Again  in  Jud.  24,  we 
read:  "  He  is  the  offspring  of  the  Most  High  God,  xal  avTtf 
V  nyyri  eis  Zoot}v  naGt)$  aapxot,"  which  takes  our  mind  back 
immediately  to  John  iv.  4  (cf.  also  chs.  vi.  and  vii.,  and  Rev. 
xxi.  6).     Still  again  in  Benj.  9,  we  read,  with  plain  reference 

to  John  3  :  14,  "xal   inl  £v\ov  vtfxioSrjGeTai  fsc.  xvpio$\."      And 

there  may  be,  also,  a  reference  to  John  in  [Jud.  20]. 

Of  our  four  Gospels,  then,  it  seems  evident  that  the  author 
of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs  had  three ;  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John. 

He  also  knew  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Benj.  we  read:   "xal  xaTafitjasTai  [Ox.  peTa/S.]  to 

nvev/ja  tov  Seov  inl  to.  fevrj,  g3$  nvp  ixxvvojAevov,  xal  a*v€\$&v  ex 
tov  adov  [Ox.  x<*ov  \  €ffTai  ava/Saivcov  [Ox.  pi£Ta/3.]  an 6  yrj$  ei$ 
oupavov.     Eyvco  [Ox.  gov]  dk  oioS  iarai  Tansivot  inl  yfjS,  xal  olot 
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erdogoz  iv  ovparcp."  The  first  sentence  here  seems  certainly 
to  refer  to  the  fact  recorded,  Acts  2  :  1  sq.,  while  in  the  subse- 
quent one,  there  seems  a  reference  to  Peter's  speech,  Acts  ii.  3 1 
sq.  Their  collocation  here  is  significant ;  as,  also,  the  conjoined 
references  to  Christ's  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension,*  in 
connection  with  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Gen- 
tiles. In  Benj.  11  we  have  a  reference  to  the  Acts  which 
is  beyond  all  doubt :  there  the  writer  speaks  of  the  "  works  " 
of  Paul  as  to  be  written  "  in  the  Holy  Books,"  by  which  con- 
fessedly he  can  mean  nothing  else  than  our  book  of  Acts  ;  an 
understanding  more  than  justified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  evi- 
dently Acts  9:  15  in  mind  in  that  passage. 

When  we  turn  to  Paul's  epistles,  we  are  confronted,  first  of 
all,  with  this  same  statement,  for  not  only  Paul's  "  works/'  but 
also  his  "  words,"  are  said  to  be  written  "  in  the  Holy  Books." 
This  reference  is  confessedly  plain,  as  we  shall  see  later.  Tak- 
ing the  epistles  one  by  one,  we  note,  first,  that  Romans  was 
certainly  known  to  our  author.     In  Benj.  3  we  read  of  duvot, 

.  .  .   .  on  auGDfio?  virlpavouGjv  napaSoStj^srai  xaldvaudpTTjroZvnep 

d&effoy  dnoSaveirai,  x.  r.  X.  which  seems  certainly  to  be  based 
on  Ro.  5:6  and  7  (cf.  1  Pet.  1:  19).  This  combination  of 
passages  is  a  familiar  occurrence  in  all  early  (and  late)  quota- 
tions. In  Benj.  4  we  read :  "  The  good  man  has  not  a  dark 
eye :  for  he  has  pity  on  all,  even  though  they  be  sinners,  even 
though  they  wish  evil  concerning  him  :  ovtg>s  6  dya$o7roi£>v  vixa 
rb  xaxbv,"  with  which  we  may  compare  Ro.  xii.  21 :  "There- 
fore, if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink.  ....  Be  not  overcome  with  evil  d\Xd  vlxa  iv  r«  dya^co 
rb  xaxovP  The  similarity  of  the  context  here  increases  the 
weight  of  the  verbal  resemblance.  Again,  the  use  of  <rvvrpi/3cov 
in  the  passage  from  As.  7,  given  on  a  preceding  page,  echoes 
not  doubtfully  the  passage  from  Romans  there  cited.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  list  of  slighter  coincidences,  such  as  L.  18 
(Trvivfia  dyiGDGvvTjs)  and  Ro.  i  :  4  (here  only  in  N.  T.)  As.  4 
and  Ro.  2:13  (cf.  2  Thess.  1  :  6),  L.  4  (unbelieving  men, 
knipLtvdvGiv  iv  raH  ddixlais)  and  Ro.  6  :  I,  Benj.  3  and  Ro.  8: 
28.,  Naph.  2  (God  compared  in  making  man  to  a  potter)  and 
Ro.  9:21  (but  cf.  Is.  45 :  9),  As.  4  (gfjXo;  Stw)  and  Ro.  10 :  2 
(cf.  2  Cor.  11:2),  Dan.  6  (yrarfip  eSv&r)  which  Lardner  com- 
pares with  Ro.  3 :  29,  and  Levi  3  which  Canon  Westcott  com- 
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pares  with  Ro.  12:1.  It  is  enough  that  the  evidence  is 
abundant  that  Romans  was  used  by  the  author  of  this  book. 

We  cannot  speak  so  confidently  of  1  Cor.  Canon  West- 
cott  relies  on  the  phrase  tpevyers  nopvdav  in  R.  5  and  1  Cor.  6 : 
18.  We  may  also  compare  Jud.  21  :  "  The  Lord  chose  Levi 
i&Sieiv  rpdneZav  avrcv  and  I  Cor.  x.  21  ;  B.  3  and  1  Cor.  xv. 
24,  use  Harapryioj  alike ;  and  Benj.  1 1  would  be  esteemed  a  cer- 
tain quotation  of  1  Cor.  16:  17,  were  not  the  same  phrase 
common  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  2  Cor.  ix. 
12,  xi.  9;  Phil  ii.  30;   Col.  i.  24. 

2d  Cor.  was,  however,  certainly  known  to  our  author.  We 
may  compare,  for  instance,  a  passage  in  Dan  5  :   "fHyap  xarh 

Stbv  dXrjSf};  jterdvoia  dvaipsi    rf}v   dniiSeiav xal  dtivpti  rb 

6iafiov\iov  7rpbq  (jooTt]piavy  etc.,  with  2  Cor.  vii.  10;  a  striking 
parallel  in  itself,  but  immensely  strengthened  by  the  similarity 
of  the  subsequent  contexts.  The  peculiar  phrase  "to  know 
sin  "  (xal  ovh  eyrw  in  ipil  djuapriav)  of  Is.  7,  also  strongly  sug- 
gests the  similar  phrase  of  2  Cor.  5:21. 

We  may  make  the  same  claim  also  for  Ephesians.  Thus 
(Dan.  5)  we  read:  "Depart  (&7r6<TTT?Te),  however,  from  anger 
and  hate  lying,  that  the  Lord  may  dwell  in  you  and  Beliar 

flee  from   you,  d\^eiav  QSlyytGSe  [Ox.  XaXeire]  i'xaffroS  npbt  rbv 

nXrjaiov  avTov."  (cf.  R.  6,  and  B.  to  :  "  Do  truth,  each  one  /xerd 
r.  jr.")     This  is    almost  certainly  founded  on   Eph.   iv.   25. 

Again,    in    Naph.    3    "Mt\  ovv  anovdaZeTB  .  .  .  .  iv  MyoiS  xero?S 

dnaTwv  rdz  tfvx&*  vp&v,  because,  being  silent,  you  will  be  able  in 
purity  of  heart  to  hold  fast  the  will  of  God  and  to  cast  off  the 
will  of  the  devil ;  "  the  similarity  of  both  phraseology  and 
context  evinces  a  dependence  on  Eph.  v.  6.  Again,  unless 
Naph.  4  is  taken  from  the  lxx  (Is.  57:  19),  it  certainly  rests 
on  Eph.  ii.  17.  We  may  compare,  further,  Benj.  3  (tov  deptov 
nvivnajoz  rov  fieXiap)  with  the  unique  New  Testament  passage 
Eph.  ii.  2 ;  and  also,  perhaps,  Jud.  14  with  Eph.  v.  18. 

With  Philippians  we  adduce  the  following  parallels.  Levi 
4:  "Until  the  Lord  visit  all  the  Gentiles  iv  anXdyxrois  vicv 
avTov"  with  Phil.  i.  8;  Benj.  10:  "Worshipping  the  king  of 
the  heavens  appearing  on  earth  /j6p(/>rf  dvSp&nov  [Ta7r€ivt6<T£Go?]" 
in  connection  with  Zach.  9  :  [xdl  5p€<j$e  Sebv  iv  axn^ri  dv^p6nov] 
with  Phil.  ii.  6-8  (cf.  also  S.  6,  N.  8,  A.  7,  etc.)  ;  and  Levi  14 : 
"And  ye  are  01  Qcoarfipes  of  heaven"  with  Phil.  ii.  15,  where 
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only  (except  Rev.  21  :  11)  this  rare  word  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament.  These  will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  author  had 
Philippians. 

For  Colossians  we  adduce  the  following :    In   Levi   3  we 

find:    "!EV  6s  rep   [Heaven]   per'  avrbv  eiol  Spdvoi  na\  igovaiai" 

which  can  be  compared  only  with  Col.  i.  16.  The  use  of 
d7t\6r?/?  in  R.  4,  S.  4,  L.  13,  I.  3,  etc.,  may  possibly  be  com- 
pared also  with  Col.  iii.  22,  and  certainly  reflects  a  Pauline 
usage. 

The  following  parallel  alone  is  enough  to  prove  the  use  of 
1  Thessalonians : 


L.  6. 


*E<f>&aoe  tie  jy  dpyfj  Kvplov  In'avro^s  elg  rMof . 
[Order  in  Ox :  E.  6e  avrobc  f]  op,  etc.] 


I  Thess.  ii :  16. 

'Ef&aoev   6e   kn'avrovc  ij  bpyf)   [tov  $tbv\ 


Compare  also  D.  6. 

We  find  no  trace  of  2  Thessalonians,  but  pretty  sure  ones 
of  1  Tim.  Not  only  do  we  read  of  paviXevs  aiwviwv  in  R.  6, 
which  strongly  suggests  1  Tim.  i.  1 7,  but  in  Dan.  6  we  read : 
"  Draw  near  to  God,  and  the  angel  that  intercedeth  for  you 
on  ovtoz  ear  1  ^eairi^  Beov  xai  avSp&Ttoov  for  the  peace  of  Is- 
rael " — a  passage  which  irresistibly  impresses  one  as  having 
been  drawn  from  1  Tim.  ii.  5.* 

To  2  Tim.  we  have  only  one  possible  reference,  Levi  8, 
where  the  phrase  6  arl<f>avo<;  ttj; dixaioffvvTjg  is  found;  a  phrase 
peculiar  in  the  New  Testament  to  2  Tim.  4  :  8.  To  Titus  and 
Philemon  there  are  probably  no  references  ;  cf.,  however,  Jud. 
24  and  Titus  3  :  6,  the  striking  phrase  in  which  is  found  also, 
however,  both  in  Acts  and  LXX. 

For  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  ample  testimony. 
Not  only  is  op^zfpev?,  which,  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  is  peculiar  to  Hebrews,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  all  his  titles  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patri- 
archs, but  we  meet  also  with  some  quotations  from  Hebrews. 
Thus,  in  Gad  8  we  read  that  the  Lord  is  to  spring  from  Judah 
and  Levi, expressed  in  this  peculiar  language :  "  iSavT&vdvareXei 
xvpio;" — which  is  duplicated  in  Heb.  vii.  14.     Compare  Matt. 


*  Hilgenfeld  (Einleitung,  p.  764)  expressly  admits  this  quotation :  "  Traces  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  are  found  ....  in  the  ....  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs 
Dan.  6,— cf.  1.  Tim.  ii.  5)." 
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4:  16  from  Is.  9:1,  but  note  that  the  LXX  reads  Xdjtfet. 
Again,  in  Benj.  3  we  read :  "  The  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled 
concerning  the  Lamb  of  God,  ....  because  ....  he  shall 
die  kv  atyaTi  diaSrjKtjs,"  etc.,  which  peculiar  phrase  again  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Heb.  13 :  20.  Another  point 
of  contact  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  phrase,  inl  awreXetot  r&v 
aicjviuv  in  Levi  10,  and  of  a  similar  phrase  in  Heb.  ix.  26. 
Canon  Westcott  compares  also  Levi  18  and  Heb.  vii.  22,  but 
we  cannot  feel  that  the  reference  is  indubitable. 

In  the  opinion  of  Canon  Westcott  there  has  been  no  refer- 
ence established  to  the  Epistle  of  James.  The  judgment  of 
such  a  scholar  carries  great  weight,  but  the  following  paral- 
lels seem  at  least  to  render  the  use  of  that  epistle  by  our  au- 
thor very  probable : 


B.  6. 

4H  aya&%  Aiavota  ovk  1%U  &v°  yh&ooac,  Iv- 
Xoyiac  xal  nardpag. 


Jas.  3  : 9  and  10. 

€K  tov  avrov  OTofiaroc  ^epx^rat  eiXoyla  koI 
Kardpa.     Ov  xph  •  •  •  •  ravra  ovtuc  yiveo&ai. 


and  Is.  7i  rbv  xvpiov  ijfyd7trj(ra  [£v  ndarf  rrj  i<?xvi  j*ov]  ....  ravra 
xal  v^lbH  7Coi7JaaTS9  rixva  nov}  xal  nav  7rvevpia  mv  fieiXap  <f>evBerai  d<p? 

vfi&v,  as  compared  with  Jas.  iv.  7.  We  also  meet  in  Dan.  6, 
with  the  phrase,  'Eyyi&rs  6%  rep  Seep,  which  parallels  with  the 
immediately  following  verse  (Jas.  iv.  8). 

Perhaps  somewhat  less  evidence  exists  for  a  dependence  on 
1  Peter.  We  compare  especially  1  Peter  i.  19  with  Jos.  19 
(djdvb;  dfiiGojuo;)  and  Benj.  3,  as  already  quoted  at  Romans  v.  6,  7. 
Naph.  4:  "  xara  t6  no\v  avrov  eAeo?"  is  verbatim  the  same  as 
in  1  Pet.  i.  3.  Benj.  8  seems  also  to  depend  on  1  Pet.  iv.  14, 
but  this  presumption  is  much  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  characteristic  part  of  the  phrase  is  also  found  in  Num- 
bers xi.  25  and  2  Kings  2:15. 

We  have  shown  already  that  there  is  some  evidence  that 
our  author  had  2  Peter  before  him,  and  we  are  to  adduce  now 
at  least  one  very  probable  allusion  to  that  book.     In  Benj.  8 

we   read  :    xal  b  xaSapbS  vovS  iv  roiS  jjiatf/jo^s  [Ox.  /uid&jjaffi]  rfjg  yifi 

awtxo^ievo?  x.  r.  A.,  and,  when  we  consider  that  not  only  is  this 
phrase  found  in  2  Peter  ii.  20,  but  that  jixda^a  is  found  there 
only  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  two  passages  are  wholly  independent  of  one  another. 
In  Reub.  5  rf\puv  is  used  as  in  2  Pet.  4 :  9  for  "  to  keep  for 
judgment,"  and  we  may  compare  also  Reub.  3,  rev  nXdrruv 
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\fryovs  with  2  Pet.  2,  3,  nXaarovS  Xbyovs.  Even  though,  taken 
alone,  these  allusions  may  not  seem  very  conclusive,  yet,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  evidence  already  adduced,  the 
use  of  2  Peter  by  the  author  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII 
Patriarchs  is  raised  to  a  somewhat  high  degree  of  probability. 
The  following  parallels  with  i  John  are  worth  noticing.    In 

Jud.  20,  we  read:  (E7riyvcor€  ovv,  rixva  jiov,  bri  6vo  nvev^ara 
(TXoXdZovcri  r&  avSpuTrcp  rb  T^dXrf^eia^  xal  rb  tt}S  nXdvrjS]*    Although 

this  whole  section  (Jud.  20)  is  wanting  in  the  Oxford  manu- 
script, yet  the  proneness  of  that  manuscript  to  omission  leads 
us  to  judge  the  passage  genuine.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
this  style  of  phraseology  is  very  common  in  the  Testaments, 
and  even  if  this  passsage  were  not  genuine  we  should  lose 
only  the  collocation  here ;  cf.  Is.  4,  D.  5,  etc.  If  genuine,  it 
is  an  unmistakable  echo  of  1  John  iv.  6.  The  whole  pneu- 
matology  of  the  book,  indeed,  obscure  as  it  is,  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  John  and  finds  its  roots  in  such  passages  as  1 
John  iv.  6.  We  may  further  compare  R.  6  (7toiTj<reiv  dXrjSsiav) 
and  1  John  i.  6  (here  and  John  3:21  only)  ;  Gad  2  (bjubXoyeiv 
ti)v  d^apTiav)  and  I  John  1  :  9  (here  only) ;  Gad  3  {noiBiv 
Sinaiocvvijv)  and  1  John  2 :  29  (peculiar  to  1  John)  ;  and  Is.  7 
(sin  unto  death)  and  1  John  v.  16  (this  last  reference  is,  how- 
ever, more  doubtful,  although  Canon  Westcott  relies  upon  it ; 
cf.  Ro.  6 :  16,  where  as  well  as  in  the  Testaments  eis  is  used, 
while  John  uses  7tp6;.) 

We  have  met  with  no  references  to  2  and  3  John  and  Jude. 

The  following,  however,  certainly  point  to  Revelation.  In 
L.  18  there  stands  written :  xaiye  avrbs  (sc.  the  Messiah)  dvoiSe 

rd£  SvpaZ  rod  napadilcfov  ....  xal  6&Gf.i  royS  dyioiS  <f>ayeiv  en  rov 

£v\ov  tt)?  Zooi}*,  etc.,  which  will  inevitably  point  us  to  Rev.  2  :  7, 
taken  in  connection  with  Rev.  22  :  2,  14.  Another  passage  in 
the  same  chapter  (L.  18)  seems  also  based  on  Revelation  :  the 
xal  b  /3e\{ap  Se^rjyerai  vnavrov  recalling  strongly  the  xal  Idrjaev 
avrbv  of  Rev.  20 :  2,  especially  wheji  it  is  further  noted  that  all 
three  of  the  names  of  Satan  found  in  this  passage  of  Revela- 
tion are  found  also  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs: 
Satan,  Dan  3;  Devil,  N.  3;  A.  3,  Dragon,  As.  7,  and  that,  al- 


*  As  the  brackets  are  meant  to  show,  this  passage  is  not  found  in  the  Oxford  MS., 
but  as  amissions  are  characteristic  of  that  MS.,  its  omissions  are  not  of  much  authority. 
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though  this  last  is  peculiar  in  the  New  Testament  to  Revelation. 
Another  designatory  title  peculiar  in  the  New  Testament  to 
Revelation  is  repeated  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs, 
that  peculiar  designation  of  Christ  in  Rev.  v.  5,  as  the  Lion  of 
the  Tribe  of  Judah  ;  compare  Jos.  9.  We  may  further  compare 
the  account  given  in  Levi  5,  of  the  opening  of  the  nv\a%  of 
heaven  and  the  sight  of  the  Most  High  on  His  throne  of  glory, 
ind  of  the  holy  vats  with  Rev.  iv.  1,  and  xi.  19.  And  once 
more  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Canon  Westcott  for  look- 
ing for  the  original  of  Dan.  5  ("  The  New  Jerusalem  ")  in  Rev. 
21:2,  even  though  different  adjectivesi  are  used  (via;,  Testa- 
ments ;   xcuvrjv,  Rev.) 

We  conclude  that  the  evidence  is  ample  and  most  conclu- 
sive from  this  source,  that  our  author  knew  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Ro.,  2 
Cor.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  1  Thess.,  1  Tim.,  Heb.,  1  Jno.,  and 
Rev.,  while  an  exceedingly  high  degree  of  probability  exists 
that  he  knew  also  1  Pet.  and  Jas.  and  some  probability  that  he 
knew  2  Pet.  and  1  Cor.  A  possible  reference  exists  to  2 
Tim.,  but  no  recognizable  ones  to  Mark,  Gal.,  2  Thess.,  Titus, 
Philemon,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude. 

Taking  all  the  evidence  presented  under  the  four  foregoing 
heads  together,  this  list  must  be  somewhat  altered.  The 
complete  evidence  warrants  us  in  saying  that  the  Testaments 
of  the  XII  Patriarchs  evinces  almost  indubitable  dependence 
on,  and  hence  the  prior  existence  of  the  following  New  Testa- 
ment books:  Matt,  Luke,  Jno.,  Acts,  Ro.,  1  Cor.,  Eph.,  Phil., 
Col.,  1  Thess.,  1  Tim.,  Heb.,  Jas.,  1  Pet.,  1  Jno.,  and  Rev. 
Little  room  for  doubt  is  left  in  regard  to  1  Cor.  and  perhaps 
even  2  Peter.  The  most  of  the  other  books  are  witnessed  to 
as  existing,  by  contemporary  authors :  Mark,  by  Clement  of 
Rome ;  Galatians  by  Polycarp  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus ;  2  Thess.  and  2  Tim.  by  Polycarp ;  Titus  by 
the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  possibly  also  by  Clement. 
These,  then,  the  author  of  the  Testaments  might  have  had. 
Who  will  say,  not  also  the  four  remaining  mites,  2  and  3 
John,  Jude,  and  Philemon  ?  But  here,  Tuebingen-like,  we  are 
building  on  "  may-be's  ;  "  we  are  content  to  take  the  facts  and 
let  the  "may-be's"  go.  The  facts  are,  that  our  author  wit- 
nesses to  the  existence  before  the  time  of  his  writing,  that  is 
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before  the  period  100-120  a.d.,  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
our  New  Testament. 

V.  We  are  told,  however,  that  at  this  early  day  the  New 
Testament  books — such  of  them  as  existed  at  all — existed 
separately,  and  were  not  yet  gathered  into  a  collection  or 
"  canon."  And  we  are  told,  moreover,  that  they  were  re- 
ceived by  their  readers  merely  as  ordinary  books,  and  had  no 
sort  of  unusual  authority  attributed  to  them.  Perhaps  our 
author  has  some  witness  to  bear  on  this  point  also.  If  we 
were  guessing,  however,  we  would  not  make  this  guess. 
These  New  Testament  books  bear  a  somewhat  common 
stamp — uncommon  in  that  age  ;  they  would  tend  to  "  collect," 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  just  because  everywhere  "  birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together."  Certainly,  even  though  they  had 
come  to  him  one  by  one,  they  would  not  leave  our  author  un- 
collected. Again,  the  very  fact  that  so  many  allusions  to 
them  are  discoverable  in  his  writings  shows  that  they  had  a 
t  peculiar  power  over  him  ;  he  certainly  valued  their  way  of  ex- 
pressing thought  very  highly.  It  would  even  seem  that  they  had 
an  unique  authority  over  him  ;  in  making  his  prophecies,  he 
prophesies  only  what  they  tell  him  has  occurred  ;  in  teaching 
his  ethics,  he  cannot  free  himself  from  their  phraseology ; 
when  he  assigns  one  of  their  sayings,  which  he  cannot  per- 
suade himself  to  forego  using,  even  at  the  risk  of  undoing  all 
his  toil,  to  a  fictitious  source,  he  invents  a  source  such  as  he 
knows  will  command  the  respect  and  reverence  of  his  readers. 
Strange,  this  invincible  proneness  to  use,  this  constant  rev- 
erence for,  books  which  he  deems  to  have  no  authority  for 
him.  So  that,  we  repeat,  if  we  were  guessing  we  would 
not  make  quite  the  guess  that  would  seem  to  be  expected  of 
us.  But  we  are  not  left  to  guessing.  At  the  end  of  his  book, 
this  early  author  has  left  us  one  sentence  to  show  us  in  what 
form  he  had  these  books,  and  how  he  esteemed  them.  It 
was  difficult  to  work  into  a  writing,  professing  to  have  been 
written  so  many  years  before,  a  direct  statement  of  this  kind  ; 
yet  our  author  did  work  it  in.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which 
he  did  it.  It  is  Benjamin  who  is  speaking  to  his  children, 
and  revealing  to  them  what  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall  re- 
veal His  salvation  to  all  the  Gentiles  :  "  And  no  longer  shall  I 
be  called  a  ravening  wolf,"  he  says,  "  on  account  of  your 
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plunder,  but  the  Lord's  worker,  distributing  food  to  those 
who  work  the  good.  And  there  shall  arise  from  my  seed  in 
the  latter  times  one  called  of  the  Lord,  hearing  [in  the  earth] 
His  voice,  [Ox.  adds,  '  and  doing  the  good  pleasure  of  His 
will']  enlightening  with  new  knowledge  all  the  Gentiles, 
affording  the  light  of  knowledge  to  Israel  in  salvation,*  and 
snatching  it  like  a  wolf  from  them  and  giving  it  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Gentiles.  [And]  until  the  consummation  of  the 
ages  [Ox.,  '  of  the  age  ']  He  shall  be  in  the  synagogues  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  among  their  rulers  as  a  strain  of  music  in  the 
mouth  of  all.  And  in  the  Holy  Books  shall  He  be  written, 
both  His  work  and  word ;  and'  He  shall  be  the  chosen  of  God 
forever."     The  important  words  here  are:  xal  hv  fi{/3\oig  dylai; 

£<TTai  dvaypacpopievoZ,  xal  to  epyov  xal  b  Aoycg  avrcv. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  denying  that  the  great  Benjamite 
here  described  is  Paul ;  hence  no  one  has  ever  denied  it.* 
It  is  Paul's  work  and  word,  then,  that  shall  be  written  iv  fii/3\ois 
dylaiz.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  writer  possessed  the 
Acts  and  most  of  Paul's  Epistles.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  he 
means  these  by  the  writing  of  Paul's  work  and  word  ?  Now 
what  does  he  mean  by  their  being  written  "in  the  Holy 
Books  ?  "  There  is  small  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  a  Jewish  Christian  writing  for  the  benefit  of  Jews,  and 
putting  his  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish  father,  could  mean 
by  fHfiXoi  dylai.  Note  that,  although  anarthrous,  the  expression 
is  definite ;  it  has  the  value  of  a  proper  name  in  the  eyes  of 
this  writer — an  old,  familiar  phrase  representing  an  object  of 
which  there  was  but  one  of  the  kind.  The  Jews  had  a  "  col- 
lection "  of  books  with  which  every  Jew  was  familiar  from 
boyhood;  and  this  was  the  well-known  name  of  it.  Into  this 
collection  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  are  admitted.  The 
testimony  amounts  to  no  less,  then,  than  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  century  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  Paul  were,  in 
Christian  estimation,  a  part  of  a  holy  collection  of  which  the 
Old  Testament  also  was  a  part ; — that  the  same  divine  char- 
acter and  authority  were  attributed  to  them  as  to  the  Old 


♦Ox.  reads,  "Shining  with  the  light  of  knowledge  in  salvation  to  Israel." 

*  Hilgenfeld,  for  instance  (Einleitung,  p.  71 ;  Der  Kanon,  p.  30),  expressly  admits  both 
the  fact  and  the  inference  irresistibly  flowing  from  it.  "This  book,"  he  says,  "  reckons 
already  the  Pauline  Epistles,  together  with  the  Acts,  as  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
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Testament ; — in  a  word,  that  an  old  and  a  new  collection 
stood  together  as  part  of  one  book,  equally  divine  and  equally 
authoritative  throughout.  The  testimony  of  our  author  here, 
then,  is:  i.  That  he  possessed  not  scattered  New  Testament 
books,  but  a  collected  body  of  New  Testament  books ;  and 
2.  That  they  were  esteemed  by  him  as  equally  authoritative 
with  the  Old  Testament — were,  indeed,  but  part  with  it  of 
one  collection  of  ftifiXoi  dylau  He  testifies,  then,  that  there 
was  a  New  Testament  "canon"  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
century.  Exactly  what  and  how  many  books  were  contained 
in  that  "  canon M  perhaps  we  cannot  venture  to  confidently 
declare.  Certainly  it  would  be  preposterous  to  claim  that 
only  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  were  contained  in  it.  In 
all  probability  all  of  the  New  Testament  books  which  the 
author  knew  found  a  place  in  it.  And  as  it  is  ridiculous  to  say, 
he  probably  knew  no  more  books  than  in  such  a  work  he  has 
betrayed  knowledge  of,  it  would  seem  safe  to  contend  that 
this  collection  in  all  probability  contained  all  those  New  Tes- 
tament books,  evidence  for  whose  existence  we  can  find  in  his 
contemporaries.  Who  will  venture  to  declare  that  2  and  3 
John,  Jude,  and  Philemon — briefest  of  brief  writings — could  not 
also  have  already  gained  a  footing  in  it  ?  The  facts  warrant 
us  in  stating  that  the  major  part  of  the  New  Testament  was 
in  it ;  the  probability  is  certainly  not  against  the  further  state- 
ment that  the  whole  New  Testament  was  in  it. 

Swayed  by  the  peculiar  character  of  much  modern  writing 
on  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  many  readers 
may  find  this  result  somewhat  startling :  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon  had  been  already  practically  formed  at  the  outset 
of  the  second  century.  It  should  not,  however,  be  startling 
to  any  one.  On  a  priori  grounds  we  should  expect  it ;  in- 
spired or  not,  these  books  came  upon  the  world  possessing  a 
common  peculiar  character — they  would  naturally  gravitate 
together  as  such.  Historically,  aside  from  the  Testaments  of 
the  XII  Patriarchs,  it  is  evinced.  There  is  not  a  writer 
of  this  subapostolic  age  who  does  not  treat  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  marked  reverence ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
can  be  even  plausibly  claimed  to  make  any  distinction  between 
it  and  the  Old  Testament  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  make 
a  distinction  between  the  New  Testament  writers  and  them- 
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selves.  They  were  writing  as  simple  Christian  men ;  the 
others  with  authority.  Bishop  Ignatius,  filled  with  Episcopal 
pride,  can  yet  see  that  his  Episcopal*  authority  is  infinitely 
lower  than  that  with  which  the  apostles  spoke.  "  Not  as 
Peter  and  Paul  do  I  command  you,"  he  writes  to  the  Romans, 
"they  were  apostles,  I  one  condemned."  "I  do  not  write 
these  things,"  says  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  "because  I 
take  anything  on  myself,  but  because  ye  have  invited  me  to 
do  so.  For  neither  I  nor  any  one  like  me  can  attain  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul."  So  Clement 
wishes  only  to  remind  the  Corinthians,  not  enjoin,  as  did  "  the 
blessed  apostle  Paul."  And  Barnabas  reiterates  that  he 
speaks  "  not  as  a  teacher,  but  as  one  of  themselves."  In  direct 
accordance  with  this  reverence  the  New  Testament  books  are 
recognized  as  Scripture :  Barnabas  quotes  Matthew  with  the 
significant  formula  w*  yiypa7traiy  and  Hilgenfeld  admits  that 
this  implies  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  esteemed  Matthew 
part  of  Holy  Scripture,  t  Polycarp,  in  like  manner,  calls  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  "  Scripture."  It  is  valid  to  cite 
i  Tim.  v.  5  here  also ;  quoted  by  Polycarp,  Clement,  and  Bar- 
nabas, as  well  as  by  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs, 
it  is  certainly  an  older  witness  than  this  age,  and  yet  it  quotes 
Luke  as  Scripture.  If  the  traces  of  the  prior  existence  of 
2  Peter  in  the  Testaments  be  deemed  valid,  the  well-known 
passage  concerning  Paul's  Epistles  in  it  may  also  be  quoted 
here  corroboratively.  We  certainly  ought  not  to  be  startled  at 
finding  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs  witnessing 
to  our  New  Testament  books  as  Scripture ;  and  if  Scripture, 
why  not  (as  the  Testaments  witness)  added  to  the  Old  Script- 
ures ? 

Nor  are  we  left  without  direct  testimony  to  their  collection. 
Not  only  are  the  Synoptic  Gospels  quoted  by  Clement  and 
Polycarp  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  they  had  long  been 
together,  and  had  affected  the  text  one  of  another  in  parallel 


*  Of  course  these  epithets  are  to  be  understood  of  a  pastoral,  not  diocesan  episcopacy. 
Hie  passage  quoted  is  found  in  the  Curetonian  version  as  well  as  in  the  Vossian 
Epistles ;  but  after  the  investigations  of  Petermann  and  Zahn,  few  will  care  to  deny  the 
genuineness  of  the  seven  short  Greek  Epistles.  Harnack's  brilliant  essay  ("Die  Zeit 
des  Ignatius  ")  has  not  unsettled  the  received  date. 

f  EinUitung,  p.  38  and  p.  70.     He  himself  dates  Barnabas  as  early  as  97. 
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passages,  but  we  have  direct  testimony  from  Ignatius  to  the 
fact  that  a  Christian  canon  already  existed  for  him — testi- 
mony, again,  convincing  even  to  critics  like  Hilgenfeld,  who 
writes :  "  Here  we  find  already  the  two  component  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  represented  as  the  evayyiXiov  and  the 
dndctToXoi."  *  To  feel  the  force  of  this,  we  must  remember  that 
even  as  "  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  "  was  at  that  time  the 
current  designation  of  what  we  call  the  Old  Testament,  so 
"  the  Gospel  an4  the  Apostles  "  was  of  what  we  call  the  New 
Testament.  This  usage  lasted  long  in  the  Church  ;  the  only 
designation  of  the  New  Testament  used  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, is  rb  re  evayyeXiov  8  re  &7t6(Tto\os  (Strom,  vii.  3,  14,  varied 
in  the  last  clause  to  61  6,716^x0X01  as  in  Strom,  vi.  11).  And 
even  Tertullian,  in  the  midst  of  a  strife  to  substitute  "  Novum 
Instrumentum  "  for  "  Novum  Testamentum  "  still,  knows  this 
synonym :  "  If  I  shall  not  clear  up  this  point,"  he  writes,  "  by 
investigations  of  the  Old  Scripture,  I  will  take  the  proof  of 
our  interpretation  from  the  New  Testament  ....  for,  lo  ! 
both  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Apostles,  I  notice,  etc." 
Marcion  witnesses  to  the  same  title,  though  in  the  variation 
which  substitutes  "  Apostolicon  "  for  the  last  member.  It  is 
just  so  that  Ignatius  uses  the  phrase.  He  asks  for  the  prayers 
of  the  Philadelphians  that  he  may  be  made  perfect  and  attain 
to  that  portion  which  has  been  allotted  to  him,  "  fleeing  to 
the  Gospel  as  to  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  to  the  Apostles  as  to 
the  presbytery  of  the  Church/' — "  but  let  us  also  love  the 
Prophets"  he  adds,  "  because  they  have  preached  in  reference 
to  the  Gospel,  and  placed  their  hope  in  Him  ....  in  whom 
believing  they  were  saved."  The  juxtaposition  here  of  the 
Gospel,  Apostles,  and  Prophets  is  very  noteworthy.  In  the 
same  way  the  Gospel  and  Prophets  are  conjoined,  Smyr.  vii. 
And  again  in  Phil.  viii.  Ignatius  plainly  contrasts  the  Old  with 
the  New  Testament :  "  When  I  heard  some  saying,"  he  writes, 
"  '  If  I  find  it  not  in  the  ancient*  writings,  I  will  not  believe 
the  Gospel ' — on  my  saying  to  them,  '  It  is  written  ! '  they 
answered  me,  '  That  remains  to  be  proved/    But  to  me  Christ 


*  Einleitung%  p.  72.  He  erroneously  assigns,  however,  to  Magnesians  the  passage 
found  in  Philadelphians,  5. 

♦We  read  here  apxaioig  with  Cod.  Med.,  Usher's  Latin  vs.  and  the  Armenian.  The 
corrupt  longer  recension  reads  apxeioig. 
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Jesus  is  the  ancient  writings."  Here  there  is  evidently  a  dis- 
pute with  adherents  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Ignatius  appeals 
to  the  New  Testament  as  Scripture,  but  his  opponents  refuse 
to  recognize  the  appeal.  The  three  passages  together  prove, 
beyond  question,  that  Ignatius  knew  of  a  collection  of  books 
consisting  of  "The  Gospel  and  the  Apostles,"  and  distin- 
guished from  the  Old  Testament  books  not  as  less  sacred, 
but  in  that  they  were  new  while  the  others  were  old. 

The  testimony  of  Ignatius  and  that  of  the  Testaments  of 
the  XII  Patriarchs,  illustrate,  explain,  and  confirm  each 
other;  and,  taken  together,  the  inference  seems  irresistible 
that  already  at  the  opening  of  the  second  century,  the  mass, 
at  least,  of  the  New  Testament  books  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  in  the  form  of  a  supplementary  collection  of 
authoritative  books  attached  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  with 
it  constituting  /3l/3\oi  dyiai ;  but  distinguished  from  it  as  being 
made  up  of  the  New,  while  it  was  constituted  of  the  Old  books 
(to,  dpxaia  [/3i/3Xia] ).  In  other  words,  the  "  canon  "  of  the  New 
Testament  was  formed  already  at  the  close  of  the  first  century.* 

Large  corroborative  evidence  might  be  brought  forward — 
such  as  would  put  this  conclusion  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Dr.  Lumby,  for  instance,  has  unearthed  a  passage 
from  the  Talmud,  dating  from  a  generation  which  had  seen 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  wherein  the  "  book "  is  so 
spoken  of  by  the  Christian  speaker  as  to  evince  the  fact  that 
it  contained  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  (i.  e.t  the  books  of 
Numbers  and  Matthe\v),  and  was  considered  equally  authori- 
tative in  all  its  parts,  f  We  might  appeal  again  to  the  fact 
that  one  who,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe,  was  a  pupil 
of  apostles  —  Papias,  could  write  an  "exegesis"  Xoyioov 
xvpiax£>v.  And  what  that  means,  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  forever 
put  in  a  clear  light  {Contemporary  Review,  1875).  And  with 
it  again  we  might  appeal  to  that  other  fact,  that  on  the  verge  of, 
or  within,  this  same  period  of  the  first  two  decades  of  the  second 
century,  Basilides  wrote  twenty-four  books  on  "  the  Gospel," 
which  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  ra  kSeyiriHa.  When  com- 
mentaries begin,  the  books  are  not  lightly  esteemed.     Still 

*  Of  course  this  statemeot  is  meant  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  limitations  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  "  canon,"  made  under  V.  above. 

+  The  passage  is  to  be  found,  Talm.  Babl.  Shabbath  n&x  n6£.  See  "Expositor" 
April,  1879,  p.  318. 
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further,  we  might  appeal  to  Eusebius'  statement,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Trajan's  reign  not  only  preached  zealously  to,  but 
handed  down  to  their  hearers  rffv  twv  Setwv  evayyeXiosv  ypd^r/v  ^ 
and  to  Justin's  natural  collocation  of  "  the  memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  books  of  the  Prophets "  as  the  staple  of 
Christian  public  reading,  which  evidently,  for  aught  he  knew 
(in  a.d.  145),  had  been  together  read  in  the  churches  from 
the  beginning ;  and  to  Marcion's  retention,  at  a  period  earlier 
than  Justin,  of  a  "canon"  for  his  own  use,  which  absolutely 
proves  that  the  Church  had  one  previous  to  his,  and  contain- 
ing more  than  his.  Or  laying  aside  the  mass  of  similar  notices 
which  confront  us,  we  might  found  a  convincing  argument 
upon  the  position  which  the  New  Testament  held  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century  which  would  prove  its  existence 
as  Scripture  at  the  very  opening  of  the  first  quarter. 

But  we  may  safely  leave  the  facts,  as  already  brought  out, 
to  fight  their  own  battle.  They  alone  make  it  abundantly 
plain,  that  they  have  too  lightly  esteemed  the  Apostolical 
Church,  who  have  imagined  that  the  infinite  beauty  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  and  their  convincing  internal  evidence 
that  God  was  speaking  through  their  human  words  (to  say 
now  nothing  of  the  external  circumstances  under  which  it  re- 
ceived them),  were  lost  upon  it.  The  men  who  constituted 
even  that  Church  were  sinners  needing  salvation.  They 
found  it  in  a  divinely-taught  doctrine  which  they  saw  written, 
in  a  more  than  human  way,  in  books  claiming  to  speak  with 
all  the  authority  of  inspiration.  How  could  they,  being  like 
us,  help  esteeming  them?  How  help  framing  them  into  a 
canon  ?  Add — what  is  no  more  than  the  evidence  warrants — 
that  they  received  these  books  authoritatively  out  of  the  very 
bosom  of  the  apostolic  circle.  Which  is  the  more  surprising  ? 
— that  the  New  Testament  canon  was  formed  on  the  very  first 
knowledge  of  its  parts  ? — or  that  men  nowadays  are  found  to 

doubt  that  this  was  done  ? 

Ben.  B.  Warfield. 


V. 

NOTES  ON  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
REFORMED  CHURCHES  OF  FRANCE  AND 
FRENCH   SWITZERLAND. 

FROM  the  very  first  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  France  and  Switzerland  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  training  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  reformation 
which  they  preached  was  an  orderly  and  intelligent  system,  a 
reformation  based  upon  a  clear  and  correct  understanding  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  natural  sense,  as  gained  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  interpretation, — a  reformation  to  which  all  dis- 
order and  fantastic  innovation  were  as  repugnant  as  were  the 
unscriptural  inventions  and  additions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Against  the  extravagance  to  which  there  was  in  that  age  an 
unmistakable  tendency,  the  only  sufficient  safeguard  was  seen 
to  lie  in  the  creation  of  an  educated  ministry.  The  most  proper 
instruments  to  be  employed  in  the  renovation  of  the  Church 
were  men  of  piety,  who,  to  the  indispensable  interior  call  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  added  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine,  a  good  measure  of  familiarity  with  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  or,  at  least,  with  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  some  training  in  the  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office. 

Accordingly,  scarce  had  William  Farel  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  reformation  in  Geneva,  when  he  began  to  look  about 
him  for  a  competent  person  to  confirm  and  perfect  his  work 
by  placing  it  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  biblical  theology.  He 
felt  confident  that  God  had  thrown  in  his  way  the  man  he 
needed,  when  the  apparently  fortuitous  circumstances  of  war 
and  of  consequent  danger  in  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  compelled 
John  Calvin  to  make  a  long  circuit  on  his  way  from  his  na- 
tive Picardy  to  the  city  of  Basle,  and  caused  him  to  pass 
through  Geneva.  Calvin  was  a  young  man — he  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old,  although  he  had  even  then  written  the 

(85) 
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"  Institutes"  in  the  original  and  briefer  form — and  he  was  re- 
luctant to  give  up  his  cherished  plans  of  quiet  study.  But 
Farel  was  earnest,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  with  his  own  in- 
clinations, Calvin  yielded  to  what  appeared  to  him  as  distinct 
a  call  of  God  as  if  he  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven. 

At  first  Calvin  consented  only  to  assume  the  office  of  a 
theological  teacher,  although  later  he  became  one  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  city.  There  was,  as  yet,  it  is  true,  no  theological 
school  properly  so  called ;  for  the  circumstances  of  the  petty 
republic  did  not  permit  the  establishment  of  one.  Meantime, 
however,  the  plan  of  a  tolerably  complete  "  college,"  or  "  gym- 
nasium," had  been  devised  about  two  months  before  Calvin's 
arrival.  On  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1536,  the  citizens,  assem- 
bled in  their  "  General  Council,"  had  solemnly  and  unanimously 
declared  their  resolution  "  to  live  according  to  the  Gospel  and 
the  Word  of  God  "  .  .  .  .  without  the  use  of  "  masses,  pictures, 
idols,  or  any  other  papal  abuses."  Oh  the  same  occasion,  they 
also  determined  to  found  a  college,  and  to  provide,  for  it  a  sal- 
aried principal,  so  soon  as  a  scholar  of  competent  attainments 
could  be  procured.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  Antoine  Sau- 
nier.  Under  his  care  the  college  before  long  became  a  flour- 
ishing and  very  useful  institution,  which,  if  not  entitled  to  a 
place  among  theological  seminaries,  at  least  merited  the  appel- 
lation of  a  preparatory  school  in  theology.  To  the  college's 
use  the  city  set  aside  the  old  monastery  of  the  Cordeliers  de 
Rive.  An  old  programme  of  the  studies  pursued  in  1538,  the 
second  year  of  the  existence  of  the  school,  has  recently  come 
to  light.  It  strikingly  illustrates  the  religious  character  of  the 
instruction.  This  document  has,  indeed,  more  of  an  apologetic 
than  of  a  scholastic  aim  ;  for,  as  the  writer  informs  us,  among 
many  other  calumnies  against  the  Reformed,  it  had  been  al- 
leged that  they  held  polite  letters  and  liberal  studies  in  no 
esteem,  and  that,  consequently,  learning  was  well-nigh  extinct, 
"  as  though  in  truth  the  Gospel  were  at  war  with  the  good  arts, 
which  we  account  among  the  choice  gifts  of  God."  As  op- 
posed to  this  the  programme  asserts  that  "  the  Word  of  God 
is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  teaching,  but  the  so-called  lib- 
eral arts  are  props  and  aids  to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
Word  which  ought  not  to  be  despised." 

The  theological  character  of  the  college  is  apparent  from  the 
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fact  that  beside  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  were  studied,  and  that  in  the  latter  the  sole  text- 
books were  the  New  and  Old  Testaments  in  the  original 
tongues  respectively,  with  the  use  of  grammatical  helps,  etc. 
But  besides  the  lessons  in  the- college,  we  further  learn  that  two 
lectures  were  delivered  daily  in  the  principal  church  of  the  city, 
the  old  cathedral  of  Saint  Pierre.  Every  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  a  teacher  (whose  name  is  not  given)  discussed  the 
grammatical  forms  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  else  Farel  ex- 
plained in  a  more  purely  theological  manner  the  text  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
John  Calvin  followed  with  an  hour's  lecture  upon  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament.  Frequently  (but  we  are  not  told  how 
often)  there  were  held,  in  the  same  place,  public  debates  of  a 
theological  kind,  "not  noisy,  sophistical,  or  contentious,  but 
carried  on  with  all  moderation  of  words  and  tranquillity  of 
mind"  Every  assertion  was  corroborated  or  impugned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.*  These  exercises  seem  to 
have  been  open  to  all  that  chose  to  attend  them. 

In  1559  (or  about  twenty-three  years  after  his  first  arrival  at 
Geneva),  Calvin  saw  his  way  clear  to  carry  out  a  scheme  which 
he  had  long  had  in  view — namely,  the  erection  of  the  "  Acad6- 
mie  de  Geneve."  The  designation  of  "  university "  was  not 
given,  apparently  because  it  was  not  even  then  deemed  practic- 
able to  develop  at  once  much  more  than  the  single  Theological 
Faculty.  In  fact,  though  there  have  been  from  time  to  time 
professors  of  Law  and  Medicine,  it  is  only  in  our  own  days 
that  the  schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  have  been  fully  organ- 
ized, and  the  name  of  the  "  University  "  of  Geneva  has  come 
into  use. 

Calvin  brought  Theodore  Beza  from  Lausanne,  where  he  had 
been  very  successfully  teaching  classical  literature,  and  made 
him  first  Rector  of  the  Academie,  and  Professor  of  Theology. 
Calvin  himself  continued  the  instruction  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  with  occasional  interruptions.  How  he  and  Beza 
divided  between  them  the  subject  is  not  precisely  known.  At 
first  they  appear  to  have  taught  alternate  weeks,  each  interpret- 


•Ordo  ct  ratio  doccndi  Geneve  in  Gymnasio  (Jan.  12,  1538),  in  Herminjard,  Corre- 
spondance  des  Reformateurs  dans  les  pays  de  Langue  fran<;aise,  iv.  455-460. 
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ing  different  books  of  the  Bible*  "  Later,  one  of  the  two 
theological  professors  was  charged  with  the  *  texts/  that  is  to 
say,  with  exegesis,  while  his  colleague  treated  the  '  loci  com- 
munes/ that  is,  dogmatic  theology."  In  addition,  a  professor 
of  Hebrew,  Antoine  Chevalier,  taught  the  elements  of  that 
language,  and  devoted  six  hours  weekly  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament  Francois  Beraud  was  professor  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  Jean  Tagaut,  of  Arts  or  Philosophy.f  The 
rector  and  the  new  professors  entered  upon  their  duties  by  sub- 
scribing their  names  to  the  laws  of  the  school,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Church  of  Geneva. 

France  was,  during  the  first  period  of  Protestantism,  wholly 
dependent  upon  Switzerland  for  the  training  of  its  ministers. 
Almost  all  were  taught  either  at  Geneva  or  in  the  neighboring 
theological  school  at  Lausanne.  When  one  of  the  Venetian 
ambassadors,  on  his  return  home,  informed  the  Doge  and 
Senate  that  Geneva  was  the  mine  from  which  the  French 
heresies  were  drawn,  he  referred  especially  to  the  students  there 
equipped  for  their  life-work.  And  Lausanne  had  the  honor, 
as  early  as  in  1552,  of  furnishing  from  among  her  pupils  five 
martyrs  for  the  faith — the  famous  Five  Students  burned  at  the 
stake  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  The  foundation  of  the  school  at 
Lausanne  is  said  to  date  from  January,  1537. 

But  the  moment  that  persecution  relaxed  its  fury,  and  a 
prospect  of  toleration  opened  before  the  Protestants  of  France, 
in  the  first  years  of  Charles  IX.'s  reign,  they  began  to  plan  to 
secure  theological  training  at  home,  in  order  to  meet  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  ministers  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
satisfied.  The  Church  of  Orleans  was  among  the  foremost  in 
expressing  a  desire  in  this  kind  direction. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  less  than 
six  Protestant  theological  seminaries  (omitting  that  of  Mont- 
pellier,  which  had  but  a  brief  existence)  were  founded  in  France, 
namely:  Nismes  (1561),  Saumur  (1598),  Montauban  (1598), 
and  Die,  in  France  proper ;  Orthez,  in  Beam,  and  Sedan  (about 


*  "Theologi  duo  professores  sua  quisque  hebdomade,  successim,  sacros  libros  inter- 
pretantur."  Leges  Academiae  ;  apud  Professor  J.  E.  Cellerier's  Sketch  of  the  Acade- 
mic de  Geneve,  Bulletin  de  l'hist.  du  Prot.  francais,  iv.  15.  • 

f  Prof.  Cellerier,  ubi  supra.  See  also  Le  Livre  du  Recteur  ;  catalogue  des  etudiants 
de  l'Academie  de  Genfcve  de  1559  a  1859  (Geneva,  i860). 
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1580),  in  the  principality  of  Sedan.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant were  those  of  Saumur,  Montauban,  and  Sedan.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  these  several  schools  exhibited,  for  the  most 
part,  well-defined  diversities  of  tendency.  Nismes  was  inclined 
to  soften  down  the  points  of  difference  between  Protestantism 
and  Romanism — put  forth  projects  for  re-union  or  conciliation, 
and  offered  more  examples  of  apostasy  than  any  other  school. 
Saumur  tended  to  displace  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  as 
taught  in  Geneva,  and  to  substitute  a  less  rigid  view.  Montau- 
ban and  Sedan  furnished  the  most  staunch  defenders  of  the  more 
strictly  Calvinistic  theology.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  many  as  six  theological  semina- 
ries should  have  been  required  by  the  Protestants  of  France  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  whereas  in  our  own  times,  as  Professor 
Nicolas  has  remarked,t  the  three  Faculties  of  Montauban,  Stras- 
bourg, and  Geneva  barely  count  up,  on  the  average,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
this  was  before  the  expatriation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Huguenots,  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  the  greater  number  of  Protestant  churches  called  for 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  ministers. 

All  the  six  theological  seminaries,  or  Academies,  just  men- 
tioned, were  successively  closed  by  order  of  government.  That 
of  Montauban,  transferred  to  Puy-Laurens  in  1659,  was  the 
last  to  be  destroyed,  March  5,  1685 — only  seven  months  before 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  J 

Throughout  the  dark  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
during  which  no  Protestant  French  minister  could  show  his 
face  without  incurring  the  danger  of  being  broken  on  the 
wheel,  there  was,  of  course,  little  theological  instruction  given 
in  France.  The  few  Huguenot  ministers  that  ventured  to 
brave  death  by  secretly  preaching  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments to  their  suffering  brethren  in  the  Cevennes,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  trained  elsewhere,  in  Geneva,  Holland,  etc. — not 
that,  however,  such  indefatigable  laborers  as  the  celebrated 
Antoine    Court  altogether  neglected  the  work  of  preparing 

•See  Prof.  M.  Nicolas,  Les  Anciennes  Academies  Protestantes,  Apercu  des  ten- 
dances diverses,  Bulletin  de  l'hist.  du  Prot.  fr.  ii.  320,  etc. 

f  Ibid,  ii.  49. 

{  Ch.  Drion,  Hist.  Chronol.  de  l'Eglise  prot.  de  France,  ii.  235. 
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candidates  for  the  ministry,  even  when  compelled  to  hide  from 
their  enemies  in  the  remote  solitude  of  the  "  Desert."  Court 
himself  has  left  us  a  touching  record  of  the  simple  manner  in 
which  he  applied  himself  to  the  work.  "  I  had  our  field-beds 
stretched  by  a  torrent  and  underneath  a  rock.  ....  Here  we 
encamped  nearly  a  week ;  this  was  our  lecture-room,  these  were 
our  grounds,  these  our  rooms  for  study.  In  order  that  the 
time  might  not  be  wasted,  and  that  our  candidates  might  have 
practice,  I  gave  them  a  text  of  Scripture  to  make  remarks 
upon.  It  was  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Saint  Luke.  They  were  permitted  neither  to  communicate 
their  views  to  each  other,  nor  to  make  use  of  other  helps  than 
the  Bible.  In  the  hours  of  recreation,  I  propounded  to  them 
now  a  doctrinal  point  to  explain,  now  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or  a 
moral  precept;  or  I  gave  them  passages  to  harmonize.  Here 
is  the  method  I  employed  :  As  soon  as  I  had  proposed  the  ques- 
tion, I  asked  the  youngest  for  his  opinion,  and  then  the  others 
in  turn  until  I  reached  the  eldest.  After  each  one  had  stated 
what  he  thought,  I  again  addressed  the  youngest  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  the  opinions  of  the  others, 
and  so  from  one  to  the  other.  When  all  had  argued,  I  gave 
them  my  own  judgment  respecting  the  matter  proposed. 
When  their  exercises  were  ready,  a  pole  was  placed  across  two 
forked  stakes,  and  this,  for  the  present  occasion,  served  as  a 
pulpit  for  preaching.  When  one  of  the  candidates  had  re- 
signed it,  I  asked  all  to  state  what  they  had  remarked,  observ- 
ing tlie  method  above  given."* 

In  November,  1787,  Louis  XVI.  signed  the  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion, for  the  first  time  in  one  hundred  and  two  years  giving 
Protestants  a  standing  in  the  sight  of  the  law.f  But  appar- 
ently no  steps  were  taken  toward  restoring  theological  educa- 
tion until  1802,  when  Napoleon,  in  his  desire,  by  establishing 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  alike,  to  bring 
both  into  servile  subjection  to  the  State,  undertook  to  organize 
institutions  for  the  training  of  Protestant  ministers.  In  his  law 
of  the  1 8th  Germinal  Year  X.  (April  7,  1802),  the  First  Con- 


*  Extract  in  an  Address  of  Dean  Charles  Bois,  of  the  Theo.  Fac.  of  Montauban,  No- 
vember 15,  1877,  13-14. 

f  Text  in  Almanach  des  Reformes  et  Protestants  de  l'Empire  fran^ais  pour  l'an  1808, 
containing  Le  Code  protestant,  73,  etc. 
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sul  decreed  that  there  should  be  "  two  Academies  or  Semina- 
ries in  the  East  of  France  for  the  education  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  (Lutherans),  and  one  Seminary  at 
Geneva  for  the  instruction  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
Churches."*  No  one  could  be  elected  pastor  of  a  Protestant 
church  without  presenting  a  certificate  stating  that  he  had  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  a  set  time  in  these  seminaries,  and  vouch- 
ing for  his  capacity  and  good  morals.f  The  Theological  Fac- 
ulty of  Lausanne  had,  since  the  French  occupation  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  been  merged  in  that  of  Geneva.  But  as  this  latter 
could  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  pastoral  body,  the  Emperor 
( 1 808-1810)  created  a  new  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  at 
Montauban.J  This  new  institution  upon  an  old  and  time- 
honored  foundation  became  the  sole  French  Reformed  Semi- 
nary, when  Geneva  ceased  to  belong  to  France.  Strasbourg 
was  made  the  seat  of  the  Lutheran  Seminary. 

Protestantism  of  the  Reformed  type  in  France  and  French- 
.  speaking  Switzerland  to-day  presents  everywhere  the  strange 
spectacle  of  two  distinct  Churches,  the  one  attached  to  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  the  other  independent  of  State  support, 
and  consequently  left  entirely  free  in  its  action.  Thus  in 
France  (not  to  speak  of  the  Lutherans,  or  adherents  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  as  they  are  called),  we  find  the  Estab- 
lished National,  or  Reformed  Church,  and  beside  it  the  Union 
of  Free  Churches ;  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  a  National  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  a  Free  Church  whose  headquarters  are 
the  "  Oratoire  "  and  whose  activity  displays  itself  in  connection 
with  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva ;  and  so  also  in  the 
Cantons  of  Vaud  and  Neuch&tel,  a  National  or  State  Church 
and  a  Free  Church  in  each. 

The  reasons  for  this  anomalous  state  of  things  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  at  length.  In  Geneva  the  split  grew  out  of  the 
rank  Socinianism  of  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  the  revival 
of  orthodox  doctrine  and  true  spiritual  life  in  connection 
with  the  visit  of  Robert  Haldane  and  his  conversations  with 
the  students  in  the  Theological  School,  in  the  winter  of  1 8 16-1 7. 


*  Arts.  ix.  and  x.  f  Arts.  xii.  and  xiii. 

{  De  Felice,  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  569. 
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Those  who  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth — Gaus- 
sen,  Pyt,  Merle  d,Aubign6  and  others — were  either  expelled 
from  the  Established  Church  or  found  no  room  within  its 
bounds,  and  felt  compelled  to  form  a  new  organization.  In 
France,  and  especially  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  the  division 
sprang  from  the  inability  of  some  of  the  best  men  conscien- 
tiously to  acquiesce  in  a  State  connection  which  made  the 
Church  a  slave  of  the  civil  government.  In  NeuchAtel  the 
secession  took  place  as  late  as  the  26th  of  September,  1873,  when, 
after  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  people  of  the  Canton,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  sixteen  in  a  total  vote  of  13,956,  had  endorsed  a 
legislation  that  made  the  preservation  of  the  doctrinal  purity 
of  the  Church  an  impossibility.  The  constituent  Synod  of 
the  "  Eglise  Evangelique  Neuch&teloise  independante  de 
TEtat"  met  November  3,  1873. 

This  division  of  the  Churches  has,  in  the  three  French- 
speaking  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  given  rise  to  a  multiplication 
of  theological  institutions.  In  France  this  has  not  taken 
place ;  the  reason  being  that  the  Free  Churches  are  relatively 
much  less  numerous  and  weaker  in  France  than  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  that  they  prefer  to  send  their  students  to  one  of  the 
Swiss  seminaries  rather  than  undergo  the  expense  of  sustain- 
ing a  seminary  of  their  own. 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  is  as  follows : 

In  France  there  are  two  Protestant  theological  seminaries, 
both  supported  by  an  appropriation  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment. One  of  these  seminaries,  for  the  Lutherans,  was  formerly 
at  Strasbourg,  but  since  the  loss  of  that  city  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  it  has,  by  a  decree  of  the  President,  dated  March  27, 
1877,  been  brought  to  Paris.  This  institution,  recently  pro- 
vided with  new  and  convenient  buildings,  has  been  constituted 
a  "  Mixed  Faculty,"  for  the  benefit  of  both  branches  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  other,  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  is  situated  at  Montauban,  in  Southern  France. 
This  seminary  or  Faculty,  which  officially  forms  a  part  of 
the  "  Academie  de  Toulouse,"  has  seven  professors  and  about 
sixty  students.  It  is  decidedly  evangelical  in  tone,  and 
is  consequently  resorted  to  by  those  who  sympathize  with 
evangelical  views.  The  "  liberal  "  or  "  heterodox  "  (Unitarian) 
wing  of  the  National  Church,  constituting  perhaps  one-third 
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of  the  Church,  prefers  to  send  its  youth  studying  for  the  min- 
istry, to  Geneva,  or  to  the  Lutheran  seminary  at  Paris. 

In  French  Switzerland  (and  all  that  is  here  said,  refers  to  the 
French-speaking  portion*)  there  are  six  theological  seminaries. 
The  three  theological  Faculties  attached  to  State  universities  or 
academies,  are : 

Geneva,  with  5  ordinary  professors  and  19  students. 
Lausanne,"     5         "  "  "     10 

Neuchatel"    6        "  «  "      6         " 

The  three  schools  or  Faculties  independent  of  the  State,  are : 

Geneva,  with  6  ordinary  professors  and  35  students. 
Lausanne,  "     5         u  "  "31         " 

NeucMtel  "     4        "        and  4  ex.  profs,  f  and  10  students. 

Of  the  theological  character  of  these  schools,  it  should  be 
remarked  that' all  the  Free  Church  seminaries  are  orthodox. 
Among  the  professors  of  the  Free  Seminary  of  Geneva,  may 
be  mentioned  Drs.  Gaussen  (author  of  well-known  works  of 
great  ability  on  the  Canon  and  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures), 
Merle  d'Aubign6,  and  Pronier,  among  the  dead ;  and  Ruffet, 
among  the  living.  Professors  Asti6,  of  Lausanne,  and  Godet, 
of  Neuch&tel,  are  well  known  in  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand  the  State  seminaries  are  doctrinally  less  pure.  Of  the 
five  professors  in  the  theological  Faculty  of  the  State  Seminary 
of  Geneva,  three  are  classed  as  Rationalists,  one  as  Semi-Evan- 
gelical, and  only  one  (Professor  Segond,  in  the  chair  of  He- 
brew) as  distinctly  Evangelical. 

As  to  the  prosperity  of  the  two  classes  as  contrasted  with  each 
other,  it  would  seem  that  the  three  State  seminaries  have  abun- 
dant resources,  but  are  declining  greatly  in  the  number  of  stu- 


*  In  German-Switzerland  the  State  Seminaries  are  as  follows : 

Basle,  with  5  ordinary  and  5  extraordinary  professors  and  50  students. 
Berne,  "    5  "2  "  "  "    19 

Zurich,  "    6  "5  "  "  "    21        " 

Beside  which  there  is  the  Evangelische  Predigerseminar  at  Basle,  with  2  professors, 
and  4  regular  and  4  irregular  students.  (W.  G.  Blaikie,  "  The  Presbyterian  Churches 
throughout  the  World,"  Edin.,  July  3,  1877).  The  statistics  of  the  first  three  are  for 
1875-6. 

f  These  professors  in  the  preparatory  course  are,  at  the  same  time,  pastors  of 
churches.  The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  Faculties  of  the 
smaller  seminaries. 
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dents.  This  is  especially  true  of  Geneva.  The  "  liberals  "  of  France 
are  more  and  more  sending  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  to 
Paris,  since  the  transfer  of  the  Strasbourg  Seminary  to  the 
capital.  On  the  contrary,  the  Free  Seminaries  could,  at  least 
in  the  cases  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  increase  their  number  of 
students  considerably,'  could  they  give  them  more  pecuniary 
aid.  Their  great  trial  is  their  poverty.  The  professors  are  miser- 
ably underpaid.  Those  at  Geneva,  for  instance,  men  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  and  scholarship,  receive  the  pittance  of 
4,000  francs,  or  $800  a  year,  and  must  either  be  men  of  prop- 
erty or  undertake  other  labors  to  supplement  their  resources. 

The  Swiss  seminaries  draw  their  students  from  abroad  rather 
than  from  home.  All  but  two  of  the  students  in  the  State 
Seminary  of  Geneva,  a  year  or  two  since,  were  French.  At  the 
Lausanne  Free  Seminary,  a  little  less  than  one-half  are  from 
the  Canton  of  Vaud,  the  rest  being  eight  Spaniards,  eight 
Frenchmen,  three  Hollanders,  one  Waldensee,  one  Armenian, 
and  one  Neuch&telois.  The  seminary  has  truly  a  cosmopolitan 
character. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  all  the  theological  schools 
in  general  presuppose  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  of  science, 
obtained  in  regular  course.  In  lieu  of  this  the  State  School  of 
Geneva  admits,  it  is  true,  those  who  have  pursued  systematic 
studies  for  two  years  in  Philosophy,  passing  examinations  at 
the  close  of  each  year ;  but  stipulates  that  the  candidate  shall 
have  taken  at  least  twenty  hours  a  week  of  lectures  during 
these  two  years. 

The  Free  Church  seminaries  have  found  it  expedient  to  es- 
tablish a  preparatory  course  or  courses,  in  order  to  give  a  train- 
ing which  it  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  their  students  to 
obtain  elsewhere.  At  Geneva,  there  is  a  regular  preparatory 
school,  comprising  three  years  of  study;  Latin,  Greek,  the 
Natural  Sciences,  Mathematics,  etc.,  are  pursued.  In  addition 
to  these  studies,  corresponding  in  part  to  those  of  our  high- 
schools  and  in  part  to  those  of  our  colleges,  there  is  much  spe- 
cial study.  For  example,  there  is,  in  the  Senior  year  of  this 
Preparatory  School,  a  course  of  lectures,  two  hours  weekly,  by 
Prof.  Tissot,  on  "  Religious  Ethnography,"  or  "  Religions  out- 
side of  Christianity ; "  another,  one  hour  weekly,  by  Professor 
Thomas   on   "  Theological    Encyclopaedia,"  and   a   course   of 
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study,  four  hours  weekly,  with  Professor  Tissot,  in  Hebrew. 
This  last  comprises  the  Grammar  and  Syntax  of  Preiswerk ; 
the  Theory  of  the  Accents;  Philological  Interpretation  of 
three  chapters  in  Genesis,  one  in  Samuel,  the  Book  of  Ruth, 
and  one  chapter  of  Proverbs ;  the  memorizing  of  three  chap- 
ters in  Hebrew ;  and  the  translation  of  some  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew.*  It  would  seem  that  the 
student,  on  finishing  his  preparatory  course  and  entering  the 
theological  seminary  proper,  has  acquired  about  as  much  of 
the  language  as  students  in  most  of  our  theological  semi- 
naries have  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  instruction  given  in  the  Preparatory  School  of 
the  Free  Seminary,  moreover,  the  Theological  Department 
encourages  the  students  to  obtain  at  the  University  by  exam- 
ination the  academic  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  even,  if 
necessary,  providing  for  their  instruction  in  any  branches  in 
which  they  are  lacking,  and  aiding  them  by  payment  of  the 
necessary  fees.+ 

The  single  preparatory  year  in  the  Free  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Lausanne  presents  about  the  same  features.  If  it  differs 
in  anything,  it  is  more  strictly  theological;  although  the  His- 
tory of  French  Literature,  and  of  Philosophy,  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Greek,  are  studied. J  In  the  State  seminaries  of  Geneva 
and  Neuch&tel,  the  preparatory  year  is  the  lowest  of  the  four 
years  constituting  the  theological  course. 

In  the  Seminary  of  Montauban  there  is  an  "  auditoire  de 
philosophic,"  through  which  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
"auditoire  de  th6ologie"  must  pass.  It  occupies  not  less  than 
one  year,  nor  more  than  three.  For  those  who  have  the  bach- 
elor's degree  (bachelier-es-lettres),  the  preparatory  course  is 
limited  to  (i)  Interpretation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 


*  The  Free  Seminary  of  Neuchatel  requires,  among  other  things,  for  admission  to  its 
four  years'  course,  that  candidates  offer  "six  chapters  in  Hebrew,  in  which  they  shall 
give  an  account  of  all  the  grammatical  forms." 

f  Soc.  Evang.  de  Gen6ve,  Programme  des  Cours  de  l'Ecole  de  Theol.  et  de  l'Ecole 
Prep.     P.  6. 

\  Tableau  des  lecons  dans  l'auditoire  d'introduction. — Semestre  d'hiver,  1876-7.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  a  Preparatory  School  has  been  established  at  Paris,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Societe  Centrale  d'Evangelisation),  until  such  time 
as  a  Reformed  Theological  Faculty  shall  be  instituted  in'  that  city,  See  Decoppet, 
Paris  Protestant,  381-3. 
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(2)  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar  and  interpretation  of  ten 
chapters  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  ten 
Psalms,  and  (3)  Interpretation  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  Father. 
But  even  those  who  have  two  bachelor's  degrees  (6s-lettres  and 
es-sciences)  must  have  studied  at  least  one  year  in  the  "  audi- 
toire  de  philosophic"  before  admission  to  the  theological 
school  proper. 

The  State  School  at  Geneva  requires  of  the  student  at  en- 
trance no  evidence  of  anything  more  than  scholastic  attain- 
ments and  general  morality.  The  Free  Seminaries  demand  a 
profession  of  faith,  both  theoretic  and  practical.  And  since  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  in  1872  laid  down 
an  orthodox  formula  of  belief  for  all  candidates  for  the  sacred 
ministry,  this  is,  of  course,  required  at  the  State  Seminary  of 
Montauban.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  matriculation  in  all  the 
seminaries.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  One  is,  that  admis- 
sion as  student  is  about  equivalent  to  licensure.  In  the  State 
Seminary  of  Geneva,  "  every  theological  student,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Ruflfet,  "  can  preach,  beginning  in  his  first  year,  in  the 
country  churches,  and  read  every  Sunday  in  the  city  pul- 
pits, if  approved  by  the  Company  of  Pastors.  For  this  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  be  a  moral  man." 

So  also  in  the  Free  Churches  of  Geneva  and  of  Neuch&tel, 
students  are  permitted  to  preach  "  as  early  as  the  first  year  of 
their  theological  studies." 

The  Free  School  of  Geneva  confers  a  regular  diploma  of 
admission  (Dipl6me  d' Admission),  of  which  we  have  a  copy 
before  us.     The  form  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
God  blessed  forever.  We,  Directors  and  Professors  of  the 
School  founded  in  Geneva  for  the  teaching  of  the  Reformed 
Theology,  conformably  to  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  Declare 

that  Mr. born  at on  the , 

having  appeared  to  us  to  be  animated  by  a  true  faith  and  sin- 
cere desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ; 
having,  conformably  to  our  regulations,  undergone  the  re- 
quired examinations  ;  and  having  testified  his  intention  to 
give  himself  with  prayer  and  zeal  to  theological  studies,  and 
conform  to  the  order  established  among  us ;  We  have  ad- 
mitted him  as  student  in  Theology,  commending  him  to  God 
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and  to  the  Word  of  His  grace,  that  he  may  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  be  kept  pure  from  all  error,  and  pre 
served  blameless  in  his  conduct."     It  is  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  behalf  of  the  Directors. 

This  diploma  is  given  to  all  graduates  from  the  Prepara- 
tory School,  and  to  all  bachelors  (Bacheliers-fes-lettres)  of 
other  schools,  on  passing  examinations  on  Hebrew,  Theologi- 
cal Encyclopaedia,  History  of  Religions,  etc.     (Ruffet). 

Having  virtually  had  one  year  of  theological  preparation 
already,  the  students  now  enter  upon  their  theological  course 
proper,  lasting  (with  an  exception  to  be  noted  further  on) 
three  years.  Respecting  this  course  the  first  thing  to  be  no- 
ticed is,  that  there  is  in  general  no  distinction  of  classes — all 
the  students  together  attend  all  the  lectures  given.  The  lect- 
ures are  repeated  only  once  in  three  years.  Each  professor 
takes  up  a  different  part  of  his  subject  this  year  from  the 
parts  considered  last  year  and  the  year  before.  Thus,  with 
the  programmes  of,  the  courses  at  the  Geneva  Free  Seminary 
before  us,  we  find  that  Professor  de  Laharpe,  one  year 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Book  of 
Job ;  the  next  year,  to  that  of  Isaiah ;  and  the  third  year  to 
that  of  the  Psalms.  Professor  Binder  took,  in  successive 
years,  the  Romans,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  John's  Epistles,  and 
the  Hebrews,  exegetically ;  and  accompanied  these  by  cur- 
rent or  rapid  reading  in  three  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. So  also  Professor  Ruffet  divided  up  Church  History 
into  three  portions,  and  gave  lectures  on  one  portion  each 
year.  The  exceptions  to  this  arrangement  are  few.  A  sec- 
ond noticeable  feature  in  the  course  results  directly  from  the 
first.  The  professors  giving  a  different  course  of  lectures 
each  year,  and  devoting  a  smaller  number  of  hours  weekly  to 
lecturing  than  in  most  of  our  American  seminaries,  are  never- 
theless enabled  to  provide  a  considerably  fuller  curriculum. 

A  student  in  the  Geneva  State  Seminary  attends  twenty- 
one  hours  of  lectures  weekly,  besides  three  hours  not  obliga- 
tory. A  student  in  the  Geneva  Free  Seminary  has  thirty 
hours  of  public  exercises,  an  average  of  just  five  hours  daily. 
A  student  at  Lausanne  Free  Seminary  has  twenty-six  hours 
weekly,  occupying  him  without  intermission  from  8  to  12  a.m. 

every  day,  and  to   1  p.m.  on  Mondays.     Yet  this  course  is 

7 
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provided  for  without  any  excessive  labor   imposed  on   any 
professor,  on  account  of  the  arrangement  before  referred  to. 

Two  other  peculiarities  in  the  course  at  Geneva  Free  Semi- 
nary may  be  noted,  viz :  that  during  at  least  two  years,  stu- 
dents are  compelled  to  study  German  and  recite  two  hours 
weekly,  and  that  systematic  instruction  is  given  in  singing  two 
hours  weekly  by  a  professor  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  one  essential  respect  the  plan  of  the  free  Faculty  of  Neu- 
ch&tel  differs  from  the  plans  of  all  the  rest.  This  cannot  better 
be  explained  than  in  the  words  of  a  letter  received  from  the 
eminent  Professor  Godet.  He  says :  "  Our  cycle  of  theologi- 
cal study  comprised,  before  our  separation  from  the  State 
Church,  only  two  years,  because  it  was  our  desire  to  see  our 
young  men  after  this  time  of  preparation  under  our  eyes  and 
our  guidance,  go  and  continue  their  studies  in  the  French 
academies  or  the  Swiss  universities.  This  all  our  young  stu- 
dents did.  And  we  have  experienced  the  good  results  of  this 
course.  Our  clergy  has  thus  become  a  clergy  at  the  same  time 
evangelical  by  conviction,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  happy  in- 
fluence by  its  scientific  attainments.  We  have  retained  this 
method  in  our  Free  Church.     For  two  years  our  young  men 

are  compelled  to  attend  all  our  courses Thus  we  are 

able  to  give  them  a  direction,  to  communicate  to  them  an  im- 
pulse, to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  dangers,  etc.  Then 
we  let  them  go,  and  are  happy  to  see  them  continuing  to  work 
independently  in  greater  centres.  Four  years  spent  in  listening 
to  the  same  voices  are  too  much.  I  have  many  proofs  of  it. 
Fresh  nourishment  is  necessary  for  growing  young  men." 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  course  in  all  the  seminaries, 
is  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  plan,  no  room  is  left  for  the 
elective  or  eclectic  principle.  All  the  students  attend  all  the 
lectures.  In  fact,  the  view  seems  to  obtain  without  question, 
that  the  directors  and  professors  are  better  qualified  to  select 
a  theological  course  for  the  student  than  he  is,  at  his  stage  of 
mental  development,  to  select  one  for  himself. 

As  respects  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  the  various 
branches  of  a  theological  education,  it  may  be  noticed  that,  in 
all  the  seminaries,  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments consumes  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  hours 
weekly — some  eight  or  ten  hours,  about  equally  divided  be- 
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tween  the  \wo  Testaments.  This  is  the  more  interesting,  in 
view  of  the  circumstance,  already  touched  upon,  that  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  HebrevV,  which  in  this  country  absorbs 
so  much  of  the  Junior  year,  is  all  given  before  the  beginning 
of  the  three  years  of  theological  study  proper. 

How  great  an  advantage  this  is  in  itself,  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood at  the  first  glance,  but  will  become  evident  from  a 
comparative  statement. 

In  our  American  seminaries  the  study  of  Hebrew  for  the 
first  or  Junior  year,  say  four  or  five  hours  weekly,  is  of  neces- 
sity little  more  than  a  study  of  a  new,  strange,  and,  to  a  begin- 
ner, difficult  language.  In  the  remaining  two  years  of  his 
course  the  student  devotes  probably  on  an  average  two  hours 
weekly  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  rarely  more. 

In  the  French  and  Swiss  seminaries,  there  being  no  purely 
grammatical  work  in  Hebrew  to  be  done,  the  student  for  three 
successive  years  devotes  ordinarily  from  three  to  five  hours 
every  week  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  results  of  the  comparison,  therefore,  are  as  nine,  or  even 
fifteen \  to  four  in  favor  of  the  foreign  system. 

This  one  fact  ought  to  call  general  attention  to  the  impera- 
tive necessity — we  will  not  say  merely  propriety — of  carrying 
out  the  plan  (urgently  advocated  by  some  of  our  most  expe- 
rienced theological  instructors)  of  requiring  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  a  condition  of  matriculation  at  the 
seminary.  Assuredly  no  one  will  maintain  for  a  moment  that  the 
space  now  allowed  in  our  seminary  courses  is  adequate  for  the  sat- 
isfactory treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  exegesis,  or  that  any 
considerable  part  of  the  precious  time  in  a  three  years'  theolog- 
ical course — all  too  short  at  best — ought  to  be  consumed  in 
the  drudgery  of  learning  grammatical  forms.  By  all  means, 
let  a  year  of  preparatory  theological  study  be  added,  rather 
than  that  a  branch  of  such  transcendent  importance,  especially 
in  this  age  of  sceptical  objections  and  scholarly  apologetics, 
should  be  neglected.  The  year  in  question  could  be  admira- 
bly well  employed,  not  only  with  Hebrew,  but  with  the  other 
branches  of  study  already  referred  to,  some  of  which  hardly 
find  a  place  with  us  at  all. 

In  most  of  the  seminaries,  especially  those  unconnected 
with  the  State,  the  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous ;   in  the 
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State  Seminary  of  Geneva,  however,  the  students' pay  at  the 
rate  of  two  francs  and  a  half  (half  a  dollar)  for  every  hour  a 
week  per  semester.  This  would  amount  to  about  $20  or  $22 
per  annum. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  seminaries  give  pecuniary  aid  to 
those  students  who  need  it.  The  Geneva  State  Seminary  has 
"  bourses,"  or  scholarships,  at  its  disposal  for  students  coming 
from  France,  each  of  which  amounts  to  1,140  francs  ($225)  a 
year.  These  are  derived  from  the  income  of  a  "  French  Fund," 
collected  long  since  in  the  North  of  Europe  by  Benjamin  Du- 
plan  and  others.  The  free  schools  are  able  to  give  less — at 
Geneva  800  francs  ($160),  for  instance. 

On  graduating,  the  student  receives  a  diploma  of  "  Bachelor," 
or  else  of"  Licentiate"  of  Theology  (Bachelier  or  Licencie  en 
Th6ologie)  *  a  document  at  the  Geneva  Free  Seminary  in  form 
very  much  like  his  Diploma  of  Admission. 

To  obtain  this  at  the  last-named  institution,  for  example,  he 
must  have  passed  satisfactorily  the  examinations  at  the  close  of 
each  year,  and  presented  six  sermons,  two  practical  lectures 
(cat6ch6ses),  three  theological  monographs,  beside  plans  of  ser- 
mons, etc.  Moreover,  he  must  pass  the  "  Grands  Examens," 
or  general  examination,  and  must  have  been  tested  by  writing 
(1)  a  trial  sermon  in  three  days;  (2)  a  lecture  (catechese)  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  (3)  an  analytic  piece  (analyse  morale)  in 
five  hours ;  (4)  by  sustaining  theological  theses  in  public  ;  and 
(5)  writing  a  dissertation,  which  he  may  or  may  not  print,  as 
he  pleases.  The  requirements  are  virtually  the  same  in  the 
other  seminaries.  In  the  State  Seminary  of  Geneva,  the  essays 
must  be  printed,  and  at  least  one  hundred  copies  must  be 
handed  in  beforehand.  These  are  used  in  the  course  of  ex- 
changes with  other  public  institutions,  f 

The  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Theology  is  chiefly  scientific 


*  The  Free  Faculty  of  Lausanne  and  Neuchfitel,  and  the  State  Faculty  of  Neuchatel, 
give  only  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate  ;  the  Free  Seminary  of  Geneva  only  that  of  Bachelor,  as 
the  regular  degree  at  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study.  The  Seminaries  of  Mon- 
tauban  and  Geneva  (State)  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  on  all  graduates,  but  these  can 
subsequently  obtain  successively  the  degrees  of  Licentiate  and  Doctor.  At  Montauban 
an  interval  of  at  least  one  year  must  intervene  between  each  degree  ;  six  theological 
essays  and  two  theses,  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  French,  are  required  for  the  second 
degree  ;  a  single  French  thesis  is  required  for  the  third. 

f  Reglement  de  TUniv.  de  Geneve,  Art.  52. 
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or  academic,  and  has  no  ecclesiastical  validity.  In  the  Canton 
of  Geneva,  however,  where,  unhappily,  by  the  constitutional 
changes  of  1874,  the  Established  Church,  whether  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic,  was  killed,  all  that  is  required,  in  order  to 
be  capable  of  being  presented  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  is 
to  have  graduated  in  theology.  But  in  the  Free  Churches  of 
Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuch&tel,  it  is  otherwise.  The  Church 
authorities  do  not  undertake  to  examine  into  the  intellectual 
and  theological  acquisitions  of  the  candidate  for  ordination, 
accepting  his  diploma  as  sufficient  evidence  of  these;  but 
examine  him  closely  respecting  his  doctrinal  belief  and  his  per- 
sonal faith  in  Christ  Professor  Asti6,  of  Lausanne  Free  Sem- 
inary, writes :  "  At  the  outset  of  our  Faculty,  the  certificate  of 
studies  covered  equally  the  religious  character  and  moral  dis- 
position of  the  young  men  who  had  just  finished  their  studies. 
But  we  have  seen  difficulties  of  various  kinds  in  the  way  of 
giving  to  every  student,  having  the  scientific  capacity,  a  diploma 
covering  his  religious  convictions;  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  refuse  a  certificate  for  studies  to  a  young  man  who  had 
studied  well.  It  was  this  that  led  us  to  give  to  all  students 
who  have  regularly  terminated  their  studies,  a  diploma  of  an 
exclusively  scientific  character.  Those  who  will  then  serve  the 
Church  must  come  to  an  understanding  with  it  by  submitting 
to  a  new  examination,  which  has  not  a  scientific  character,  but 
bears  upon  personal  religious  convictions."* 

The  Geneva  Free  Seminary  goes  further  than  this,  however ; 
for,  as  it  requires  of  every  student  admitted  credible  evidence 
of  "  conversion  of  heart  to  God,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  judge  of  it,"  in  a  written  statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  and  his  motives  in  devoting  himself  to  the  holy 
ministry  ,f  so  it  gives  to  his  Christian  character  its  endorsement 
at  the  time  of  his  graduation.;}: 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  course  of 
theological  education  in  the  Protestant  seminaries  in  France 


*  Letter  of  Prof.  J.  F.  Astie,  Lausanne,  March  16,  1878. 

f  Soc.  Evang.  de  Geneve.     R&glement  d'Admission,  Art.  1  and  3. 

J  See  form  of  Diploma.  The  Regl.  de  la  Fac.  de  Th6ol.  (Egl.  Evang.  Libre  du  Can- 
ton de  Vaud)  merely  says  :  "  Le  Conseil  de  la  faculte  et  la  Commission  des  Etudes  s'as- 
surent  que  le  candidat  a  Irs  dispositions  s6rieuses  et  les  moeurs  irreprochables  que  Ton 
a  le  droit  d'attendre  d'un  jeune  homme  qui  entreprend  l'etude  de  la  theologie."  Art.  24. 
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and  French  Switzerland.  Of  its  general  excellence  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  And  perhaps  we  could  obtain  from  a  close  study 
of  it  some  useful  practical  suggestions. 

i.  The  annual  sessions  last  from  nine  to  ten  months.  Might 
it  not  be  practicable  somewhat  to  extend  our  sessions  of  seven 
and  a  half  or  eight  months,  and  thus  add  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  for  study  ? 

2.  Might  not  something  be  gained  by  a  more  general  intro- 
duction of  written  examinations,  which  prevail  to  some  extent 
in  the  Swiss  seminaries,  and  conduce  to  greater  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  ? 

3.  The  French  and  Swiss  seminaries  call  for  the  presentation 
by  the  student  at  several  stages  of  his  studies,  and  especially 
at  graduation,  of  monographs  the  result  of  independent  re- 
search, and  written  with  no  little  care,  on  various  points 
in  theology  proper  and  Church  history.  It  is  an  incentive  to 
thoroughness  that  in  some  of  the  schools,  at  least,  not  only  is 
the  essay  at  graduation  printed,  but  copies  are  sent  to  many 
foreign  universities,  in  whose  libraries  they  are  permanently 
preserved.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  theolog- 
ical science  of  recent  times  are  due  to  studies  for  which  the  spur 
was  given  by  the  call  for  such  scholastic  exercises. 

In  the  annual  statements  of  the  various  seminaries  these 
papers  are,  for  the  most  part,  discussed  with  tolerable  fulness. 
In  one  of  the  reports  of  Professor  Bois,  Dean  of  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  of  Montauban,  not  less  than  ten  pages  are  de- 
voted to  a  critique  of  twenty-one  theses  submitted  by  candi- 
dates for  the  baccalaureate  in  Theology.  The  subjects  are 
widely  different,  and  the  judgments  passed  upon  the  papers  ^re 
no  less  varied.  Some  papers  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
greater  number  to  the  New.  The  Prophecies  of  Balaam,  the 
Schools  of  the  Prophets,  the  First  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Messianic  Consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  according  to  St.  Paul,  the  Appearance  of  Jesus  to 
Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  the  Notion  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels — such  are  some  of  the 
titles.  Other  papers  bear  upon  later  Church  history,  as,  for 
example,  the  Youth  and  Conversion  of  Calvin,  the  General 
Synod  of  Paris,  1559,  the  Obstacles  encountered  by  the  Ref- 
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ormation  in  the  16th  century  in  France,  the  French  Refugee 
Church  of  London,  etc. 

Some  adaptation  of  this  system  of  training  in  the  writing 
of  extended  papers  might  be  found  serviceable  with  us. 

4.  The  advantages  which  the  foreign  seminaries  derive 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  theological  course  repeats 
itself  only  once  in  three  years,  are  well  worth  considering. 
With  no  increase  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  professors,  the 
number  of  lectures  is  practically  doubled,  or  trebled,  and  sub- 
jects may  be  introduced  which  cannot  find  a  place  otherwise. 
It  is  true  that  this  plan  makes  it  difficult  for  a  student  to 
make  a  change  in  his  course  from  one  seminary  to  another ; 
but  this  is  perhaps  not  so  much  of  a  loss,  after  all. 

5.  The  great  point,  however,  in  which  these  seminaries 
have  the  advantage  over  the  American  schools,  is  the  year  of 
preparatory  theological  work.  Either  in  connection  with 
our  theological  seminaries,  or  as  an  elective  study  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage should  be  mastered  by  candidates'  for  the  ministry  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  theological  course  proper.  An  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  the  seminary  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  tongue  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  writ- 
ten ought  to  be  rejected  as  inexorably  as  if  he  were  ignorant 
of  the  rudiments  of  that  tongue  in  which  the  New  Testament 
is  written.  It  is,  however,  in  every  way  better  that  the 
necessary  instruction  in  the  former  language  should  be  given 
in  connection  with  the  seminary  than  with  the  college ;  be- 
cause in  the  preparatory  year  of  the  seminary,  time  can  also 
be  found  for  theological  encyclopaedia  and  other  branches 
which  can  scarcely  be  introduced  into  an  academic  course. 

Henry  M.  Baird. 


VI. 
RAVENNA 

9 

"  Siede  la  terra,  dove  nata  fui, 
Su  la  marina  dove  '1  Po  discende 
Per  aver  pace  co'seguaci  sui." 

Inferno,  v.  97-99. 

RAVENNA  may  be  reached  from  Bologna  in  three 
hours.  Following  the  line  of  the  old  Via  ^Emilia,  the 
train  runs  for  an  hour  between  fields  of  rice  and  wheat,  and 
flat  meadows  dotted  with  the  dun-colored  cattle  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  stops  at  Castel  Bolognese,  an  unimportant  town. 
Here  carriages  are  changed,  and  the  road  bears  away  north- 
easterly to  Ravenna,  two  hours  farther. 

The  old  grandeur  of  Rome  forces  itself  upon  a  visitor  through 
its  very  ruins.  The  broken  lines  of  the  vast  aqueducts,  the 
Coliseum,  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  all  bespeak  the  ancient  seat 
of  a  colossal  empire ;  but  little  or  nothing  in  the  outward 
aspect  of  Ravenna  suggests  the  rival  of  Rome.  No  Roman 
walls  now  remain,  and  the  ruins  of  a  later  enclosure  appear 
close  behind  the  railway  station — huge  crumbling  masses  of 
brick,  relieved  at  intervals  by  circular  towers.  The  very 
masts  of  the  little  freight-boats,  rising  from  the  canal  which 
connects  the  city  with  the  sea,  now  nearly  six  miles  from  its 
walls,  are  a  satire  upon  the  vanished  greatness  of  the  first 
naval  station  of  the  Adriatic — a  sad  reminder  of  the  days  when 
the  sea  flowed  close  by  its  walls,  and  Augustus'  fleets  rode  at 
anchor  where  now  lie  the  shadows  of  the  Pineta.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  city  is  squalid.  Its  principal  objects  of  interest 
are  largely  within-doors.  The  exteriors  of  the  most  important 
and  splendid  churches  are  ruinous  or  insignificant,  and  there  is 
not  an  elegant  or  an  imposing  modern  structure  in  the  town. 
Death  and  life  are  side  by  side.  A  sarcophagus  in  the  street 
is  a  familiar  enough  object,  and  suggests  uncomfortable  reflec- 
tions as  one  looks  up  from  it  to  confront  the  menace  of  a  round 
campanile,  leaning  a  little  from  the  perpendicular,  and  rough 

(104) 
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with  gaping  chinks  and  crumbling  mortar.  The  town  is 
three  miles  io  circumference,  nearly  one-half  its  area  being 
occupied  with  gardens,  and  contains  about  nineteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Accommodations  for  visitors  are  neither 
extensive  nor  sumptuous ;  but  at  the  little  Spada  d'  Oro,  the 
principal  inn,  the  tourist  will  receive  kind  attention,  and  may 
be  far  from  uncomfortable  during  a  few  days. 

And  as  we  sit  in  its  shady  little  dining-room,  with  the 
fierce  glare  of  the  June  sun  carefully  shut  out,  and  solacing 
ourselves  with  the  unrivalled  black  cherries  of  Lombardy, 
while  we  await  the  vehicle  which  is  to  facilitate  our  rambles, 
we  have  leisure  to  consider  at  what  a  focus  of  historic  lines  a 
three  hours'  railway  ride  has  set  us  down. 

To  enter  into  the  disputed  questions  as  to  the  early  history 
of  Ravenna,  does  not  consist  with  the  purpose  or  scope  of  this 
paper.  The  reader  who  is  curious  in  such  matters  will  find 
the  results  of  these  discussions  admirably  summarized  in  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Freeman's  essay  on  the  Goths  in  Ravenna* 

According  to  Strabo,  the  city  was  founded  by  the  Thessa- 
Hans     He  pictures  it  as   a  kind  of  Venice,  built  of  wood, 
situated  in  a  marsh,  traversed  by  canals  and  abounding  in 
t>ridges  and  ferries.     The  unhealthfulness  of  its  marshy  situa- 
tion was  counteracted,  according  to  him,  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide,  so  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  place  for 
the  residence  and  training  of  gladiators.     The  soil   brought 
forth  the  vine  in  great  profusion,  and  wine  was  so  abundant 
^s   to   call   forth   the  jocular  lines  of  Martial  to   the   effect 
that  he  would  rather  be  the  proprietor  of  a  cistern  than  of  a 
vineyard  at  Ravenna,  since  he  could  sell  the  water  for  more 
than  the  wine.     Strabo,  however,  remarks  upon  the  short  life 
of  the  vines,  saying  that  they  die  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years.     Other  and  later  writers  complain  bitterly  of  the  mud, 
the  gnats,  and  the  frogs — a  complaint  the  two  latter  items  of 
which  the  modern  traveller  will  be  quite  ready  to  endorse. 

Late  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  Ravenna 
appears  as  a  well-known  city  and  the  chief  military  station  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.     It  was  a  frequent  resort  of  Julius  Caesar 


*  Historical  Essays,  third  series. 
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during  his  Gallic  administration,  and  the  point  from  which  he 
started  on  the  campaign  which  ended  in  Pharsaiia. 

On  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  Augustus  made  it 
the  station  for  the  Adriatic  fleet.  The  piracy  which  had  been 
chastised  by  the  first  Caesar  and  suppressed  by  Pompey,  still 
revealed  possibilities  of  activity  and  danger.  Within  twenty 
years  the  fleet  of  Sextus  had  cut  off  the  corn  supplies  from 
Rome  itself.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the  prudent  emperor, 
therefore,  was  the  construction  of  three  naval  stations :  at 
Misenum,  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  at  Frejus,  on  the  Gallic  coast, 
and  at  Ravenna.  He  prepared  a  new  and  spacious  harbor,  with 
room  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  and  connected  with 
the  city  by  a  causeway.  A  town  grew  up  about  this  harbor, 
which  was  known  later  as  the  suburb  "  Classis  "  and  between 
this  and  the  city  proper  arose  in  time  another  suburb,  under 
the  name  of  Csesarea. 

From  this  time  until  far  on  in  the  history  of  the  later  em- 
pire, the  city  appears  as  an  important  military  and  naval 
station,  often  used  by  the  emperors  as  a  base  from  which  to 
watch  and  oppose  the  movements  of  hostile  forces,  and  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  But  about  the  year 
400,  Ravenna  began  to  assume  a  new  importance  as  an  impe- 
rial residence.  Honorius,  the  feeble  son  of  Theodosius,  fright- 
ened at  the  approach  of  Alaric,  fled  from  Milan,  and  sheltered 
himself  within  the  marshes  and  walls  of  Ravenna ;  and  there 
remained,  amusing  himself  with  his  poultry,  while  Alaric 
sacked  the  Eternal  City.  From  the  time  of  Honorius'  flight 
until  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  city  of  the  marshes 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government.  Galla  Placidia, 
Honorius'  sister,  and  mother  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III., 
administered  the  empire  there  as  regent  from  425  to  450, 
and  lavished  her  wealth  on  the  adornment  of  the  city.  The 
Western  empire  came  to  an  end  with  the  accession  of  Odoacer 
in  476  as  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy.  Then,  in  487, 
Theodoric,  with  his  horde  of  Ostrogoths,  poured  over  the  Julian 
Alps  and  laid  siege  to  Ravenna.  The  compact  for  the  joint 
reign  of  the  two  Gothic  monarchs  was  but  a  figment.  Odoacer 
was  not  suffered  long  to  stand  between  the  sovereignty  of  Italy 
and  Theodoric's  ambition,  and  his  murder  speedily  placed  in 
Theodoric  s  hand  the  sceptre  which  he  wielded  for  thirty-three 
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years  with   such  rare  power  and  wisdom  and  tolerance,  with 

such  glory   to   Ravenna,  and  with  such  prosperity  to   Italy. 

Here  at  Ravenna  he  built  his  palace;  here  he  employed  his 

leisure  with  his  fruit-trees  and  plants,  and  here  he  died  with 

an    uneasy  conscience,  the  fish  on  his  dinner-table  assuming 

to  his  diseased  fancy  the  shape  of  the  head  of  his  murdered 

friend,  Symmachus. 

A  series  of  elective  kings  succeeded  Theodoric  until  539,  when 
Justinian  set  himself  to  bring  Italy  under  the  Byzantine  domin- 
ion, and  Ravenna  opened  her  gates  to  Belisarius.     Then  fol- 
lowed a  hundred  and  eighty-five  years,  during  which  the  Italian 
peninsula,  "  divided  into  counties  and  dukedoms,"  was  ruled  by 
a  series  of  viceroys  of  the  Byzantine  Court,  known  as  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  eunuch  Narses,  and  the 
last  of  whom,  Eutychius,  was  driven  out  by  the  Lombards  in 
752. 

Farther  we  need  not  follow  the  secular  history  of  Ravenna. 
Even  in  those  latter  days  it  has  for  us  that  touching  interest 
which  always  attaches  to  the  decay  of  power.  As  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome's  birth  will  always  be  a  shrine  to  the  student  of 
history,  in  like  manner  he  will  find  himself  irresistibly  drawn 
across  the  peninsula,  to  the  dreary  marsh  and  the  dreary  city 
^hither  the  hoary  empire  went  down  to  die. 

I3ut  a  word  must  still  be  added  to  this  meagre  historical 
0L*t:line.  Ravenna  is  no  less  an  ecclesiastical  than  an  imperial 
CI*y.  In  the  words  of  Dantier,  "its  gates  seem  to  be  still 
S^^rded  by  the  statues  of  empire  and  of  religion  ;"  but  the  rel- 
,c^  of  empire  are  few  as  compared  with  those  of  religion.  Its 
c*>ief  interest  is  ecclesiastical.  The  mass  of  its  local  legends 
ar*dthe  catalogue  of  its  local  saints  are  alike  enormous;  and 
"*^  lives  of  the  whole  series  of  archbishops  down  to  the  ninth 
c*^*ttury,  literally  speak  volumes  for  the  patience  of  good 
^gnellus,  their  biographer.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  gospel 
xv~^s  preached  there  as  early  as  a.d.  79,  by  Apollinaris,  a  dis- 
Clple  of  St  Peter,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  destruction 
^^  a  temple  of  Apollo;  and,  without  accepting  too  readily  the 
tr^dition — which,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  "  carries  us  into 
Mythology  proper,"  the  temple  of  Apollo  having  a  suspicious 
Unship  to  the  name  Apollinaris — it  is  not  hard  to  believe 
*hat  a  notable  seaport  like  this,  visited  by  strangers  from  all 
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parts,  should  have  early  received  the  story  of  the  cross  and 
should  have  abounded  in  martyrs.  M  onumentally,  the  city 
falls  into  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  history  with  the  era  of  the 
family  of  Theodosius,  and  within  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  Galla  Placidia,  Theodoric,  and  the  representatives 
of  Justinian's  reconquest  and  of  the  exarchate,  successively  en- 
riched the  city  with  those  monuments  of  their  faith  which  now 
constitute  the  principal  attractions  for  the  traveller  and  for  the 
student  of  Christian  history  and  art. 

The  key-note  of  Ravenna,  if  I  may  so  speak,  cannot  be 
struck  by  any  one  who  does  not  appreciate  the  tremendous  sig- 
nificance of  the  Teutonic  race  and  power  in  Italy.  The  Teu- 
ton and  the  Latin,  side  by  side  in  the  peninsula,  were  separated 
alike  by  difference  of  race  and  of  religion.  It  was  not  only 
Goth  and  Italian,  but  Catholic  and  Arian.  Theodoric  aimed 
at  a  fusion,  but  in  vain.  None  the  less  the  contact  of  the 
ruder  manners,  the  democratic  ideas,  and  the  freer  religious 
spirit  and  simpler  theology  of  the  Teuton  were  striking 
against  the  decaying,  artificial  fabric  of  Roman  imperialism 
and  the  growingly  rigid  lines  of  Catholic  ecclesiasticism,  and 
the  old  forms  of  society  were  loosening  under  the  contact. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  for"  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
province  and  of  the  Germanic  tribe  to  be  alike  dissolved  into 
the  chaos  whence  the  new  order  was  to  shape  itself,"*  and 
when  religion  should  accomplish  the  fusion  which  political 
sagacity  had  been  unable  to  effect.  The  crowning  interest  of 
Ravenna  centres  in  this  new  power  out  of  the  North.  Mr. 
Freeman's  remark  is  very  suggestive,  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  "  fated  connection  between  Ravenna  and  men  of  Teutonic 
race,"  which  "  comes  out  in  a  strange  way  at  intervals  through- 
out the  whole  history  of  the  empire,"  so  that  the  history  of 
Ravenna  is  "  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  whole  empire," 
in  respect  of  the  appearance,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  Teutons 
in  the  Roman  dominions  successively  as  captives,  allies,  invad- 
ers, and  conquerors.  The  matter  cannot  better  be  summed  up 
than  in  Mr.  Freeman's  own  words:  "At  Ravenna  we  must 
not  look  for  either  of  those  classes  of  monuments,  one  or  other 
of  which  commonly  form  the  monumental  wealth  of  other  cities. 


*  Bryce,  "  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
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In  remains    of  Roman  heathendom,  in  remains  of  mediaeval 
Christendom,  Ravenna  is  decidedly  poor.  .   .   .    But  Ravenna 
has  .  .  a  succession  of  monuments  of  the  true  transitional  age 
— the  age  when  the  Roman  and  the  Teutonic  elements  of  the 
modern  world  were  both  in  being,  but  when  they  stood  side 
by  side,  when  neither  had  as  yet  absorbed  the  other,  when  the 
mingling  of  the  two  had  not  yet  formed  a  third  whole,  differ- 
ent from   either.     In  other  cities  we  may  see  the  works  of 
heathen  emperors  or  of  mediaeval  prelates ;  Ravenna  is  the 
only  city  where  we  are  met  at  every  step  by  the  works  of 
Christian  emperors,  Gothic  kings,  and  Byzantine  exarchs.    Of 
those  strange  and  dark  and  unhappy  centuries  in  which  the 
old  world  was  shaped  into  the  new,  Ravenna  has  the  monu- 
ments almost  wholly  to  herself.  .  .  .  Neither  Rome  nor  Con- 
stantinople can  lay  claim  to  that  special  glory  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  any  man  of  Teutonic  blood,  must  set  Ravenna  above 
all  the  cities  of  the  earth.     It  was  the  seat  of  the  first  settled 
Teutonic  dominion  beyond  the  Alps  ;  the  seat  of  the  barbarian 
conqueror  who  gave  Italy  thirty  years  of  such  peace  and  pros- 
perity as  she  never  saw  for  ages  before  or  after ;  the  seat  of 
the  prince  who  first  taught  that  conscience  could  not  bend  to 
the  laws  of  kings,  and  who  first  bade  contending  creeds  and 
sects  dwell  in  peace  and  equality  side  by  side.     We  may  pass 
ty  the  works  of  the  Caesars  of  East  and  West ;  we  may  for  a 
moment  even  forget  that  Dante  found  his  last  resting-place 
anr*ong  them.     The  highest  glory  of  Ravenna  is  that  it  can 
s&Ow  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  tomb  of  Theodoric  the 
GOth.w* 

"The  monuments  of  Ravenna  fall,  as  already  indicated,  into 
t^r-ee  periods:  the  Theodosian,  the  Gothic,  and  the  period  of 
f**^  Byzantine  reconquest  and  exarchate.  We  will  try  to 
,r* Produce  the  reader  to  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  each  of 
t^^se  periods. 

From  the  railway  station  we  pass  into  an  open  square,  with 

*  *c  brand  new  "  statue  of  somebody  (for  no  one  is  worth  nam- 

lr*g  here  who  has  not  at  least  a  dozen  centuries  behind  him), 

ar*d  turning  to  the  left,  find  ourselves  in  the  fifth  century,  under 

^e  shadow  of  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista  or  della 


*  "The  Goths  at  Ravenna,"  Historical  Essayst  third  series. 
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Sagra,  erected  by  Galla  Placidia  in  425,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  during  a  storm  on  her  voyage  from  Constantinople  to 
Ravenna.  Time  and  change  have  been  busy  here,  and  little 
of  the  ancient  splendor  of  the  church  remains.  The  court  in 
front  is  entered  by  a  Gothic  doorway  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  original  gray  marble  columns  of  the  aisles  remain,  and  one 
of  the  side  chapels  contains  some  remnants  of  the  original 
mosaics,  among  them  the  fragment  of  a  pavement  representing 
the  storm  and  the  vow. 

We  hasten  from  this  to  the  mausoleum  of  the  empress, 
known  as  the  Church  of  Ss.  Nazaro  e  Celso,  and  erected 
about  the  year  450.  The  best  way  to  find  it  (for,  externally, 
the  building  is  insignificant  and  not  easily  found)  is  to  include 
it  in  the  visit  to  San  Vitale,  where  the  custodian  will  lead  the 
visitor  through  a  side  door  and  across  a  court  to  the  entrance 
of  the  mausoleum.  The  chapel  forms  a  Latin  cross,  forty  feet 
by  thirty-three,  with  vaulted  ceilings  and  a  cupola  at  the  inter- 
section, "  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  square  elevation, 
arched  over  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  cupola/'  The  whole 
effect  of  the  interior  is  singularly  rich  and  impressive.  The 
mosaics,  on  which  time  seems  to  have  had  but  little  effect,  are 
chiefly  in  gold  upon  a  blue  ground,  beginning  with  the  cor- 
nice, and  covering  the  vaultings,  the  dome,  and  the  lunettes  at 
the  extremities  of  the  cross.  The  vaultings  and  dome  are  dec- 
orated with  patterns  of  wreaths,  rosettes,  and  scroll-work  ;  the 
four  sides  of  the  square  elevation  mentioned  above  contain 
figures  of  the  apostles,  two  in  each  compartment,  standing 
with  outstretched  hands  on  either  side  of  a  vessel  from  which 
doves  are  feeding ;  and  in  the  lunettes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
transepts,  golden  stags  advance  between  green-gold  arabesques 
toward  streams  of  water.  Over  the  entrance  sits  a  beautiful 
figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  youthful  in  face  and  figure,  as  is 
usual  in  the  early  mosaics,  and  surrounded  by  his  sheep,  while 
facing  this,  appears  over  the  altar  the  form  of  Christ  seated 
beside  a  kind  of  furnace,  on  the  other  side  of  which  stands  a 
little  open  book-case,  and  engaged  in  casting  heretical  books 
into  the  fire.  Are  they,  indeed,  the  same — the  Shepherd 
Christ  of  the  gospels,  and  the  polemic  Christ  of  the  eccle- 
siastics ?  Close  behind  the  little  altar,  through  the  alabaster 
of  which  the  sacristan's  candle  shines  richly  red,  rises  the  huge 
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sarcophagus  in  which.  Galla  Placidia's  body  was  interred, 
clad  in  her  royal  robes  and  sitting  upright  in  her  chair  of 
cypress  wood.  Hare,  in  his  "  Cities  of  Northern  Italy,"  says 
that  through  a  hole  in  the  side  the  embalmed  body  of  the 
empress  might  once  be  seen,  but  that  in  1577  some  boys  set 
the  robes  on  fire  and  the  body  was  consumed.  Besides  this 
sarcophagus,  the  chapel  contains  four  more,  one  in  each  tran- 
sept and  two  near  the  entrance.  Whose  ashes  they  contain 
is  a  matter  of  some  question.  One  of  those  near  the  entrance 
is,  by  general  consent,  assigned  to  Honoria,  the  profligate 
daughter  of  the  empress.  Honorius  the  chicken-feeder  dis- 
putes the  honors  of  sepulture  with  the  rascally  Valentinian 
III.,  the  son  of  Placidia,  and  other  authorities  assign  a  place 
to  Constantius  III.,  her  second  husband.  Whatever  may  be 
the  exact  truth  of  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  these  stone  cof- 
fins, with  their  Christian  emblems,  almost  the  earliest  existing 
specimens  of  Byzantine  sculpture,  hold  the  ashes  of  at  least 
two  Roman  emperors,  and  are  the  only  tombs  of  the  emperors, 
Eastern  or  Western,  which  have  remained  undisturbed. 

To  the  same  period,  though  not  the  work  of  Galla  Placidia, 
Belongs  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  adjoining  the 
cathedral.     The  cathedral  itself,  the  Basilica  Ursiana,  need  not 
detain  us,  since  the  original  church  of  the  year  400  has  been 
replaced  by  a  structure  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  octagonal 
baptistery  may  justly  be  termed  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ecclesiastical  structures,  not  only  of  Ravenna,  but  of  the  world. 
Architecturally  it  illustrates  the  habit  of  the  early  church- 
builders,  of  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  rich  remains  of 
pagan  architecture.     The  two  tiers  of  arches  which  surround 
the  interior  are.  supported  by  columns  of  different  sizes  and 
orders.     There  is  water  under  the  pavement,  and  the  bases  of 
the  columns  are  hidden  by  the  raising  of  the  floor ;  in  other 
respects  it  remains  very  much  as  it  was  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  gieat  octagonal  font  of  porphyry 
and  white  marble,  on  the  inner  sides  of  which  are  inscribed, 
u Baptizetur  unusquisque vestrum  in  remissionem peccatorum" 
and  "  to  yeyevvrj/uvov  in  rod  TLvevpiaToSy  Tlvev^d  iari"     On  one 
side  is  a  little  pulpit,  with  a  semi-circular  front,  for  the  officiating 
priest,  and  below  this,  and  projecting  into  the  main  font,  a 
stone  basin  as  large  as  an  ordinary  bath-tub,  furnished  with  a 
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movable  cover  surmounted  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb.     Here 
are  the  earliest  known  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century.     In  the 
spandrils  of  the  lower  tier  of  arches,  between  scroll-like  ara- 
besques of  gold  on  a  blue  ground,  are  the  figures  of  the  eight 
prophets.     Above  the  stucco  reliefs  of  the  second  tier  and  at 
the  base  of  the  cupala  a  circle  of  mosaics  represents  altars, 
episcopal  chairs,  open  books  of  the  gospels,  and  tombs  crowned 
with  garlands,  which,  as  Mr.  Hare  observes,  are  "  interesting  as 
early  pictorial  representations  of  the  earliest  memorial  altar 
tombs."     From  these  the  eye  rises  to  the  glorious  mosaics  of 
the  cupola.     First,  a  circle  of  the  twelve  apostles,  each  in  a 
compartment  formed  by  gold  acanthus  plants,  "  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  apostles  entering  into  a  scheme  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal decoration,  as  the  consecrated  and  delegated  teachers  of  a 
revealed  religion."*     The  figures  are  colossal  and  clothed  in 
robes  of  gold  stuff.     The  heads  are  treated,  not  in  profile,  but 
in  full-face,  and  the  action  of  walking  is  indicated  simply  and 
naturally.     The  draperies  are  graceful  and  flowing, "  the  folds, 
as  in  the  antique  representations  of  Victory,  appearing  to  be 
agitated  by  a  supernatural  wind."f     Peter  and  Paul  stand  face 
to  face  at  one  extremity  of  the  circle,  and  Simon  and  Barthol- 
omew back  to  back  at  the  other.     Forming  the  centre  of  the 
circle  is  the  baptism  of  our  Lord.     The  figure  of  the  Saviour 
is  more  natural  and  easv  than  in  the  similar  mosaic  in  the  later 
Arian  baptistery.     There  is  no  nimbus  surrounding  the  head, 
and  Jordan,  allegorized  under  the  form  of  a  river  god,  is  seen 
upon  the  left,  rising  out  of  the  water  and  presenting  a  cloth. 
u  The  combined  ornamental  effect,  the  arrangement  of  the  fig- 
ures, and  the  delicate  feeling  for  color  pervading  the  whole, 
enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  genuine  splendor  and  beauty 
which  have  been  lost  to  the  world  in  the  destruction  of  the 
later  decorated  buildings  of  imperial  Rome."J 

From  the  Theodosian  or  Placidian  period  we  pass  to  the 
Gothic  era.  Between  these  two  no  monuments  appear.  As 
Mr.  Freeman  observes,  "The  five-and-twenty  years  of  con- 
fusion, broken  only  by  the  short  and  glorious  career  of  Majo- 
rian,   which    passed    between  the  death  of  Valentinian  III. 


*  Mrs.  Jameson,  *4  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  i.  176. 
t  Kttgler.  X  Kttgler. 
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and  the  dominion  of  Odoacer,  were  not  a  time  at  all  fitted  for 
great  works  of  this  kind."     But  the  reign  of  Theodoric  enriched 
Ravenna  with  some  of  its  grandest  and  best-preserved  struc- 
tures.    The  wise  Ostrogoth,  with  all  his  sturdy  Arian  prejudices, 
had  the  virtue  of  tolerance,  not  a  common  virtue  in  his  day. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  cared  little,  as  is  quite  probable,  for 
metaphysical  distinctions  in  theology,  whether  he  was  too  wise 
to  emphasize  the  difference  in  faith  which  combined  with  the 
difference  of  race  to  complicate  the  problem  of  a  united  Italy, 
or  whether  a  native  instinct  of  fairness  and  an  ingrained  com- 
mon   sense  dictated  the  maxim,  "  Religionem  imperare  non 
possunius,  quia  nemo  cogitat  ut  credat  invitus"  certain  it  is  that 
the  churches  of  Ravenna  tell  a  noble  story  of  his  generous 
toleration.    That  he  should  have  built  Arian  churches  was  but 
natural ;  that  he  should  have  refused  to  disturb  the  Catholic 
churches,  and  that  San  Vitale  and  Santa    Maria    Maggiore 
should  both  have  been  commenced  in  his  life-time,  are  humili- 
ating comments  upon  the  dealing  of  Nicene  ecclesiasticism 
when  it  recovered  his  short  lease  of  power.    It  was  the  Arian 
Ostrogoth  who  punished  his  own  subjects  for  persecuting  the 
Je^ws,and  compelled  the  restitution  of  their  goods ;  who  heaped 
honors  upon  Boethius,  the  champion  of  Nicene  theology,  and 
^lio  respected  and  enriched  the  shrine  of  Peter.     His  charity 
^^s  met  by  Justinian's  anti-Arian  crusade;  and  it  was  Cath- 
°lic  charity  which  tore  his  bones  from  the  sepulchre  where  filial 
*°Ve  had  placed  them,  and  scattered  his  dust  to  the  winds. 

The  building  which  is  pointed,  out  as  his  palace  is  of  a  type 

^*  much  l&ter  than  the  other  architectural  remains  of  his  age, 

*  Hat  it  can  at  best  be  only  a  fragment  of  the  original  structure, 

**l\  as  has  been  suggested,  an  addition  to  Theodoric's  actual 

^Vork,  which  has  been  left  as  the  single  remnant  of  the  building 

^o  which  it  was  added.     The  other  remains  are  Roman,  while 

these  are  Romanesque.     The  fagade  is  an  unsightly  mass  of 

rough  brick,  relieved,  in  the  upper  story,  by  a  row  of  arched 

windows  divided  by  graceful  little  columns.     Bedded  in  the 

wall  just  above  the  foundation  is  a  huge  porphyry  sarcophagus, 

with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  once  contained  the 

ashes  of  the  king  and  stood  upon  the  top  of  his  mausoleum. 

However  doubtful  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  extraordinary  structure  known  as  the 
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tomb  of  Theodoric,  a  name  which,  with  poetic  justice,  cleaves 
to  it,  in  spite  of  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda,  which 
Catholic  piety  bestowed  after  it  had  emptied  the  tomb  of 
its  heretic  ashes.  Making  our  way  through  a  barnyard,  we 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  a  massive  stone  edifice  of  two  stories, 
the  lower  consisting  of  a  decagonal  basement,  supported  by 
circular  arches,  and  surmounted  by  a  cylindrical  structure  of 
smaller  circumference,  crowned  by  a  circular  cupola,  which  is 
formed  of  a  single  enormous  stone,  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter 
and  said  to  weigh  two  hundred  tons.  The  stone  handles  by 
which  it  was  lowered  into  its  place  remain  protruding  round 
the  entire  circle,  and  producing  the  effect  of  a  range  of  dormer 
windows.  On  each  side  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  from  the 
ground  to  the  platform  at  the  base  of  the  second  story,  round 
which  formerly  ran  a  range  of  arches  resting  on  small  columns, 
remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  adjoining  garden. 
Each  story  consists  of  a  single  chamber ;  the  upper  one  contain- 
ing an  altar  and  lighted  by  small  loopholes,  and  the  lower  one 
often  partly  filled  with  stagnant  water,  though  I  found  it  per- 
fectly dry,  and  with  a  hard,  clean  floor  of  cement.  Huge  and 
grim,  its  massive  solidity  only  rendered  more  impressive  by 
the  destruction  of  its  former  decorations,  it  lowers  in  the  fast- 
deepening  twilight,  an  ideal  of  Gothic  architecture  far  different 
from  that  which  one  has  caught  in  the  nave  of  Chartres  or  has 
seen  mirrored  in  the  font  of  St.  Ouen.  "  Most  eminently  char- 
acteristic it  is  of  the  indomitable  race  of  the  North :  one 
would  think  theyjeared  that  neither  Alaric  nor  Theodoric 
could  be  held  down  in  their  graves  except  by  a  river  rolling 
over  the  one  and  a  mountain  covering  the  other."* 

From  the  monuments  of  Theodoric  s  royalty  and  mortality 
we  pass  to  those  of  his  faith.  His  reign  was  marked  by  the 
erection  of  six  Arian  churches,  of  which  but  two  remain.  One 
of  these  is  San  Spirito,  the  only  noteworthy  feature  of  which 
is  the  Arian  baptistery  in  the  adjoining  court,  Santa  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  with  its  sixth-century  mosaics  of  the  apostles  and 
of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  where  Jordan  appears  again  as  in 
San  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  but  this  time  with  red  horns,  a  green 
mantle,  an  urn  by  his  side  and  a  reed  in  his  hand.     But  close 


*  Lindsay,  "  Christian  Art,"  cited  by  Hare. 
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beside  the  royal  palace  there  arose  about  the  year  500,  the 
royal  Church  of  San  Martino  in  Coelo  Aureo,  a  name  which 
was  exchanged  on  the  re-establishment  of  Catholic  supremacy 
for  the  better  known  one  of  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo ;  in  honor 
of  the  original  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  whose  remains,  after  two 
removals,  are  said  to  have  found  their  final  resting-place  in  the 
first  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  altar.  It  is  a  two-aisled  basilica 
with  side  chapels.  The  eye  is  at  once  fascinated  by  the  long 
nave  flanked  by  its  twenty-four  marble  columns  brought  from 
Constantinople,  and  displaying  the  peculiarity  of  the  Byzantine 
capital  in  the  interposition  of  a  plain  prismatic  block  between 
the  capital  proper  and  the  spring  of  the  arch.  Above  this 
colonnade  we  pass  from  Gothic  to  Catholic  times ;  since  the 
mosaics  which  are  the  glory  of  the  church  are  due  not  to  Arian 
but  to  Catholic  piety.  In  this  particular  the  church  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  use  to  which  the  Byzantine  builder 
turned  the  triforium — the  space  between  the  aisle  arches  and 
the  clerestory  windows  above< — which  later  Gothic  architecture 
occupied  with  arcades  and  galleries.  The  whole  of  this  space 
on  both  sides  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  mosaics  which  may 
safely  challenge  the  competition  of  any  similar  works  in  the 
world.  On  the  right  is  a  procession  of  confessors  and  martyrs, 
going  forth  from  the  city  of  Ravenna,  which  is  represented  by 
the  imperial  palace.  On  the  left  appears  a  procession  of  vir- 
gins, issuing  from  Classis,  the  naval  suburb,  represented  by  a 
palace  with  a  ship  at  anchor  behind  it.  The  figures  are  colossal, 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  by  their  exaggerated  length 
reveal  the  striving  of  Byzantine  art  for  external  dignity  and  sub- 
limity.* The  faces  have  a  general  likeness.  With  a  quaint, 
sweet  seriousness,  they  march  on  amid  groves  of  palm,  bearing 
crowns  in  their  hands;  the  confessors  moving  toward  the 
figure  of  the  enthroned  Christ  surrounded  by  the  four  arch- 
angels ;  the  virgins  toward  the  throne  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
close  to  which  the  three  magi,  in  rich  tiaras  and  cloaks  and 
leopard-skin  hose,  are  eagerly  pressing  forward  with  their  gifts. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  latter  subject,  indeed,  the  idea  of  eager- 
ness seems  to  be  predominant  in  Ravennese  remains.  Near 
San  Vitale  is  a  curious  sarcophagus,  known  as  the  tomb  of 


•See  Lttbkc's  "  History  of  Art,"  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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Isaac,  one  of  the  exarchs  of  Armenian  birth.  On  this  are 
sculptured  the  three  kings,  all  at  a  full  run,  their  laden  hands 
outstretched  and  their  garments  flying  backward  in  the  wind. 
The  mosaics  of  St.  Apollinare  are  strangely  fascinating,  and 
impress  their  sweet  restfulness  on  the  stranger  from  the  bust- 
ling new  world  more  and  more  with  each  visit.  One  retires 
ever  more  reluctantly  from  the  walls  to  which  those  kindly  sol- 
emn eyes  enchain  him  with  their  fixed  gaze — eyes  of  those  bless- 
ed ones  who  long  ago  reached  the  rest  toward  which  in  picture 
they  are  ever  moving  among  the  palm  branches,  and  which  have 
looked  out  through  thirteen  long  centuries  on  the  strange  and 
varied  outworkings  of  the  faith  in  which  their  tired  lids  were 
closed* 

Passing  out  of  the  Porta  Nuova  on  the  south  of  the  city, 
and  crossing  a  narrow  stream  by  a  high  bridge,  there  appears 
in  front  a  wide  expanse  of  dreary  marsh,  with  the  blue  Apen- 
nines forming  a  distant  background.  Two  or  three  miles  to 
the  left  rises  an  odd-looking  tower — a  square  shaft  mounted 
awkwardly  on  a  square  base,  the  whole  forming  the  clumsy 
campanile  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  basement  of  this 
tower  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  old  light- 
house of  the  Augustan  port ;  hence  the  name, Cl  in  Porto." 
For  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  city,  in  the  days  of  the 
earlier  empire,  consisted  of  three  distinct  quarters :  Ravenna 
proper,  Caesarea,  and  Classis,  or  the  naval  suburb.  Between 
the  gate  and  the  bridge  mentioned  above  we  have  passed 
over  the  site  of  Caesarea,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remains  save 
a  cross,  surmounting  a  little  marble  column,  and  marking  the 
situation  of  the  great  basilica  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Caesarea. 
From  the  bridge  we  fire  now  overlooking  the  site  of  the  third 
quarter,  Classis.  The  swamp,  diversified  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  rice  and  wheat,  occupies  the  place  where  arsenals 
and  dockyards  swarmed,  where  the  noise  of  a  great  population 


*  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  ii.  527,  calls  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  list  of  martyrs  as  being,  she  believes,  the  earliest  in  the  history  of  art,  and  as 
showing  what  martyrs  were  most  honored  in  the  sixth  century,  and  what  names  have 
since  fallen  into  comparative  neglect.  "  Of  these  forty-two  figures, ' '  she  says,  **  executed 
at  Ravenna  by  Greek  artists  in  the  service  of  Justinian,  only  five  are  properly  Greek 
saints — all  the  rest  are  Latin  saints,  whose  worship  originated  with  the  Western 
church." 
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ascended,  and  where  the  sea  bore  the  galleys  of  Augustus.    A 
mile  or  more  on  the  road  which  turns  sharply  to  the  left  from 
the  bridge  and  skirts  the  marsh,  appears  a  massive  round  tower, 
which  crowns  "  a  vast,  lonely  structure,  heaving  its  huge  long 
back  against  the  low  horizon,  like  some  monster  antediluvian 
saurian,  the  fit  denizen  of  this  marsh-world."*     It  is  the  great 
basilica  of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe.     Tradition  places  it  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  at  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  bishop  Apollinaris.     No  ecclesiastical  building  in 
the  world,  save,  perhaps,  the  Church  o£  Santa  Maria  Pomposa, 
in  the  marshes  of  Comacchio,  rivals  this  structure  in  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  desolation.     From  the  very  edge  of  the  road 
which  passes  its  door  the  marsh  stretches  away,  patched  with 
rice  fields,  where  the  women  may  be  seen  at  work,  up  to  their 
knees  in  water  and  bent  double  under  the  burning  sun.      The 
church  was  begun  eight  years  after  Theodoric's  death,  and  was 
consecrated  fifteen  years  later.     When  it  was  built  Classis  was 
still  standing,  and  it  looked  down  on  Luitprand  and  his  Lom- 
bards, when,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  after,  they  surged 
about  its  feet  with  fire  and  sword,  and  left  nothing  of  Classis 
l)ut  smoking  ruins,  f     The  church  was  attached  to  an  abbey, 
some  of  the  conventual  buildings  of  which  still  remain,  built 
of  the  same  Roman  brick  as  the  church  itself.^     The  external 
appearance  of  the  church  harmonizes  with  the  surrounding 
desolation.     It  is  a  simple  basilica,  crowned  by  the  round  cam- 
panile peculiar  to  the  Ravennese  churches,  and  which,  in  every 
case,  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  church  itself.§     The  front 
has  been  disfigured  by  a  great  mass  of  modern  building,  through 
the  iron  gate  of  which  the  old  custodian  admits  us  into  the 
interior.     How  beautiful  it  is  in  its  sad  loneliness !     The  nave, 
like  that  of  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  is  separated  from  the  aisles 


•  T.  A.  Trollope,  in  his  romance,  M  The  Siren,"  which  contains  some  admirable 
descriptions  of  this  portion  of  Ravenna.    The  old  monk's  story  of  his  midnight  vigils 
in  the  lonely  church  is  singularly  powerful, 
f  The  date  ordinarily  assigned  is  728  ;   but  Gibbon,  c.  xlix.,  remarks  on  its  great 

uncertainty. 

%  Freeman.  "  Historical  and  Architectural  Sketches." 

§  Mr.  Freeman  considers  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  these  towers  by  Agnellus, 
the  local  historian,  as  decisive  of  their  being  later  than  the  ninth  century  ;  and  adds, 
"We  shall  not  dispute  if  any  one  chooses  to  assign  them  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth." 
"Goths  at  Ravenna,"  p.  143. 
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by  rows  of  exquisite  columns  and  crowned  with  a  nearly  flat 
ceiling  of  rough  beams.  Unlike  the  other  church,  it  has  no 
side  chapels,  but  the  walls  of  the  aisles  are  lined  with  massive 
stone  coffins  with  arched  covers,  in  which  rest  the  ashes  of 
various  archbishops.  A  little  marble  altar,  covering  the 
original  resting-place  of  the  patron  Bishop,  alone  breaks 
the  continuity  of  the  nave.  Over  the  altar  are  the  original 
mosaics  of  671.  Here  we  see  the  full-length  figure  of  St. 
Apollinaris,  habited  as  a  Greek  bishop,  without  mitre,  in  the 
act  of  preaching  to  his  converts,  who  are  represented  as  sheep. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  special  interest  of  these  mosaics 
consists  in  the  fact  that,  in  them,  we  begin  to  see  the  ecclesi- 
astical ranking  with  the  purely  Christian  sentiment.  The  fig- 
ure of  Apollinaris  is  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of  Peter,  thus 
asserting  the  equality  of  the  Eastern  with  the  Western  church. 
Along  with  the  pictures  of  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Abraham, 
there  is  also  depicted  the  granting  of  privileges  to  the  Church 
of  Ravenna* 

There  is  no  priest  on  the  ground,  no  odor  of  incense  lin- 
gering in  the  air.  Priest  and  people  have  alike  abandoned 
the  fever-haunted  spot.  Standing  before  the  high  altar,  the 
green  slime  of  the  marsh  may  be  seen  spread  out  over  the 
stone  floor  and  climbing  the  altar  steps.  The  solitary  lamp 
burns  faintly  before  the  cross  in  the  red  sunset  light  which 
rests  with  such  sad  beauty  on  the  exquisite  capitals.  No 
voice  of  man,  nor  cry  of  child,  nor  song  of  bird  is  audible. 
No  bell  rings  from  the  altar.  No  robe  of  priest  flits  through 
the  sacristy  door.  The  air  is  like  that  of  a  charncl  house, 
and  the  sacristan  bids  you  be  covered,  for  it  is  "  molto  J rred- 
do?  Behind  and  beneath  the  altar  the  dismal  crypt  is  dry 
for  the  time,  only  to  be  deluged  again  with  the  pestilential 
ooze  of  the  marsh.  It  is  with  a  sense  as  of  passing  out  of 
death  into  life  that  we  emerge  from  the  fast-darkening  church 
into  the  grateful  twilight  of  June,  and  look  forth  upon  the  dis- 
tant Apennines,  which  the  vanished  sun  has  left  overarched 
with 

"  dolce  color  d'oriental  zaffiro," 

flecked  with  clouds  of  rose. 


*  A  minute  description  of  these  mosaics  may  h«  found  in  Kilgler. 
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And  now  we  pass  to  the  relics  of  the   Byzantine  period 
under   Justinian.     One  magnificent  church  shall  furnish  our 
illustration — San  Vitale,  begun  in  526,  the  year  of  Theodoric's 
death,  and  consecrated  twenty-one  years  later  to  the  memory 
of  Vitalis,  the  patron  saint  of  Ravenna,  and  on  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  was  buried  alive  for  exhorting  a 
Christian  martyr  to  fidelity.     Here  Byzantine  art  breaks  from 
the  control  of  its  Western  teachers,  and  strikes  into  an  inde- 
pendent development.     The  simple,  severe  lines  of  the  old 
basilica  are  abandoned.     The  oblong  gives  place  to  the  octa- 
gon.    The  long  lines  of  columns  which  led  the  eye  irresistibly 
to  the  altar,  are  replaced  by  tiers  of  arches  and  domes  and 
vaulted  niches.     The  dome  becomes  the  key  to  the  whole 
structure.     The  choir,  which  drew  all  the  points  of  the  basilica 
to  a  focus,  here  "  becomes  a  decentralizing  element ;  an  incon- 
trovertible witness  to  the  inevitable  discord  between  the  pur- 
poses of  the  ritual  and  the  design  of  the  architect."*     The 
Byzantine  love  of  ornament  runs  wild  in  the  rich  red  marble 
inlaying  the  piers,  the  gorgeous  mosaics,  and  the  variety  and 
exquisite  elaboration  of  the  capitals.     The  sacristan  raises  a 
trap  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  columns,  and  shows  the  water 
fc*eneath,  and  how  the  pavement  has  been  raised  three  feet,  while 
"fclie    adjoining  street  is  still  three  feet  higher.      The  tribune, 
Vvith  its  double  tiers  of  triple-arched  recesses,  its  marble  gal- 
leries on  their  graceful  brackets,  its  columns  with  their  won- 
derfully cut  capitals,  its  pagan  emblems,  Neptune  s  throne  and 
Sea  monster,  and  the   apotheosis  of  Augustus, — nevertheless 
^derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  mosaics  of  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian and  Theodora.     Here  Abraham  carries  out  refreshment 
To  the  angels,  and  Sarah  laughs  behind  the  door,  and  Melchize- 
<iek  blesses  the  bread  and  wine.     Moses  appears  in  three  charac- 
ters— as  youth,  shepherd,  and  lawgiver — and  Christ  sits  on  the 
globe  of  the  world,  enshrined  in  purple  clouds,  and  with  the 
rivers  of  Paradise  at  his  feet.     Further  back  are  pictured  the 
emperor  and  empress  as  the   disciples  and    patrons   of   the 
church,  which  is  figured  by  the  entrance  tfourt  of  a  church, 
from  which  a  curtain  is  drawn  back,  exhibiting  the  symbolic 
fountain.     Here  is  the  bloated  face  of  the  legislator  of  an  em- 


*  Lflbkc,  "  History  of  Art/'  i.  361. 
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pire  and  the  fool  of  a  courtesan,  and  opposite,  the  weak  and 
sensual  features  of  Theodora,  "  a  bigot  without  faith,  and  a 
heretic  without  religious  convictions,"  both  their  heads  distin- 
guished by  nimbuses.  Here  are  the  fair-haired  Germanic 
guards,  and  the  Archbishop  Maximianwith  his  clergy.  More 
minute  description  would  be  wearisome,  and  besides,  would 
fail  to  convey  the  total  impression  of  this  unique  structure, 
which,  so  far  from  being  a  copy  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantino- 
ple, as  is  often  asserted,  is  really  of  earlier  date  than  that  church. 
It  stands  alone  in  Ravenna,  and  in  all  western  Europe, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Charlemagne's  minster  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  which  he  copied  from  it,  and  adorned  with  marbles 
from  the  rifled  palace  of  Theodoric. 

But  with  all  her  wonderful  reminders  of  empire  and  of  reli- 
gion, Ravenna  also  associates  herself  with  intellectual  sover- 
eignty in  her  memorials  of  Dante.  It  is  something  even  to 
hold  the  dust  of  the  founder  of  modern  literature;  of  the  first 
poet  who  put  Christianity  into  the  literature  of  Europe  as  a 
power  of  duty  and  of  aspiration,  rather  than  as  a  mythology  :  of 
him  "whose  appearance,"  as  Mr.  Hallam  finely  says,  u was  as 
if,  at  some  of  the  ancient  games,  a  stranger  had  appeared  on 
the  plain,  and  thrown  his  quoit  among  the  marks  of  former 
casts  which  tradition  had  ascribed  to  the  demigods."* 

In  the  Biblioteca  Communale,  displayed  in  a  gaudy  case 
of  glass  and  gilt,  is  a  wooden  box  of  the  roughest  descrip- 
tion, in  which,  in  the  year  1865,  the  poet's  ashes  were  discov- 
ered, having  been  moved  from  their  original  resting-place  by 
a  Franciscan  friar,  who  appears  to  have  feared  lest  the  muni- 
cipality of  Ravenna  should  take  from  his  order  their  jurisdiction 
over  the  tomb.f  Dante  removed  from  Verona  to  Ravenna  in 
1 3 19,  two  years  before  his  death,  and  wrote  there  the  last  lines 
of  the  Paradiso,  and  published  the  three  Cantice  entire.  Heref 
as  he  walked  the  streets,  the  women  used  to  point  him  out  as 
the  man  who  had  been  to  hell,  and  to  account  for  his  black 
and  frizzled  hair  by  saying  that  he  could  not  have  entered  the 
eternal  fires  without  getting  his  hair  a  little  singed.  And  here 
he  ended  his  weary  exile  in  1321,  leaving  to  Ravenna  hismor- 


»  "  Middle  Ages,"  iii.  448. 

f  Maria  Rossetti,  "  A  shadow  of  Dante/'  p.  31,  note. 
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tal  part,  which  she  steadfastly  refuses  to  surrender  to  repentant 
Florence. 

Yet  the  tomb  in  which  Ravenna  has  shrined  the  poet's 
dust  is  but  a  sorry  comment  on  her  reverence  for  his  memory, 
and  thoroughly  merits  the  irony  of  Byron's  line, 

"  A  little  cupola  more  neat  than  solemn." 

It  is  a  small,  chapel-like  structure,  wedged  into  a  corner,  and 
separated  from  the  street  by  an  iron  gate,  between  the  bars  of 
which  may  be  seen  the  sarcophagus.  Beneath  this  is  the  Latin 
inscription  attributed  to  Dante  himself,  and  over  it  his  half- 
length  figure  in  relievo,  leaning  in  an  easy  attitude  on  a  kind 
of  lectern,  and  dressed  in  the  robe  and  cap  which  numerous 
portraits  have  made  so  familiar ;  but  the  face  is  gentler,  and 
bears  less  of  the  querulousness  which  usually  characterizes  these 
pictures,  and  which  is  most  painfully  marked  in  the  celebrated 
death-mask.* 

It  is  surely  far  from  unfitting  that  Dante  should  repose  in  a 
city  of  churches.  As  already  intimated,  he  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  first  Christian  poet.  "  Complete  and  harmonious  in 
design  as  his  work  is,  it  is  yet  no  Pagan  temple  enshrining  a 
type  of  the  human  made  divine  by  triumph  of  corporeal  beau- 
ty ;  it  is  not  a  private  chapel  housing  a  single  saint,  and  dedi- 
cate to  one  chosen  bloom  of  Christian  piety  or  devotion  ;  it  is 
truly  a  cathedral,  over  whose  high  altar  hangs  the  emblem  of 
suffering,  of  the  divine  made  human  to  teach  the  beauty  of 
adversity,  the  eternal  presence  of  the  spiritual — not  overhang- 
ing and  threatening,  but  informing  and  sustaining  the  material. 
In  this  cathedral  of  Dante's  there  are  side  chapels,  as  is  fit, 
with  altars  to  all  Christian  virtues  and  perfections ;  but  the 
great  impression  of  its  leading  thought  is  that  of  aspiration, 
forever  and  ever.  In  the  three  divisions  of  the  poem  we  may 
trace  something  more  than  a  fancied  analogy  with  a  Christian 
basilica.  There  is  first  the  ethnic  fore  court,  then  the  purgato- 
rial middle  space,  and  last  the  holy  of  holies,  dedicated  to  the 
eternal  presence  of  the  mediatorial  God."f. 

At   the  same  time,    Dante   and  his   poem    are   eminently 


*  See  J.  A.  Symonds,  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante,"  title  page, 
t  J.  R.  Lowell,  "  Essay  on  Dante."     See  also  Mr.  Longfellow's  exquisite  sonnets 
prefacing  his  translation  of  the  Commedia. 
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churchly.  He  is  an  interpreter,  not  only  of  great  Christian 
ideas,  but  of  their  embodiment  in  the  scholastic  theology  and 
in  the  Roman  Church.  His  grand  social  ideal,  pervading  the 
whole  poem,  was  the  blending  of  church  and  state  in  one, 
universal,  holy  Roman  Empire.  Rome,  as  the  holy  city,  was 
to  him  the  rightful  seat  of  Pope  and  of  emperor  alike :  the 
Roman  people  were  divinely  predestined  for  empire,  marked 
out  for  this  destiny  by  the  miracles  of  their  history,  and  by  the 
birth  of  the  Son  of  God  under  the  dominion  of  their  em- 
peror. 

"  Whoever  pillages  or  shatters  it, 
With  blasphemy  of  deed  offendeth  God, 
Who  made  it  holy  for  His  use  alone."  * 

The  vision  of  the  eagle  in  the  eighteenth  Paradiso  is  Heaven's 
endorsement  of  Roman  imperialism  wedded  with  the  Roman 
Church. 

Yet  this  is  one  reason  why  Dante  does  not  interpret  Ra- 
venna. While  he  is  of  Rome,  Ravenna,  church-wise,  is  of  By- 
zantium. In  the  machinery  of  the  Commedia  the  creations 
of  Roman  classic  fable  blend  with  the  characters  and  legends 
of  mediaeval  Christendom ;  but  Ravenna,  "  more  Byzantine 
than  Constantinople  itself,"  is  "  the  one  spot  from  which  the 
monuments  of  heathen  Rome  and  mediaeval  Christendom  are 
alike  absent."f 

Besides,  Ravenna  enters  into  the  poem  incidentally,  and  not  as 
fibre.  The  Commedia  has  no  Ravennese  flavor,  except  in  a 
single  instance,  to  be  mentioned  presently.  Dante  knew 
Francesca  and  her  sad  story,  and  worked  them,  on  the  lurid 
background  of  the  second  infernal  circle,  into  the  most  ten- 
derly, sadly  beautiful  picture  in  all  literature,  of  the  eternity  of 
human  love ;  but  the  fact  that  Francesca  was  born  in  the  city 
by  the  sea,  where  the  Po  descends, 

"To  rest  in  peace  with  all  his  retinue," 

gives  scarce  a  touch  of  character  to  the  scene.  How  different  is 
the  case  with  Florence,  which  may  be  said  to  be  wrought  into  the 
whole  structure  of  the  poem.  In  the  Commedia,  Dante  never 
suffers  us  to  forget  that  he  is  a  Florentine  by  birth,  if  not  in 

*  Purgat.  xxxiii.  58-60 ;  Longfellow's  Trans.  f- Freeman. 
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morals,      I  do  not  know  that  anything  in  the  poem,  except  the 
latter  part  of  the  Purgatorio,  would  lead  any  one  to  suppose 
he  had  ever  been  in  Ravenna.     He  must  tell  the  hypocrites 
in  their  leaden  cloaks  that  he  was  born  at  Florence.*     The 
holes  into  which  the  simoniacs  are  thrust  head  first  suggest 
his  fair  baptistery  of  St.  John,  where  he  broke  a  font  when 
a  boy.f     Florence  meant  Beatrice.     The  old  Florentine  feud 
revives  in  Farinata's   scorn  as  he  stands  half  risen  from  his 
fiery    tomb.  %      Florence   points   his  bitterest  invective  and 
satire.§       Amid  the  blushing  radiance  of  the  heaven  of  Mars 
he  listens,  rapt,  while  Cacciaguida,  set  like  a  living  topaz  in 
the  starry  cross,  rehearses  the  story  of  Florence's  ancient  vir- 
tue .|     He    criticises  Florentine   painters   as  he   climbs   the 
cornices  of  the  purgatorial  mount.^[     His  Florentine  school- 
master is  "  in  an  ugly  place"   in  hell,**  and   his  Florentine 
singing-master  meets    him  in  the  calm  of  the  first  morning 
in  purgatory .ff 

Yet,  as  has  been  hinted,  there  is  one  exception  to  all  this. 
There  is  one  spot  which  has  breathed  its  fragrance  into  the 
very  spirit  of  a  portion  of  the  Commedia.  That  spot  is  the 
Pineta.  This  wonderful  grove  of  stone  pines  is  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  fifth  century.  We  are  told  that  Theodoric 
encamped  in  the  Pineta  when  he  besieged  Odoacer  and  Ra- 
venna ;  but  at  an  earlier  date  the  imperial  galleys  floated  there, 
and  the  Adriatic  dashed  where  now  the  peasant  picks  the  pine 
cones  for  market,  and  the  great  oxen  browse  amid  the  tall 
trunks.  Following  the  road  along  the  marsh,  before  St.  Apol- 
linare  is  reached,  the  dark  outline  of  the  pines  is  seen  on  the 
horizon,  rolling  like  billows,  as  if  trying  to  reproduce  the  lines 
of  the  vanished  sea.  But  there  is  no  gradual  merging  of  the 
plain  into  the  grove.  The  Pineta  throws  out  no  advance-  * 
guard  into  the  marsh,  but  starts  abruptly  up  from  the  level 
about  three  miles  from  the  church,  and  stretches  away  along 
a  sharply  defined  line  for  forty  miles  down  the  shore  towards 


*  Inferno,  xxiii.  04.  t  Inferno,  xix.16.  %  Inferno,  x.  55-60. 

§  Inferno,  xv.  68 ;  vi.  74  ;  Purg.  xiv.  37  ;  Paradiso  x.  127  ;   and  especially  Purg. 

xiv.  43-54. 

I  Paradiso,  xv.  90,  148.  1  Purg.  xi.  **  Brunetto  Latini.  Inf.  xxiii.  32. 

ft  Purg.  ii.  76-114.  Genius  never  more  gracefully  immortalized  a  favorite  than 
in  the  picture  of  Casella,  singing  the  old  songs  in  that  unspeakably  beautiful  morn- 
ing  scene  in  the  opening  of  the  Purgatorio. 
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Rimini.  All  along  the  road  the  marshy  pools  are  bright  with 
the  pure  water-lilies,  and  the  sluggish  canal  flows  wearily  on, 
the  huge,  speckled  water-snakes  coiled  about  the  lily  pads,  and 
an  occasional  peasant,  paddling  in  his  clumsy  skiff,  relieving  the 
monotony,  until  it  passes  into  the  shadow  of  the  pines  in  a 
current  far  unlike  that  stream  of  the  terrestrial  paradise, 

"which  nothing  doth  conceal, 
Although  it  moves  on  with  a  brown,  brown  current.* 

One  of  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  Pineta  has  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds.  He  says  that  the  trees  grow 
so  thickly  one  behind  the  other,  that  we  might  compare  them 
to  the  pipes  of  a  great  organ,  or  to  the  pillars  of  a  Gothic 
church,  or  the  basaltic  columns  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  This 
may  possibly  be  true  deeper  in  the  forest ;  but  the  portion 
which  I  traversed  proved  a  very  inadequate  shelter  from  the 
sun.  I  could  not  find  a  patch  of  shade  larger  than  the  shadow 
of  a  single  tree.  The  stone  pine,  as  most  readers  are  aware, 
is  quite  unlike  our  American  pine  in  shape.  It  rises  in  a  tall, 
straight  trunk,  and  spreads  suddenly  out  at  the  top  like  a  vast 
umbrella.  Occasionally  one  encounters  an  oak,  a  vine,  or  a 
laurel,  and  the  undergrowth  of  juniper  is  abundant ;  but  this 
is  pre-eminently  the  kingdom  of  the  pine.  The  cones  form 
an  important  article  of  commerce,  the  kernels  which  fall  out 
after  the  cones  are  dried  being  used  as  a  condiment,  and  those 
of  Ravenna  being  especially  prized  for  their  flavor.  The 
taste,  when  they  are  roasted  and  pounded,  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  almonds. 

The  names  of  Boccaccio  and  of  Byron  are  both  associated 
with  this  grove,  but  both  these  are  dwarfed  by  the  memory  of 
that  mightier  bard  who  loved  to  walk  these  aisles.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  Divina  Commedia  can  fail  to  see,  even  in  a 
brief  visit,  how  this  scene  wrought  itself  into  the  poets  imagi- 
nation, and,  notably,  how  it  gave  the  setting  to  the  opening  of 
the  twenty-eighth  canto  of  the  Purgatorio,  where  Dante, 
having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  purgatorial  niount,  enters 
upon  the  earthly  paradise  at  the  summit.  The  passage  is  one 
of  the  purest  outbreathings  of  perfect,  restful  joy  to  be  found 


*  Purg.  xxviii.  30-31. 
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outside  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  sense  of  joy  is,  with 
the  most  consummate  art,  conveyed  to  the  reader  rather  by 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  than  by  the  poet's  own  ex- 
pressions of  delight.  The  insertion  of  the  passage  entire 
requires  no  apology.  The  interlocked  melody  of  the  terza 
rima,  indeed,  exhales  in  a  translation ;  but  Mr.  Longfellow's 
rendering  will  at  least  not  detract  from  the  force  of  Lowells 
remark,  that  Dante's  poetry  is  of  that  quality  which  asserts 
itself  as  "  of  the  highest  order,  after  it  has  suffered  the  disen- 
chantment inevitable  in  the  most  perfect  translation  " : 

"  Eager  already  to  search  in  and  round 
The  heavenly  forest,  dense  and  living  green, 
Which  tempered  to  the  eyes  the  new-born  day, 
Wiihouten  more  delay  I  left  the  bank, 
Taking  the  level  country  slowly,  slowly, 
Over  the  soil  that  everywhere  breathes  fragrance. 
A  softly  breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 
Had  in  itself,  upon  the  forehead  smote  me 
No  heavier  blow  than  of  a  gentle  wind, 
Whereat  the  branches,  lightly  tremulous, 
Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  toward  that  side 
Where  its  first  shadow  casts  the  holy  mountain ; 
Yet  not  from  their  upright  direction  swayed, 
So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 
Should  leave  the  practice  of  each  art  of  theirs ; 
But  with  full  ravishment  the  hours  of  prime 
Singing,  received  they  in  the  midst  of  leaves, 
That  ever  bore  a  burden  to  their  rhymes, 
Such  as  from  branch  to  branch  goes  gathering  on 
Through  the  pine  forest  on  the  shore  of  Chiassi,* 
When  Aeolus  unlooses  the  sirocco. 
Already  my  slow  steps  had  carried  me 
Into  the  ancient  wood  so  far,  that  I 
Could  not  perceive  where  I  had  entered  it. 
And  lo  !  my  further  course  a  stream  cut  off, 
Which  toward  the  left  hand  with  its  little  waves 
Bent  down  the  grass  that  on  its  margin  sprang. 
All  waters  that  on  earth  most  limpid  are, 
Would  seem  to  have  within  themselves  some  mixture, 
Compared  with  that,  which  nothing  doth  conceal, 
Although  it  moves  on  with  a  brown,  brown  current, 
Under  the  shade  perpetual,  that  never 
Ray  of  the  sun  lets  in,  nor  of  the  moon." 

How  many  details  of  this  exquisite  description  are  embodied 

*o  the  eye  and  ear  of  one  who  reads  it  under  the  shadows  of 

the  Pineta !    The  forest,  "  living  green,"  is  round  him,  though 

Dante  has  changed  the  stiff  pines  into  more  flexible  trees, 


*  Per  la  pineta  in  sul  lito  di  Chiassi— i.  *.,  Classis. 
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through  the  swaying  of  which  he  makes  us  feel  the  breath  of 
that  "sweet  air"  which  fans  "unchangingly^'  the  woods  of 
Paradise.  The  spicy  odor  fills  nostril  and  lung  from  the  "  soil 
that  everywhere  breathes  fragrance."  The  grove  is  vocal  with 
the  notes  of  birds  "  practising  each  art  of  theirs,"  and  the  deep, 
low  singing  of  the  wind  among  the  pine  tops  "  ever  bears  a 
burden  *  to  their  rhymes ; "  while  the  stream  flows  quietly 
under  the  shadows,  and  loses  itself  in  the  piney  aisles. 

But  we  can  stay  no  longer.  We  strike  into  the  hot,  dusty 
road,  now  shimmering  in  the  noon  sunshine.  Gray  old  St. 
Apollinare  seems  to  plead  with  us  to  stop  once  more ;  then  up 
the  slope  and  across  the  bridge,  with  a  last  look  at  the  dark 
pine  waves  rolling  on  the  low  horizon,  the  stern,  lonely  old 
church,  and  the  tower  of  Santa  Maria,  bereft  of  the  sea,  where 
no  keeper  shall  ever  again  hear  the  dash  of  the  waves,  or 
kindle  the  beacons  for  the  ships  of  Rome. 

Marvin  R  Vincent. 


*  The  original  is  bordone—"  bass/' 
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THE   DOCUMENTARY    HISTORY   OF  THE 
WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY. 

IT  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  churches  that  bear  the 
name  of  Presbyterian,  and  require  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  standards  from  their  office-holders,  that  they 
should  take  pains  to  put  before  them  all  the  information  pos- 
sible with  reference  to  the  historic  origin,  interpretation,  and 
authority  of  these  standards.  It  can  hardly  be  deemed  sufficient 
that  the  standards  themselves  should  be  made  accessible  to  all, 
when  there  are  constantly  arising  numberless  questions  as  to 
their  interpretation.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  hold  that  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  are  the  lawful  interpreters,  and  a  digest  of  their 
proceedings  the  final  appeal  in  cases  of  controversy  ;  for  unless 
the  judges  of  our  courts,  themselves,  are  well  grounded  in  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  standards,  they  may  pervert  them, 
and  gradually  cause  the  Church  to  drift  from  its  historic  posi- 
tion ;  especially  when  new  questions  arise,  or  fresh  phases  of  old 
questions,  that  may  need  nice  discriminations  and  careful  ad- 
justment in  their  historic  relations.  For  if  the  Word  of  God, 
notwithstanding  its  divine  inspiration,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  guiding  the  body  of  believers,  and  especially 
the  humble  and  prayerful  student,  nevertheless  needs  all  the 
light  that  philology  and  history  can  throw  upon  it,  for  its  in- 
terpretation ;  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  ref- 
erence to  those  historic  documents,  which,  whilst  they  may  be 
the  most  carefully  framed  and  admirably  composed  of  all  the 
symbols  of  faith,  are  yet  without  divine  inspiration  and  are  to 
be  studied  without  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance. 

Futhermore,  it  is  the  common  fortune  of  all  churches,  and 
indeed  of  all  human  institutions,  to  shift  insensibly  into  new 
situations  and  circumstances,  that  modify  in  many  respects 
their  original  life  and  character.  Thus  even  the  Word  of  God 
has  not  unfrequently  been  covered  over  by  an  accumulation  of 
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traditional  learning,  as  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
and  by  the  Romanists  in  the  Christian  centuries.  Thus  sym- 
bols of  faith  which,  to  the  generation  that  composed  them, 
represented  vital  and  absorbing  interests,  become  to  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  more  and  more  historical  monuments,  and 
abstract  formulas,  and  gradually  there  gathers  about  them, 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  schools  and  the  exposition  of 
the  pulpit,  a  body  of  tradition,  that  unconsciously  influences 
and  controls  the  most  exact  and  painstaking  student  in  their 
interpretation. 

History  and  tradition  are  ever  at  war,  and  no  Church  can 
stand  fast  very  long  by  its  historic  symbols,  unless  these  are 
kept  fresh  and  distinct,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  office- 
holders, at  least,  in  their  historic  setting.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies have  passed  since  the  Westminster  Assembly  composed 
our  confession  and  catechisms,  centuries  abounding  with  great 
movements  in  thought  and  life,  which,  whilst  they  sprang  from 
the  mighty  forces  then  at  work  and  that  had  been  in  operation 
since  the  Reformation, have  yet  been  subject  to  influences  from 
other  world-wide  forces,  and  have  assumed  proportions  that 
are  enormous  and  vastly  complex.  The  Westminster  stand- 
ards were  the  products  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  these  forces, 
and  have  perpetuated  their  influence  in  constantly  increasing 
dimensions ;  and  yet  the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  whether 
they  have  kept  the  churches,  that  bear  the  Presbyterian  name, 
in  the  normal  line  of  their  growth  ;  or  whether  the  external 
forces  may  not  have  deflected  the  churches  from  their  stand- 
ards, so  that  the  line  of  their  faith  and  life  may  not  entirely 
correspond  with  the  line  of  the  standards,  but  may  be  rather 
at  an  angle  with  it.  In  these  times  especially,  when  it  has 
been  suggested  in  not  a  few  quarters,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  revise  the  work  of  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  is  it  noi 
important,  that  we  should  rather  make  ourselves  familiar  with 
the  historical  work  of  that  Assembly,  and  take  pains  to  gather 
together  all  the  documents  that  they  produced,  or  occasioned 
on  the  part  of  others,  that  we  may  have  all  the  facts  before  us, 
and  not  meet  the  issue  with  inadequate  preparation  ?    * 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  more  valuable  of  these  documents,  and  to  suggest  the  line 
of  work    that  might  be  serviceable  for  bringing   them  into 
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wider  circulation,  and  thus  make  our  standards  more  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  the  present  generation  of  students. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  profound  thankfulness  on  the  part 
of  all  Presbyterians,  that  such  a  large  amount  of  valuable  his- 
torical material  has  been  preserved  to  us,  relating  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly.     We  have  three  partial  records  of  their 
proceedings  :    (i.)  "The  Journals  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  convened  for  the  work  of  Reformation 
in  the  Church  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  1643,"  by  John 
Lightfoot,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  *  These  journals  extend 
from  the  day  of  the  opening,  July  1,  1643,  unt^  December  31, 
1644,  some  eighteen  months.    Lightfoot  was  present  every  day 
until  January   22,  1644^ J,  when  he  was  absent  for  the  first 
time  at  Munden,  which  became  his  charge  (Journals,  p.  116). 
After  this,  he  was  frequently  absent  on  Mondays,  and  sometimes 
later  in  the  week,  and  is  then  quite  brief  in  his  summary  of 
proceedings,  but  is  generally  full,  especially  in  matters  of  church 
government  and  discipline.    (2.)  ''Notes  of  the  Debates  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  and  other  Commissioners 
at  Westminster"  by  Geo.  Gillespie,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  the  Assembly,  f     These  notes 
extend  from  February  2,  1644  to  January  3,  1645,  some  eleven 
months  ;  although  there  is  a  gap  from  May  14th  to  September 
4th,  of  more  than  three  months.     Gillespie  is  full  in  his  notes, 
when  present,  in  the  discussions  of  church  government.     (3.) 
"  Minutes  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines?  three 
volumes  folio,  mss.,  in  the  Williams  Library,  in  Grafton  Street, 
London.     Each  volume  has  a  title  in  a  later  hand  ;  the  title  of 
the  first  and  second  volumes  containing  the  additional  clause, 
"  from  August  4,  1643  to  April  24,  1653  ;"  the  third  volume,  the 
correct  statement,  "from  August  4,  1643,  to  March  25,  1652."^ 


*  These  journals  were  published  in  Vol.  XIII.  of  the  "  Whole  Works  of  John  Light- 
foot," edited  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman.   London,  1824. 

f  These  debates  were  published  in  the  "Presbyterian  Armoury"  vol.  ii  ,  Edin- 
burgh, 1846,  edited  by  David  Meek,  from  the  Wodrow  mss.  in  the  Advocate's  Library 
at  Edinburgh. 

%  A  copy  of  these  minutes  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  placed  in  the  Kirk  Library  at  Edinburgh.  The  third  volume  in  part  has  been  pub- 
lished with  valuable  introduction  and  notes  under  the  title  :  "  Minutes  of  the  Sessions 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  while  engaged  in  preparing  their  Directory  for 
Church  Government,  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  (Nov.,  1644,  to  March,  1649), 
from  trmnscripts  of  the  originals  procured  by  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
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These  minutes  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Ado- 
niram  Byfield,  one  of  the  scribes,  on  account  of  his  absence 
during  the  time  of  the  omissions  in  the  minutes,  or  when  they 
are  written  in  another  than  the  prevailing  hand,  and  besides 
that,  on  p.  2  of  Volume  II.,  the  name  Adoniram  Byfield 
occurs  three  times  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  Minutes.* 
The  writing  is  hurried  and  abbreviated  in  style,  evidently 
made  on  the  spot,  with  the  design  of  securing  as  full  an  out- 
line of  the  discussion  as  possible.  It  requires  a  long  study 
and  a  practised  eye  to  read  it,  and  there  are  several  instances  of 
shorthand.f 

Volume  I.  has  three  parts  bound  together :  (i.)  Sessions  45- 
86,  from  August  4,  1643^0  November  1,  1643  ;  (2.)  Sessions 
87-1 19,  from  November  2,  to  December  20, 1643  ;  (3.)  Sessions 
155-198,  from  February  15,  i643[4],J  to  April  it,  1644. 

Volume  II.  has  two  parts  bound  together:  (1.)  Sessions  199- 
264,  from  April  12,  1644,  to  August  9,  1644;  (2-)  Sessions 
265-323,  August  14,  1644,  to  November  15,  1644. 

Volume  III.  has  four  parts  bound  together:  (1.)  Sessions 
324-604,  from  November  18,  1644,  to  March  16,  i645[6j  ;  (2.) 
Sessions  60 1 -900, from  March  9,  i645[6],  to  August  16,  1647; 
(3.)  Sessions  604-1163,  from  March  16,  i645[6],  to  February 
22,  i648[g],  where  the  numbering  of  the  sessions  ends,  and 
from  thence  on  to  March  25,  1652,  unnumbered  sessions;  (4.) 
the  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  London  from  the 
third  session  of  the  eighth  Provincial  Assembly,  November  27, 
1650,  to  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  sixteenth  Assembly,  April 

24.  l655- 


Church  of  Scotland,     Edited  for  the  Committee  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  F.  Mitchell,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  John  Struthers,  LL.D.     Edinburgh,  1874. 

*  Hcthcrington,  in  the  Preface  to  his  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  fourth  edition,  Edinburgh,  1878,  states  that  "  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  one  of 
the  leading  Independent  divines,  wrote  fifteen  volumes  of  notes  and  journals  of  the 
Assembly  proceedings,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  his  son,  three  only 
of  which  are  still  preserved  in  Dr.  Williams'  Library,  London.  It  was  my  intention 
to  have  consulted  these,  but  I  found  it  impracticable  at  the  time."  This  conjecture  of 
Hethcrington  is  impossible,  for  Goodwin  is  said  by  his  son  to  have  taken  "  a  brief 
account  of  every  day's  transaction,  of  which  I  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  volumes  in  8vo, 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  ;"  whereas  these  minutes  are  folio  in  size,  nine  and  not 
fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number  of  volumes,  and  quite  full  in  reports  of  speeches. 

f  The  Minutes  of  June  17,  18,  19,  20,  of  Vol.  II.,  are  in  shorthand,  and  those  of 
June  21st  are  mixed. 

{The  English  still  continued  to  begin  the  year  with  the  25th  of  March  ;  the  year  in 
brackets  is  after  the  present  method. 
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Part  2  of  Vol.  III.  stands  by  itself  as  a  duplicate,  going 
back  seven  days  into  the  previous  part,  and  extending  as  far 
as  Aug.  1 6,  1647,  into  the  following  part.  It  differs  from 
them,  however,  in  being  written  with  more  care  and  exactness. 
Hence  Dr.  Mitchell  (Preface  to  Minutes,  p.  viii.)  concludes: 
u  They  may  fairly  claim  to  be  received  in  the  strictest  sense  as 
the  4  minutes  of  the  sessions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,'  though  even  in  it  many  documents  or  part£  of  docu- 
ments sanctioned  are  not  entered  at  length."  There  are  two 
great  defects  in  Vol.  I.  that  we  must  set  over  against  these  par- 
allel records.  There  are  no  minutes  from  July  1  to  Aug.  4, 
1643,  which  may  have  constituted  a  part  by  itself,  now  lost, 
of  forty-four  sessions,  over  against  forty-two  in  Part  1,  and 
thirty-three  in  Part  2.  There  is  then  another  long  interval, 
from  December  20,  1643,  to  February  15,  1643(4),  of  thirty-five 
sessions  over  against  forty-four  sessions  in  Part  3,  which  may 
also  have  been  a  part  by  itself.  The  paging  running  through 
the  three  parts  is  evidently  by  a  later  hand,  probably  the  same 
one  who  wrote  the  titles.  If,  then,  two  of  the  original  parts 
have  been  lost,  they  balance  the  parts  of  the  third  volume,  that 
must  be  taken  away,  namely,  the  duplicate  Part  2,  and  Part  4 
containing  the  minutes  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Lon- 
don, so  that  we  would  have  nine  parts  as  probably  constituting 
the  original  work. 

In  addition  to  these  three  records  of  proceedings,  there 
are  the  invaluable  "Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert 
Baillie?  another  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners*  which 
give  faithful  pictures  of  the  interior  of  the  Assembly,  and 
familiar  gossip  with  reference  to  the  relations  and  strifes  of 
parties.  There  are,  besides,  large  numbers  of  official  documents, 
not  only  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament,  but  also  in  the  various 
publications  of  the  time.f  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Parliament  and  Lord  Mayor's  sermons,  J  the  controversial  tracts 


*  The  best  edition  is  that  edited  from  the  authors'  mss.,  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  by  David  Lai ng,  Esq.     3  vols.     Edinburgh,  1841. 

f  The  most  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  known  as  the  King's  Pamph- 
lets in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Zion  College  in 
London,  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Advocates 
and  Church  of  Scotland  libraries  in  Edinburgh.  The  McAlpin  collection  of  the  Union 
Theo.  Sem.,  N.  Y..  contains  not  a  few  of  them. 

%  There  are  nearly  three  hundred  of  these,  giving  expression  to  the  historical  circum- 
stances and  opinions  of  the  divines  on  the  great  events  and  discussions  of  the  time. 
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of  the  Smectymnuans,  the  London  ministers,  Thos.  Edwards, 
Bastwick,  and  others  on  the  one  side ;  and  the  Dissenting  Breth- 
ren, John  Goodwin,  Henry  Burton,  and  others  on  the  other  side ; 
besides  the  published  works  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
covering  the  entire  field  of  the  discussions  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  9  All  this  material  should  be  gathered,  and  the  most 
important  of  it  made  accessible  to  Presbyterian  divines  in  some 
compact  form.  Some  such  movement  might  be  appropriately 
inaugurated  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  by  Hether- 
ington,  although  it  has  done  excellent  service,  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory,  for  it  is  not  based  upon  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  material  above  represented.  The  "Lives  of 
the  Westminster  Divines,1'  by  Reid,  Paisley,  1811,  contains 
much  valuable  information  of  a  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical character,  but  it  has  been  long  out  of  print  and  is 
extremely  scarce.  Prof.  Alex.  F.  Mitchell,  in  his  brief 
article  on  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  Johnson's  New  Uni- 
versal Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  IV.,  in  his  Lecture  on  the  Westmiiistcr 
Confession,  Edin.,  1866,  and  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Min- 
utes referred  to  above,  has  laid  the  foundation  for  future  work, 
and  excited  the  appetite  for  fuller  information  from  the  same 
competent  source.  Masson,  in  his  "  Life  of  Milton"  Vol.  II.— 
III.,  1871-3,  has  collected  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material 
in  an  incidental  way,  based  on  thorough  historical  study,  with 
reference  to  his  principal  theme,  and  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  "His- 
tory  of  Creeds"  New  York,  1877,  has  compacted  together 
the  most  important  statements  from  these  and  other  sources, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  has  as  yet  gone  further 
than  the  threshold  of  the  subject,  and  there  is  much  remaining 
to  be  desired  by  all  Presbyterian  students  of  church  history. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  was  not  called  together  until' 
after  long  and  matured  deliberation.  Already  on  December  i, 
1 641,  the  Parliament,  in  the  Grand  Remonstrance  then  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  had  said  : 

186.  "And  the  better  to  effect  the  intended  Reformation,  we  desire  there  may  be  a 
General  Synod  of  the  most  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this  Island, 
assisted  by  some  from  foreign  parts  professing  the  same  religion  with  us,  who  may 
consider  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  Church,  and 
represent  the  results  of  their  consultation  to  Parliament,  to  be  there  allowed  and  con- 
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firmed,  and  receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  thereby  to  find  passage  and  obedience 
throughout  the  kingdom."    (Masson,  ii.  p.  327  seq.) 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1642,  an  order  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons, naming  two  divines  from  each  county  in  England  ex- 
cept London,  which  was  to  send  four,  and  one  each  from  the 
Welsh  counties,  and  also  two  each  from  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  ninety-nine  in  all,  and  stating: 

"The  Lords  and  Commons  doe  declare  that  they  intend  a  due  and  necessary  refor- 
mation of  the  Government  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  to  take  away  nothing  in  the 
one  or  other,  but  what  shall  be  evill  and  justly  offensive,  or  at  least  unnecessary  and 
burthensome.  And  for  the  better  effecting  thereof  speedily  to  have  consultation  with 
godly  and  learned  divines."* 

It  would  seem  that  further  action  was  taken  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and  that  from  the  20th  to  the   25th,  the  names  were 
gone  over  one  by  one  until  a  total  of  102  divines  were  named, 
and  on  the  9th  of  May  a  bill  was  brought  in,  "  calling  an 
Assembly  of  godly  and  learned  divines  to  be  consulted  with  by 
the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the  Government  and  Liturgy 
of  the  Church,  and  for  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  from  false  aspersions  and 
interpretations."     On  the  19th  of  May,  it  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed,  and  on  the  26th,  the  Lords  added  fourteen  divines, 
and  on  June  1st,  it  passed  both  houses,  and  required  only  the 
s,gT*iature  of  the  king  to  become  law.     [Masson's  Milton,  ii.  p. 
5Jo  f]  -j-   The  king  refused  to  sign  the  bill,  and  it  had  no  effect. 


*  Catalogue  of  the  Names  of  the  Divines  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  each 

0/ county  in  this  Kingdom  of  England  and  Wales,  London,  1642." 

T    See  also  a  tract,  entitled  '*  Six'teene  Propositions  in  Parliament  touching  the  manner 

Tormefor  Church  Government,  by  Bishops  and  the  clergy  of  this  Kingdom.    Wheteunto  is 

;  The  opinion  of  the  English  Doctors  and  Divines  at  the  Synod  at  Dort,  concerning 

***opacy  and  lay  elders.    London,  1642."   We  make  some  extracts  in  order  to  show  the 

***d  of  a  portion  at  least  of  Parliament  at  this  time.     "The  order  for  Church  Gov- 

5**ent  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1642  :  I.  Every  severall  shire  of  England 

^Vales  to  be  a  severall  circuite  or  diocesse  for  the  ecclesiastic  jurisdiction,  except- 

^orkshire,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  three.     II.  A  constant  Presbyterie  of  twelve 

^**°yse  divines  to  be  selected  in  every  shire  or  diocesse.     III.  A  constant  President 

*°  *>e  established  as  a  Bishop  over  this  Presbyterie.     IV.  This  Bishop  in  each  Dio- 

Ces»e  to  ordaine,  suspend,  deprive,  degrade,  excommunicate  by,  and  with  the  consent 

^**<*  assistance  of  seven  divines  of  his  Presbyterie  then  present  and  not  otherwise. 

f~*I«  The  Bishop  once  a  year  (at  midsummer)  to  summon  a  diocesan  synod,  there  to 

***are,  and  by  generall  vote,  to  determine  all  such  matter  of  scandall  in  life  and  doc- 

^^e  among  the  clergie-men,  as  shall  be  presented  unto  them.     XIII.  Every  three 

^ear«s,  a  Nationall  Synod  to  be,  which  for  persons  shall  consist  of  all  the  Bishops  in 

*"e  land,  and  of  two  Presbiters  to  be  chosen  by  the  rest  out  of  each  Prcslntrry.  and  of 

tw°  clarkes  to  be  chosen  out  of  everie  Diocesse,  by  the  Clergie  thereof.     XIV.  This 
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Several  other  similar  bills  were  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  at  last,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1643,  an  ordinance  was 
introduced  into  the  Commons,  and  passed  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  June  1, 1643,  "  for  the  calling  of  an  Assembly  of  learned 
and  godly  divines."    They  were  directed  to  meet 

"at  Westminster,  in  the  chappell  called  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chappell  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1643  ...  to  conferre  and  treat  amongst  them- 
selves of  such  matters  and  things  touching  and  concerning  the  liturgy,  discipline  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  same  from  all  false  aspersions  and  misconstructions,  as  shall  be  proposed  unto 
them  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  other,  and  to  deliver 
their  opinion  and  advices  of  or  touching  the  matters  aforesaid,  as  shall  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  both  or  either  of  the  said  houses,  from  time  to  time, 
in  such  manner  or  sort  as  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  houses  of  Parliament  shall  be 
required,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  divulge  by  priming,  writing,  or  otherwise,  with- 
out  the  consent  of  both  or  either  house  of  Parliament.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  that  William  Twist,  D.D.,  shall  sit  in  the  chaire  as  prolocutor 
of  the  said  Assembly." 

This  ordinance,  as  contained  in  the  Lords'  Journals  of  June 
1 2th,  has  119  divines,  the  most  of  them  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  orders,  but  with  some  changes  ;  and  also  twenty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  ten  of  the  Lords — 
149  in  all.  Masson  {Life  of  Milton,  Vol.  II.,  p.  516,  sq.)  gives 
a  list  in  accordance  with  this  journal,  but  adds  Peter  Sterry, 
whom  he  regards  as  omitted  by  mistake,  thus  making  1 20 
divines  in  all.  The  ordinance  of  June  12th,  as  printed  at  the 
time,  *  contains  121  divines,  adding  to  the  Lords'  list  Peter 
Sterry  and  John  Erie.  Prof.  Mitchell  follows  the  ordinance 
as  finally  printed  by  order  of  the  Houses,  June  20,  1643,  which 
substitutes  Simeon  Ashe  for  Josias  Shute,  deceased,  and  in- 
cludes John  Erie,  making  121,  which  is  doubtless  correct 
These  names  were  fairly  representative  of  all  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  the  two  Universities,  and  the  parties,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  High  Churchmen  of  the  type  of 
Laud  and  the  extreme  men  among  the  Dissenters. 

Of  the  defenders  of  Episcopacy  were  Archbishop  Ussher, 
Bishops  Brownrigge  and  Westfield,  Drs.  Featley,  Hackett, 
Hammond,  Holdsworth,  Master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 


Nationall  Synod  to  make  and  ordaine  Canons  of  the  Government  of  the  Church,  but  they 
not  to  bind  untill  they  be  confirmed  by  Parliament." 

*  See  the  reprint  in  the  Presbyterian  Armoury,  Vol.  II.  ;  so  also,  u An  ordinance  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  for  the  calling  of  an  Assembly  of  learned 
and  godly  divines,  etc.,  London,  1658,"  which  has  the  same  names. 
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bridge,  Morley,  Nicholson,  Saunderson,  Prof,  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford,  Ward,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  all  able  men, 
and  doubtless  others  ;  but  only  Bishop  Westfield  and  Dr.  Feat- 
ley  attended,  for  a  short  time — the  former  dying  June  25,  1644, 
the  latter  being  expelled  in  September,  1643.  Of  the  Independ- 
ents, the  five  who  had  returned  from  exile  in  Holland,  Thos. 
Goodwin,  Philip  Nye,William  Bridge,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  and 
Sidrach  Simpson,  were  the  chief;  but  others  held  their  opinions 
in  whole  or  in  part  The  main  body  was  thus  selected,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  from  the  great  middle  body  of  the 
ordained  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  were  Pres- 
byterians; and  hence  these  controlled  the  Assembly,  not  with- 
out severe  and  long-continued  struggles  with  the  Independ- 
ents ;  and  also  the  Erastians,  especially  John  Lightfoot,  Thos. 
Coleman,  and  John  Selden,  who  were  in  many  respects  the 
ripest  scholars  in  the  body. 

The  Assembly  met,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance,  on 
Saturday,  July  1,  1643,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "with  a  great 
congregation  besides" ;  and  listened  to  a  sermon  by  the  pro- 
locutor on  John  xiv.  18.  "  After  sermon  all  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  present  went  into  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  where 
the  names  being  called,  the  appearance  of  names  that  day  was 
sixty-nine,  or  thereabouts."* 

On  Thursday,  July  6th,  instructions  were  brought  in  from 
Parliament : 

(1.)  That  two  assessors  be  joined  to  the  prolocutor  to  supply  his  place  in  case  of 
absence  or  infirmity.  (2.)  That  scribes  be  appointed,  to  set  down  all  proceedings,  and 
these  to  be  divines  who  are  not  of  the  Assembly,  viz.:  Mr.  Henry  Roborough  and  Mr. 
Adoniram  By  fie  Id.  (3.)  Every  member,  at  his  first  entry  into  the  Assembly,  shall  make 
serious  and  sotemn  protestation,  not  to  maintain  anything  but  what  he  believes  to  be 
truth  in  sincerity,  when  discovered  unto  him.  (4.)  No  resolutions  to  be  given  upon  any 
question  the  same  day  whereon  it  is  first  propounded.  (5.)  What  any  man  undertakes 
to  prove  as  necessary  he  shall  make  good  out  of  Scripture.  (6.)  No  man  to  proceed  in 
any  dispute  after  the  prolocutor  has  enjoined  him  to  silence,  unless  the  Assembly 
desire  he  may  go  on.  (7.)  No  man  to  be  denied  to  enterhis  dissent  from  the  Assembly 
and  his  reasons  for.  it  in  any  point,  after  it  hath  been  first  debated  in  the  Assembly, 
and  thence  (if  the  dissenting  party  desire  it)  to  be  sent  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
the  Assembly,  not  by  any  particular  man  or  men,  in  a  private  way,  when  either  House 
shall  require.  (8.)  All  things  agreed  on  and  prepared  for  Parliament  to  be  openly  read 
and  allowed  in  the  Assembly,  and  then  offered  as  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  if 
the  major  part  assent.  Provided  that  the  opinion  of  any  persons  dissenting  and  the 
reasons  urged  for  it  be  annexed  thereunto,  if  the  dissenters  require  it,  together  with  the 
solutions,  if  any  were  given  by  the  Assembly,  to  their  reasons."    (Lightfoot,  p.  4.) 


*  Lightfoot,  p.  3. 
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The  importance  of  all  these  rules  we  will  see  further  on. 
On  Saturday,  J  uly  8th,  the  protestation  was  taken  as  follows : 

"  I  do  seriously  and  solemnly  protest,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  in 
this  Assembly,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  I  will  not  maintain  anything,  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  but  what  I  think  in  my  conscience  to  be  truth  ;  or  in  point  of  discipline, 
but  what  I  conceive  to  conduce  most  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  and  peace  of 
his  church  "  (Lightfoot,  p.  4). 

On  the  same  day,  Drs.  White  and  Burgess  were  appointed 
assessors.     This  was  the  more  important,  that, 

"Dr.  Twisse,  on  account  of  his  age  and  manifold  infirmities,  was 'not  able  to  at- 
tend upon  the  concerns  of  the  Assembly  ;  but  in  a  few  months  was  taken  ill,  falling 
down  in  the  pulpit  to  rise  no  more.  .  .  He  was  carried  to  his  lodging,  and  laid 
upon  his  bed,  where  he  languished  about  a  twelvemonth.  .  .  He  died  July  20, 
1646,  aged  seventy-one  years  "  (Brook's  "  Lives  of  Puritans/'  Vol.  III.,  p.  16). 

Charles  Herle  was  then  appointed  in  his  place,  July  2 2d,  and 
remained  prolocutor  until  the  close.  Herbert  Palmer  was 
also  appointed  an  additional  assessor,  September  23,  1646, 
on  account  of  the  long-continued  illness  of  Mr.  White,  who 
died  in  1648,  aged  seventy-three,  and  finally  Dr.  Gouge,  No- 
vember 26,  1647,  in  place  of  Palmer,  who  had  recently  died. 

In  addition  to  the  scribes,  Henry  Roborough  and  Adoniram 
Byfield,  John  Wallis  was  subsequently  appointed  an  amanu- 
ensis or  assistant,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  clerical 
labors  required.* 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  whole  Assembly  was  cast  into  three 
grand  committees,  according  to  the  order  of  the  names  in 
the  ordinance;  the  first  to  meet  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel, 
the  second  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  the  third  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  They  met  for  the  first  time  on  the 
10th,  and  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Burgess  as 
chairman  of  the  first  committee,  Dr.  Staunton  of  the  second, 
and  Mr.  Guibbon  of  the  third  (Lightfoot,  p.  5). 

There  is  no  list  of  these  committees  at  the  date  of  their 
organization,  but  three  lists  arc  found  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Williams  Library,  one  dated  November  2,  1643,  another  Feb- 
ruary 15,  i643("4],the  third  April  12,  1644,  the  last  of  which  is 
published  by  Prof.  Mitchell  (Minutes,  p.  lxxxv).  These  lists 
constitute  without  doubt  the  real  members  of  the  Assembly 
at  the  time.  The  list  of  November  2,  1643,  the  earliest  one, 
is  as  follows : 


♦He  took  the  covenant,  December  22,1643    (Lightfoot,  p.  89). 
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First  committee:  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
Sr.,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Rayner,  Dr.  Hoyle,  Mr.  Bridge,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  Ley,  Mr.  Case,  Dr.  Gouge,  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Marshall,  Mr.  Sedgwicke,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Bathhurst,  Mr.  Nye, 
Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Burgis,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gower,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Tuckney,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Herle,  Mr. 
Hericke,  Mr.  New,  Mr.  Paynter — twenty-nine.  Second  com- 
mittee: Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Gipps,  Mr.  Burroughes,  Mr.  Calamy, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Carrill,  Mr.  Seaman,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Carter  of  L.,  Mr.  Thorowgood,  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Whitaker,  Dr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Langley,  Mr.  Tisdale,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Conant,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Scudder, 
Mr.  Bayley,  Mr.  Pickering,  Mr.  Caudry — twenty  nine.  Third 
committee:  Mr.  Salloway,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Burgis,  Mr. 
Vines,  Mr.  Greenhill,  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Ash,  Mr.  Gataker,  Mr. 
Spurston,  Mr.  Channell,  Mr.  Delamarch,  Mr.  Newcommen, 
Mr.  Carter  of  D.,  Mr.  Hodges,  Mr.  Perne,  Mr.  Prophet,  Mr. 
Sterry,  Mr.  Guibon,  Mr.  Michaelthwaite,  Dr.  Wincop,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Woodcocke,  Mr.  Delaplace,  Mr. 
Maynhard — twenty  five ;  or  eighty-three  in  all. 

This  list  contains  two  divines  that  were  admitted  subsequent 
to  the  first  organization  :  Francis  Woodcocke,  August  5,  1643, 
in  place  of  Moreton,  deceased,  and  John  Maynhard,  admitted 
September  15,  1643,  in  place  of  Henry  Nye,  deceased.  The  re- 
mainder were  named  in  the  ordinance.  Thus,  including  the 
prolocutor,  eighty-four  of  the  1 2 1  named  were  present,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1643  ;  the  remaining  thirty-seven  having  declined  to  at- 
tend, or  withdrew.  The  list,  February  15,  i643f4],  adds  to  the 
first  committee  Mr.  Rathband,  and  takes  away  Mr.  Paynter; 
to  the  second  committee  Mr.  Strickland  and  Mr.  Bond  ;  and 
to  the  third  committee  Mr.  Paynter  and  Mr.  Good.  The  list, 
April  12,  1644,  adds  to  the  first  committee  Mr.  Hickes,  to  the 
second  committee  Mr.  Harris,  and  to  the  third  committee 
Mr.  Hardwicke,  making  ninety-one  in  all.  An  edition  ot 
"The  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechism''  etc.,  London,  1658,  con- 
tains in  an  appendix  the  list  of  all  the  divines  who  took  the 
promise  and  vow.  This  includes  all  the  names  of  the  last  list, 
and  adds  thereto  Edward  Perle,  John  Dury,  Philip  Delme, 
John  Foxcroft,  John  Ward,  Richard  Byfield,  Thos.  Ford,  seven 
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who  entered  the  Assembly  subsequently,  making  ninety-eight  in 
all.*  These  are  the  men  who  really  constituted  the  Assem- 
bly and  did  the  work.  Besides  dividing  themselves  into  these 
three  committees,  it  was  resolved  subsequently  that  the  whole 
number  assembled  at  the  time  appointed  for  daily  opening, 
before  the  arrival  of  a  quorum,  should  constitute  a  grand  com- 
mittee, to  report  to  the  Assembly  when  organized. 

July  19th,  Mr.  Palmer,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  brought  in  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  a  fast- 
day,  which  was  signed  and  sent  up.  We  note  the  following 
requests : 

"I.  That  you  would  be  pleased  to  command  a  publicke  and  extraordinary  day  of 
humiliation,  this  weeke — that  every  one  may  bitterly  bewaile  his  owne  sinncs  and  cry 
mightily  unto  God  for  Christ  his  sake,  to  remove  his  wrath,  and  to  heale  the  land,  with 
professed  and  renewed  resolutions  of  more  full  performance  of  the  late  covenant  for 
the  amendment  of  our  waves.  II.  That  you  would  vouchsafe  instantly  to  take  into 
your  more  serious  consideration,  how  you  may  most  speedily  set  up  Christ  more  glori- 
ously in  all  his  ordinances  within  this  kingdome,  and  reforme  all  things  amiss  through- 
out the  land  wherein  God  is  more  specially  and  more  immediately  dishonoured  ;  among 
which  we  humbly  lay  before  you  these  particulars:  (1.)  That  the  brutish  ignorance  and 
palpable  darkness  possessing  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  .  .  .  may  be  remedied  by 
a  speedy  and  strict  charge  to  all  ministers  constantly  to  catechise  all  the  youth  and  igno- 
rant people.  .  .  (2.)  That  the  grievous  and  heinous  pollution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  by 
those  that  are  grossly  ignorant  and  notoriously  profane,  may  be  henceforth  with  all 
Christian  care  and  due  circumspection  prevented.  (3.)  That  the  bold  venting  of  cor- 
rupt doctrines  .  .  .  may  be  speedily  suppressed  everywhere,  and  that  in  such  manner 
as  may  give  hope  that  the  church  may  be  no  more  infected  with  them."  .  .  .  That  so 
God,  who  is  now  by  the  sword  avenging  the  quarrell  of  his  covenant,  beholding  your 
integrity  and  zeal,  may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath,  hearc  our  prayer,  goe  forth 
with  our  armies,  perfect  the  work  of  reformation,  forgive  our  sins,  and  settle  truth  and 
peace  throughout  the  kingdome."f 

Parliament  appointed  Friday,  July  21st,  as  the  fast-day,  and 
promised  "  to  take  the  other  particulars  into  speedy  considera- 
tion." 

August  4th,  the  Westminster  Assembly  united  with  Parlia- 
ment in  each  addressing  letters  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  requesting  that  they  would, 

"according  to  their  former  promise  and  resolution,  send  to  the  Assembly  here  such 
number  of  godly  and  learned  divines  as  in  their  wisdom  they  think  most  expedient  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  work  which  so  much  concerns  the  honour  of  God,  the  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  two  churches  of  England  and  Scotland." 


*  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Bolton  also  entered,  took  the  protestation,  and 
were  active  in  the  proceedings,  as  we  see  from  the  minutes,  though  not  included  in 
this  list.  It  must  have  been  a  republication  of  an  older  list,  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  these  men  to  the  Assembly. 

f  Petition  of  the  Divines  of  the  Assembly,  delivered  to  Both  houses  of  Parliament,  July 
19,  1643.     Together  with  the  houses'  answer  to  the  said  Petition.     London,  1643. 
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The  Assembly  assured  them  "  of  all  testimonies  of  respect,  love, 
and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship."  A  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Stephen  Marshall  and  Philip  Nye  of  the  Assembly, 
carried  them  to  Scotland.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  sent  Alexander  Henderson  and  George 
Gillespie,  ministers,  and  J.  L.  Maitland,  ruling  elder, 

Mto  rep  aire  unfo  the  Assembly  of  Divines  and  others  of  the  Kirke  of  England,  now 
sitting  at  Westminster,  to  propound,  consult,  treat,  and  conclude  with  them  .  .  .  in  all 
such  things  as  may  conduce  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacie,  Hcresie, 
Schisme,  Superstition,  and  Idolatrie,  and  for  the  settling  of  the  so-much-desired  union 
of  the  whole  island  in  one  forme  of  church  government,  one  confession  of  faith,  one 
common  catechism,  and  one  directory  for  the  worship  of  God. 

August  28th  and  29th  "  the  covenant  agreed  upon  by  the 
Scots,  and  sent  to  England  for  approbation,  for  uniting  the  two 
nations  forever,"  was  discussed  ;  and  it  was  finally  recommend- 
ed to  Parliament :  that,  in  point  of  conscience,  the  covenant 
might  be  lawfully  taken,  with  certain  explanations.  Sep- 
tember 15th  the  Scotch  Commissioners  came  into  the  As- 
sembly, and  were  received  by  the  prolocutor  with  an  address, 
being  followed  by  Dr.  Hoyle  and  Mr.  Case,  to  which  Alex. 
Henderson  responded.  Monday,  September  25th,  the  As- 
sembly, with  the  House  of  Commons,  took  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  lifting 
up  their  hands  at  the  conclusion  of  every  clause,  and  then 
subsequently  signing  it.*  On  November  20th  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioners  were    reinforced    by    Robert  Bayly  and    Samuel 


*  They  solemnly  swore  :  '*  1.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  endeavor,  in  our  several  places  and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the 
Reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  against  our  common  enemies  ;  also,  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best  Reformed  Churches  ;  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest 
conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, directory  for  worship,  and  catechising,  that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may, 
as  brethren,  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
ds.  2.  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  persons,  endeavor  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Popery,  Prelacy  (i.e.,  church  government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their 
chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  eccle- 
siastical officers  depending  on  that  Hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profane- 
ness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power 
of  godliness  ;  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive 
the  plagues,  and  that  the  Lord  may  be  one  and  his  name  one  in  the  three  kingdoms/' 
and  so  on. 
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Rutherford,  who  were  received, by  the  moderator  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  Parliament. 

The  Assembly,  immediately  after  organization,  set  to  work 
and  did  not  adjourn  until  July  22,  1644,  after  sitting  an  en- 
tire year,  when  they  took  recess  for  two  weeks.  Their  first 
attention  was  given  to 

THE    REVISION    OF    THE    XXXIX.    ARTICLES. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  first  ten  articles  were  distributed  to 
the  three  committees;  to  the  first  committee,  Articles  I .-IV. ; 
to  the  second  committee,  Articles  V.-VII. ;  to  the  third  com- 
mittee, Articles  VIII -X.;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
seek  out  copies  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  that  "  the  proceed- 
ing may  be  upon  the  most  authentic"  (Lightfoot, p.  5).  July 
1 2th  it  was  resolved  that,  "in  our  proceedings  upon  all  the 
Articles  we  should  produce  Scriptures  for  the  clearing  of 
them  "  (Lightfoot,  p.  5).  The  committees  reported  after  prepar- 
ing their  revision,  and  the  Articles  were  debated,  amended,  and 
adopted,  step  by  step,  until  October  12,  1643.  The  mss.  min- 
utes of  the  Williams  Library  represent  them  as  debating  the 
Xth  and  Xlth  Articles  on  September  5th.  From  this  date  until 
the  1 2th  of  October  the  progress  was  slow,  owing  to  the  import- 
ant doctrines  under  consideration  :  free  will,  justification,  good 
works,  works  before  justification,  works  of  supererogation, 
and  Christ  alone  without  sin  ;  so  that  they  were  still  engaged 
upon  the  XVIth  Article,  having  only  finished  the  first  fifteen 
Articles,  when,  by  order  of  Parliament,  they  were  required 
"  to  take  in  hand  the  discipline  and  liturgy  of  the  church." 
These  debates  occupy  one  hundred  and  five  folios  in  the  mss. 
minutes  of  Williams  Library,  are  the  fullest  of  any  that  'are 
reported,  and  really  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  same  subjects  as 
subsequently  discussed  and  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Lightfoot  is  remarkably  silent  with  ref- 
erence to  these  doctrinal  discussions,  his  chief  interest  being 
in  matters  of  church  government.  The  work  of  revising  the 
Articles  never  went  any  further*  but  that  which   had   been 


*  However,  we  find  that  April  21,  1645,  it  was  ordered  that  "  the  XXXIX  Articles 
be  reviewed  by  the  former  committee,  and  the  committeeto  consider  how  far  they,  or 
any  of  them,  may  be  useful  to  be  recommended  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  for  the 
present,  till  a  Confession  of  Faith  can  be  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly." 
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done  became  permanent  by  subsequent  official  action  of  the 
Assembly  and  Parliament.  Thus,  December  10, 1646,  an  order 
was  received  from  the  House  of  Commons,  "  to  send  up  what 
is  finished  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ;"  and 
a  committee :  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Seaman,  Mr.  Bond,  and  Dr. 
Staunton  were  appointed  to  consider  what  had  been  done.  Jan- 
uary 5th  and  6th,  i646[7],  they  reported,  and  "  the  old  Articles 
and  Scripture  proofs  of  them  "  were  debated  and  ordered  to  be 
transcribed,  to  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Commons.  April 
12,  1647,  a  committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Gower,  Dr.  Burgess, 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Temple,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Preface  to  the  old  Articles.  They  reported  on  the  14th  the 
Preface,  which  was  debated  and  recommitted.  On  the  15th  it 
was  ordered  that  "  the  scribes  do  write  out  what  is  done  upon 
the  old  Articles,  and  insert  the  Scriptures  in  the  margin  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament."  On  the  2 2d  an  additional  order 
from  the  Commons  was  received,  "  requiring  them  to  send 
into  this  house  the  former  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England." 
April  23d,  the  Preface  was  again  reported,  debated,  and  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  transcribed.  April  26th  a  large  committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  up  the  old  Articles  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Six  hundred  copies  of  them  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Houses  and  the  Assembly.* 

A  comparison  of  Article  XL  will  give  a  specimen  of  the 
work  of  revision : 

Of  the  Justification  of  Man.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man  BEFORE  God. 

We  arc  accounted  righteous  before  God,  We  are  justified,  that  is,  we  are  account- 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ed  righteous  before  God,  and  have  remis- 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  sion  of  sins,  not  for,  nor  by,  our  own  works 
works  or  deservings.  Wherefore,  that  we  or  deservings,  but  freely  by  His  grace,  only 
are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  whole-  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's 
tome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  sake,  his  whole  obedience  and  satisfaction 
as  more  largely  expressed  in  the  Homily  being  by  God  imputed  unto  us,  and  Christ 
of  Justification.  with    his  righteousness   being    apprehended, 

and  rested  on,  by  faith  only.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  only,  is  a  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort ; 
notwithstanding  God  doth  not  forgive  them 
that  are  impenitent,  and  go  on  still  in  their 
trespasses. 

*  Parliament  was  anxious  for  these  Articles  at  this  time,  in  order  to  make  them  a 
basis  for  an  arrangement  with  the  king,  as  we  see  from  "The  four  bills  sent  to  the  king 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be  passed  together  with  the  propositions  sent  unto  him  at  the  same  time, 
which,  upon  the  passage  of  those  bills,  were  to  be  treated  upon,  also  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  the  rules  and  directions  concerning  suspension  from  the  sacrament  of  the 
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The  importance  of  these  changes,  which  are  emphasized  by 
us  to  make  them  more  distinct,  is  manifest  in  view  of  the 
Antinomians  and  other  errorists  of  the  time.  A  comparison  of 
these  revisions  with  the  original  XV.  Articles  would  be  in- 
structive throughout,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  Irish 
Articles  on  the  one  side  and  the  Westminster  Confession  on 
the  other.  In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  the 
various  actions  of  the  Assembly  with  reference  to  Antinomi- 
anism,  Anabaptism,  and  other  heresies.  August  10,  1643, 
the  Assembly  adopted  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  the 
Antinomians,  mentioning  especially  Eaton's  "Honeycomb  of 
Free  Justification]'  and  Tobias  Crisp's  "  Christ  Alone  Ex- 
alted;"  and  on  September  1st  the  printer  was  called  to  ac- 
count (Lightfoot,  p.  12).  On  September  14th  Mr.  Calamy 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Antinomians. 
November  2d  an  order  was  received  from  the  Commons,  "  to 
take  into  revising  our  judgment  which  we  sent  in  to  the 
House  concerning  the  Antinomian  opinion,  and  that  we 
should  enlarge  and  print  it."  November  3d  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Walker  chairman 
On  December  18th  the  committee  was  enlarged  "  for 
the  Antinonian  business,  because  of  its  weight  and  haste" 
(Lightfoot,  p.  84).  August  7,  1644,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Parliament  with  reference  to  Ana- 
baptists and  Antinomians,  Marshall  chairman;  and  he  reported 
on  the  9th,  mentioning  especially  Hanserd  Knollys.  August 
14th  an  order  of  the  Commons  was  read  for  the  quelling  of 
Antinomians  and  Anabaptists  (Lightfoot,  p.  303).  August 
21st  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  away  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Antinomians;  August  22d  Mr.  Palmer  reported  for 
the  committee  ;  September  4th  the  way  for  suppressing  Ana- 
baptists and  Antinomians  was  voted  (Gillespie,  p.  65).  May  2C» 
1645,  upon  information  against  Mr.  Knollys,  his    preaching 


lira's  Supper  in  case  of  ignorance'*  ordered  to  be  printed  March  u.  Printed  March 
20,  1647.  The  XV.  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  amended,  were  signed  by 
Charles  Herle,  prolocutor,  and  Henry  Roborough  and  Adoniram  Byfield,  scribes. 
Among  the  propositions  is  an  indulgence  with  the  qualification,  "  That  this  indulgence 
shall  not  extend  to  tollerate  the  printing,  publishing,  or  preaching  of  anything  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  Christian  religion  as  they  are  conteyned  in  the  I.— XV.  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  cleared  and  vindicated  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  now  sitting  at  Westminster.*9 
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in  private  and  venting  his  Antinonian  opinions,  it  was  ordered 
that  Dr.  Burgess  and  others  be  a  committee  to  consider  of 
this  complaint  and  all  others  of  like  nature.  June  ioth  the 
whole  Assembly  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  complain 
of  the  blasphemous  opinions  of  Paul  Best,  the  prolocutor  and 
assessors  expressing  their  views.*  July  nth  the  attention 
of  the  Assembly  was  called  to  the  book  of  John  Archer, 
entitled  "  Co7nfort  for  Believers"  making  God  the  author  of 
sin.  Dr.  Gouge  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
inform  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  desire  the  suppression 
of  the  book,  and  that  all  copies  should  be  seized  and  burned. 
July  1 6th  and  1 7th,  a  declaration  of  the  Assembly  with  reference 
to  the  book  was  adopted  and  sent  to  Parliament,  who  ordered 
it  printed  with  their  own  orders  respecting  the  book.f  In  it 
they  say  : 

"For  whereas,  that  most  vile  and  blasphemous  assertion,  whereby  God  is  avowed  to 
be  the  author  of  sin,  hath  hitherto,  by  the  general  consent  of  Christian  teachers  and 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  these  as  well  Papists  as  Protestants,  been  not 
disclaimed  only,  but*  even  detested  and  abhorred  ;  yet  in  this  book  it  is,  not  closely 
intimated,  or  occasionally  hinted,  or  inconsiderately  and  through  inadvertency 
stumbled  upon,  but  openly,  in  express  terms  and  in  a  very  foul  manner,  propounded, 
maintained,  and  purposely  at  large  prosecuted.  .  .  .  And  the  scandall  hence 
arising  is  every  whit  as  great,  both  in  regard  of  the  offence  which  is  thereby  given  unto 
the  Reformed  churches,  who  in  their  publick  confessions  make  Satan,  and  man  him- 
self, the  only  causes  or  authors  of  sin,  and  some  of  them  do  in  these,  their  confessions, 
by  name  damne  this  wicked  position  ;  and  also  in  regard  of  the  great  advantage  which 
itgiveth  to  our  common  adversaries  the  Papists,  who  have  hitherto  only  calumniously 

charged  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  churches  with  so  odious  a  crime 

Whereas  now  should  this  book  be  tolerated,  they  might  justly  insult  over  us,  and 
publish  to  the  world,  that  now  in  the  Church  of  England  it  was  openly  and  impunely 
maintained,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.     .    .     ." 

Mr.  Walker,  Dr.  Gouge,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Foxcroft,  and  Mr. 
Corbet  were  ordered  to  be  present  at  the  several  places  of 

*  This  Paul  Best,  complained  of  by  the  ministers  of  York,  was  finally,  on  March  31, 
1646,  brought  before  the  Assembly,  where  he  persisted  in  his  errors.  April  4th  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  seems  to  have  denied  the  Athanasian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  while  holding  to  the  Trinity  in  some  sense.  He  was  frequently 
before  the  committee  of  the  Assembly,  and  his  books  were  burned,  but  little  could  be 
done  for  suppressing  him,  on  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for  toleration  ; 
(Mitchell,  p.  214). 

f  The  title  is,  "A  short  declaration  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  by  way  of  detestation  of 
tkis  abominable  and  blasphemous  opinion,  that  God  is,  and  hath  an  hand  in,  and  is  the  author 
of,  the  sinfulnesses  of  his  people ;  mentioned  in  a  book  entitled,  4 Comfort  for  Believers,  about 
their  Sins  and  Troubles'  Together  with  the  order  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the 
burning  of  said  books  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman.  London,  July  25,  1645.'* 
The  author  of  the  book  complained  of  was  John  Archer,  a  noted  Premillenarian,  and 
author  of  "  Tfu  Personal  Reigne  of  Chtist  upon  Earth.     London,  1642." 
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burning  the  book.  December  25th  Dr.  Gouge  moved  against 
a  book  of  John  Tombes',  an  Anabaptist  *  and  a  committee  was 
appointed,  which  was  enlarged  December  25th,  to  "  consider  of 
heresies  and  blasphemies  published  and  licensed."  And  so 
throughout  their  proceedings  we  find  similar  efforts  to  meet  and 
overcome  heresies  in  accordance  with  their  covenant  obligation, 
but  all  in  vain ;  for  they  and  their  adherents  combined  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists  with  the  Antinomians  as  heretics,  and 
these  were  forced  to  unite  with  all  the  detached  parties  in 
favor  of  toleration.  A  special  effort  was  made,  however,  by 
the  observance  of  March  10,  i646[7],  as  a  "  solemne  day  of 
Publike  Humiliation  to  seek  God's  assistance  for  the  suppress- 
ing and  preventing  of  the  growth  and  spreading  of  Errors, 
Heresies,  and  Blasphemies ;  and  Richard  Vines  preached 
before  the  Commons  on  "  The  atcthors,  nature,  a?id  danger 
of  Hcercsic?  and  Thomas  Hodges  on  "The  growth  and  spread- 
ing °f  HarcsicT  Finally,  December  14,  1647,  the  minis- 
ters of  London  united  and  subscribed  their  names  to  "  A  Tes- 
timony  to  the  Truth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  our  Solemii  League 
and  Covenant ;  as  also  against  the  Errours,  Heresies,  and 
Blasphemies  of  these  times,  and  the  Toleration  of  Them" 
This  was  followed  by  similarly  subscribed  papers  from  the  as- 
sembled ministers  in  all  parts  of  England.f  But  the  current 
of  the  times  was  against  them,  and  all  their  efforts  were  inef- 
fectual. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

On  the  reception  of  the  order  from  Parliament,  October  1 2th, 

"  to  forthwith  confer  and  treat  among  themselves,  of  such  discipline  and  government 
as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve, 


*  This  same  John  Tombes  had  already,  in  1644,  presented  to  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Divines  an  "  Exercitation  about  Infant  Baptism"  which  was  published 
with  additions,  London,  1646.  Then  he  published  "An  Examination  0/  the  Sermon  of 
Stephen  Marshall  about  Infant  Baptismet  in  a  letter  sent  to  him"  London,  1645.  These 
were  afterwards  published  together  under  the  title,  "T?vo  Treatises  and  an  Appendix  ta 
them  Concerning  Infant  Baptism ,"  London,  1645,  December  15th.  This  was  followed  by 
"An  Apology  or  Flea  for  the  Two  Treatises  against  the  original  charges \  complaints,  and  cen- 
sures of  Dr.  Homes,  John  Geree,  Stephen  Marshall,  John  Lev,  etc.,"  London,  1646;  and 
several  other  treatises,  all  finally  collected  into  three  parts  of  the  "Full  Rei'irtv  of  the 
Dispute  Concerning  Infant  Baptism"  in  which  he  contends  with  Robert  Baylie,  Richard 
Baxter,  and  others. 

f  We  have  seen  them,  from  Lancaster,  Norfolk,  Wilts,  Devonshire,  Stafford,  Somer- 
set, Gloucestershire,  Essex,  Northampton,  and  Salop,  representing  in  these  more  than 
seven  hundred  ministers. 
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ihe  peace  of  the  church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  other  reformed  churches  abroad,  to  be  settled  in  this  church  instead  and  place  of 
the  present  church  government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  .  .  .  which  is  resolved 
to  be  taken  away.  And  touching  and  concerning  the  directory  of  worship  or  liturgy 
hereafter  to  be  in  the  church.    .    .     ." 


The  Assembly  left  off  debating  the  XVIth  Article,  and  on 
the  17th  resolved  to  begin  with  the  government  of  the 
church.  The  three  committees  went  to  work :  "  to  collect 
together  all  the  texts  where  mention  of  any  church  officer  is" 
(Lightfoot,  p.  21),  and  on  the  19th  the  first  and  second 
committees  reported,  and  the  debate  began,  which  continued 
for  several  months  without  interruption.  There  is  an  admira- 
ble summary  of  this  discussion  about  church  government  pub- 
lished in  the  Presbyterian  Armoury,  Vol.  II.,  entitled :  "  Votes 
passed  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  Westminster  concerning 
Discipline  and  Government?  signed  by  the  scribes,  which, 
Wodrow  states,  was  copied  from  the  original  copy,  thus  signed, 
among  the  Gillespie  papers.  This  should  be  compared  with 
Lightfoot  *s  journals  throughout,  as  it  gives  the  votes  from  Ses- 
sion 76,  October  17,  1643,  to  Session  186,  which,  by  comparison 
with  Lightfoot,  we  find  to  be  March  22,  1644.  In  this  whole 
debate  Lightfoot  is  very  full,  giving  pages  17-234  to  it.  Dur- 
ing this  period  occurs  the  chief  defect  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Williams  Library,  December  20, 1643,  to  March  15,  i643[4],  for- 
tunately precisely  where  information  is  least  needed.  Gilles- 
pie's minutes  begin  February  22,  i643[4],  when  the  question  of 
Presbytery  was  opened,  and  are  very  full  on  this  subject.  On 
that  day  Lightfoot  was  absent,  but*  mentions  the  fact  that 
"  they  fell  upon  the  propositions  brought  in  by  the  committee 
concerning  many  churches  under  one  Presbytery,  which  the 
Independents  did  most  vehemently  oppose  the  handling  of" 
(Lightfoot,  p.  131).  Aftef  finishing  this  discussion,  the  As- 
sembly refrained  from  sending  up  their  votes  for  some  time, 
hoping  for  accommodation  with  the  Independents;  but  in 
vain,  for  the  discussion  with  them  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time  for  many  months.  The  draft  of  Government  was  finally 
voted,  and  sent  up  to  Parliament  by  a  committee  (Mar- 
shall chairman)  July  4,  1645,  entitled,  "  To  the  Right  Honora- 
ble the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  tlte 
humble  Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  now  sitting  by 
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ordinance  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  concerning  Church 
Government" *  (Appendix  to  Confession  of  Faith,  etc.,  Lon- 
don, 1658).  April  3,  1644,  Dr.  Burgess  reported  from  the 
committee  on  drawing  up  the  votes  on  ordination  twelve 
proppsitions  (Lightfoot,  p.  237).  These  were  debated  and 
with  some  modifications  adopted,  together  with  a  directory 
for  ordination  (Gillespie,  p.  53),  and  both  were  ordered  to  be 
sent  up  to  Parliament  April  19th  (Lightfoot,  p.  253),  entitled, 
"  To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled 
in  Parliament :  The  Httmble  Advice  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  now  sitting  by  ordinance  of  Parliament  at  Westmins- 
ter\  concerning  the  Doctrinal  part  of  Ordination  of  Ministers^ 


*  This  discussion,  thus  opened  with  the  Dissenting  Brethren,  became  most  trouble- 
some and  prolonged,  both  inside  the  Assembly  and  without.  Inside  it  culminated  in  a 
series  of  papers  pro  and  con,  which  were  collected  and  published  by  order  of  Parliament 
by  Adoniram  Byfield,  at  first  under  the  title  :  "  The  Reasons  Presented  by  the  Dissenting 
Brethren  against  certain  Propositions  concerning  Presbyterian  Government  and  the  Proofs 
of  them  voted  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines*  sitting  by  authority  of  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster, together  with  the  Answer  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  to  those  Reasons  of  Dissent, 
London,  1648  ;  afterwards  under  the  title  :  "  The  Grand  Debate  concerning  Presbytery 
and  Independency,  1652."  Outside  the  Assembly  the  leaders  on  both  sides  first  united 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  debate,  and  published  :  "  Certain  Considerations  to  dissuade  men 
from  further  gathering  of  churches  in  this  present  juncture  of  Time,  subscribed  by  diverse 
churches  of  the  Assembly  hereafter  mentioned.  London,  1643."  Among  these  were 
Twisse,  Marshall,  Herle,  Tuckney,  Palmer,  etc.,  on  the  one  side,  and  Goodwin,  Nye, 
Greenhill,  Burroughs,  on  the  other ;  and  Chas.  Herle  reduced  the  difference  to  a 
minim  u  m  in  his  "  Independency  on  Scriptures  of  the  Independency  of  Churches,  1643. "  But 
the  publication  of  the  "  Apologetical  Narration,"  December  30, 1643,  after  its  presentation 
to  Parliament,  brought  on  a  fierce  discussion,  in  which  Thos.  Edwards,  in  his  "  Antapo* 
l°gia;%  July,  1644,  and  his  "  Gangrana?  three  parts,  1646;  Dr.  Bastwick,  in  his  "Inde- 
pendency not  God's  Ordinance"  1645,  and  "  The  utter  Routing  of  the  whole  army  of  all  the 
Independents  and  Sectaries"  1646,  aAd  others  on  the  side  of  Presbyterians;  and  Henry 
Burton,  John  Goodwin,  and  others  in  numerous  tracts  and  books,  on  the  side  of  the 
Independents,  took  part.  Dr.  John  Bastwick,  a  ruling  elder  of  one  of  the  London 
churches,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  his  opponents,  and  called  forth  bitter  replies, 
among  which  it  is  interesting  to  note  :  "  J.  Sadler  :  Flagellum  FLtgelli,or  Dr.  BastwUVs 
quarters  beaten  up  in  two  or  three  pomeridian  exercises  by  way  of  animadversions  upon  his 
book  entitled/  Independency  not  Gods  Ordinance*  London,  1645;"  and"  Medico  Mas  tix,  or 
Pill  for  the  Doctor,  a  reply  to  Dr.  Bastwick,  by  E.  A., a  she-Presbytenan.    London,  1645" 

f  June  5,  1645,  Palmer  reported  from  a  committee  of  conference  with  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Commons,  in  which  the  latter  expressed  the  desire  that  the  Assem- 
bly would  consider  of  a  catalogue  of  sins  to  be  added  to  the  rules  of  exclusion  from 
the  Sacrament.  This  catalogue  was  debated  by  the  three  committees,  the  Assembly, 
and  a  special  committee  (Marshall  chairman)  for  several  days,  and  finally  sent  up, 
June  13th.  August  6th  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  is  fit  to  be  done 
by  the  Assembly  to  discharge  their  duties  and  conscience  on  the  business  of  the  sac- 
rament, for  the  preserving  of  it  pure,  occasioned  by  the  statement  that  the  ordinance 
is  drawing  up  only  for  seven  sins.  They  reported,  and  August  8th  a  petition  was  sent 
up  to  Parliament,  who  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  receive  the  advice  of  the  Assem- 
bly.   August  nth  the  Assembly  appointed  a  large  committee  to  confer  with  them. 
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(Appendix  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  London,  1658.)     Sub- 
sequent action  on  this  subject  was  as  follows:  August  15th 
Mr.  Rous  brought  in  the  business  of  ordination,  resolved  upon 
by  the  Houses,  asking  the  naming  of  twenty-three  ministers 
to  be  the  ordainers.     September  16th  the  matter  of  ordination 
came    from  the  Houses  perfected,  and  nothing  wanting  but 
the  nomination  of  twenty-three  divines  in  London  to  put  it 
in  practice,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  (Dr.  Burgess 
chairman),  who  reported  September  18th,  naming  ten  divines 
from  the  Assembly  and  twenty-three  from  the  city.     October 
2d  the  ordinance  was  adopted  and  printed  :  "  An  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  after  advice 
with  the  Assembly  of  Divines  for  the  ordination  of  ministers 
pro   tempore?   October   2,    1644.     August   19,    1645,    Parlia- 
ment ordered  to  be  printed :  "  Directions  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  after  advice  had  with  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  for  the  electing  and  choosing  of  Ruling 
Elders  in  all  the  Congregations  and  in  the  Classical  Assemblies 
for  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  several 
counties  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  speedy  settling  of  the  Presby- 
terial  Government."     This  ordinance  divided  the  Province  of 
London  into  twelve   classical  elderships,  composed  of  from 
eight  to  sixteen  churches  in  each.     The  congregational  Assem- 
blies were  to  meet  every  week,  the  classical  Assemblies  every 
month ;  the  Provincial  Assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  at 
least  two  ministers  and  four  ruling  elders  out  of  every  classis. 
The  National  Assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  two  ministers 
and  four  ruling  elders  from  each  Provincial  Assembly,  and  to 
meet  when  summoned  by  Parliament.     The  question  of  sus- 
pension from  the  sacrament  now  became  an  important  one  to 
the  Assembly,  for  on  October  20th  there  was  issued  :  "  An  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  .  .  .  together  with  rules 
and  directions  concerning  suspension  from  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  cases  of  ignorance  and  scandall:  Also  the 
names  of  such  ministers  and  others  that  are  appointed  Triers 
and  Judges  of  the  ability  of  Elders  in  the  twelve  Classes  ivithin 
the  Province  of  London?     These  rules  were  not  satisfactory 
to  the  Assembly,  as   Mr.  Marshall  said  on  the  23d :  "  It  is 
too  short  in  some  things,  that,  according  to  my  present  light, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  proceed  in  our  ministry  with  a  good 
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conscience.  If  you  do  intend  to  petition  the  Honorable  Houses 
to  consider  further  this  business,  we  can  never  do  it  more  sea<- 
sonably  than  now."  A  committee  was  appointed  (Mr.  Mar- 
shall chairman),  who  reported  the  same  day,  and  the  subject 
was  debated  for  several  days.  On  the  30th  an  order  from  the 
Commons  was  received  for  a  further  enumeration  of  scandal- 
ous sins,  and  a  committee  of  fourteen  were  appointed,  and  the 
debate  continued  for  some  time. 

An  additional  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Lords  ariti 
Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  November  10,  1645, "  ^or 
giving  power  to  all  the  classical  Presbyteries  within  their 
respective  bounds  to  examine,  approve,  and  ordain  ministers*  for 
sever  all  congregations."  March  14,  1645  [6],  an  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  was  issued,  "For  keeping  of 
scandalous  persons  from  the  sacrame7it  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
enabling  of  congregations  for  the  choice  of  elders,  and  supply- 
ing of  defects  in  for7ner  ordinances  and  directions  of  Parlia- 
ment concerning  Church  Government!' 

It  was  herein  ordained : 

"that  there  be  forthwith  a  choice  made  of  elders  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  dominion   of   Wales ;  that    the    classical    Assemblies 

in  each  Province  shall  assemble  themselves  within  one  month  after  they  shall  be 
constituted  and  this  ordinance  published  ;  .  that  out  of  every  congregational  elder- 
ship there  shall  be  two  elders  or  more,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  four,  and  one 
minister,  sent  to  every  classis. 

This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  20th 
Mr.  Marshall  moved,  "that  since  there  were  some  things  in 
that  ordinance  which  did  lie  very  heavy  upon  his  conscience 
and  the  consciences  of  many  of  his  brethren,  that  the  As- 
sembly would  consider  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  the  business."  * 

After  debate  a  committee  (Mr.  Marshall  chairman)  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  petition,  which  was  adopted  and  sent  up 
to  Parliament.  This  was  the  occasion  of  sore  trouble  to  the 
Assembly,  for  April  30th  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  headed  by  Sir  John  Evelyn,  came  to  the  Assembly 
to  inform  them  that  they  had  broken  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  late  petition,  and  delivered  to  the  Assembly  nine 


»  See  also  Baillie,  ii.  361  and  362  ;  and  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  Vol.  III.  p.  406  t 
The  difficulty  was  chiefly  on  the  question  of  exclusion  from  the  sacrament  of  im- 
proper persons. 
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questions  respecting  the  Jus  Divinum  (Minutes,  p.  225), 
which  they  required  to  be  answered.  The  Assembly  at  once 
entered  on  the  consideration  of  these  by  the  three  committees, 
and  continued  at  work  upon  them  until  July  22d  *  when  they 
were  ordered  by  the  Commons  to  lay  aside  other  business  and 
apply  themselves  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism 
(Minutes,  p.  558  ;  Masson,  iii.  p.  426).  The  question  was  re- 
sumed after  the  conclusion  of  the  confession  and  catechism, 
but  never  finished  by  the  Assembly.  The  answer  then  had 
been  made  in  the  Jus  Divinum  Regiminis  Ecclesiastic^  .  . 
by  sundry  ministers  of  Christ  within  the  City  of  London ; 
London,  1646.  A  further  ordinance  of  Parliament  was  issued 
January  29,  i647[8],  "For  the  speedy  dividing  and  settling  the 
several  counties  of  this  kingdom  into  distinct  classical  Presby- 
teries and  congregational  elderships" ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1648,  "  The  form  of  Church  Government  to  be  used 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland',  agreed  upo?i  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  after  advice  had 
with  the  Assembly  of  Divines!^ 
In  this  ordinance  it  was  ordered : 

"that  there    be   forthwith   a  choice    made  of  elders   throughout   the   kingdom   of 
England  and  dominion  of  Wales.  .        .      There  shall   be  out  of  every  congre- 

gational eldership  two  elders  or  more,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  four,  and  one 
minister,  sent  to  every  classis.  .  .  .  That  the  number  of  the  members 
tent  from  every  classis  shall  be  so  proportioned  as  (hat  the  Provincial  Assem- 
ble may  be  more  in  number  than  any  classical  Presbyterie,  and  to  that  end  there 
shall  be  at  the  least  two  ministers  and  foure  ruling  elders  out  of  every  classis. 
The  National  Assembly  shall  be  constituted  of  members  chosen  by,  and  sent  from,  the 
severall  Provincial  Assemblies  aforesaid  ;  the  number  of  the  members  from  each 
Province  to  the  National  Assembly  shall  be  two  ministers,  foure  ruling  elders,  and  five 
learned  and  godly  persons  from  each  Universitie.f  That  the  National  Assembly  shall 
meete  when  they  shall  be  summoned  by  Parliament,  to  sit  and  continue  as  the  Parlia- 
ment shall  order,  and  not  otherwise." 

The  Provincial  Assembly  of  London  had  already  met,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  ordinance,  holding  their  first  meet- 
ing May  3, 1647,  in  St  Paul's  Church,  Dr.  Gouge,  being  modera- 


*  May  19th  an  order  of  the  Commons  was  received  for  a  further  enumeration  of 
scandalous  offences  for  suspension  from  the  Lord's  supper,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed (Marshall  chairman),  who  reported,  and  after  debate  the  former  vote  was  reaf- 
firmed and  sundry  additional  offences  named,  and  the  whole  sent  up  May  22d.  This 
tended  to  remove  the  difficulty  between  the  Assembly  and  Parliament. 

f  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Westminster  plan  was  for  sy nodical  representation  in 
the  National  Assembly,  a  plan  which  is  now  in  some  quarters  so  strenuously  opposed 
as  nnpresbyterian. 
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tor.  The  Provincial  Assembly  of  Lancaster  held  its  first  meeting 
August,  1648,  James  Hyett  being  moderator.  (See  Lanca- 
shire: its  Puritanism  and  Nonco7if or mity.  By  Robert  H  alley. 
Second  edition.  London:  1872.)  These  were  the  only  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  were  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinance,  although  the  other  counties 
were  taking  the  preliminary  steps. 

The  third  great  work  of  the  Assembly  was  the  preparation 
of  the 

DIRECTORY    FOR    WORSHIP. 

Friday,  May  24,  1644,  the  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose reported  concerning  the  Lord's  Day,  Prayer  and  Preaching, 
and  the  debate  on  the  Directory  for  Worship  began.  Gilles- 
pie's minutes  fail  us  here,  giving  nothing  from  May  14th  until 
September  4th.  Lightfoot  is  frequently  absent  at  his  charge  at 
Munden.  But  the  Williams  Library  Minutes  fill  up  the  gap 
with  important  information.  Thus  Lightfoot  was  absent  May 
24th  to  June  3d,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Sabbath  arid 
Prayer  (Williams  Library  Minutes,  fol.  84a-8ga),  and  again, 
June  24th-28th,  during  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  Communi- 
cants sitting  at  the  table,  and  also  the  week  beginning  July  15th, 
during  part  of  the  debate  on  Baptism  (Williams  Library  Min- 
utes, fol.  1 30a- 1 36a),  and  so  on.  Oct.  25th  an  order  was  received 
from  the  Commons  calling  for  the  Directory,  and  on  November 
1 2th  it  was  finished  and  ordered  to  be  sent  up ;  but  there  was 
a  delay  about  the  Preface,  so  that  it  was  sent  for  again  on  the 
1 8th,  and  also  on  the  20th,  when  "  the  whole  Preface  and  Direc- 
tory were  ordered  up  to-morrow"  by  a  committee  (Dr.  Burgess 
chairman),  which  was  done  (Lightfoot,  p.  335).  December  2d 
an  order  was  received  for  hastening  the  Directory  for  Marriage 
and  Burial,  "for  that  the  house  intends  to  lay  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  cannot  do  it  until  these  be  finished" 
(Lightfoot,  p.  337).  These,  with  the  Directory  for  Public 
Thanksgiving  and  Singing  of  Psalms,  were  finished  and 
sent  up  December  27th  ;  and  on  January  3d  the  Directory 
passed  the  Commons,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  March 
13,  i644[5],  under  the  title  :  "A  Directory  for  the  Publique 
Worship  of  God  throughout  the  three  King  domes of England* 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  together  with  an  ordina?ice  of  Parlia^ 
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ment  for  the  taking  away  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
far  establishing    and  observing  of   this   present   Directory 
throughout   the  Kingdom   of    England  and  Dominion  of 
Wales."* 

The  fourth  undertaking  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  was 
the  composition  of  the 

CONFESSION    OF    FAITH. 

August  20,  1644,  Herbert  Palmer  reported  from  the  grand 
committee,  desiring  that  the  Assembly  appoint  a  committee 
to  join  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith.  Nine  were  named  :  Dr.  Gouge, 
Mr.  Gataker,  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Burroughs, 
Dr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Vines,  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  Dr.  Hoyle  (Light- 
foot,  p.  305;  Williams  Library  Minutes,  Vol.  II.,  Session 
269).  September  4th  Dr.  Temple,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
desired  that  they  might  be  augmented,  which  was  done 
(Lighfoot,  p.  308)  ;  and  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Newcommen,  Mr. 
Herle,  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Tuckney,  Dr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Ley,  and  Mr.  Sedgewick  were  added. 

May  1 2th  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Confession  of 
Faith  was  read  and  debated,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  first 
draft  of  the  confession  shall  be  drawn  by  a  committee  of  a 
few.     The  minutes  here  give  two  parallel  lists : 

(1.)  DR.  GOUGE,  (2.)  MR.  GATAKER, 

MR.  REYNOLDS,  MR.  HARRIS, 

MR.  VINES,  DR.  TEMPLE, 

MR.  TUCKNEY,  MR.  BURGESS, 

DR.  HOYLE,  MR.  REYNOLDS, 

MR.  HERLE,  DR.  HOYLE, 

MR.  GATAKER,  MR.  HERLE. 


*  August  23,  1645,  a  further  ordinance  was  printed,  "For  the  more  effectual  putting 
in  execution  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship  in  all  parish  churches  and chappels  within  the 
Kingdome  of  England  and  Dominion  of  Wales'*  It  ordained:  "that  if  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  use  or  cause  the  aforesaid  Booke 
of  Common  Prayer  to  be  used  in  any  church,  chappel,  or  publique  place  of  worship, 

or  in  any  private  place  of  family  worship,    ....     every  such  person 

■hall  for  the  first  offence  foifeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  .  .  .  for  the  second 
offence  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  for  the  third  offence  shall  suffer  one  whole  year  im- 
prisonment without  baile  or  mainprize.  And  it  is  further  hereby  ordained  .... 
that  the  several  and  respective  ministers  of  all  parishes,  churches,  and  chappels  . 
shall  respectively  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  ....  pursue  and 
observe  the  Directory  for  Publique  Worship  established  by  ordinance  of  Parliament, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof." 
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The  first  list  is  enclosed  in  brackets.  It  is  also  stated: 
44  Ordered  Mr.  Tuckney  and  Mr.  Vines  be  exchanged  for  Dr. 
Temple  and  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Harris  be  for  Mr.  Palmer"  and 
"  the  Commissioners  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  desired  to 
be  assisting  to  this  committee."  As  Dr.  Temple  made  report 
on  July  7th,  we  infer  that  the  second  is  the  true  list.  These 
names  in  both  lists  were  taken  from  the  original  committee, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Harris  (see  also  Mitchell's  West- 
minster Standards,  in  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  iv.,  1369). 

July  7th,  1645,  Dr.  Temple  made  report  "of  that  part  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  touching  the  Scriptures,"  and  the  debate 
began.  July  8th  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Herle,  and  Mr.  Newcom- 
men  *  also  of  the  original  committee,  were  desired 

"  to  take  care  of  the  wording  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  it  is  voted  in  the  Assembly 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  report  to  the  Assembly  when  they  think  fit  there  should  be 
any  alteration  in  the  words.  They  are  first  to  consult  with  the  Commissioners  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  before  they  report  to  the  Assembly." 

July  nth  it  was  ordered  to  divide  the  body  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  to  the  three  committees. 

The  committee  for  the  confession  met  on  the  14th,  and  on 
the  1 6th  reported  some  heads,  which  were  then  distributed  to 
the  committee.  To  the  first  committee:  God  and  the  Holy 
Trinity,  God's  Decrees,  Predestination,  Election,  etc.,  the 
Works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  Man's  Fall.  To  the  second 
committee :  Sin  and  the  Punishment  thereof,  Free  Will,  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  Christ  our  Mediator.  To  the  third  com- 
mittee: Effectual  Vocation,  Justification,  Adoption,  Sanctifi- 
cation.  These  committees  reported,  as  they  prepared  their 
material,  and  their  reports  were  fully  discussed,  amended,  some- 
times recommitted,  until  all  had  been  gone  over  and  adopted.  If 
now  we  compare  these  heads  with  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Articles 
and  the  Confession  as  subsequently  adopted,  we  cannot  but  be 
satisfied  that  Prof.  Mitchell  is  correct  in  stating:  "In  these 
Articles,  as  it  humbly  appears  to  me,  we  have  the  main  source 
of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  almost  its  exact  prototype  in 
the  statement  of  all  the  more  important  and  essential  doctrines 


*  Mr.  Arrowsmith  was  added  to  this  committee  June  15   1646,  and  Mr.  Cawdrey 
September  1,  1646. 
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of  Christianity"  (Minutes,  p.  xlvii. ;  see  also  his  lecture  on 
the  Westminster  Confession,  Edin.,  1866). 


IRISH  ARTICLES. 

L  Of    the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Three 
Creeds. 
II.  Of  Faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

III.  Of  God's  Eternal  De- 

cree and  Predesti- 
nation. 

IV.  Of  the  Creation  and 

Government  of  all 
things. 
V.  Of  the  Fall  of  Man, 
Original  Sin,  and 
the  State  of  Man 
before  Justifica- 
tion. 
VI.  Of  Christ  the  Medi- 
ator of  the  Second 
Covenant. 


HEADS  OF  THE   COMMITTEE.        WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION. 


The  Scriptures. 


God  and  the  Holy  Trinity. 

God's  Decrees,  Predesti- 
nation, Election,  etc. 

The  Works  of  Creation  and 
Providence. 

Man's  Fall,  Sin,  and  the 
Punishment  thereof, 
Free  Will. 


The  Covenant  of  Grace. 
Christ  our  Mediator. 


VII.  Of  the  Communica-     Effectual  Vocation. 

ting  of  the  Grace 

of  Christ. 
VIII.  Of  Justification  and    Justification,  Adoption. 

Faith. 
IX.  Of  Sanctification  and     Sanctification. 

Good  Works. 


I.  Of    the   Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

II.  Of  God   and  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

III.  Of  God's  Eternal  De- 

cree. 

IV.  Of  Creation. 
V.  Of  Providence. 

VI.  Of  the  Fall  of  Man, 
of  Sin,  and  of  the 
Punishment  there- 
of.—IX.  Of  Free 
Will. 
VII.  Of  God's  Covenant 
with  Man.— VIII. 
Of  Christ  the  Me- 
diator. 
X.  Of  Effectual  Calling. 


XI.  Of     Justification.  — 
XII.  Of  Adoption. 
XIII.  Of  Sanctification. 


The  heads  of  the  committee  as  at  first  assigned  show  a  tran- 
sition from  the  Irish  Articles  to  the  Assembly's  Confession. 
The  remaining  heads  were  subsequently  distributed  and  might 
be  compared,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
June  15,  1646,  the  committee  for  perfecting  the  confession 
reported,  and  the  Assembly  went  over  carefully  and  finally 
ten  chapters  by  the  30th.  July  22d  an  order  was  received  from 
the  Commons  for  hastening  the  perfecting  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechism.  Accordingly  they  went  on  steadily  un- 
til September  18th,  when  another  order  for  haste  was  received 
from  the  Commons.  On  the  21st  Dr.  Burgess  made  report  of 
the  confession,  "  transcribed,  so  much  of  it  as  the  Assembly 
had  perfected."  It  was  then  decided  to  call  the  heads  chap- 
ters and  distinguish  the  sections  by  figures.  On  the  24th 
Dr.  Burgess  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  title.  This  he  reported 
the  next  day,  andalso  chapters  15-19,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  them  up  by  a  committee  (Dr.  Burgess  chairman).     On 
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November  26th  the  confession  was  finished,  and  by  "  order 
of  the  Assembly  the  prolocutor  gave  thanks,  in  the  name  of 
the  Assembly,  to  the  committee  that  had  taken  so  great  pains 
in  the  perfecting  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  ;"  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  "  the  whole  Confession  of  Faith  shall  be  transcribed 
and  read  in  the  Assembly,  and  sent  up  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament." However,  the  Preface  and  several  Articles  were  de- 
bated and  modified  until  December  4th,  when  "  thanks  were 
given  to  the  assessor,  Dr.  Burgess,  for  his  great  pains  in  tran- 
scribing the  Confession  of  Faith,"  by  the  prolocutor ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  present  it  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
the  whole  Assembly.  This  was  done  on  the  same  day  to  the 
Commons,  and  on  the  7th  to  the  Lords.  (Mitchell,  p.  308.) 
Six  hundred  copies  were  at  once  struck  off  for  the  use  of 
both  Houses  and  the  Assembly,  under  the  title :  "  The  Humble 
Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  now  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament sitting  at  Westminster,  concer)iing  a  Confession  of 
Faith  presented  by  them  lately  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 
It  is  signed  by  Charles  Herle,  prolocutor,  Cornelius  Burgess 
and  Herbert  Palmer,  assessors,  and  Henry  Roborough  and 
Adoniram  Byfield,  scribes,  and  is  without  Scripture  proofs, 
having  thirty-three  chapters  on  fifty-four  pages.  On  January 
6,  i646[7],  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Byfield,  and  Mr.  Gower  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  Scriptures  for  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  Debate  upon  them  began  on  the  7th  and  continued 
until  April  5th  (the  fourth  section  of  chap.  xx.  giving  them  the 
most  trouble),  when  they  were  finished.  It  was,  however,  re- 
viewed by  the  three  committees,  and  not  finally  completed 
unto  the  26th,  when  a  large  committee  (Dr.  Smith  chairman) 
were  appointed  to  carry  them  up  to  both  Houses  (Mitchell,  p. 
354).  Six  hundred  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Houses  and  the  Assembly,  under  the  title  :  "  The  Hum- 
ble Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  now  by  authority  of  Par- 
liament sitting  at  Westminster,  concerning  a  Confession  of 
Faith  ;  with  the  Quotations  and  Texts  of  Scripture  An?icxecL 
London,  1647."  The  texts  are  in  the  margin  ;  there  are  thirty- 
three  chapters  on  fifty-six  pages.  It  is  signed  by  the  same 
persons  as  the  first  edition  without  Scriptures.  They  were 
not    finally    adopted   by   Parliament    until   June    20,    1648. 
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Chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  on  Church  Censures,  and  Synods 
and  Councils,  were  stricken  out ;  and  the  two  closing  Articles 
were  numbered  chap,  ixx.,  Of  the  State  of  Man  After  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  the  Dead;  and  chap.  xxxi.  The  Last 
Judgment* 

They  were  then  printed  under  the  title  :  "Articles  of  Chris- 
tian Religion  approved  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
after  Advice  had  with  the  Assembly  of Divines  by  authority  of 
Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster.   London,  June  27,  1648." 

The  last  and  greatest  work  of  the  Assembly  was  upon  the 

CATECHISMS. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  first  appointment  of 
a  committee  on  this  subject ;  but  on  February  7,  i644[s],  ft 
was  ordered  "that  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Delny  be  added 
to  the  committee  for  the  catechism,"  and  May  12th,  u  that  the 
committee  for  the  catechism  do  meet  this  afternoon."  On 
the  13th  the  committee  reported,  and  there  was  a  long  de- 
bate, in  the  course  of  which  Gillespie  said  (Mitchell,  p.  92): 
u  I  like  well  the  form  offered  to  you,  the  capital  questions  by 
themselves,  and  particular  questions  by  aye  and  no,  both  put 
together  in  the  body  of  the  catechism.  .  .  .  When  we  were 
lately  in  Scotland,  in  conference,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
this  way,  and  showed  them  the  example  of  it,  and  they  all 
liked  it  very  well."  Mr.  Herle  said  :  "  I  would  have  aye  and 
no  to  be  expressed,  but  not  distinct.  It  should  be  the  first 
word  of  the  answer."  Mr.  Palmer  said  :  "  If  I  had  not  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  this  I  should  have  spoken  more."  This  peculiar 
interest  of  Herbert  Palmer  was  in  his  being  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  that  it  was  his  catechism  that  was  under  dis- 
cussion as  a  basis.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  McAlpin  col- 
lection of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  entitled:  "An  En- 
deavor of  making  the  Principles  of  Christian  Religion,  7iame- 
ly,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ana 
the  Sacraments, plaine  and  easie.    By  Herbert   Palmer.    Sixth 


*  Besides  these  changes,  chap,  xxiv.,  Of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  was  made  to  close 
with  section  4 — *•  as  these  persons  may  live  together  as  man  and  wife."  The  rest  of 
the  section  and  sections  5  and  6  are  entirely  omitted. 
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impression.    London,  1645."   From  this  we  quote  a  few  speci- 
mens, to  show  that  it  was  really  under  debate  at  this  time  : 


1.  What  is  a  man  s greatest  business  in  i 
this  world?  ! 

Is  it  to  follow  the  world,  and  live  as 
he  list?  I  No. 

Or,  is  it  to  glorifie  God,  and  save  his  j 
ownesoole?  Yes. 

2.  How  shall  a  man  come  to  gloriJU  \ 
God  and  save  his  own  soul? 

Can  they  do  so  that  are  ignorant  ?  No. 

Or,  They  that  do  not  believe  in  God  ? ;  No. 

Or,  Doe  not  serve  him?  •.  No. 

Or,  Must  they  not  needs  learn  to  \ 
know  God  ?  and  believe  in  him,  and  ! 
serve  him  ?  Yes. 


A.  A  man's  greatest  business  in  this 
world  is  to  glorifie  God,  and  save  his 
owne  soul,  i  Cor.  vL  20 ;  i  Cor.  z. 
31 ;  Matt.  xvi.  26. 


Q.  Say  the  Articles  of  the  Be  lit fe. 

3.    What  is  it  to  believe  in  Cod? 

Is   it   not  first  to  be  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  God  ? 

And,  Is  that  enough  without  trusting 
in  him  as.  my  God  ? 

Or.  Is   it  enough  to  trust  in  him  at 
some  time  only  ? 

Or,  To  trust  in  him  and  not  according  | 
to  his  Word  ? 

Or,  Is  it  to  trust  in  him  as  my  God,  : 
at  all  times,  according  to  his  Word  ? 


A.  They  that  will  glorifie  God,  and 
save  their  owne  soules,  must  needs  learn 
to  know  God,  and  believe  in  him,  and 
serve  him.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9 ;  a 
Thes.  i.  7,  8  ;  Rom.  iv.  20 ;  Heb.  x. 
39;  Deut.  x.  12  ;  Rom.vi.  22. 


I 


A.  I  believe  in  God,  etc. 

A.  To  believe  in  God  is  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  is  a  God,  and  to  trust 

Yes.j  in  him  as  my  God  at  all  times,  according 
to  his  word.     Heb.  xi.  6 ;  Ps.   lxxviii. 

No.  22  ;  Dan.  vi.  23  ;  Ps.  lxii.  8  ;  Ps.  lvi.  4, 
10,  11. 

No. 


No. 


Yes. 


That  this  catechism  was  under  consideration  at  the  time  will 
appear  further  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  subsequent 
debates.*  On  August  i,  1645,  Mr.  Palmer  made  report  of  the 
catechism,  and  it  was  debated,  and  on  the  4th  there  was  "a 
debate  about  the  creed  to  be  expressed."  As  we  see  above, 
the  creed  occurs  after  the  second  question.  Then  on  the  5th 
there  was  a  "  debate  about  the  catechism  concerning  God,"  the 
third  question  above.     August  20th,  there  was  another  debate 


*  Prof.  Mitchell  (Minutes,  p.  lxxxvi)  states:  "The  catechism  which  Bail  lie  reports 
to  have  been  drawn  up  and  near  agreed  on  in  the  end  of  1644,  was,  of  course,  neither 
of  the  two  ultimately  adopted,  but  either  that  which  had  been  almost  completed,  and 
to  a,  considerable  extent  passed,  in  the  Assembly  (pp.  281,  282,  etc.),  before  it  was 
resolved  to  have  two  ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  was  that  catechism  still  preserved  in  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  ascribed  to  Samuel  Rutherford. n 
This  statement  is  correct  as  to  the  first  part,  but  the  conjecture  as  to  the  catechism 
of  Rutherford  cannot  be  true,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  comparison,  unless 
that  really  be  a  MS.  copy  of  the  catechism  of  Palmer  or  one  based  on  it  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  words  of  Gillespie  quoted  above  look  as  if  he  might  have  taken  Palmer's 
catechism  with  him  to  Scotland. 
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about  the  catechism,  and  it  was  resolved  that  "  Mr.  Palmer,  Dr. 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Young  draw  up  the  whole  draught  of  the 
catechism  with  all  convenient  speed  and  make  report  to  this 
Assembly."*  These  were  selected  from  the  larger  committee, 
which  probably  included  Mr.  Guibon  and  Mr.  Caudrey  as  well  as 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Delmy,  above  mentioned  as  added  to 
the  committee,  as  we  should  judge  from  the  erasures  and  a  com- 
parison with  a  similar  course  with  reference  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  where  a  small  committee  was  chosen  from  the  larger 
one  for  the  first  draught. 

September  14th,  1646,  Mr.  Palmer  reported  for  the  first, 
and  there  was  again  a  "  debate  of  reciting  the  creed.  This  left 
till  the  end  of  the  catechism,  the  Assembly  now  only  consider- 
ing of  the  materials."  The  Assembly  then  for  some  time  went 
over  the  catechism  question  by  question.  This  debate  we  will 
compare  with  Herbert  Palmers  catechism  on  the  one  side  and 
the  debate  subsequently  on  the  Larger  Catechism  on  the  other, 
that  it  may  be  shown  how,  through  this  double  debate  and 
work  of  committees,  Herbert  Palmer's  catechism  passed  over 
into  the  Westminster  catechisms.  We  have  space  only  for  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  emphasizing  the  changes. 


MINUTES    OF    FIRST    DEBATE  MINUTES  OF  DEBATE  ON 

PALMER'S   CATECHISM.  ON   THE   CATECHISM.  THE    LARGER   CATECHISM. 

4.  God  is  a  being,  infinite  6.  God  is  a  most  glorious  7.  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite 
in  all  perfection.  being,  infinite  in  all  perfec-    in  being  and  perfection. 

tions. 

5.  There  is  but  one  God.        7.  There  is  but  one  God.        8.  There  is  but  one  only, 

the  living  and  true  God. 

6.  There  are  three  Per-  8.  There  are  three  per-  10.  There  be  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  the  sons  in  the  Godhead,  the  sons  in  the  Godhead,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Qhost,  yet  still  there  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  these 
if  but  one  God.  are  but  one  God.  three  are  one  true,  eternal 

God,    equal     in    substance, 
power ;  and  glory. 

7.  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  9.  The  Son  of  God,  who        11.    It    is  proper   to    the 

8.  Jesus  Christ  is  God  is  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  to  beget  the  Son,  and 
the  Son,  the  only  begotten  Father  from  all  eternity,  is  to  the  Son  to  be  begotten  of 
of  the  Father.  true    God,   equal   with   the    the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy 

Father.  Ghost  to  proceed  from  the 

9 


f  July  23,  1646,  Mr.  Ward  was  added  to  the  committee.  December  1st,  Mr.  Whit- 
aker,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Byfield,  and  the  brethren  that  methodized  the  Confession  of  Faith  ; 
July  15. 1647,  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Chambers  ; 
August  9th,  Mr.  Calamy  and  Mr.  Gower ;  September  8th,  Mr.  Wilson. 
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PALMERS  CATECHISM. 

g.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
God,  equal  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son. 


10.  God  hath  his  being 
only  from  himself. 

ii.  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
hath  no  body. 

13.  God  is  invisible. 

14.  God  is  not  like  a  man 
or  anything  to  be  seen  in 
the  world. 

12.  God  is  everywhere 
and  in  all  places. 


MINUTES    OF    FIRST    DEBATE 
ON   THE  CATECHISM. 

10.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who 
from  all  eternity  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
is  also  true  God,  equal  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

11.  God  is  a  spirit,  in- 
visible, without  body,  or 
bodily  parts ;  not  like  a  man 
or  any  other  creature. 


MINUTES  OF  DEBATE  ON 
THE  LARGER  CATECHISM. 

Father  and   the  Son  from 
all  eternity. 


15.  God  is  almighty,  and 
can  do  all  things. 

16.  God  is  most  wise, 
knowing  all  things,  and 
doth  all  things  most  wisely. 


17.  God  is  most  perfect, 
holy,  and  alloweth  not  any 
to  sin. 

18.  God  is  always  most 
just,  and  in  all  things ; 
whether  he  punish  or  spare 
good  or  bad,  punishing  all' 
sin  either  in  the  sinner  or 
in  Christ  the  surety. 

19.  God  is  most  merciful, 
both  in  giving  and  forgiv- 
ing beyond  desert. 

20.  God's  mercy  only 
forgiveth  those  that  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  believe  in 
Christ. 

21.  God  is  eternal,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting, 
having  no  beginning  nor 
end. 

22.  God  is  unchangeably 
the  same  forever,  notwith- 
standing the  changes  he 
makes  in  all  other  things. 

23.  God  is  most  true, 
and  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  lie. 


12.  God  is  everywhere, 
and  fills  both  heaven  and 
earth,  and  jy/  is  not  contained 
in  any  place. 

12.  God  is  almighty,  and 
can  do  all  things :  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  him. 

14.  God  is  most  wise, 
knowing  all  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  even 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and 
cannot  be  deceived. 

15.  God  is  most  perfect- 
ly holy,  and  neither  causeth, 
nor  alloweth  any  to  sin. 

16.  God  is  always  most 
just,  and  in  all  things,  pun- 
ishing all  sin,  either  in  the 
sinner  or  in  Christ  the 
surety. 

17.  God  is  infinitely  good 
and  merciful,  both  in  giv- 
ing and  forgiving  freely. 


9.  God  is  almighty,  all- 
sufficient, eternal,  unchange- 
able, everywhere  present, 
knowing  all  things,  most 
wise,  most  holy,  most  just, 
most  merciful  and  gracious, 
long  suffering,  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  summary  of 
9-24  of  Palmer,  and  11 -2 1 
of  first  debate.) 


18.  God  is  eternal,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting, 
having  no  beginning  or 
end. 

19.  God  is  always  the 
same  unchangeably,  not- 
withstanding the  changes 
in  all  other  things. 

20.  God  is  most  true  in 
all  his  words,  particularly  in 
his  promises  and  threaten ings. 
and  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  lie. 
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24.  God  is  in  himself 
most  blessed  every  way 
and  forever. 


25.  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
God,  because  neither  of 
myself  nor  anything  in  the 
world  could  make  me  or 
preserve  me,  or  order  things 
that  befall  me  without  God. 


35.  Mankinde  is  now  nat- 
urally in  a  very  miserable 
condition. 

36.  Man's  misery  is,  that 
they  are  now  all  sinners, 
and  subject  to  punishment 
for  sin  ;  and  that  is  my  con- 
dition as  well  as  others. 

37.  Sin  is  any  transgres- 
sion of  God's  law,  be  it  but 
in  words  or  thoughts. 


38.  Mankind  became 
miserable  by  sinning  all 
with  *ur  first  parents,  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit :  and  I  sinned 
among  them. 

4a  All  mankinde  arc  alto- 
gether corrupted  with  sin, 
and  that  in  every  part,  both 
of  soul  and  body  ;  and  so 
am  I. 

41.  All  men  arc  inclined 
to  all  sins,  and  untoward 
to  any  good  ;  and  I  as  much 
as  any  other  by  nature. 

42.  All  children  that  are 
conceived  a  naturall  way, 
are  conceived  and  borne  in 
sin  ;  and  so  was  I  too. 


MINUTES   OF   FIRST   DEBATE 
ON  THE  CATECHISM. 

21.  God  is  in  himself 
most  blessed  every  way, 
and  forever,  neither  can  any 
creature  add  to  his  happiness 
or  take  anything  from  it. 

22.  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
God,  because  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world  could  nei- 
ther have  their  being  nor 
their  preservation,  nor  be 
ordered  as  they  are  without 
God. 

29.  Man  is  now  naturally 
in  a  very  miserable  condi- 
tion, by  reason  of  sin  and 
punishment  for  sin. 


MINUTES  OF   DEBATE  ON 
THE    LARGER    CATECHISM. 


30.  Sin  is  the  transgres- 
sion of  God's  law. 


31.  By  the  first  man's  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit  ali 
mankind  became  sinful ; 
being  all  conceived  and  born 
in  sin. 

32.  All  men  have  lost  the 
image  of  God,  and  are  by  na- 
ture wholly  corrupted  with 
sin,  both  in  soul  and  body 
being  inclined  to  all  evil, 
and  enemies  to  all  good. 


25.  Sin  is  any  want  of 
conformity  unto,  and  trans- 
gression of,  the  law  of  God, 
given  as  a  rule  to  the  reason- 
able creature. 

26.  The  sinfulness  of  that 
state  whereunto  man  fell, 
consisteth  in  the  guilt  of 
Adam' 's  first  sin,  the  want  of 
that  original  righteousness 
wherein  he  was  created,  and 
the  corruption  of  his  nature, 
whereby  he  is  utterly  indis- 
posed, disabled,  a  fid  made  op- 
posite unto  all  that  is  spir- 
itually good,  and  wholly  in- 
clined to  all  evil,  and  that 
continually  ;  which  is  com- 
monly called  original  sin,  and 
from  which  do  proceed  all 
actual  transgressions. 

27.  Original  sin  is  coti- 
veyed  from  our  first  parents 
unto  their  posterity  by  nat- 
ural generation,  so  as  all 
that  proceed  from  them  in 
that  way  are  conceived  and 
born  in  sin. 


This  last  question  brings  us  to  an  important  discussion  on 
September  24,  1646  (we  quote  from  the  minutes) :  "  The  Assem- 
bly proceeded  in  debate  of  the  catechism.     The  next  question 
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and  answer,  viz. :  Q.  Are  children  also  thus  guilty  of  sin  and 
corrupted  with  it?  A.  All  children  conceived  in  a  natural 
wav  are  conceived  and  born  in  sin,  and  so  was  I  too,  was 
waived."  The  next  question  and  answer  in  Palmer  is  :"43.  Q. 
You  say  all  mankind  are  altogether  corrupted :  how  then  came 
any  to  be  of  a  better  mind  or  behaviour  than  others  ?  A. 
God's  grace  is  onely  that  that  makes  one  man  better  than  an- 
other." The  minutes,  p.  289,  record  :  "  Resolved  upon  :  this 
question  and  answer,  viz.:  Q.  If  all  mankind  be  thus  corrupt- 
ed, how  comes  any  one  to  be  better  than  another?  A.  It  is 
God's  grace  onely  that  makes  one  man  better  than  another,  re- 
straining all  and  sanctifying  some,  shall  be  waived  in  this  place." 
They  did  not  get  beyond  question  35  on  that  day,  but  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  confession  urttil  November  27th,  when 
they  again  took  up  the  catechism,  and  debated  as  far  as  the 
fifty-eighth  question  of  Palmer,  when  the  other  questions  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Christ  were  referred  to  the  committee, "  that 
something  might  be  added  concerning  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ  and  His  suffering  in  soul."  On  the  30th  they  began  with 
the  seventy- fourth  question  of  Palmer,  which  was  passed  in 
almost  identical  terms.  On  December  2d  they  debated  the  forty- 
eighth  to  the  fiftieth  questions  of  Palmer,  on  the  7th"the  seventy- 
second  and  third.  On  December  2d  they  came  to  the  second 
part  of  Palmer's  Catechism  on  the  Commandments,  and  began 
with  his  opening  question  :  "  How  do  they  live  here,  who  par- 
take of  Christ  and  all  his  benefits  ?"  which  they  put  thus  :  "  How 
are  they  bound  to  lead  their  lives,  who  do  believe  in  Christ  ?w 
after  which  they  took  up  the  commandments  in  their  order 
until  January  4,  1646,  when  they  came  to  the  fourth.  Here 
they  again  left  off  to  attend  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Jan- 
uaryi4, 1646,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Vines,  it  was  ordered"  that  the 
committee  for  the  catechism  do  prepare  a  draught  of  two 
catechisms,  one  more  large  and  another  more  brief,  in  which 
they  are  to  have  an  eye  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  the 
matter  of  the  catechism  already  begun."  On  Thursday,  April 
15,  1647,  the  Assembly  began  the  debate  on  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, and  went  on  regularly  until  June  23,  when  the  command 
ments  were  referred  to  eleven  committees,  and  it  was  ordered 
11  that  report  be  brought  in  to-morrow  sevennight  to  the  com- 
mittee of  whom  Mr.Tuckneyisin  the  chair."  M r.  Tuckney  from 
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this  time  forth  seems  to  be  the  moving  spirit  in  making  report 
about  the  Larger  Catechism,  especially  the  commandments. 
September  10,  1647,  the  last  questions  of  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism were  reported,  and  the  Assembly  then  went  to  work,  re- 
viewing the  whole,  Mr.  Tuckney  reporting  until  it  was  com- 
pleted October  15th,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  both  Houses. 
A  minute  was  made  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rutherford  that : 

u  the  Assembly  hath  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  the  honorable,  reverend  and  learned 
Commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  work  of  the  Assembly.  During  all 
the  time  of  the  debating  and  perfecting  of  the  four  things  mentioned  in  the  covenant, 
viz.,  the  Directory  for  Worship,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Form  of  Government,  and 
Catechism,  some  of  the  reverend  and  learned  divines.  Commissioners  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  have  been  present  in  and  assisting  to  the  Assembly." 

On  the  2 2d  the  Larger  Catechism  was  ordered  to  be  sent  up 
by  the  prolocutor,  attended  with  the  whole  Assembly.  Six 
hundred  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  under  the  title : 
u  The  Humble  Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  now  by  au- 
thority of  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  concerning  a 
Larger  Catechism,     London,   1647." 

The  Assembly  now  went  to  work  upon  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. Already,  August  5,  1647,  they  had  resolved:  "  The 
Shorter  Catechism  shall  be  gone  in  hand  with  presently  by  a 
committee  now  to  be  chosen.  Ordered:  Mr.  Prolocutor,  Mr. 
Palmer,  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Delmy, 
shall  be  this  committee,  and  Mr.  Palmer  to  take  care  of  it." 
August  9th  Mr.  Palmer  made  a  preliminary  report,  and  this  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  his  presence  in  the  Assembly.  He  was 
taken  sick  and  died  before  the  close  of  the  year.  October 
13th,  the  Assembly  sent  for  the  papers  that  were  in  his  charge, 
and  November  2d  a  motion  was  made  to  appoint  an  assessor 
in  his  place.  Dr.  Temple  made  a  second  preliminary  report  on 
the  10th.  Having  finished  the  Larger  Catechism,  it  was  ordered, 
October  19,  1647,  that  Mr.  Tuckney,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr. 
Ward  prepare  the  Short  Catechism."  Mr.  Tuckney  began  to 
report  on  the  21st,  and  proceeded  rapidly  with  it.  On  the  8th 
of  November  it  was  resolve^  to  add  the  Commandments, 
Lord  s  Prayer,  and  Creed  to  it.  On  the  9th  M  r.  Burgess  and 
Mr.  Caudry  were  added  to  the  committee  for  the  review  of  the 
catechism,  Mr.  Wallis  to  attend  it" — that  is,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  review.  Mr.  Tuckney  made  his  final  report 
November  16,  1647,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent  up  to  both 
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Houses.  After  some  minor  additions  and  the  preparation  of  the 
Preface,  it  was  carried  up  by  the  prolocutor  on  the  25th.  It 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  under  the  title  : "  T/ie  Humble  Advice 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  sitting  at  Westminster \  concerning 
a  Shorter  Catechism.  London,  1647."  November  26th,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  Parliament,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gower,  Mr.  Byfield,  Mr.  Strick- 
land, Mr.  Hickes,  Mr.  Rayner,  to  prepare  the  Scriptures  for  both 
catechisms.  The  debate  began  on  the  30th,  and  continued 
until  December  23d,  when  Mr.  Prophet,  Mr.  Tuckney,  Mr. 
Burges,  Mr. Calamy,  Mr.  Ash,  Mr.  Thorowgood, were  appointed 
to  review  the  Scriptures  for  the  catechism,  Mr.  Prophet  chair- 
man. Mr.  Whitaker  was  added  January  19,  1647(8),  and  Mr. 
Sedgewicke,  Mr.  Caudrey,  Mr.  Scudder,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Strong,  Mr.  Rayner,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  and  Mr.  Green  on  Feb- 
ruary 9th.  On  the  10th  the  three  committees  were  ordered  to 
meet  and  prepare  the  Scriptures.  March  13th  Dr.  Stanton  and 
Mr.  Caudrey  were  added  to  the  committee.  April  1 2th  the  Scrip- 
tures were  completed,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  up  by  the  pro- 
locutor with  the  Assembly.  Six  hundred  copies  were  ordered 
to  be  printed.  The  titles  are :  "  The  Humble  Advice  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  now  by  authority  of  Parliament  sitting 
at  Westminster,  concerning  a  Larger  Catechism  presented  by 
them  lately  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  proofs  thereof 
out  of  the  Scriptures.  London,  1648,"  and  as  finally  adopted, 
"  The  Ground  and  Principles  of  Religion  contai?ied  in  a 
Shorter  Catechism  {according  to  the  Advice  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  sitting  at  Westmifister),  to  be  used  throughout  the 
Kingdom  of  England  and  Dominion  of  Wales"  (Mitchell, 

P-5I3)- 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  by  the  Assembly  but  to 

answer  the  nine  queries.     For  this  they  had  little  heart,  as  they 

could  expect  nothing  but  opposition  from   Parliament  in  this 

particular,  and  indeed  the  work  had  already  been  done  for  them 

by  their  brethren,  the  London  ministers.     They  felt  more  at 

home  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 

London,  at  Sion  College,  to  which  many  of  them   belonged ; 

so  that  the  Assembly  gradually  melted  away,  the  Provincial 

Assembly  taking  up  its  work  in  preparing  those  invaluable 

Presbyterian  documents :  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Government,  1649,"  and  the  "Jusdivinum  ministerii  evangelici, 
or  the  divine  right  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  1653,"  and  so  on. 
Looking  at  the  Westminster  Assembly  as  a  whole,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  never  was  a  body  of  divines  who  labored 
more  conscientiously,  carefully,  and  faithfully,  produced  more  im- 
portant documents,  or  a  richer  theological  literature,  than  that 
remarkably  learned,  able,  and  pious  body,  who  sat  for  so  many 
trying  years  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

C.  A  Briggs. 


NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 


EXEGETICAL    NOTES. 

PSALM    xciii.    3.* 
t    :  t:         :iT 

cbip  rrinnD  wtDD 

t  r  t  :         :  it 

j  d^n  rrinni  wtdi 

t:  t  t  :  :  • 

a^ai  tr.5  rribip>7? 

TV*      •      •  •  s         •     MM 

•     ■ 

t    :  T" 

Have  lifted  up  the  floods,  O  Lord, 
Have  lifted  up  the  floods  their  voice, 
Are  ever  lifting  up  the  floods  their  dashing  waves 
Above  the  voices  of  the  waters  many, 
The  glorious  breaking  billows  of  the  sea : 
Glorious  in  the  high  place  is  Jehovah. 

A  most  noble  climax,  imitating,  in  its  risings  and  repetitions,  the  swellings 
of  the  sea  itself.  The  principal  beauty  of  the  diction  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  preposition  *m,  signifying,  when  thus  employed,  "  above,"  or,  "  be- 
yond" (like  the  Greek  napa  in  certain  cases),  and  being  more  expressive 
than  any  direct  form  of  the  comparative  or  superlative  as  made  in  other  Ian* 
guages.  There  seems  in  a  rising  swell  a  continual  heave,  billow  rolling  over 
billow,  until  we  come  to  the  last,  or  the  superlative,  when  the  mind  is  carried 
up  at  once  to  a  height  far  above  all  earthly  grandeur — 

Glorious  in  the  high  place  is  Jehovah. 

The  floods  lift  up  their  voice. 
How  bold  the  personification  I     Compare  Habakkuk  iil  10. 

ibip  dins  -jro 
tuba  irr*v  din 

TT  "T 

The  deep  uttered  his  voice, 
The  Height  lifted  up  his  hand, 

as  the  last  clause  should  be  rendered,  instead  of,  "  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high,* 
q^-I  being  the  subject  of  fcfctM  anc*  not  an  adverb  of  place. 

TT 


*  These  notes  on  passages  from  the  Psalms  have  been  obtained  hum  the  manuscripts  of  the  latePkoC 
Tayler  Lewis,  LLJ).,  L.H.D.,  from  which  we  shall  hope  occasionally  to  secure  selections. — Eds. 
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Such  personifications  could  not  be  allowed  to  modern  poets.  They  require 
the  vivid  Oriental  imagination,  and  that,  too,  under  the  influence  of  inspiration, 
to  make  them  acceptable.  In  modern  poetry  they  would  be  regarded  as  forced 
and  unnatural ;  as  used  in  the  Scriptures  they  have  a  most  sublime  effect. 
The  LXX,  by  rendering  the  particle  n  73  by  an 6  have  destroyed  the  climax, 

and  greatly  marred  the  sense.     No  metrical  translation  has  so  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  original  as  the  quaint  old  Scotch  version  : 

The  floods,  O  Lord,  have  lifted  up, 

Have  lifted  up  their  voice  ; 
The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  waves, 

And  made  a  mighty  noise — 
'  But  still  the  Lord,  who  dwells  on  high, 

More  glorious  is  far 
Than  voice  of  waters  vast  and  wild, 

Than  raging  billows  are. 


PSALM    v.    4. 

-  :  •      lv        t     : 
v — :-    k      1  tv  :v      lv 


f€  My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in  the  morning,  O  Lord ;  in  the  morning  will  I  direct  my 
prayer  unto  Thee,  and  will  look  up." 

Some  would  regard  -|p3  here  as  used  adverbially,  as  it  is  in  some  places 

lv 

(or  rather  'npsb)  to  denote  earnestness,  diligence,  intensity,  readiness.     But 

the  more  literal  and  particular  sense  is  favored  by  the  context.     It  is  the 

matin  prayer — mane — npul. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  proper  object  of  *p5&$.     The  LXX  have 

1  v:  v 

taken  it  reflexively,  to  npcol  napaffrrfffo^al  <Toi,  "  in  the  morning  will  I 
present  myself  before  thee."     The  object  may  be  Vibtt  words,  understood — 

as  it  is  expressed  Job  xxxii.  14,  V»btt  ^b?  TT\9  "  arrav  words  against  me."  In 

this  sense  it  would  refer  to  the  liturgical  preparation,  or  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  music,  perhaps,  which  accompanied  the  Psalmist's  devotions.  It  may 
intend  the  preparation  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  denote  simply  the  time,  having 
"\p3  f°r  lts  direct  object ;  the  morning  will  I  devote  to  Thee — arrange,  set 

apart,  as  a  peculiar  season  of  devotion. 

HBXfcO  "  And  J  w^N  watch"     Look  up  is  a  beautiful  rendering,  but  does 

not  convey  the  whole  idea.  I  will  look  out  for  an  answer  to  my  prayer,  and 
not  be  content  with  it  merely  as  a  duty  performed,  or  as  a  mere  sentimental 
subjective  performance,  which  is  all  thnt  some  would  regard  prayer  to  be.  LXX, 
liro^ofiai — I  will  look  out ;  Vulgate,  videbo.  This  suggests  the  image  of 
one*  standing  on  a  watch-tower  (compare  nSXft   watchman,   Isaiah  xxi.  6 : 

44  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  ")  and  looking  out  to  see  what  is  coming. 
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There  is  a  very  beautiful  allusion  to  the  passage  in  one  of  the  hymns  of  the 
eld  Syriac  worship :  "  The  prayer  that  ascends  in  the  morning,  the  watchers 
(Heb.  £***))  on  n'8°  arc  listening,  and  rejoicing  in  the  sound'* — Off.  FeriaU 

Eccl.  Syrorum*  page  347.7.     Compare  Psalm  cxxx.  6. 

n?23  m^D  1?Sb  m^S^S   ^5*l«b   ^Si  "  My  soul  to  the  Lord, 

p     •  *"•  •  •  * 

more  than  the  watchers  for  the  morning — the  watchers  for  the  morning ; "  also 
Psalm  cxxiiL  1 :  "  Unto  thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes,  O  thou  who  dwellest  in 
the  heavens : "  "  Ad  TE  levavi  oculos  meos  qui  habitas  in  coelis." 


PSALM   xn.  3. 

•  •  ^»  •      •  •  ^»       ••  • 

•  •  • 

"  With  a  double  heart  they  speak " — literally,  with  a  heart  and  a  heart. 
This  is  rather  more  expressive  than  "  double  heart "  (duplicity),  as  it  denotes 
two  hearts,  a  manifested  and  a  concealed  one.  The  contrary  of  this  is  found  in 
1  Chron.  xii.  38,  ^^1  Sb  $23  without  duplicity,  that  is,  with  a  single  or  sin- 

cere  heart.  From  this  idea  of  two  hearts  comes  the  word  Slftvxot  found 
James  L  8,  and  iv.  8.  It  is  a  Hebraism,  that  is,  a  Greek  word  built  on  a 
Hebrew  or  Oriental  conception,  and  not  found,  or  but  rarely,  in  classical  Greek. 
From  the  same  source  have  come  our  modern  phrases,  duplicity,  double-mind- 
ed, double-minded  n  ess. 

We  find  a  similar  idiom  in  the  Arabic,  Surat  xi.  5  :  "  Ah  !  do  they  not  double 
(make  two)  their  hearts  ?  " — that  is,  "  speak  with  a  heart  and  a  heart,"  as  the 
Psalmist  says. 


PSALM   XC.  3. 

tm  ^53  law 

tt     ••  : 

"  Return,  ye  children  of  men." 

Some  of  the  versions  interpret  this  of  the  return  to  a  new  existence  in  the 
resurrection,  or  the  great  renovation  period,  which  was  a  very  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Oriental  world.  See  especially  Luther's  German  version,  and  our  En- 
glish  Psalter  version.  The  view  would  receive  some  support,  as  an  ancient 
one,  from  the  frequent  expressions  in  the  Koran  about  the  "return"  eta,  and 
whidi  evidently  denote  opinions  of  an  ancient  date.  See  Surat  x.  4 :  "To 
Him  is  the  return  of  you  all,  according  to  God's  promise  (or  his  sure  decree), 
for  he  it  is  who  manifested  (or  created)  at  first,  and  he,  the  same,  causes  die 
return/9     Other  and  similar  passages  are  found  in  the  Koran. 

T.  L. 
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GALATIANS   m.  20. 

Thk  number  of  varying  interpretations  which  have  been  offered  of  this  pas- 
sage might  well  deter  one  from  presenting  another.  By  evincing  the  fact  that 
its  meaning  has  not  been  settled,  however,  it  rather  acts  as  an  incitement. 
We  do  not  hope  to  settle  it  now  ;  but  we  wish  to  contribute  our  mite. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  themselves  is  simple.  That  they  express  prima- 
rily the  simple  thought,  "  But  a  mediator  is  not  [in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
mediator]  of  one  [person  or  party],  but  God  is  one,"  most  men  have  quickly 
seen  and  frankly  expressed.  That  the  ei$  must  be  taken  in  the  same  numeri- 
cal sense  as  the  evoS  seems  also  plain.  But,  having  got  this  translation,  what 
does  it  mean  ?  The  following  explanation  of  the  contextual  flow  of  argumenta- 
tion will  supply,  it  is  thought,  a  natural  and — may  it  be  hoped  ? — probably  the 
true  account  of  the  matter. 

The  apostle  is  arguing  that  the  introduction  of  the  law  did  not  set  aside  the 
promise  to  Abraham.  He  states  that  the  transaction  with  Abraham  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  covenant  (v.  17).  Now,  when  men  once  make  a  covenant, 
that  covenant  is  fixed  and  not  liable  to  alteration  or  destruction  save  on  con- 
sent of  both  parties  (v.  15).  The  covenant  of  the  promises  was  made  so  long 
ago  as  Abraham's  day  (v.  16),  and,  as  it  is  incidentally  stated,  with  two  parties 
of  the  second  part,  Abraham  himself,  and  his  seed,  who  is  explained  to  be 
Christ.  It  follows,  then,  that  since  made  with  Abraham  at  that  time,  it  was 
not  liable  to  be  summarily  set  aside  (by  the  introduction  of  a  law)  by  God 
alone  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  in  the  absence  of  both  the  parties  of 
the  second  part,  Abraham  being  dead  and  his  seed  not  yet  come.  That  a 
legal  method  of  salvation  would  make  void  the  promise  is  evident  (v.  17).  For, 
if  the  inheritance  was  given  to  Abraham  by  promise,  as  it  certainly  was,  then, 
to  make  it  to  be  of  law  by  a  new  enactment  would  be  to  set  aside  the  promise 

But,  if  the  law  did  not  set  aside  the  promise,  and  if  the  xXiipovonia  was  never 
meant  to  be  by  law — why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  was  the  law  given  at  all  ? 
Verse  19  answers  this  question.  The  children  of  Abraham,  provided  for  in 
the  covenant,  had  ever  since  its  institution  been  breaking  their  covenant  en- 
gagement— by  sinning.  Yet,  as  the  covenant  could  not  be  disannulled  until 
the  coming  of  the  cr7teppid,  who  was  one  of  its  original  parties,  God  could  not 
cast  off  those  children  of  Abraham.  Therefore,  on  account  of  these  trans- 
gressions,— to  bring  out  and  make  evident  their  tme  character  as  transgres- 
sions,— the  law  was  added — a  document  temporarily  (axpi$)  put  forth  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  declare  what  was  infringement  of  the  covenant  engagements, 
and  therefore  to  stand  as  witness  or  norm  of  action  on  the  other  side  until  the 
coming  of  the  <T7teppia.  The  temporariness  of  the  document  was  a  matter  of 
course  ;  if  the  oneppa  on  his  coming  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  this 
would  be  full  satisfaction  for  all  infringements,  and  the  protest  (as  it  were), 
necessarily  disappeared.  Now,  the  apostle  adds  that  this  law  was  given  h>  xflpl 
fualrov.  And,  notice: — a  mediator  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  mediator  of  one 
party — there  must  be  two  concerned  in  it ;  yet  God  is  only  one  party.  There- 
fore, in  giving  the  law  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator  God  makes  an  express  ad- 
mission that  there  were  two  parties  involved,  and  a  consequently  implied 
acknowledgment  that  a  law  published  only  by  one  of  them — so  long,  there- 
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fore,  as  the  seed  had  not  come — could  not  set  aside  the  promissory  covenant. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  the  law  in  the  nature  of  the  case  and  by  the  direct  im- 
plication of  the  method  chosen  for  its  publication,  could  not  do  away  with  the 
promise.  It  was  not  an  emdiaSfjxrj,  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  v.  15; 
but  a  simple  declaratory  document  set  forth  by  one  party  as  an  exhibit  of 
his  covenant  rights. 

Looking  back  on  the  whole  argument  the  apostle  asks,  v.  21,  if  the.  law 
could,  then,  be  against  the  promises,  and  answers,  }irj  yivotro.  No  law  had 
ever  been  given,  meant  to  set  aside  the  promise  and  offer  salvation  on  other 
conditions.  The  law  included  in  the  Scriptures  was  designed,  rather,  to  shut 
up  all  under  sin — to  define  and  make  plain  what  was  a  violation  of  the 
covenant — and  thus  to  bring  all  to  Christ,  the  anepua  to  come,  to  be  ac- 
cording to  promise  justified  through  faith  in  Him.  Thus,  the  law,  so  far  from 
being  Kara  rdov  kirayyiXicbv  (v.  21),  is  seen  to  be  rather  ircudayooyc^  e/«f 
Xpiorov  (v.  24).     And  its  service  is  over  when  the  onepfia  has  come  (v.  25). 

B.  B.  W. 


ROMANS  11.  22. — 'IfpoouMa). 

Commentators  have  been  divided  into  three  marked  classes  in  the  explana- 
tion of  this  word.  Following  Chrysostom,  Fritzsche,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Tho- 
luck,  Philippi,  Alford,  Sanday,  etc.,  understand  it  of  robbing  heathen  temples, 
Pelagius,  Pareus,  Grotius,  and  among  the  moderns,  Michaehs,  Ewald,  Reiche, 
Van  Hengel,  Hofmann,  etc.,  understand  it  of  robbing  the  Jewish  Temple  (by 
withholding  tithes,  etc. ;  Joseph.  Antt.  viii.  3,  6,  sq.)  On  the  other  hand, 
taking  a  broader  and  higher  view,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bengel,  Flatt,  Kdllner, 
Umbreit,  Cremer,  Hodge,  etc.,  understand  it  of  any  irreverence  towards  God, 
or  profanation  of  His  name — in  a  word,  of  **  committing  sacrilege."  Dr.  Shedd 
is  undecided  between  the  second  and  third. 

Meyer  declares  that  the  third  view  is  an  unjustifiable  deviation  from  the  lit- 
eral 6ense  which  would  never  have  been  thought  of  if  proper  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  climax,  "theft,  adultery,  robbery  of  idols'  temptes"  It  may  well 
be  asked,  however,  in  what  way  the  climax  suffers  on  the  rendering,  "theft,  adul 
t.ery,  SACRILEGE."  Surely,  with  Paul,  sacrilege  was  a  surpassingly  horrible 
transgression,  while  the  robbery  of  idols'  temples  was  simple  theft  and  that  only. 
Surely,  then,  Cremer  (2d  Ed.,  p.  295)  is  right  in  calling  the  explanation  lame, 
and  referring  rather  to  the  progress  from  the  commandments  of  the  first  table 
of  the  decalogue  to  those  of  the  second.  With  the  analogy  of  the  substantive  in 
Acts  xix.  37  before  us,  where  iepoavXoi  are  paralleled  with  those  who  blasphemed 
the  goddess,  we  ought  to  have  been  kept  straight  as  to  the  rendering  of  the 
verb  here.  The  use  of  the  abstract  in  2  Mace.  xiii.  6  (cf.  verse  8),  also  seems 
broader  than  simple  robbery  of  the  temple,  although  the  well-known  robberies 
of  Menelaus  were  doubtless  meant  to  be  included  in  the  reference.  Consid- 
erable light  has  been  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  this  word  lately  by  a  passage 
in  one  of  Mr.  Wood's  Ephesian  inscriptions  {Itis.  vi.  1,  p.  14).  There  we  find 
the  words  narca  tfpoavXla  Ka\  aatftsia,  although,  unfortunately,  the  condition  of 
the  stone  prevents  us  from  reading  what  is  thus  to  be  accounted  "  as  sacrilege 
and  impiety."  Certainly  we  seem  justified,  however,  in  coming  to  this  conclusion : 
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that  if  those  who  performed  the  action  of  the  verb  in  Acts  xix.  37  are  paral- 
leled with  blasphemers,  and  the  action  itself  in  Mr.  Wood's  inscription  is  paral- 
leled with  aotfieia,  we  cannot  go  wrong  in  translating  the  verb  itself  broadly 
"to  commit  sacrilege.1'  Compare  in  confirmation,  Cremer,  sub  voce,  and  the 
passages  there  quoted  B.  B.  W. 


The  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia  assembled  for  the 
first  time  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  9,  at  10  a.m.,  and  was  opened 
with  an  address  by  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Consistory,  Hermes.  At  last 
the  tendencies  to  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  which  have  been  at  work 
since  the  Reformation,  have  reached  their  culmination,  and  this  first  synod  is  a 
happy  indication  of  the  blessing  that  will  result  therefrom  to  entire  Germany  in 
the  future.  The  Rationalistic  element  was  in  a  feeble  minority.  Even  the 
middle  party,  that  has  played  such  an  important  part  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
were  only  respectable  in  numbers  and  names.  The  control  was  decidedly  in 
the  hands  of  positive,  evangelical  men.  Count  Arnim  Boitzenburg  was  chosen 
President  and  Superintendent  Riibesamen,  Vice-President,  and  five  Secretaries; 
six  Committees  were  appointed,  of  twenty-one  each,  on  Marriage,  an  Emeritus 
Fund,  Choice  of  Pastors,  Church  Discipline,  Petitions,  and  Finances.  The 
chief  business  was  of  a  practical  character  : 

(1).  It  was  resolved  to  take  up  a  special  collection  every  two  years  for  city 
missions  in  Berlin.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session  a  collection  for  this  purpose 
was  made  in  the  synod,  and  2,762  marks  were  raised  on  the  spot.  In  our  land 
the  metropolis  raises  money  for  the  country,  but  in  Germany  the  metropolitan 
city  is  the  most  destitute  of  religious  privileges  of  all  Germany. 

(2).  The  Sabbath  question  received  much  attention,  resulting  in  several  reso- 
lutions for  the  abolition  of  military  general  reviews  on  the  Sabbath,  the  limita- 
tion of  service  on  railroads,  and  so  on. 

(3).  Intemperance  was  treated  in  a  common-sense  way,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  drunkenness  should  not  be  regarded  as  lessening  the  guilt  of  a  crime,  that 
those  intoxicated  in  public  places  should  be  punished,  as  well  as  keepers  of 
restaurants  and  hotels  who  tolerate  or  sell  to  such  persons,  and  that  habitual 
drunkards  should  be  shut  up  in  asylums. 

(4).  Provision  was  made  for  worn-out  ministers  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Emeritus  Fund. 

(5).  A  resolution  was  passed,  that  the  common  schools  should  have  a  con- 
fessional character,  and  that  the  reading  books  should  include  the  chief  points 
in  the  history  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  that  no  restrictions  should  be  put 
upon  the  use  of  Luther's  smaller  Catechism. 

(6).  The  laws  of  marriage  were  discussed,  and  two  forms  of  marriage  were 
adopted  to  suit  various  circumstances  and  cases. 

(7).  The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  the  matter  of  discipline  and  exclusion  from 
the  sacrament.  Cases  arise  in  which  the  pastor  and  his  elders  do  not  agree  in 
this  difficult  matter  of  discipline.  It  was  resolved,  that  then  the  pastor's  de- 
cision should  stand  until  the  appeal  to  the  Presbytery  should  be  decided,  which 
must  be  made  within  fourteen  days. 

(8).  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Supreme  Consistory  should  consult 
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with  the  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  hereafter  in  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessors of  Theology,  especially  when  there  are  objections  in  points  of  doctrine 
and  confession. 

After  appointing  a  Standing  Committee  of  seven  and  a  Council  of  eighteen, 
selected  as  representing  the  eight  Provincial  Synods  in  proper  proportions,  with 
alternates,  and  by  acclamation,  they  adjourned,  Saturday,  Nov.  ist,  with  prayei 
by  the  Vice-President. 

May  this  remarkably  harmonious  gathering  be  an  index  of  the  future  for 
evangelical  Germany,  and  at  no  distant  day  may  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  unite  with  those  of  Prussia  in  the  constitution  of  one  compact 
Presbyterian  body,  that  will  be  celebrated  for  piety  and  evangelical  faith  as  well 
as  for  scholarship  and  ability.  C.  A.  B. 


The  Congregational  Colleges  of  England  have,  during  the  past  year,  agreed 
to  combine  in  constituting  a  Senatus  Academicus  composed  of  "  the  Professors 
of  the  Associated  Colleges,  together  with  a  delegation  of  three  other  gentlemen 
from  each  college,  empowered  to  institute  examinations  in  Theology,  and  to 
grant  certificates  to  those  who  pass  such  examinations."  They  are  to  appoint 
not  less  than  ten  examiners  from  their  own  number,  or  otherwise,  two  each  in 
the  following  departments :  Theology  and  the  History  of  Doctrine  ;  Hebrew, 
Old  Testament  Introduction  and  Exegesis;  New  Testament  Introduction 
and  Exegesis ;  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Patristic  Literature ;  Philosophy. 
The  examination  is  to  be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  March. 

As  a  suitable  accompaniment  of  this  new  movement,  Principal  Newth,  of  the 
New  College,  London,  has  published  The  Calendar  of  the  Congregational  Col- 
leges  of  England  and  Wales>  1879,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  history 
and  working  of  each  of  the  institutions  represented.  From  this  we  gather  that 
there  are  eight  Congregational  Colleges  in  England,  including  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  College  at  Cheshunt.  The  course  of  study  in  these  is,  two  years 
for  academic  studies  and  three  years  for  Theology.  New  College  has  ten  pro- 
fessors and  forty-three  students ;  Western  College,  at  Plymouth,  three  profes- 
sors and  eighteen  students ;  Rotherham  College,  three  professors  and  twenty- 
six  students ;  Cheshunt,  four  professors  and  forty-three  students ;  Airedale, 
three  professors  and  twenty-four  students  ;  Hackney,  three  professors  and  nine- 
teen students ;  Lancashire,  three  professors  and  fifty-three  students  ;  Spring 
Hill,  Birmingham,  three  professors  and  twenty-six  students ;  altogether,  thirty- 
two  professors  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  students  in  eight  colleges.  There 
are  too  many  of  these  struggling  institutions  ;  the  professors  have  too  much 
ground  to  cover  in  their  instructions.  We  tmst  that  ere  long  the  Congregational 
body  will  see  their  way  to  making  some  of  these  academies  and  others  ex- 
clusively theological  halls.  It  is  a  marvel  that  so  much  excellent  work  is  ac- 
complished under  such  disadvantages  as  these  institutions  suffer.       C.  A.  B. 


May  a  Ruling  Elder  Moderate  a  General  Assembly  t    This  question  was 
discussed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  May  14,  1644,  under  the  report  of  a 
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committee  containing  the  clause  :  "In  these  meetings,  one,  whose  office  is  to 
labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  is  to  moderate  in  the  proceedings."  Mr  Cole- 
man, the  Erastian,  argued  against  it,  and  contended  that  a  priest  was  not 
always  a  moderator  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Thos.  Goodwin  and  the  Independents 
contended  that  "  the  ruling  elder  was  fittest  for  moderation."  After  some  de- 
bate the  phrase  was  modified  so  as  to  read  :  "It  is  most  expedient  that  in 
these  meetings  one,  whose  office  is  to  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  is  to 
moderate  in  the  proceedings."  Lightfoot  says  that  "  The  sense  of  the  As- 
sembly was  for  the  preaching  Presbyter  to  be  the  moderator  ;  but  this  temper 
was  put  in,  for  the  Independents*  urgency."  (See  Lightfoot's  Journals,  p.  264, 
and  Gillespie's  Minutes,  p.  64).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  First  General 
Synod  of  Prussia  has  recently  organized  with  an  elder  as  moderator. 

O.  A.  B. 


The  New  Map  of  Palestine.  The  English  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  which 
was  organized  in  1865,  has  completed  its  survey  of  Western  Palestine,  and  will 
soon  give  us  an  instalment  of  the  results.  The  memoirs  which  accompany  the 
large  map  will  occupy  six,  if  not  seven,  volumes.  A  large-paper  edition  of  the 
entire  work,  strictly  limited  to  250  copies,  at  twelve  guineas  a  copy,  was  so 
quickly  subscribed  for  in  Great  Britain,  that  only  ten  or  a  dozen  American  sub- 
scriptions got  in.  "  No  part  of  the  Memoirs,  none  of  the  Drawings,  and  no 
sheets  of  the  Map,  will  be  issued  to  the  general  public  until  the  whole  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  to  this  large-paper  edition,  and  the  work  will  not 
be  issued  afterwards  in  a  cheaper  form."  This  large  map  will  consist  of  twenty, 
six  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile,  and  will  be  sold  to  subscribers 
for  two  guineas,  the  price  to  the  general  public  being  a  great  deal  more. 

The  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1870, 
has  also  completed  its  survey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  Its  large  map,  in  thirteen 
sheets,  has  been  made  over  to  the  English  Society,  and  will  be  sold  to  sub- 
scribers for  one  guinea.  No  price  has  been  set  upon  the  Memoirs,  which  have 
not  yet  been  sent  to  London,  Dr.  Selah  Merrill  having  only  just  completed 
them.  The  English  large  map  of  Western  Palestine  may  be  looked  for,  per- 
haps, in  April,  and  the  American  large  map  of  Eastern  Palestine,  perhaps,  in 
May  of  the  present  year  (1880). 

The  small  map,  including  both  Western  and  Eastern  Palestine,  will  be  the 
one  that  was  promised  to  American  subscribers.  It  can  hardly  be  looked  for 
till  188 1.     It  will  then  be  furnished,  in  sheets  (6),  to  all  that  are  entitled  to  it. 

R.D.H. 
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REVIEWS    OF 

RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 


I.— EXEGETICAL   THEOLOGY. 

The  Bible-Reader's  Commentary.  The  New  Testament  in  Two  Volumes.  The  Text 
arranged  in  Sections  ;  with  Brief  Readings  and  Complete  Annotations,  selected 
from  the  "  Choice  and  Best  Observations  "  of  more  than  300  Eminent  Christian 
Thinkers  of  the  Past  and  Present.  Prepared  by  J.  Glenworth  Butler,  D.D. 
New  York,  1878-9.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  name  of  this  Commentary  was  happily  chosen,  and  indicates  the  class  of 
readers  who  will  find  it  most  profitable  ;  namely,  those  Christian  people  who  desire 
either  at  family  worship,  or  for  devotional  reading,  the  ripest  thoughts  of  devout  Chris- 
tian men,  to  help  them  in  their  study  and  meditation  on  the  Scriptures.  At  first,  one 
objects  to  the  plan  as  mere  patchwork,  but  finds  it  in  its  practical  execution  so  skil- 
fully and  tastefully  done,  that  we  would  no  more  dispense  with  it  than  with  those 
variously-colored  and  arranged  comforters  that  many  of  us  have  inherited  as  the 
handiwork  of  the  honored  dames  of  the  previous  generation.  The  amount  of 
labor  required  for  such  a  task  as  this  in  the  mere  detail  of  arrangement,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  not  to  speak  of  the  wealth  of  literature  through  which  the  author 
must  have  gone  in  making  his  selections.  We  would  have  preferred,  ourselves,  to 
have  had  more  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  older  Puritans,  especially  the  Westmin- 
ster divines,  and  of  the  abler  preachers  of  the  Continent ;  but  doubtless  the  author 
has  chosen  for  the  edification  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  readers.  This  Commen- 
tary will  be  a  real  blessing  in  many  a  household.  In  our  judgment  it  is  preferable 
in  many  respects  to  those  "  morning  and  evening  exercises  "  of  various  authors  which 
have  been  so  much  used  in  the  past.  The  Commentary  is  well  illustrated,  and  pro- 
vided with  maps  and  indexes.  We  trust  that  the  author  may  feel  encouraged  to 
undertake  the  Old  Testament  likewise.  C.  A.  B. 

Numbers.  By  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange.  Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Drs.  S.  T.  Lowrie  and 
A.  Gosman.  Deuteronomy,  by  Rev.  F.  W.  J.  Schroder.  Translated  and  En- 
larged by  Dr.  A.  Gosman.     8vo.     pp.  192,  272.     New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  long-expected  volume  completes  the  series  of  Lange *s  Commentary  as  edited 
in  English  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff,  a  work  greater  in  magnitude  and  importance  than 
any  of  the  same  class  that  has  been  undertaken  in  Britain  or  America  for  at  least  a 
century.  The  portion  before  us,  treating  of  the  last  two  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
is  wrought  out  with  scholarly  skill  and  care,  and  is,  we  suppose,  the  best  critical 
commentary  accessible  to  English  readers.  Like  the  other  volumes,  it  brings  the 
exposition  up  to  the  latest  dates,  and  at  least  furnishes  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
an  intelligent  judgment.  Numbers  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Lange,  the  originator  of 
the  Bibelwerk,  and  bears  the  traces  of  his  acute  and  well-furnished  intellect. 
Deuteronomy,  prepared  by  the  late  pastor  Schroeder,  of  Elberfeld,  is  well  worthy 
of  the  place  it  occupies.    The  translators  appear  to  have  done  their  work  carefully 
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• 
and  successfully,  and  the  additions  they  have  made  to  the  original  add  greatly  to  its 
value.  Ample  use  has  been  made  of  the  geographical  and  archaeological  investiga- 
tions of  later  years,  and  in  this  way  much  is  gained  for  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  narrative.  Dr.  Lowrie  appears  (p.  73)  to  concede  the  identification  of 
Kadesh  with  Ain  Gadis,  as  proposed  by  Wilson  and  Palmer,  but  it  hardly  seems  to 
us  that  a  stronger  case  is  made  for  this  spot  than  that  which  Dr.  Robinson  made 
for  Ain-el-  Weibeh. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  particular  attention  is  given. to  the  question  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  these  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  subject  is  handled  in  the 
introduction  to  each  book,  but  at  the  close  of  the  volume  there  is  a  special  treatise 
respecting  Deuteronomy,  making  distinct  reference  to  the  writings  of  Kuenen,  Kay- 
ser,  Graf,  Wellhausen,  and  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith.  This  appendix  is  very  valu- 
able. First %  it  gives  a  candid  and  well-considered  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
question,  emphasizing  some  points  which  are  apt  to  be  quietly  ignored  by  the  assail- 
ants of  Moses.  Secondly ',  it  states  the  chief  special  objections  made  to  the  tradi- 
tionary view — such  as  the  differences  of  style ;  anachronisms  and  discrepancies ; 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  king  and  to  one  central  altar  as  opposed  by  the  later  his- 
tory ;  the  law  of  tithes  as  contradicted  by  the  previous  legislation  ;  the  confounding 
of  priests  with  Levites  in  opposition  to  the  sharp  distinction  between  them  elsewhere 
maintained,  etc.  These  positions  are  controverted  with  care  and  success,  and  it  is 
shown,  as  we  think,  that  the  conclusions  of  those  who  impeach  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship rest  upon  unfounded  assumptions  or  unfair  inferences. 

But  the  author  is  not  content  with  negative  statements,  but  proceeds,  thirdly \  to 
state  some  of  the  serious  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  theory  that  Deu- 
teronomy is  a  supposititious  work  foisted  into  the  canon  toward  the  close  of  the  mon- 
archy.    He  presses  with  force  the  phraseology  of  the  book,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a.   period  when  such  an  imposition  could  be  successfully  attempted,  the  literary 
obstacles  the  manufacturer  of  such  a  fraud  would  have  to  contend  with,  and  the 
moral  impossibility  that  a  good  man,  as  the  author  of  the  book  must  have  been, 
crould  have  perpetrated  what  was  simply  a  forgery.    These  considerations  are  put 
With  vigor  and  incisiveness.     Dr.  Gosman  then  concludes,  fourthly,  with  a  restate- 
ment of  the  positive  argument  for  the  Mosaic  authorship.     Here  he  insists  upon  the 
internal  character  of  the  book — its  tone,  its  substance,  its  spirit,  its  salient  points, 
so  well  befitting  the  period  to  which  it  claims  to  belong — and  no  other  ;  its  histor- 
ical features,  especially  such  as  refer  to  the  desert  and  to  the  surrounding  nations, 
SkM  of  which  point  directly  to  the  plains  of  Moab  and  the  end  of  the  forty  years' 
«rror  as  the  place  and  time  of  its  composition  ;  its  relation  to  the  older  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  whose  existence  it  presupposes,  and  to  the  later  Scriptures,  whose  his- 
tory, poetry,  and  prophecy  presuppose  the  existence  of  this  book ;  and,  finally,  the 
external  evidence,  as  seen  in  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Jews  expressed  by 
Josephus  at  Jerusalem,  Philo  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Talmud  at  Babylon,  and  in  the 
utterances  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  words  of  our  Lord  at  the  tempta- 
tion, when  thrice  he  confounded  the  adversary  by  quoting  from  Deuteronomy,  each 
time  prefacing  the  citation  with  the  formula,  "  It  is  written,"  which  means  that  it  is 
divinely  written. 

To  the  opponents  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  we  must  concede  the  merit  of  labo- 
rious industry  and  great  ingenuity.  They  accumulated  an  immense  mass  of  material 
and  constructed  a  plausible  argument,  as  every  sober  critic  must  acknowledge,  but 
on  a  close  and  careful  examination  it  is  found  that  they  have  considered  only  one 
side  of  the  question,  and  that  their  conclusion  is  due,  not  to  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence in  itself,  but  to  the  preconceived  views  with  which  they  set  out  on  the  inves- 
tigation. The  final  result  of  their  fierce  onslaught  on  the  Pentateuch  will  be  a  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  vindication  of  its  credibility,  canonical  authority,  and  Mo- 
saic origin.  T.  W.  C. 
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A  Commentary  on  the  Book  op  Job.    Intended  for  Popular  Use.    By  the  Rer.  J. 
K.  Burr,  D.D.     i2mo.    pp.  306.     New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt. 

It  is  now  about  a  century  since  Bishop  Hurd  published  to  the  world  the  pungent 
paragraph  of  Warburton  respecting  Job,  as  not  only  persecuted  by  his  friends  during 
life,  but  "  executing  in  effigie  ever  since,  being  ordained  by  a  fate  like  that  of  Prome- 
theus, to  lie  still  upon  his  dunghill  and  have  his  brains  sucked  out  by  owls."  No 
portion  of  Scripture  has  been  so  often  treated  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  The 
book  is  a  poem,  a  theodicy,  and  an  experience  ;  and  yet  time  and  again  it  has  been 
handled  by  persons  lacking  the  qualities  necessary  to  put  them  in  sympathy  with 
one  or  two,  and  sometimes  with  all  three  of  these  characteristic  features.  The 
expositor's  mind  is  thoroughly  prosaic,  or  it  is  incapable  of  grasping  large  views  of 
theological  topics,  or  it  has  never  cried  out  from  the  depths ;  and  so  it  is  content  with 
scratching  the  surface  here  and  there,  or  of  falling  into  the  deep  ruts  of  the  past. 
And  although  many  eminent  scholars  have  labored  upon  the  work,  the  ideal  com- 
mentary has  yet  to  appear.  The  late  Tayler  Lewis  furnished  an  admirable  contribu- 
tion toward  it  in  his  metrical  version  and  excursus  prefixed  to  the  American  edition 
of  Lange,  yet  even  those  who  best  appreciate  his  varied  learning,  intellectual  force, 
and  spiritual  insight,  would  hardly  say  that  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  work  before  us  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  but  is  designed  to  be  '  for 
popular  use."  As  such  it  possesses  very  great  merits,  being  concise,  lucid,  and 
sensible.  The  author,  familiar  with  the  rather  extensive  literature  of  the  subject,  in 
important  cases  presents  not  only  his  own  view,  but  also  in  few  words  that  of  others, 
with  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  adopted.  In  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases  he 
makes  use  of  all  the  modern  aids,  and  attains  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  than 
is  found  in  any  similar  work.  The  archaeological  illustrations  are  frequent  and  full, 
and  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  A  number  of  excursus  are  given  on  special 
points,  all  of  them  thoughtful  and  learned,  and  most  of  them  quite  useful,  in  which 
latter  class  we  do  not  include  that  which  treats  of  "  Leviathan  and  Behemoth,"  the 
point  and  relevancy  of  the  passage  which  refers  to  these  being  precisely  the  same, 
whether  we  know  or  do  not  know  exactly  what  animals  are  intended  by  the  terms. 

What  one  most  misses  in  the  volume  is  a  clear,  clean-cut  statement  of  the  great 
purpose  of  the  antique  poem,  and  a  lucid  analysis  of  the  debate,  together  with  a 
view  of  the  contributions  of  each  speaker  to  the  final  conclusion.  This  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  do,  and  perhaps  complete  success  is  not  attainable,  yet  this  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  attempted.  The  sections  of  the  Introduction  which 
treat  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  book  and  of  the  time  when  it  was  written,  are 
excellent  specimens  of  condensation,  and  present  the  true  view  with  great  force. 
When  we  add  that  the  author's  spirit  throughout  is  devout,  that  he  writes  in  a  sim- 
ple and  perspicuous  style,  and  that  he  embodies  or  represents  the  latest  results  of 
Biblical  scholarship,  we  shall  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  work  to 
a  wide  circulation  among  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  T.  W.  C. 

Die  Prophetie  des  Joel  und  ihre  Ausleger.     Von  Adalbert  Merx.     Halle, 
1879. 

This  volume  is  in  some  sense  a  history  of  Hermeneutics,  and  regarded  in  that 
light  displays  learning  and  thought.  The  prophecy  of  Joel  serves  to  illustrate  the 
mistakes  and  the  progress  of  generations  of  exegetes — from  the  patristic  age  up  to 
the  Reformation.  Such  a  history  is,  without  doubt,  most  useful ;  patient  study  of 
the  errors  as  well  as  the  successes  of  the  past  must  bear  fruit  for  the  present,  but 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  hope  that  criticism  and  interpretation  like  that  of  Dr. 
Merx  are  not  the  final  product  of  such  investigations.  The  first  quarter  of  his  book 
is  devoted  to  Joel,  and  this  is  of  special  concern  for  us.  We  have  been  mistaken, 
it  seems,  in  assigning  great  antiquity  to  Joel.  He  lived  and  wrote,  not  700  or  800 
years  before  Christ,  but  in  the  period  between  B.C.  445  and  400.     From  the  absence 
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of  allusion  to  Assyrians,  Syrians,  and  Babylonians,  we  are  to  infer,  not  that  they 
had  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  prophet's  stage,  but  that  they  had  long  since  left  it. 
In  the  quiet,  uneventful  Persian  times  he  had  no  call  to  think  of  foreign  enemies. 
This  somewhat  startling  position  is  supported  by  various   arguments ;   e.  g.,  he 
appropriates  and  combines — unskilfully,  so  that  we  see  the  joinings — prophecies  out 
of  ihe  older  times,  especially  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah.     Even  the  heathen  peoples  whom 
he  denounces  are  named  because  Ezekiel  had  named  them,  not  because  the  land 
was  any  longer  threatened  by  them.     Only  Egypt  and  Edom  may  have  possibly 
harassed  the  Jews  in  recent  times.     Moreover,  the  style  of  the  prophecy  is  smooth, 
polished,  artificial ;  there  is  no  regular  progress  in  the  thought,  there  is  repetition, 
self-conscious  rhetoric.     Neither  in  matter  nor  manner  have  we  to  do  with  an  orig- 
inal man.     But  can  it  be  true  that  the  literary  culture  of  centuries  ended  in  bring- 
ing forth  such  a  bungler  ?     Furthermore,  his  horizon  is  narrow — the  heathen  are 
to  be  destroyed,  not  converted  ;  a  zealous  Judaism  is  already  there.     Later,  indeed 
(p.  78),  the  author  allows  that  the  narrow  horizon  was,  at  least  in  one  important 
respect,  common  to  Joel  with  the  old  prophets,  and  we  must  still  believe  that  such 
narrowness — which  in  a  time  of  peace  may  indeed  be  attributed  to  ritualistic  zeal — 
is  only  the  natural  outcome  of  a  period  of  fierce  conflict.     The  non-mention  of  the 
northern  kingdom  is  surprising,  but  not  decisive.     Dr.  Merx  surprises  us,  however, 
far  more  when  he  cites  chap.  ii.  1,  16,  in  proof  that  the  land  comprises  only  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  environs.     He  perhaps  forgot  Zech.  xii.  8,  10,  1 1,  which  he  holds  for  pre- 
erilian.     But  elders  and  priests  are  mentioned  as  leaders  of  the  people,  and  emphasis 
is  laid  on  fastings  and  offerings — against  prophetic  usage.    These  are  strong  grounds, 
but  only  for  one  who  believes  the  full  ritualistic  order  is  in  theory  as  well  as  practice 
post-exilian,  and  who  fails  to  understand  that  the  older  prophets  found  fault,  not  with 
the  ritual,  but  with  mere  formal  observances  of  the  ritual.     And  when  Merx  dwells 
on  the  absence  of  allusion  to  any  king  in  Jerusalem,  he  has  forgotten  again  his  pre- 
exilian  Zech.  ix.  14,  and,  also,  that  it  is  the  elders  only  as  representatives  of  the 
people  that  come  into  view.     But,  besides,  everything  in  the  prophecy  is  external, 
the  thought  rests  only  on  the  visible  and  outward — "  the  disposition  of  mind  is 
fleshly,"  "  the  thinking  of  a  man  who  is  still]  deeply  entangled  in  the  oroixela  rob 
*6o/*ov    m  (p.  21).     Yet  a  prophet  who  calls  upon  the  people,  "  Turn  to  the  Lord 
with  all  your  heart,"  "  Rend  your  heart  and  not  your  garment,"  and  who  promises 
a  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  them,  would  seem  not  to  be  wholly  given  over 
to  the  flesh.     Merx,  naturally,  thinks  of  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  as  something 
quite  external,  not  connected  with  deep  heart-workings ;  this  notwithstanding  that 
it  comes — according  to  the  prophecy,  and  according  to  the  application  of  the  proph- 
ecy in  the  New  Testament,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  the  same  term  in  the 
mouth  of  the  evangelists  and  in  the  early  apostolic  preaching— only  upon  those  who 
stand  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  Lord,  and  betokens  a  constant  intercourse  with 
Him,  a  constant  receipt  from  Him  of  strength  to  do  His  work  (Comp.,  Acts  i.  8). 

On  the  whole,  Merx's  arguments  for  a  post-exilian  Joel  do  not  seem  to  bear  exam- 
ination. His  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  assumes  it  to  be  wholly  eschatological. 
The  glories  foretold  by  the  elder  prophets  have  not  come.  Joel  still  looks  for  them. 
He  paints  the  future  day  of  the  Lord.  The  entire  description  of  the  devastating 
scourge,  chaps,  i.,  ii.  n,  is  an  artificial  introduction  to  the  prophecy,  a  typical  inter- 
pretation of  the  plagues  preceding  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  As  the  exodus  was 
so  prepared,  in  like  manner  shall  come  the  scourge  again — a  sign  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near.  This  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Targum  writers  and  Jewish  commenta- 
tora  (PP-  43  ff->    The  assumptions  here  are  patent. 

Some  points  of  exegesis  are  strong  and  worthy  of  notice.  In  ii.  18,  19,  Merx 
proposes  to  point  the  verbs  as  jussives,  with  vav.  conj.,  to  avoid  the  awkward  his- 
torical tenses.  These  verses  would  then  be  a  continuation  of  the  prayer,  v.  17 
(p.  38).     It  is,  however,  hardly  conceivable  that  all  the  rest  of  the  book  should  be 
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thus  laid  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  and  not  rather  the  apparent  change  of  speakers 
at  v.  21,  be  observed.  Instead  of  "  the  former  rain  moderately  "  (v.  23),  he  defends 
the  translation  (given  in  our  margins)  "  the  teacher  of  righteousness  "  (pp.  7°-73)- 
In  chap.  i.  he  holds  the  description  to  be  of  a  real  locust-swarm  ;  in  chap.  ii.  there 
is  a  transition  to  metaphor,  which  finally  prevails  ;  and  in  "  the  northern  army  " 
(v.  9)  we  have  the  Gog  of  Ezek.  xxxviii.  39. 

There  is  given  a  critical  text  of  Joel  (unpointed)  with  the  versions  compared, 
followed  by  a  translation,  and  the  Ethiopic  text  of  the  prophecy,  borrowed  from 
Dillmann,  is  appended  to  the  volume.  F.  B. 

A  Critical  and  Doctrinal  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans.     By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sous. 

This  volume  is  among  the  foremost  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the  department 
of  critical  and  doctrinal  exegesis.  Its  peculiar  features  have  been  determined  by 
the  end  in  view,  or,  rather,  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  was  specially  prepared 
— ministers  and  theological  students — and  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  author, 
which  give  him  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task.  His  scholarship,  learning,  logic,  philo- 
sophic insight,  literary  culture,  thorough  orthodoxy,  vitalized  by  a  moral  and  religious 
earnestness  so  inspired  by  its  truths  as  to  make  this  epistle  divinely  true,  not  only  to 
his  speculative,  but  his  practical  reason  ;  a  reality  not  only  grasped  by  his  intellect, 
but  felt  in  the  very  depths  of  his  spiritual  life — these  constitute  a  rare  furnishing  for 
the  great  work  he  has  published. 

Consulting  the  convenience  of  the  class  for  whom  the  book  was  prepared,  •  Dr. 
Shedcf  has  given  the  Greek  text  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  commentary  following  1% 
below.  He  has  "  adopted  the  text  of  Lachmann,  with  such  modifications,  chiefly 
from  Tischendorf,  as  would  probably  have  been  made  by  Lachmann  himself,  if  he 
had  had  access  to  those  manuscripts  that  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  industry 
and  skill  of  Tischendorf."  Probably  the  difference  is  slight,  yet  we  should,  on  the 
whole,  have  preferred  to  make  Tischendorf's  text,  as  the  latest  and  most  perfect,  the 
basis,  adopting  needful  modifications  from  Lachmann  and  others^  The  author  has 
omitted  any  formal  homiletic  teachings,  although  the  doctrinal  and  practical,  espe- 
cially the  experimental,  elements  of  Christianity  are  so  much  intertwined,  that  the 
due  exposition  of  the  one  involves  more  or  less  unfolding  of  the  other,  in  the  hands 
of  a  devout  expositor  like  Dr.  Shedd.  If  not  homiletic  in  form,  yet  a  homiletic  ele- 
ment enters  like  a  filament  of  gold  into  its  web  and  woof,  so  as  to  make  it  not  only 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,"  but  "  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness." So  far  as  the  more  formal  and  systematic  development  of  the  ethical 
and  experimental  applications  of  the  epistle  are  concerned,  these  were  the  less  nec- 
essary as  these  are  made  with  such  admirable  terseness  and  completeness  in  the 
"  Commentary  on  the  Romans,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  which  has  now,  for  the  first 
time,  found,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  its  peer  among  recent  expositions  in  the  En- 
glish tongue. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  these  two  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Scripture 
which,  beyond  all  others,  contains  the  integral  summation  and  explication  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  are  at  one  as  to  the  system,  and  nearly  every  detail,  of  doctrine  taught 
in  it,  both  as  to  what  they  are,  in  themselves,  and  in  their  inter-relation.  This  is  not 
saying  that  they  are  at  all  alike,  or  that  the  possession  of  the  one  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  access  to  the  other,  any  more  than  that  the  possession  of  Calvin's  Com- 
mentary on  the  same  epistle  supersedes  the  necessity  of  either  or  both  of  these.  It 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  gospel  by  Matthew  renders  useless  that 
by  Luke,  or  that  the  book  of  Romans  suffices  without  the  other  Pauline  epistles. 
Both  these  commentaries  are  marked  by  the  strong  individuality  of  their  authors, 
who,  while  they  generally  reach  the  same  results,  reach  them  by  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  their  own,  which  are  seldom  inconsistent  with,  and  generally  complement- 
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ary  of,  each  other.  Whatever  we  get  from  the  one  will  be  enriched  and  perfected 
by  the  other.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  peculiarities  arising  from  the  individuali- 
%  ties,  or  even  idiosyncrasies,  of  the  respective  authors,  they  agree  in  one  important 
element  of  method,  as  well  as  in  their  principal  conclusions.  Their  expositions  hai 
roonixe  with  the  general  drift  of  St.  Paul  in  respect  to  specific  doctrines,  their  corre- 
lation, and  the  whole  scope  of  the  epistle.  Hence,  as  to  principal  points,  very  little 
of  strained  interpretation  is  found  necessary.  Here  they  are  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  whole  class  of  rationalistic.  Pelagian,  Arminian,  and,  what  Dr.  Shedd  aptly  calls, 
"  anti-predestinarian  "  commentaries  on  this  epistle.  Premising  that  Dr.  Shedd's 
copious  references  to  commentators  of  every  kind,  and  to  none  with  greater  fre- 
quency and  consideration  than  that  of  Dr.  Hodge,  give  a  very  complete  view  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  we  summarize  in  the  briefest  manner  the  principal  positions 
of  the  author  on  some  points  that  have  figured  much  in  controversy. 

He  holds  that  all  sinned  in  Adam  in  a  realistic,  as  distinguished  from  the  repre- 
tative  view  maintained  by  Dr.  Hodge  and  the  federal  school  of  theology.     And  this, 
which  is  more  nearly  the  Augustinian  view,  is  his  main  point  of  divergence  from 
them.     Yet,  this  aside,  Dr.  Shedd  recognizes  the  covenant  basis  of  God's  dealings 
with  man,  which  is  repudiated  by  many.    "  The  merit  of  the  creature  before  the 
Creator  is  pactional.    It  is  founded  on  a  promise  or  covenant,  and  not  upon  the 
original  relations  between  the  finite  and  Infinite  "  (p.  75).    Dr.  Shedd,  however, 
does  not  carry  his  realistic  view  of  the  fall  to  justification.    He  maintains  that  the 
parallelism  between  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom.  v.  12-21)  stops  short  of  this,  and, 
'  therefore,   furnishes  no  countenance    to  subjective   justification,  or*  justification 
through  the  personal  righteousness  of  the  believer.     Although  this  leaves  some 
serious  speculative  objections  to  the  realistic  view  of  the  primal  race-sin  unsolved, 
it  obviates  the  graver  objection  strongly  felt  by  many,  that  it  reacts  upon  and  weak- 
ens the  doctrine  of  the  believer's  gratuitous  justification  through  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  alone,  imputed  to  Him  and  received  by  faith.    But  this  latter  sort  of  justi- 
fication Dr.  Shedd*  contends  for  as  the  teaching  of  this  epistle  most  earnestly, 
abundantly,  and  conclusively,  also  that  this  righteousness  of  Christ  consists,  not 
only  of  His  sufferings,  but  His  obedience ;  that  these  sufferings  were  penal,  vica- 
xiotisly  borne  for  the  sinner,  whose  sins  were  imputed  to  Him  (pp.  81,  127,  et  pas- 
sim).    He  maintains  that  this  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice,  though  purchased  by 
Oirist,  is  a  gratuitous  boon  to  the  sinner  (p.  78)  ;  that  the  subjective  pacification  of 
conscience  comes  from  the  objective  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  justice,  and  that  this 
is  a  material  requisite  and  aid  to  sanctification  (p.  10,  et  seq.)  ;  that  this  is  gradual, 
and  inseparable  from  justification,  which  is  instantaneous.     He  rejects  the  Pelagian 
interpretation  of  Rom.  vii.,  and  finds  the  true  explication  of  the  double  or  divided 
^go  it  sets  forth,  in  John  Owen's  Analysis  of  Indwelling  Sin.     On  the  subjects  of 
predestination,  personal  election,  preterition,  ability  and  inability,  guilt  as  equivalent 
Xo  liability  to  punishment,  and  eternal  retribution,  his  expositions  accord  with  the 
obvious  meaning  of  this  epistle  and  the  language  of  the  great  Calvinistic  symbols. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  such  expositions  of  the  Word  of  God  as  those  of  Hodge  and 
Shedd  on  the  Romans  give  doctrinal  tone  to  the  ministry  of  our  Church,  the  demand 
for  a  revision  even  of  the  ipsissima  verba  of  that  portion  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession which  "  contains  the  system  of  doctrine  "  set  forth  in  them,  will  be  faint  or 
unheard-  L.  H.  A. 

The  Messianic  Prophecies  :   Being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1879.    By  P.  J.  Gloag, 
D.D.     Edinburgh,  1879. 

The  author  of  this  book,  already  known  by  his  work  on  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles  " 
and  "  Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,"  proposes  to  make  the  Messianic  Prophe- 
of  the  Old  Testament  of  use  in  the  way  of  Apologetics.     He  starts  out  to  prove 
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that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  of  prophecy,  and  that,  therefore,  Christianity 
is  a  revelation  from  God.  The  author  so  well  states  his  course  of  argument  (p.  314- 
1 5)  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  him :  "  Our  first  lecture  was  of  an  intro- 
ductory character ;  in  it  we  offered  some  suggestions  on  the  nature  and  importance 
of  prophecy  in  general.  In  our  second  lecture,  after  adverting  to  the  claim  of  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah,  we  considered  the  argument  arising  from  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, and  showed  that  these  prophecies  are  contained  in  records  which  were  indis- 
putably written  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that,  if  fulfilled,  this  fulfilment  could  not  have  been  predicted  by  human 
sagacity.  In  our  third  lecture,  we  considered  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, and  proved  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  primary  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah — that  is,  prophecies  which  apply  to  Him  only  and  cannot  be  predicated 
of  another — that  there  is  an  ideal  king  who  is  the  subject  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Our 
fourth  lecture  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  sec- 
ondary and  typical  prophecies.  The  fifth  lecture  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
one  of  the  series  ;  it  formed  the  application  of  the  argument ;  in  it  we  proved,  by  a 
variety  of  particulars,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  Messianic  prophecy 
and  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that,  consequently,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  divinely  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  in  the  sixth 
lecture  we  illustrated  our  argument  by  a  special  reference  to  the  remarkable  prophecy 
of  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
We  now  proceed  in  this  concluding  lecture  to  the  application  of  the  whole  subject ; 
to  advert  to  those  important  doctrinal  and  practical  inferences  which  are  deducible 
from  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus." 

From  the  author's  own  statement  of  his  plan  and  its  accomplishment,  while  prais- 
ing the  book  for  clearness  and  precision  of  statement  and  a  generally  fair  and  schol- 
arly tone  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  we  must  yet  condemn  the  title  of  the  book 
as  entirely  misleading  and  disappointing  the  expectation  of  the  reader.  For  there 
is  no  proper  treatment  of  Messianic  prophecy  here.  That  subject  is  really  confined 
to  three  of  the  lectures,  and  it  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  use  the  author  proposes 
to  make  of  it  in  the  way  of  Apology.  In  these  chapters  the  author  presents  many 
of  the  most  important  features  of  Messianic  prophecy,  but  does  not  show  any  fresh- 
ness or  originality  of  research  into  the  subject,  or  any  proper  conception  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Messianic  idea.  As  a  treatise  on  Messianic  prophecy  it  is  a  decided 
failure.  As  an  effort  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  it  is  interesting  and  worthy 
of  attention.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Hebrew  Utopia:  A  Study  of  Messianic  Prophecy.     ByW.  F.  Adeney.     Lon- 
don, 1879. 

The  author  uses  the  title  as  the  most  convenient  term  to  represent  "  a  Hebrew 
picture  of  the  perfect  state — though  unlike  Sir  Thomas  More's  ideal,  which  he 
naively  tells  us,  ■  contains  many  things  to  be  desired  rather  than  expected/  this 
Utopia  embodies  presages  and  promises  of  its  ultimate  realization."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  explanation,  we  must  regard  the  first  title  as  an  unfortunate  and  misleading 
one,  too  much  savoring  of  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  popular  taste  for  something  new, 
and  that  the  second  title  is  the  one  adequately  characterizing  the  book.  It  is  a  study 
of  Messianic  prophecy,  and  as  such,  fresh,  bright,  and  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
author  at  the  start  justly  rebukes  those  who  think  that  "  the  Christianity  of  Augus- 
tine or  Calvin  is  lurking  secretly  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  earlier  cultus;" 
and  who  wish  "  to  hunt  up  in  the  vast  arcana  of  Hebrew  prophecy  predictions 
which  would  fit  any  event,  from  the  exodus  of  Israel  to  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria," 
He  then  brings  out  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Messianic  prophecies  ;  the  great 
complexity  of  their  environment ;  the  poetic  language  and  extreme  form  and  license; 
the  connection  with  the  personality  of  the  prophets ;  their  association  with  cotenv 
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porary  history — all  which  is  happily,  though  briefly,  stated  in  a  popular  form.     He 
regards  prophetic  inspiration  as  "  an  enlightening  and  stimulating  power,  which 
enables  the  prophet  to  see  and  know  what  he  could  not  know  or  see  in  the  lower 
region  of  his  normal  consciousness,  while  at  the  same  time  he  retains  unfettered  his 
own  individuality  of  thought."  . ..."  In  the  greatest  prophets  we  meet  with  the 
least  of  the  allegorical  and  vision  element,  and  the  most  of  the  direct  and  rational 
utterance  of  truth."    The  author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  development  of 
Messianic  prophecy  from  the  earliest  ages  until  the  close  of  prophecy.    This  takes 
up  the  body  of  the  book,  or  some  220  pages.    As  a  study  the  work  is  well  done, 
and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject,  although  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author  in  many  of  his  interpretations  of  particular  passages  and  his  arrangement 
of  some  of  the  prophecies  in  the  order  of  historical  development.     He  yields  too 
easily  to  the- weight  of  authority  of  the  leading  exegetes  of  the  Continent.     Not 
pretending  to  be  more  than  a  study,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  criticising  it  for  its 
omissions  and  incompleteness.    The  final  chapter  is  a  very  good  statement  of  the 
fulfillment  of  Messianic  prophecy.    To  the  sentiment  of  the  closing  page  we  entirely 
subscribe :  "  Thus  in  the  present  condition  of  Christianity  we  see  that  the  seed  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy  has  germinated  and  borne  some  fruit,  and  is  still  growing  contin- 
ually, so  that  we  have  good  reason  to  look  for  its  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  final  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  dispensation."  C.  A.  B. 


II.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

«A  Handbook  to  the  Bible  :  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
derived  from  Ancient  Monuments  and  Modern  Exploration.  By  F.  R.  Conder  and 
C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  439.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co. 

This  volume  furnishes  us  one  of  the  most  welcome  and  serviceable  of  helps  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  He  must  have  a  rich  library  who  possesses  the  most  important 
documentary  material  upon  which  the  editors  have  drawn  with  great  care  and  ex- 
cellent judgment.  And  he  must  have  traveled  in  the  Holy  Land  with,  or  like,  Lieut. 
Conder,  the  commander  of  the  British  Palestine  Exploration  Expedition,  who  should 
have  his  opportunities  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  its  geography,  topography,  natural 
history,  and  other  kindred  things. 

The  volume  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  history  and  life  of  the  Hebrews, 
viewed  independently  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  the  characteristics  and 
experiences  of  the  country. 

The  compactness  of  the  volume,  the  felicitous  arrangement  of  its  material,  the 
broad,  diligent,  and  judicious  use  which  has  been  made  of  its  sources,  the  rare  per- 4 
sonal  opportunities  of,  at  least,  one  of  its  editors,  and  the  manifest  competence  of 
both,  its  attractive  style,  its  numerous  tables  and  copious  indexes,  will  make  it  a 
constant  companion  to  those  who  know  when  they  have  found  a  prize.     C.  A.  A. 

Thk  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn, 
Abbot  of  Loccum,  and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory  in  Hanover.  Edited 
and  translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  from  the  third  German  edition,  by  Eg- 
bert C.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1879. 
pp.  508.     i2mo. 

In  a  private  conversation,  some  years  ago,  George  Bancroft  remarked  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  history  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  not 
jet  been  adequately  handled.  He  may  still  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But  for  popu- 
lar impression  and  effect  this  work  of  Uhlhorn  certainly  goes  far  ahead  of  anything 
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that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  of  prophecy,  and  that,  therefore,  Christianity 
is  a  revelation  from  God.  The  author  so  well  states  his  course  of  argument  (p.  314- 
1 5)  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  him  :  "  Our  first  lecture  was  of  an  intro- 
ductory character ;  in  it  we  offered  some  suggestions  on  the  nature  and  importance 
of  prophecy  in  general.  In  our  second  lecture,  after  adverting  to  the  claim  of  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah,  we  considered  the  argument  arising  from  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, and  showed  that  these  prophecies  are  contained  in  records  which  were  indis- 
putably written  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that,  if  fulfilled,  this  fulfilment  could  not  have  been  predicted  by  human 
sagacity.  In  our  third  lecture,  we  considered  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, and  proved  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  primary  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah — that  is,  prophecies  which  apply  to  Him  only  and  cannot  be  predicated 
of  another — that  there  is  an  ideal  king  who  is  the  subject  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Our 
fourth  lecture  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  sec- 
ondary and  typical  prophecies.  The  fifth  lecture  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
one  of  the  series  ;  it  formed  the  application  of  the  argument ;  in  it  we  proved,  by  a 
variety  of  particulars,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  Messianic  prophecy 
and  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that,  consequently,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  divinely  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  in  the  sixth 
lecture  we  illustrated  our  argument  by  a  special  reference  to  the  remarkable  prophecy 
of  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
We  now  proceed  in  this  concluding  lecture  to  the  application  of  the  whole  subject ; 
to  advert  to  those  important  doctrinal  and  practical  inferences  which  are  deducible 
from  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus." 

From  the  author's  own  statement  of  his  plan  and  its  accomplishment,  while  prais- 
ing the  book  for  clearness  and  precision  of  statement  and  a  generally  fair  and  schol- 
arly tone  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  we  must  yet  condemn  the  title  of  the  book 
as  entirely  misleading  and  disappointing  the  expectation  of  the  reader.  For  there 
is  no  proper  treatment  of  Messianic  prophecy  here.  That  subject  is  really  confined 
to  three  of  the  lectures,  and  it  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  use  the  author  proposes 
to  make  of  it  in  the  way  of  Apology.  In  these  chapters  the  author  presents  many 
of  the  most  important  features  of  Messianic  prophecy,  but  does  not  show  any  fresh- 
ness or  originality  of  research  into  the  subject,  or  any  proper  conception  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Messianic  idea.  As  a  treatise  on  Messianic  prophecy  it  is  a  decided 
failure.  As  an  effort  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  it  is  interesting  and  worthy 
of  attention.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Hebrew  Utopia  :  A  Study  of  Messianic  Prophecy.     By  W.  F.  Adeney.    Lon- 
don, 1879. 

The  author  uses  the  title  as  the  most  convenient  term  to  represent  "  a  Hebrew 
picture  of  the  perfect  state — though  unlike  Sir  Thomas  More's  ideal,  which  he 
naively  tells  us,  •  contains  many  things  to  be  desired  rather  than  expected/  this 
Utopia  embodies  presages  and  promises  of  its  ultimate  realization."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  explanation,  we  must  regard  the  first  title  as  an  unfortunate  and  misleading 
one,  too  much  savoring  of  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  popular  taste  for  something  new, 
and  that  the  second  title  is  the  one  adequately  characterizing  the  book.  It  is  a  study 
of  Messianic  prophecy,  and  as  such,  fresh,  bright,  and  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
author  at  the  start  justly  rebukes  those  who  think  that  "  the  Christianity  of  Augus- 
tine or  Calvin  is  lurking  secretly  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  earlier  cultus;" 
and  who  wish  "  to  hunt  up  in  the  vast  arcana  of  Hebrew  prophecy  predictions 
which  would  fit  any  event,  from  the  exodus  of  Israel  to  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria." 
He  then  brings  out  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Messianic  prophecies  ;  the  great 
complexity  of  their  environment ;  the  poetic  language  and  extreme  form  and  license; 
the  connection  with  the  personality  of  the  prophets ;  their  association  with  cotenv 
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pwary  history — all  which  is  happily,  though  briefly,  stated  in  a  popular  form.    He 
regards  prophetic  inspiration  as  "  an  enlightening  and  stimulating  power,  which 
enables  the  prophet  to  see  and  know  what  he  could  not  know  or  see  in  the  lower 
region  of  his  normal  consciousness,  while  at  the  same  time  he  retains  unfettered  his 
own  individuality  of  thought."  . ..."  In  the  greatest  prophets  we  meet  with  the 
least  of  the  allegorical  and  vision  element,  and  the  most  of  the  direct  and  rational 
utterance  of  truth."     The  author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  development  of 
Messianic  prophecy  from  the  earliest  ages  until  the  close  of  prophecy.    This  takes 
op  the  body  of  the  book,  or  some  220  pages.    As  a  study  the  work  is  well  done, 
and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject,  although  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author  m  many  of  his  interpretations  of  particular  passages  and  his  arrangement 
of  some  of  the  prophecies  in  the  order  of  historical  development.     He  yields  too 
easily  to  the- weight  of  authority  of  the  leading  exegetes  of  the  Continent.     Not 
pretending  to  be  more  than  a  study,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  criticising  it  for  its 
omissions  and  incompleteness.    The  final  chapter  is  a  very  good  statement  ot  the 
MfiQment  of  Messianic  prophecy.    To  the  sentiment  of  the  closing  page  we  entirely 
subscribe : "  Thus  in  the  present  condition  of  Christianity  we  see  that  the  seed  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy  has  germinated  and  borne  some  fruit,  and  is  still  growing  contin- 
ually, so  that  we  have  good  reason  to  look  for  its  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  final  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  dispensation."  C.  A.  B. 


II.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Bible:  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
derived  from  Ancient  Monuments  and  Modern  Exploration.  By  F.  R.  Conder  and 
CR.  Conder,  R.E.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  439.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
&Co. 

This  volume  furnishes  us  one  of  the  most  welcome  and  serviceable  of  helps  to  the 
stady  of  the  Bible,  He  must  have  a  rich  library  who  possesses  the  most  important 
documentary  material  upon  which  the  editors  have  drawn  with  great  care  and  ex- 
hibit judgment.  And  he  must  have  traveled  in  the  Holy  Land  with,  or  like,  Lieut. 
C°n<ler,  the  commander  of  the  British  Palestine  Exploration  Expedition,  who  should 
kve  his  opportunities  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  its  geography,  topography,  natural 
°*tory,  and  other  kindred  things. 

,  The  volume  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  history  and  life  of  the  Hebrews, 
ne*td  independently  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  the  characteristics  and 
e*Pttiences  of  the  country. 

.The  compactness  of  the  voTume,  the  felicitous  arrangement  of  its  material,  the 
^Oad,  diligent,  and  judicious  use  which  has  been  made  of  its  sources,  the  rare  per-| 
iT^nal  opportunities  of,  at  least,  one  of  its  editors,  and  the  manifest  competence  of 
T**th,  its  attractive  style,  its  numerous  tables  and  copious  indexes,  will  make  it  a 
instant  companion  to  those  who  know  when  they  have  found  a  prize.     C.  A.  A. 

**«  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn, 
Abbot  of  Loccutn,  and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory  in  Hanover.  Edited 
and  translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  from  the  third  German  edition,  by  Eg- 
bert C.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1879. 

pp.  508.      I20QO. 

In  a  private  conversation,  some  years  ago,  George  Bancroft  remarked  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  history  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  not 
)et  been  adequately  handled.  He  may  still  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But  for  popu- 
lar impression  and  effect  this  work  of  Uhlhorn  certainly  goes  far  ahead  of  anything 
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that  Jesus  of  NazaretK  is  the  Messiah  of  prophecy,  and  that,  therefore,  Christianity 
is  a  revelation  from  God.  The  author  so  well  states  his  course  of  argument  (p.  314- 
1 5)  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  him  :  "  Our  first  lecture  was  of  an  intro- 
ductory character ;  in  it  we  offered  some  suggestions  on  the  nature  and  importance 
of  prophecy  in  general.  In  our  second  lecture,  after  adverting  to  the  claim  of  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah,  we  considered  the  argument  arising  from  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, and  showed  that  these  prophecies  are  contained  in  records  which  were  indis- 
putably written  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that,  if  fulfilled,  this  fulfilment  could  not  have  been  predicted  by  human 
sagacity.  In  our  third  lecture,  we  considered  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, and  proved  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  primary  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah — that  is,  prophecies  which  apply  to  Him  only  and  cannot  be  predicated 
of  another — that  there  is  an  ideal  king  who  is  the  subject  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Our 
fourth  lecture  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  sec- 
ondary  and  typical  prophecies.  The  fifth  lecture  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
one  of  the  series  ;  it  formed  the  application  of  the  argument ;  in  it  we  proved,  by  a 
variety  of  particulars,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  Messianic  prophecy 
and  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that,  consequently,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  divinely  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  in  the  sixth 
lecture  we  illustrated  our  argument  by  a  special  reference  to  the  remarkable  prophecy 
of  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
We  now  proceed  in  this  concluding  lecture  to  the  application  of  the  whole  subject ; 
to  advert  to  those  important  doctrinal  and  practical  inferences  which  are  deducible 
from  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus." 

From  the  author's  own  statement  of  his  plan  and  its  accomplishment,  while  prais- 
ing the  book  for  clearness  and  precision  of  statement  and  a  generally  fair  and  schol- 
arly tone  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  we  must  yet  condemn  the  title  of  the  book 
as  entirely  misleading  and  disappointing  the  expectation  of  the  reader.  For  there 
is  no  proper  treatment  of  Messianic  prophecy  here.  That  subject  is  really  confined 
to  three  of  the  lectures,  and  it  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  use  the  author  proposes 
to  make  of  it  in  the  way  of  Apology.  In  these  chapters  the  author  presents  many 
of  the  most  important  features  of  Messianic  prophecy,  but  does  not  show  any  fresh- 
ness or  originality  of  research  into  the  subject,  or  any  proper  conception  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Messianic  idea.  As  a  treatise  on  Messianic  prophecy  it  is  a  decided 
failure.  As  an  effort  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  it  is  interesting  and  worthy 
of  attention.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Hebrew  Utopia  :  A  Study  of  Messianic  Prophecy.     By  W.  F.  Adeney.    Lon- 
don, 1879. 

The  author  uses  the  title  as  the  most  convenient  term  to  represent  "  a  Hebrew 
picture  of  the  perfect  state — though  unlike  Sir  Thomas  More's  ideal,  which  he 
naively  tells  us,  •  contains  many  things  to  be  desired  rather  than  expected/  this 
Utopia  embodies  presages  and  promises  of  its  ultimate  realization."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  explanation,  we  must  regard  the  first  title  as  an  unfortunate  and  misleading 
one,  too  much  savoring  of  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  popular  taste  for  something  new, 
and  that  the  second  title  is  the  one  adequately  characterizing  the  book.  It  is  a  study 
of  Messianic  prophecy,  and  as  such,  fresh,  bright,  and  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
author  at  the  start  justly  rebukes  those  who  think  that  "  the  Christianity  of  Augus- 
tine or  Calvin  is  lurking  secretly  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  earlier  cultus  ;w 
and  who  wish  "  to  hunt  up  in  the  vast  arcana  of  Hebrew  prophecy  predictions 
which  would  fit  any  event,  from  the  exodus  of  Israel  to  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria." 
He  then  brings  out  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Messianic  prophecies  ;  the  great 
complexity  of  their  environment ;  the  poetic  language  and  extreme  form  and  license; 
the  connection  with  the  personality  of  the  prophets  ;  their  association  with 
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porary  history — all  which  is  happily,  though  briefly,  stated  in  a  popular  form.     He 
regards  prophetic  inspiration  as  "  an  enlightening  and  stimulating  power,  which 
enables  the  prophet  to  see  and  know  what  he  could  not  know  or  see  in  the  lower 
region  of  his  normal  consciousness,  while  at  the  same  time  he  retains  unfettered  his 
own  individuality  of  thought."  . ..."  In  the  greatest  prophets  we  meet  with  the 
least  of  the  allegorical  and  vision  element,  and  the  most  of  the  direct  and  rational 
utterance  of  truth.*'     The  author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  development  of 
Messianic  prophecy  from  the  earliest  ages  until  the  close  of  prophecy.    This  takes 
op  the  body  of  the  book,  or  some  220  pages.    As  a  study  the  work  is  well  done, 
and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject,  although  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author  in  many  of  his  interpretations  of  particular  passages  and  his  arrangement 
of  some  of  the  prophecies  in  the  order  of  historical  development.    He  yields  too 
easily  to  the- weight  of  authority  of  the  leading  exegetes  of  the  Continent.     Not 
pretending  to  be  more  than  a  study,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  criticising  it  for  its 
omissions  and  incompleteness.    The  final  chapter  is  a  very  good  statement  ot  the 
fcmUment  of  Messianic  prophecy.    To  the  sentiment  of  the  closing  page  we  entirely 
subscribe :  "  Thus  in  the  present  condition  of  Christianity  we  see  that  the  seed  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy  has  germinated  and  borne  some  fruit,  and  is  still  growing  contin- 
ually, so  that  we  have  good  reason  to  look  for  its  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  final  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  dispensation."  C.  A.  B. 


II.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Bible:  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
derived  from  Ancient  Monuments  and  Modern  Exploration.  By  F.  R.  Conder  and 
CUCoxder,  R.E.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  439.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
A  Co. 

This  volume  furnishes  us  one  of  the  most  welcome  and  serviceable  of  helps  to  the 
Sodjrof  the  Bible.  He  must  have  a  rich  library  who  possesses  the  most  important 
documentary  material  upon  which  the  editors  have  drawn  with  great  care  and  ex- 
ceknt  judgment.  And  he  must  have  traveled  in  the  Holy  Land  with,  or  like,  Lieut. 
Gender,  the  commander  of  the  British  Palestine  Exploration  Expedition,  who  should 
7"e  his  opportunities  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  its  geography,  topography,  natural 
**tory,  and  other  kindred  things. 

.  Tk  volume  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  history  and  life  of  the  Hebrews, 
***ed  independently  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  the  characteristics  and 
c*Pcriences  of  the  country. 

•    The  compactness  of  the  voTume,  the  felicitous  arrangement  of  its  material,  the 
^**>ad,  dQigent,  and  judicious  use  which  has  been  made  of  its  sources,  the  rare  per- 4 
kT^al  opportunities  of,  at  least,  one  of  its  editors,  and  the  manifest  competence  of 
^T^th,  its  attractive  style,  its  numerous  tables  and  copious  indexes,  will  make  it  a 
^^*atant  companion  to  those  who  know  when  they  have  found  a  prize.     C.  A.  A. 

^11  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn, 
Abbot  of  Loccum,  and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory  in  Hanover.  Edited 
and  translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  from  the  third  German  edition,  by  Eg- 
bert C.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1879. 
pp.  508.     i2mo. 

^   In  a  private  conversation,  some  years  ago,  George  Bancroft  remarked  that,  in  his 

-S\idgment,  the  history  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  not 

V*t  been  adequately  handled.    He  may  still  be  of  the  same  opinion.    But  for  popu- 

*^r  impiession  and  effect  this  work  of  Uhlhorn  certainly  goes  far  ahead  of  anything 
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that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  of  prophecy,  and  that,  therefore,  Christianity 
is  a  revelation  from  God.  The  author  so  well  states  his  course  of  argument  (p.  314- 
1 5)  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  him  :  "  Our  first  lecture  was  of  an  intro- 
ductory character ;  in  it  we  offered  some  suggestions  on  the  nature  and  importance 
of  prophecy  in  general.  In  our  second  lecture,  after  adverting  to  the  claim  of  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah,  we  considered  the  argument  arising  from  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, and  showed  that  these  prophecies  are  contained  in  records  which  were  indis- 
putably written  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that,  if  fulfilled,  this  fulfilment  could  not  have  been  predicted  by  human 
sagacity.  In  our  third  lecture,  we  considered  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  prophe- 
cies, and  proved  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  primary  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah — that  is,  prophecies  which  apply  to  Him  only  and  cannot  be  predicated 
of  another — that  there  is  an  ideal  king  who  is  the  subject  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Our 
fourth  lecture  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  sec- 
ondary and  typical  prophecies.  The  fifth  lecture  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
one  of  the  series  ;  it  formed  the  application  of  the  argument ;  in  it  we  proved,  by 
variety  of  particulars,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  Messianic  propheqm 
and  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that,  consequently,  Jesus  o^ 
Nazareth  is  the  Messiah  divinely  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  in  the  six 
lecture  we  illustrated  our  argument  by  a  special  reference  to  the  remarkable  prophe 
of  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaia 
We  now  proceed  in  this  concluding  lecture  to  the  application  of  the  whole  subje 
to  advert  to  those  important  doctrinal  and  practical  inferences  which  are  deduci 
from  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus." 

From  the  author's  own  statement  of  his  plan  and  its  accomplishment,  while  p 
ing  the  book  for  clearness  and  precision  of  statement  and  a  generally  fair  and  sch. 
arly  tone  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject,  we  must  yet  condemn  the  title  of  the 
as  entirely  misleading  and  disappointing  the  expectation  of  the  reader.     For  th. 
is  no  proper  treatment  of  Messianic  prophecy  here.    That  subject  is  really  confi 
to  three  of  the  lectures,  and  it  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  use  the  author  propcs* 
to  make  of  it  in  the  way  of  Apology.    In  these  chapters  the  author  presents  im  .2 
of  the  most  important  features  of  Messianic  prophecy,  but  does  not  show  any 
ness  or  originality  of  research  into  the  subject,  or  any  proper  conception  of  the 
opment  of  the  Messianic  idea.    As  a  treatise  on  Messianic  prophecy  it  is  a  dec 
failure.    As  an  effort  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  it  is  interesting  and  woiffij 
of  attention.  C.  A.  13. 


The  Hebrew  Utopia  :  A  Study  of  Messianic  Prophecy.     By  W.  F.  Adensy. 
don,  1879. 

The  author  uses  the  title  as  the  most  convenient  term  to  represent  "  a  Hebrew 
picture  of  the  perfect  state — though  unlike  Sir  Thomas  More's  ideal,  which   he 
naively  tells  us,  •  contains  many  things  to  be  desired  rather  than  expected/  tbis 
Utopia  embodies  presages  and  promises  of  its  ultimate  realization."    Notwithstaii<J* 
ing  this  explanation,  we  must  regard  the  first  title  as  an  unfortunate  and  misleading 
one,  too  much  savoring  of  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  popular  taste  for  something  dc^i 
and  that  the  second  title  is  the  one  adequately  characterizing  the  book.    It  is  a  st9*4l 
of  Messianic  prophecy,  and  as  such,  fresh,  bright,  and  exceedingly  interesting.  '!"■* 
author  at  the  start  justly  rebukes  those  who  think  that  "  the  Christianity  of  Aug^^j 
tine  or  Calvin  is  lurking  secretly  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  earlier  culta^l 
and  who  wish  "  to  hunt  up  in  the  vast  arcana  of  Hebrew  prophecy  predictt^1* 
which  would  fit  any  event,  from  the  exodus  of  Israel  to  the  liberation  of  Bu^ar*** 
He  then  brings  out  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Messianic  prophecies ;  the  g***' 
complexity  of  their  environment ;  the  poetic  language  and  extreme  form  and  lice***' 
the  connection  with  the  personality  of  the  prophets  ;  their  association  with  co^*^ 
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porary  history — all  which  is  happily,  though  briefly,  stated  in  a  popular  form.  He 
regards  prophetic  inspiration  as  "  an  enlightening  and  stimulating  power,  which 
enables  the  prophet  to  see  and  know  what  he  could  not  know  or  see  in  the  lower 
region  of  his  normal  consciousness,  while  at  the  same  time  he  retains  unfettered  his 
own  individuality  of  thought."  .  ..."  In  the  greatest  prophets  we  meet  with  the 
least  of  the  allegorical  and  vision  element,  and  the  most  of  the  direct  and  rational 
utterance  of  truth."  The  author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  development  of 
Messianic  prophecy  from  the  earliest  ages  until  the  close  of  prophecy.  This  takes 
up  the  body  of  the  book,  or  some  220  pages.  As  a  study  the  work  is  well  done, 
and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject,  although  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author  in  many  of  his  interpretations  of  particular  passages  and  his  arrangement 
of  some  of  the  prophecies  in  the  order  of  historical  development.  He  yields  too 
easily  to  the- weight  of  authority  of  the  leading  exegetes  of  the  Continent.  Not 
pretending  to  be  more  than  a  study,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  criticising  it  for  its 
omissions  and  incompleteness.  The  final  chapter  is  a  very  good  statement  ot  the 
fulfillment  of  Messianic  prophecy.  To  the  sentiment  of  the  closing  page  we  entirely 
subscribe  :  "  Thus  in  the  present  condition  of  Christianity  we  see  that  the  seed  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy  has  germinated  and  borne  some  fruit,  and  is  still  growing  contin- 
ually, so  that  we  have  good  reason  to  look  for  its  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  final  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  dispensation."  C.  A.  B. 


II.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

^A  Handbook  to  the  Bible  :  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
derived  from  Ancient  Monuments  and  Modern  Exploration.  By  F.  R.  Conder  and 
C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  439.  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co. 

This  volume  furnishes  us  one  of  the  most  welcome  and  serviceable  of  helps  to  the 
9tody  of  the  Bible.  He  must  have  a  rich  library  who  possesses  the  most  important 
documentary  material  upon  which  the  editors  have  drawn  with  great  care  and  ex- 
cellent judgment.  And  he  must  have  traveled  in  the  Holy  Land  with,  or  like,  Lieut. 
^Conder,  the  commander  of  the  British  Palestine  Exploration  Expedition,  who  should 
liave  his  opportunities  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  its  geography,  topography,  natural 
history,  and  other  kindred  things. 

The  volume  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  history  and  life  of  the  Hebrews, 
'Viewed  independently  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  the  characteristics  and 
experiences  of  the  country. 

The  compactness  of  the  volume,  the  felicitous  arrangement  of  its  material,  the 
broad,  diligent,  and  judicious  use  which  has  been  made  of  its  sources,  the  rare  per-| 
sonal  opportunities  of,  at  least,  one  of  its  editors,  and  the  manifest  competence  of 
both,  its  attractive  style,  its  numerous  tables  and  copious  indexes,  will  make  it  a 
constant  companion  to  those  who  know  when  they  have  found  a  prize.     C.  A.  A. 

The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn, 
Abbot  of  Loccum,  and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory  in  Hanover.  Edited 
and  translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  from  the  third  German  edition,  by  Eg- 
bert C.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner'a  Sons.  1879. 
pp.  508.     i2mo. 

In  a  private  conversation,  some  years  ago,  George  Bancroft  remarked  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  history  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  not 
yet  been  adequately  handled.  He  may  still  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But  for  popu- 
lar impression  and  effect  this  work  of  Uhlhorn  certainly  goes  far  ahead  of  anything 
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of  its  kind  and  compass  hitherto  put  forth.  The  first  edition  came  out  in  1874,  and 
now  this  American  translation  of  the  work  is  made  from  the  third  German  edition. 
Danish  and  Swedish  translations  have  also  appeared.  This  is  great  success  for  a 
book  going  over  ground  so  well  trodden.  And  the  success  is  deserved.  First  of 
all,  there  is  great  exactness,  along  with  great  amplitude,  of  learning.  We  get,  in 
most  cases,  the  results  of  the  latest  historic  criticism  :  as,  for  example,  that  no  edict 
of  toleration  was  issued  in  312,  but  only  directions  to  be  observed  by  officials  in  exe- 
cuting the  edict  of  311.  The  old  date  (a.d.  166)  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  is,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  stand.  But  the  special  charm  of  the  book  is  in  its  dramatic  power. 
The  author  has  a  happy  instinct  for  the  vital  aspects  and  relations  of  subjects,  and 
knows  how  to  make  striking  pictures  of  men  and  events  by  a  few  masterly  strokes. 
His  countrymen  generally  are  painfully  deficient  in  this  respect.  Carlyle's  Dryas- 
dust is  hardly  a  caricature.  Even  Neander,  the  first  of  modern  Church  historians, 
is  tiresome  to  most  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  heretics,  like  Strauss 
and  Baur,  have  greatly  excelled  in  their  way  of  putting  things.  Uhlhorn  is  also  a 
master  of  this  high  art.  He  is  easy  to  read,  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  are 
commonly  considered  felicities  of  expression,  as  on  account  of  his  general  vigor  of 
movement,  and  prompt  seizure  of  the  strategic  points.  Everything  is  fresh,  even 
to  the  handling  of  the  oldest  materials ;  while  less  familiar  citations  and  incidents 
are  made  to  do  excellent  service  in  indicating  and  emphasizing  the  true  significance 
of  events.  And  then,  all  along,  whatever  occurred  is  looked  at  sharply  and  shrewd- 
ly from  the  standpoint  of  present  living  interests  and  problems.  We  may  not 
always  like  the  assumptions  of  our  author,  as,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  proper 
mutual  relations  of  Church  and  State,  but  we  must  respect  his  earnestness,  his 
orthodoxy,  and  his  humanity.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  one  of  rare  excellence  of 
the  highest  type,  and  ought  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation.  It  is  calculated  to  in- 
terest even  secular  readers,  and  will  no  doubt  greatly  promote  the  study  of  Church 
History.  A  word  or  two  about  the  author  himself  may  serve  to  explain  the  popular 
character  of  the  present  work.  His  full  baptismal  name  is  Johann  Gerhard  Wil- 
helm  Uhlhorn.  He  was  born  at  Osnabruck  in  Hanover  (where  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia was  signed  in  1648),  Feb.  17,  1826;  is  the  son  of  a  shoemaker;  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  GOttingen,  where  Ewald  held  sway  so  long.  A 
staunch  Lutheran,  his  earliest  published  work  was  a  Latin  essay,  of  forty-six  pages, 
on  Lutheran  Symbolics.  Equally  staunch  in  politics,  he  opposed,  as  Ewald  did,  the 
Prussian  absorption  of  his  native  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  has  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est in  all  social  questions.  His  reputation  as  a  critical  scholar  began  with  the  ap- 
pearance, in  1854,  of  his  work  (of  more  than  400  pages)  on  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies and  Recognitions.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed  assistant  preacher, 
and  afterwards  first  preacher,  to  the  Court  in  Hanover.  He  is  now  (since  1878)  at 
the  head  of  an  old  Cistercian  Abbey  (founded  in  1 170),  which  accepted  the  Reforma- 
tion in  1 591,  and  in  1817  became  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  evangelical  preach- 
ers. He  is  himself  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  preachers  in  Germany; 
and  has  published  a  great  many  sermons.  He  thus  combines,  in  a  high  degree, 
qualities  not  often  found  together,  his  eloquence  resting  on  a  very  solid  basis  of  criti- 
cal scholarship.  The  American  translation  is  a  piece  of  honest  good  work.  Prof. 
Smyth,  of  Andover,  assisted  by  his  friend  and  pupil,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ropes,  of  Ells- 
worth, Me.,  has  done  his  department  honor.  The  version  throbs  with  the  vigorous 
pulse  of  the  original.  A  little  more  freedom  here  and  there  would  have  made  us 
almost  forget  its  foreign  parentage.  R.  D.  H. 

Johannes  von  Damaskus.   Eine  patristische  Monographic    Von  Dr.  Joseph  Langkn. 
Gotha,  1879. 

Dr.  Langen  is  one  of  the  Old  Catholic  Professors  of  Theology  in  Bonn,  who  with 
Drs.  Reusch,  DGllinger,  Reinkens,  von  Schulte,  Friederich,  and  others,  left  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  in  consequence  of  the  Papal  infallibility  dogma  of  the  Vat- 
ican Council,  which  they  regard  as  contrary  to  Scripture  and  Catholic  tradition.  He 
took  part  in  the  remarkable  Old  Catholic  Conference  in  Bonn,  in  1874  and  1875, 
which  endeavored  to  adjust  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
concerning  the  double  or  single  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  made 
the  teaching  of  John  of  Damascus  the  basis  of  a  compromise,  namely  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  but  through  the  Son.  Soon  afterwards 
he  wrote  a  book  on  the  history  of  the  Procession  controversy,  "  Die  trinitarische 
Lehrdifferenz,''  etc.,  and  now  we  have  from  him  a  valuable  monograph  on  John  of 
Damascus.  Prof.  Langen  is  a  scholarly  and  ascetic-looking  gentleman,  and  is  an 
earnest  and  devout  Catholic  in  all  points  except  the  new  dogmas  of  Vatican  Roman- 
ism. The  same  may  be  said  of  his  colleague,  Prof.  Reusch.  They  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  their  Professorships  from  the  Prussian  Government,  but  have  very  few 
students.    Roman  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  hear  their  lectures.  . 

John  of  Damascus  is  the  greatest  systematic  divine  of  the  old  Greek  Church, 
and  commands  as  much  authority  in  that  Church  as  Augustine  or  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  the  Latin.  He  gathered  up  the  theological  labors  of  the  older  Greek  fathers  and 
reduced  them  to  a  complete  system  in  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith  " 
(huSotrit  oKpipfc  rfc  dpdodot-ov  msrti^).  Of  his  outward  life  little  is  known.  He  was 
born  in  Damascus,  was  learned  in  all  the  sciences  and  arts  of  his  age,  became  a 
priest  and  a  monk,  took  an  active  part  in  the  violent  image  controversy  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  worship  of  images,  lived  in  Damascus,  Constantinople,  and  the  Convent 
of  Mar  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  died  in  extreme  old  age  before  the  year  754. 
He  wrote*  besides  his  great  doctrinal  and  polemical  works  and  commentaries,  a 
number  of  hymns,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  by  John  Mason  Neal,  and 
incorporated  in  recent  Protestant  hymn-books. 

The  work  before  us,  after  an  introductory  discussion  on  the  importance  of  John  of 
Damascus,  gives  a  critical  view  of  his  legendary  biographies,  a  full  exposition  of  his 
writings,  and  last  explains  the  relation  of  his  dogmatic  system  to  the  Oriental  and 
Occidental  theology  of  the  present  time.  The  work  is  written  in  a  calm,  impartial, 
historical  tone  and  fills  a  space  in  patristic  literature.  P.  S. 

Peter  dee  Eremete,  ein  kritischer  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  ersten  Kreuzzuges. 
Von  Heinrich  Hagenmeyer.    Leipsic,  1879. 

Since  the  12th  century,  that  is,  since  the  time  of  William  of  Tyre,  Peter  the  Her- 
mit has  stood  as  the  principal  figure  in  the  picture  of  the  first  crusade,  as  the  author 
of  the  whole  movement  and  its  most  powerful  agency.  His  visions  in  Jerusalem, 
his  meeting  with  Urban  II.  in  Rome,  his  preaching  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany 
have  generally  been  represented  as  the  first  and  almost  as  the  only  cause  of  the 
lirst  crusade,  and  the  impression  which  the  writers  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
produced  by  means  of  fantastical  and  mystical  legends,  the  writers  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  have  reproduced  by  means  of  psychological  subtleties  and  quaint  % 
picturesqueness. 

The  first  who  uttered  a  doubt  with  respect  to  the  correctness  of  this  representa- 
tion was  Prof.  Heinrich  von  Sybel  in  his  Geschichte  des  ersten  Kreuzzuges,  1841. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  between  the  report  of  the  first  crusade  by  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre,  who  was  not  a  contemporary  of  the  event,  and  the  reports  of  those 
who  were,  such  as  Guibert  of  Vogent,  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  Raimond  de  Ayiles, 
Anna  Commena,  etc.,  there  are  found  not  only  a  number  of  minor  discrepancies 
in  detail,  but  also  a  considerable  difference  in  the  conceptions  of  the  whole,  and 
that,  according  to  the  latter  and  more  trustworthy  accounts,  a  much  more  modest 
part  should  be  ascribed  to  Peter  the  Hermit. 

Prof,  von  Sybel's  view,  however,  remained  a  mere  suggestion  until  Mr.  Heinrich 
Hagenmeyer  now,  in  the  above  work,  has  given  the  subject  an  exhaustive  treatment, 
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based  on  a  thorough  critical  sifting  of  the  sources.  The  result  is  a  complete  substantw 
tion  of  Prof,  von  Sybel's  ideas.  Thus  the  author  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  PeK. 
the  Hermit  received  no  vision  in  Jerusalem,  because  he  never  was  there,  and  had  zm*o 
conversation  with  Pope  Urban  II.,  because  he  never  saw  him,  etc.  His  labor  *n 
rousing  Western  Europe  and  bringing  about  the  first  crusade  may  have  been  qu 
phenomenal  in  its  appearance,  but  it  lies  on  the  second  line ;  the  true  master  of  t 
work  was  the  Pope  himself. 

The  critical  process  by  which  these  events  have  been  stripped  of  their  legend 
ornaments  and  reduced  to  their  true  historical  elements,  has  consumed  a  good  d 
of  learning  and  required  a  high  degree  of  precision  and  acuteness.     The  book 
nevertheless,  very  pleasant  to  read ;  its  scholarship  is  elegant  and  its  argumentati 
both  clear  and  easy  to  follow.  P.  S— _ 

Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  our  Church  Universal.  By  European  writers  from  — —  Ime 
German  as  edited  by  Dr.  Ferd.  Piper,  now  translated  and  edited,  with  added  Li' 
by  American  writers,  by  Dr.  H.  M.  MacCracken. 


It  was  a  happy  thought  that  led  Dr.  MacCracken  to  devote  himself  to  the  p 
ration  of  this  highly  interesting  volume.  The  great  work  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Pi 
on  which  it  is  based — a  Protestant  Bollandist  collection — is  very  little  know 
this  country.  It  comprises  a  complete  calendar  of  Christian  biography  for  e 
day  in  the  year,  the  monographs  being  furnished  by  a  large  body  of  the  most  emi 
Protestant  scholars  in  Europe.  The  complete  work  was  published  by  Tauchnii 
1875,  and  has  met  with  signal  favor  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

From  this  great  body  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  worthies,  Dr.  MacCracrl^cren 
has  selected  with  excellent  judgment,  about  eighty  of  the  most  eminent,  after       t:he 
time  of  the  apostolic  fathers.     They  include  such  names  as  Augustine,  Ulprmalas, 
Chrysostom,  St.  Patrick,   Bernard   of  Clairvaux,  Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Ta_m_*ler, 
Wyclif,  Luther,  Calvin,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Richard  Baxter,  etc. ;  and  when  w&    -add 
the  names  of  such  writers  as  Neander,  Krummacher,  Semisch,  Ranke,  Hase.   "V^an 
Oosterzee,  Hagenbach,  Henry,  Tholuck — and  many  other  of  the  contributors  a.i-c  of 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  merit — it  will  be  easily  seen  how  rich  a  mine  of  biograph*  ical 
ore  has  here  been  developed. 

Beside  translating  all  these  monographs  into  English,  Dr.  MacCracken  has  fo+md 
time,  amid  the  labors  of  a  large  pastoral  care,  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  an 
entirely  new  volume,  containing  sketches  of  some  thirty  American  "  leaders  of"  the 
Church,"  consisting  of  such  as  Edwards,  Makemie,  Witherspoon,  Bishop  WJ*ife, 
John  Henry  Livingstone,  Alexander  Campbell,  Francis  Wayland,  Drs.  Hodge    and 
Alexander,  Albert  Barnes,  and  a  number  of  missionary  worthies. 

These  names  have  been  taken  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Church  with  entire 
impartiality,  and  by  a  judicious  system  of  selection ;  three  lives  being  allowed  to 
each  of  the  principal  churches,  and  the  preparation  of  the  sketches  usually  assigned 
to  writers  of  their  own  communion. 

Many  of  these  monographs  are  gems  of  religious  biography.    The  book  is  weJl 
indexed,  an  excellent  thing  in  a  book ;  and  an  ingenious  device  has  been  adopted 
for  making  it  more  practically  useful  to  ministers  and  Sunday-school  teachers. 
Facts  or  sentiments,  to  the  number  of  a  round  thousand,  have  been  selected  from 
these  biographies,  and  arranged  under  appropriate  heads  with  references  to  page 
and  volume,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  citation.    The  value  of  such  a  work  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  illustration  it  gives  of  the  identity  of  Christian  experience 
in  all  ages,  and  under  all  diversities  of  Church  life,  and  even  of  creed,  is  so  obvious       ■  >i 
as  to  need  no  remark.  M  ^ 

We  hope  the  experience  of  the  editor  of  this  volume,  mentioned  in  his  prelaw, 
and  the  helps  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  biographies  themselves,  will  lead 
many  ministers  to  furnish  their  hearers,  from  time  to  time,  with  that  food  foredifi- 
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cation  which  is  found  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.    Why  should  not  Protestants  have 
a  saints'  calendar  as  well  as  Romanists  ? 

For  private  reading,  perhaps  the  complete  scheme  of  Dr.  Piper  would  be  best 
The  Christian  would  have  by  his  side  a  brief  religious  biography  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  as  he  has,  or  used  to  have,  his  "  daily  food."  But  for  the  preacher,  here  are 
ample  materials.  Suppose  he  should  say  to  his  congregation  in  advance :  '*  The 
17th  day  of  March  will  be  observed  by  some  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
country,  and  other  millions  elsewhere,  as  the  festival  of  St.  Patrick.  I  shall  take 
the  opportunity  on  that  day,  or  the  Sunday  nearest  it,  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
real  character  and  history  of  that  much-calumniated  apostle  of  Ireland."  Or :  "  The 
present  year  is  believed  to  be  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
entire  Bible  in  English.  I  shall  improve  the  next  31st  of  December,  the  day  when 
Wyclif  rested  from  his  labors,  to  present  you  a  view  of  the  life  and  influence  of 
that  illustrious  servant  of  God,"  etc.,  etc.  In  these  days  when  it  becomes  so  im- 
perative to  augment,  by  any  ingenious  and  legitimate  methods,  the  interest  and  at- 
tractiveness of  the  pulpit,  an  occasional  series  of  biographical  sermons  may  be 
safely  recommended  to  every  pastor.  S.  M.  H. 

The  Ancient  British  Church.    A  Historical  Essay  by  John  Pryce,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Bangor.     London,  1878. 

The  origin  of  British  Christianity  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  fact  is  certain  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  England  long  before  St.  Augustine  landed  in  Kent, 
and  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  crossed  the  channel  to  aid  the  Britons  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Picts  and  Scots  from  the  north.  But  the  precise  time  and  agency  are 
unknown.  The  Galatians,  or  Gauls,  who  had  migrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  to  Asia  Minor,  were  the  first 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race  to  which  the  Gospel  was  preached,  and  it  is  a  bare  pos- 
sibility that  some  of  Paul's  converts  in  visiting  the  far  west  to  barter  their  hair-cloths 
for  the  useful  metal  of  Britain  may  have  brought  the  first  knowledge  of  Christianity 
to  their  fellow  Celts. 

This  is  at  least  as  likely  as  any  of  the  ten  different  agencies  to  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  that  island  has  been  ascribed.  These  are  (1)  Bran,  the 
lather  of  Caradog ;  (2)  S.  Paul ;  (3)  S.  Peter  ;  (4)  S.  Simon  Zelotes  ;  (5)  S.  Philip ; 
(6)  S.  James  the  elder ;  (7)  S.  John  ;  (8)  Aristobulus ;  (9)  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  (10) 
missionaries  sent  by  bishop  Eleutherius  of  Rome  at  the  request  of  Lucius,  a  British 
Icing.*  But  these  are  mere  legends  which  arose  after  the  sixth  century  from  the 
natural  desire  to  trace  the  origin  of  churches  to  the  apostolic  age. 

The  only  one  of  them  which  deserves  a  passing  notice  is  that  which  makes  Paul 
the  apostle  of  British  Christianity,  and  which  has  found  such  respectable  advocates 
^s  Ussher  and  Stillingfleet,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned  with  the  rest  as  a 
pious  fancy.  It  is  supposed  that  Paul,  between  his  first  and  second  captivity  in 
Rome,  visited  the  island  which  is  meant  by  "  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  West " 
(r6  rep/m  rfc  6voeoc\  according  to  the  famous  passage  of  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  ad 
Cor.  L  5).  But  this  must  be  either  Rome  itself  or  Spain,  whither  Paul  intended  to 
go  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28). 

The  first  clear  trace  of  Christianity  in  Britain  is  furnished  in  the  last  half  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  by  Tertullian,  who  speaks  of  the  haunts 
of  the  Britons  as  "inaccessible  to  the  Romans,  but  subjugated  to  Christ,"!  and  by 
Origen,  who  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  far-reaching  power  of  the  Gospel  has  pene- 
trated even  to  Britain,  notwithstanding  its  isolation  from  the  continent.^ 

*  Hadon  &  Stubbs,  Concilia,  22-26.     Pryce,  p.  31. 

f  Adv.  yud.  VII. :  "  Brittanorum  inaccessa  Romanis  loca,  Christo  vero  subdita." 

\  Homil.  VI.  in  Luc.t  I.-24  ;  comp.  HomiL  IV.  in  Ezek. 
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The  book  before  us  is  confined  to  the  ancient  British  Church.  It  goes  especially 
into  the  legendary  history  of  Wales,  where  British  Christianity  lingered  longest  after 
the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  and  the  introduction  of  Roman  Christianity  under  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great.  It  gives  the  early  history  of  the  Sees  of  Bangor,  of  S.  David 
and  Llandaff.  It  enters  on  the  conflict  between  British  and  Anglo-Roman  Chris- 
tianity after  the  landing  of  S.  Augustine  and  his  thirty  fellow  monks  from  Rome. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  conflict  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Roman  Christianity,  but 
British  Christianity  never  was  entirely  extinguished,  and  traces  of  its  influence  may 
be  found  in  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  and  in  the  subsequent  prevalence  of  dis- 
sent in  Wales.  P.  S. 

Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Sittenlehre  in  der  Zeit  des  Neuen  Testaments. 
Von  Albrecht  Thoma.    8vo,  pp.  380.    Haarlem,  1879. 

The  Teyler  Society,  one  of  whose  prize  essays  is  published  in  the  volume  before 
us,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  make  its  awards  in  the  spirit  of  modern  criticism.  Neither 
are  its  honors  given  to  feeble  productions.  The  character  of  our  author's  work 
justifies  in  both  these  respects  the  distinction  which  it  gained  for  him  from  Prof. 
Kuenen  and  his  associates  of  the  Society. 

The  times  are  somewhat  weary  of  religion,  and  call  for  ethical  views  of  the  world 
(p.  2).  The  moral  ideas  and  aims  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament, 
are  claiming  and  gaining  attention  beyond  the  dogmatic  ;  and  now,  at  length,  most 
of  all  in  regard  to  Christ  himself,  amends  are  to  be  made  for  the  long  error  of  theol- 
ogy and  the  Church  in  magnifying  dogma  and  ecclesiasticism,  and  overlooking  the 
moral,  which  was  the  paramount,  purpose. 

Our  author,  a  Mannheim  pastor,  evidently  a  man  of  ability  and  scholarship,  dis- 
tributes the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced 
criticism, — agrees  with  its  conclusions  in  respect  to  authorship,  occasion,  and  pur- 
pose,— with  it  makes  ideas  and  theories  dominate  over  the  most  explicit  and  repeated 
statements  of  fact, — finds  tendencies  and  contrasts  and  antagonisms  in  the  different 
forms  of  statement  which  appear  in  its  different  parts,  and  therefore  must  find  in  it 
different  and  conflicting  moral  conceptions  and  aims.  The  teachings  of  Christ,  Paul, 
and  the  post-Pauline  Church  are  interpreted  and  exhibited  in  this  interest. 

Detailed  illustration  and  criticism  are  excluded  by  our  limits.  Taking  an  entirely 
different  view  of  the  N.  T.  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  we  read  hardly  a  page 
without  dissent  from  what  is  argued,  asserted,  or  assumed.  Yet  we  readily  acknowl- 
edge indebtedness  to  the  essay  for  many  important  suggestions  in  detail,  and  much 
material  for  thought  in  respect  both  to  the  individual  themes  which  the  essay  treats, 
and  the  tendency  which  it  illustrates.  C.  A.  A. 

History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of  France.  By  Henry  M.  Baird,  D.D, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Vols.  I.,  II.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1879.     pp.  577  and  681,  8vo. 

The  marvellous  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  has 
waited  long  for  a  competent  historian.  As  early  as  151 2,  five  years  before  Martin 
Luther  had  challenged,  by  his  immortal  theses,  the  papal  hierarchy,  Jaques  I-efevre 
published  at  Paris  his  commentary  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  in  which  he  presented 
and  advocated  the  same  views  of  divine  truth  that  afterward  were  so  ably  defended 
by  the  great  German  reformer  at  Wittemberg.  In  1521  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed 
by  Lefevre,  Farcl,  Roussel,  Mazurier,  and  other  godly  preachers,  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  episcopal  city  of  Meaux,  scarcely  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Paris.  The 
common  people  heard  them  gladly,  and  not  a  few  also  of  the  nobler  sort.  Through 
all  the  region  round  about  the  blessed  infection  spread.  Even  Bric,onnet,  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  himself  favored  at  first  the  work  of  the  reformers.  All  over  the  land 
adherents  sprang  up  and  converts  were  multiplied.  The  palace  of  royalty  was 
pervaded,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  of  Francis  I.,  the 
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King  of  France,  very  early  lent  her  valuable  sympathy  and  powerful  aid  and  defence 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

The  papacy  took  the  alarm.  The  fires  of  persecution  were  kindled.  No  mercy 
was  shown  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation.  The  Church  and  the  State  com- 
bined by  fire  and  sword,  and  by  every  imaginable  torture,  to  root  out  the  new  doc- 
trine. Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  The  struggle  was  fierce  and  prolonged. 
In  spite  of  the  machinations  of  priests  and  princes  the  blessed  work  of  regeneration 
went  on,  until  at  the  end  of  not  more  than  forty  years  the  whole  land  was  filled  with 
converts  to  the  Gospel.  "  There  was  not  a  corner  of  the  kingdom  where  the  num- 
ber of  incipient  Protestant  churches  was  not  considerable."  Admiral  Coligny  pre- 
sented to  the  queen-mother  (1560)  "  a  list  of  more  than  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  churches,  which  petitioned  for  liberty  of  religion."  He  averred  that  "  in 
Normandy  alone  fifty  thousand  signatures  could  be  obtained  to  these  petitions,  so 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed."  They  became  at  length  a  power 
in  the  land,  and  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Not  even  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ters of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (1572),  sufficed  for  their  suppression.  They  strug- 
gled on,  increasing  still,  with  varied  fortunes,  until  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598). 
they  were  accorded  civil  rights  and  religious  liberty.  Yet  the  following  century  wit- 
nessed the  continuation  of  the  fierce  struggle,  until  by  the  revocation  (168$)  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  they  were  driven  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  scattered  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

The  story  of  this  heroic  conflict  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  exciting  in  the 

world's  history.     Brief  and  inadequate  accounts  only  have  hitherto  been  attempted. 

Browning,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Huguenots  during  the  Sixteenth  Century"  (3  vols., 

1829),  says:  "Among  the  many  works  which  relate  to  the  Huguenots  there  is 

scarcely  one  that  comprises  the  whole  in  a  connected  narrative,  and  not  one,  in  the 

English  language  at  least,  that  is  exclusively  historical."    The  difficulty  of  obtaining 

authentic  material  for  such  a  history  was  seriously  felt.   "  Before  the  revolution  of  1789 

a  succinct  history  of  the  Huguenots  would  assuredly  have  been  branded  as  libellous, 

and  the  few  works  composed  in  reference  thereto  were  printed  either  clandestinely 

or  in  foreign  countries." 

The  same  difficulties  existed  and  must  have  been  felt  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Smedley,  while  preparing  his  work  on  the  "  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion 
in  France.     London,  1832."    3  vols.,  i2mo.    Even  so  late  as  1841,  when  Merle 
«TAubigne  wrote,  for  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
liis  chapter  on    France,  he  said,    "  The   printed  materials  for  a  history  of   the 
Heformed  opinions  in  France  are  few  and  scanty,    owing  to  the  state   of  con- 
tinued trial  in  which  the   Reformed  congregations   have  existed."  Prof.   G.   De 
Felice,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  History  of  the  Protestants  of  France   from   the 
Commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time"  (1850),  a  Frenchman 
himself,  and  familiar  from  his  childhood  with  the  history  of  his  people,  was  more 
fortunate  than  Browning  in  his  resources.     "  It  would  have  been  easy,"  he  says, 
••  to  fill  entire  pages  with  what  the  Germans  call  the  literature  of  the  subject."    But 
though  he  could  say,  "  No  work  exists  in  our  language  which  traces  this  history 
complete,"  he  attempted  "  only  a  simple  abridgment  of  the  rich  and  diversified 
annals  of  the  French  Reformation."     His  work  was  clearly  open  to  the  criticism  of 
being  "  too  objective,  a  recital,  rather  than  what  modern  science  calls  a  history** 

It  is  true  that  Prof.  Baird's  honored  father,  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D.D.,  in 
commending  De  Felice's  History,  said :  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  after  it  has  appeared , 
the  religious  world  will  not  soon  desire  another  history  of  Protestantism  in  France." 
We  make  bold  to  say  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  lived  long  enough  to  confess  it. 
Another,  fuller,  more  exact,  more  thorough,  more  scientific,  more  scholarly,  more 
classical  history  of  that  grand  movement  was  a  desideratum,  which  not  even  the 
sprightly  and  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  "  The  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin  "  (8  vols.,  New  York,  1862-74),  could  supply. 
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Deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  and  impelled  by  an  ardent  love  both  lor 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  and  for  the  pursuit  of  historic  truth,  Prof.  Baird  years 
ago  set  himself,  and  has  devoted  in  the  interval  such  time  as  he  could  spare  from 
his  laborious  profession  and  other  pursuits,  to  the  preparation  of  the  work  that  he 
has  now  given  to  the  public.  He  has  availed  himself  of  all  accessible  material  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  noble  purpose.  A  vast  amount  of  documentary  information 
on  the  whole  subject  has  but  recently  come  to  light. 

••  The  last  twertty-nve  or  thirty  years,"  he  says,  "  have  been  remarkably  fruitful  in 
discoveries  and  publications  shedding  light  upon  the  history  of  France  during  the 
age  of  the  Reformation  and  the  years  immediately  following.  The  archives  of  all 
the  principal,  and  many  of  the  secondary,  capitals  of  Europe  have  been  explored. 
Valuable  manuscripts,  previously  known  to  few  scholars,  if  indeed  known  to  any, 
have  been  rescued  from  obscurity  and  threatened  destruction.  By  the  side  of  the 
voluminous  histories  and  chronicles  long  since  printed,  a  rich  store  of  contemporary 
correspondence  and  hitherto  unedited  memoirs  has  been  accumulated,  supplying  at 
once  the  most  copious  and  the  most  trustworthy  fund  of  life-like  views  of  the  past." 

A  specification  of  these  new  resources,  quite  extended  and  interesting,  follows, 
and  he  then  adds  : 

"  Of  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the  rise  of  the  Huguenots  by  these  and  similar 
works  it  has  been  my  aim  to  make  full  use.  At  the  same  time  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  period  can  be  obtained  save  by  mastering 
the  great  array  of  original  chronicles,  histories,  and  kindred  productions  with  which 
the  literary  world  has  long  been  acquainted — at  least  by  name.  This  result  I  have 
accordingly  endeavored  to  reach,  by  careful  and  patient  reading.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  specify  in  detail  the  numerous  authors  through  whose  writings  it  became  my 
laborious,  but  by  no  means  ungrateful,  task  to  make  my  way,  for  the  marginal  notes 
will  indicate  the  exact  line  of  the  study  pursued." 

The  result  is  a  work  so  thorough,  so  full,  so  exact,  so  fortified  by  authorities, 
cited  by  chapter  and  verse,  and  withal  so  scholarly,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  take 
its  place  among  the  classic  literature  of  the  language,  and  to  be  henceforth 
regarded  as  both  authentic  and  final  within  its  range.  It  comprises  a  period 
of  only  about  fifty-nine  years — from  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  (151 5),  to  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.  (1574),  including  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (1572). 
It  is  a  period  of  intense  interest,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  and 
Prof.  Baird  has  given  us,  so  far  as  concerns  France,  a  record  thereof,  not  only  of 
thrilling  interest,  but  wholly  without  a  rival  in  all  that  gives  history  its  value.  The 
table  of  contents  and  the  index  are  to  be  commended  for  their  fulness.  The 
typography,  we  may  add,  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  text.  E.  F.  H. 

History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in   the  State  of  Illinois.     By  A.  T. 
Norton.    Vol.  I.     St.  Louis.     735  pp.,  8vo. 

Dr.  Norton's  book  deserves  much  more  than  a  passing  notice.  To  gather  up, 
arrange,  and  perpetuate  in  print  the  annals  of  a  town,  county,  or  State ;  of  a 
church,  or  a  denomination  of  churches,  is  a  work  deserving  of  the  utmost  encour- 
agement. It  demands  great  patience  and  persistence,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of 
a  vast  amount  of  time  and  labor,  for  which  ordinarily  the  pecuniary  compensation 
is  utterly  inadequate.  It  can  be  undertaken  and  prosecuted  successfully  only  by  one 
in  whom,  other  things  being  equal,  the  antiquarian  spirit  has  been  well  developed, 
and  to  whom  the  pleasure  of  pursuit  and  discovery  affords  an  ample  return  for  the 
outlay  0/  time  and  property  and  labor.  With  all  this,  the  compiler  must  himself 
have  been,  in  order  to  the  best  results,  a  dweller  in  the  scenes,  a  partaker  in  the 
deeds,  a  familiar  among  the  people,  to  be  recorded  and  described,  with  a  life-long 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  them. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  throughout  the  land,  is  to  be 
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congratulated  that  in  the  compiler  of  the  volume  now  before  us  these  requisitions 
have  been  so  fully  met  That  Dr.  Norton  possesses  peculiar  qualifications  for  the 
work,  of  which  the  first  instalment  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. A  native  of  Cornwall,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  nearly  seventy-two  years 
ago,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1832,  he  migrated,  at  the  instance 
mainly  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  D.D. — whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches — in  the  autumn  of  1835  to  Illinois,  as  a  missionary  of  the  cross.  With 
the  exception  of  a  year  of  pastoral  work  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  has  passed  the  whole 
of  the  intervening  time  in  Illinois,  mostly  at  Alton,  where  he  now  resides.  The  office 
of  "  District  Secretary  of  Church  Extension  and  Home  Missions,"  which  he  held 
more  than  ten  years,  and  afterwards  of  "  Synod ical  Missionary  of  the  Synod  of 
Illinois  South,"  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  full  and  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  churches  of  that  section.  In  addition,  special  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  and  formulating  this  information  were  afforded  him  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Presbytery  Reporter,  a  monthly  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  from 
May,  1845,  for  twenty-three  years,  and  in  which  the  passing  history  of  the  churches 
of  Illinois  is  recorded  in  detail. 

Of  all  men,  therefore,  he  was  the  man  to  do  this  work,  and  to  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Christian  public  as  a  compiler  of  the  humble  annals  of  the  churches 
scattered  over  the  prairies  and  through  the  forests  of  his  adopted  State.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  work  he  has  laid  under  contribution  not  only  his  personal  recol- 
lections of  four-and-forty  years,  but  all  accessible  material  in  the  Reporter  and 
other  productions  of  the  press,  and  in  manuscript  documents,  such  as  the  records 
of  churches,  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  epistolary  communications,  together  with 
the  personal  remembrances  of  the  pioneers,  who  in  considerable  numbers  yet  sur- 
vive.   Hear  him : 

"  The  labor  of  preparing  this  volume  has  been  immense.  I  have  read  twenty- 
nine  volumes  of  presbyterial  and  synodical  records,  and  about  two  hundred  volumes 
of  sessional  records.  The  correspondence  necessary  to  secure  the  sketches  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  has  been  wearying  to  the  flesh.  I  have  pur- 
chased and  consulted  numerous  books  of  reference.  Complete  sets  of  the  minutes 
of  both  the  assemblies  have  been  at  my  disposal.  About  forty  of  the  first  volumes 
of  the  Home  Missionary \  the  volumes  of  Presbytery  Reporter ;  Presbyterian  Monthly, 
and  divers  other  publications  have  been  consulted.  The  accumulated  recollec- 
tions of  forty-four  years  of  ministerial  labor  have  been  pressed  into  this  service. 
But  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love." 

"  A  labor  of  love,"  and  so  it  is  a  labor  of  untold  value.  We  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  sketches  of  the  pioneer  preachers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity through  all  that  region.  The  story  of  their  self-denying  labors,  privations, 
and  sacrifices  is  of  thrilling  interest  in  cases  not  a  few,  as  also  of  the  gathering  of  a 
few  scattered  sheep  here  and  there  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  log-house  period  of  wor- 
ship through  which  nearly  all  of  them  passed ;  the  struggles  for  the  erection  of 
better  and  better  edifices  ;  the  self-denials  of  the  people,  and  their  heroic  sacrifices 
for  the  Gospel's  sake  ;  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  vice  and  immorality  that  pre- 
vailed, particularly  in  the  river  towns,  and  the  marvellous  changes  there  wrought  by 
the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  wonderful  story,  and  all  this  the  fruit 
of  Home  Missions  ;  of  the  benevolence  and  efforts  of  the  churches  during  the  pres- 
ent century.  What  hath  God  wrought  ?  what  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  all  over  the 
land,  by  the  humble  and  oft-despised  missionaries  of  the  cross  ?    Read  and  learn. 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Norton  may  be  spared  to  prosecute  to  completion,  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  State,  the  work  that  he  has  so  well  begun.  Nay,  more.  We 
hope  that  a  similar  work  may  be  performed  by  other  well-qualified  amateurs  for  the 
Church  in  other  States  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  West,  while  as  yet 
tome  of  the  pioneers,  and  lively  memories  of  those  gone  yet  remain. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Norton's  book  is  meeting  with  a  ready  sale.  Edi- 
tion after  edition  should  be  called  for  to  supply  the  churches,  not  only  at  the  West, 
but  at  the  East,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  missionaries  and  founders  of  the 
Western  churches  went  forth,  and  whence  came  so  large  a  part  of  the  means  for 
accomplishing  the  work  commemorated  in  this  volume. 

The  book  is  not  on  sale  by  the  trade.  It  can  be  ordered,  by  addressing  Rev.  A. 
T.  Norton,  D.D.,  Alton,  111.,  who  will  send  the  book,  charges  paid,  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States.  It  should  be  added  that  the  eight  portraits  with  which  the 
work  is  illustrated  are  good  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art,  and,  to'  our  certain 
knowledge,  admirable  likenesses.  E.  F.  H. 

The  Bible  for  Learners,  by  Dr.  H.  Oort,  Professor  at  Leyden,  and  Dr.  J.  Hooy- 
kaas,  Pastor  at  Rotterdam,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  A.  Kuenen,  Professor  at 
Leyden.  Vol.  III.  The  Narratives  of  the  New  Testament,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Hooykaas.    pp.  760.    i2mo.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  volume  purports  to  be  an  "  authorized  translation,"  which  was  executed  in 
England  by  Philip  H.  Wicksteed.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  first  attempt  to  put 
in  popular  form  for  general  circulation  those  views  of  Scripture  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  confined  to  scholars,  and  have  received  the  title  of  "  destructive  criticism." 
There  is  nothing  particularly  novel  in  the  matter  of  this  volume  or  its  predecessors, 
but  the  form  and  method  of  statement  are  unusual.  There  is  little  or  no  discussion 
of  any  one  point.  The  authors  do  not  pretend  to  represent  both  sides  of  disputed 
questions,  but  simply  give  their  own  view  and  the  reasons  for  it,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  what  may  be  or  has  been  said  by  others  in  opposition.  It  is  this  which 
renders  the  book  dangerous.  Inconsiderate  readers,  beguiled  by  the  courteous  and 
respectful  or  even  religious  tone  assumed  by  the  authors,  might  easily  be  led  to 
think  that  the  work  was  a  serious  contribution  to  the  true  interests  of  Christianity. 
Yet  such  persons,  when  properly  informed,  would  find  the  work  unsound  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  most  serious  matters,  assuming  at 
the  outset  its  most  important  positions,  and  exhibiting  as  settled  what  has  always 
been  most  vigorously  contested. 

The  key-note  of  the  volume  is  given  in  this  sentence  (p.  119) :  "To  us  it  seems 
necessarily  to  follow  from  the  laws  of  human  nature  that  man's  spiritual  develop- 
ment must  be  gradual  in  every  case,  including  that  of  Jesus,  and  cannot  proceed  by 
leaps  or  supernatural  gusts  of  inspiration."  This  utterance  is  not  a  casual  exagger- 
ation or  a  momentary  slip,  but  one  the  substance  of  which  crops  out  everywhere. 
Direct  interposition  from  heaven  never  occurred,  and  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
religion  is  simply  the  result  of  man's  own  endeavors.  Even  salvation  and  Saviour 
do  not  mean  what  they  have  always  been  supposed  to  mean.  They  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  life  after  death  or  the  bliss  of  heaven  (p.  61),  but  relate  only  to  deliver- 
ance from  the  judgments  of  God,  which  were  to  precede  the  founding  of  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  An  inexperienced  person  would  wonder  how  the  Bible  is  made  to 
teach  such  notions  as  these.  The  solution  is  easy.  The  author  of  the  volume 
knows  beforehand  what  the  Scripture  ought  to  teach,  and  whenever  anything  occurs 
which  is  contrary  to  his  notions  he  sets  it  down  as  an  error — for  the  most  part  invol- 
untary, but  sometimes  intentional.  Hence  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Gospel  is 
genuine.  They  are  not  productions  of  the  apostolic  age,  but  of  later  date.  Miracles 
are  mythical  exaggerations.  Demoniacs  were  epileptics.  The  feeding  of  thousands 
with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  meant  that  Jesus  with  slender  means  fed  the  souls  of 
countless  multitudes.  The  restoration  of  deceased  persons  in  three  cases  was  the 
translation  of  a  word  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  a  material  prodigy. 

The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  is  subjected  to  the  same  heroic  treatment.  One- 
half  of  Paul's  Epistles  are  declared  to  be  spurious.  But  the  author,  like  all  the 
others  of  the  same  school,  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  apparently  because  it  is  thought  that  Paul's  account  of  his  proceed- 
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ings  after  his  conversion  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  statements  given  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  seven  General  Epistles  are  all  unhesitatingly  ascribed 
to  a  later  age  than  that  in  which  they  purport  to  have  been  written.  Nor  was  the 
Apocalypse  written  by  John,  but  by  one  of  Paul's  Ephesian  opponents,  who,  we  are 
told,  "  emphatically  denies  the  title  of  Apostle  to  Paul."  But  it  is  needless  to  go 
inio  further  details.  The  book  is  made  with  very  considerable  literary  skill.  Its 
author  well  understands  how  to  group  the  salient  features  of  a  narrative,  and  how 
to  present  in  brief  compass  the  lines  of  an  argument.  But  no  skill,  native  or  ac- 
quired, can  redeem  the  volume  from  the  charge  of  utter  worthlessness.  Profess- 
ing to  be  scientific,  it  is  not  scientific  at  all.  It  does  not  weigh  evidence  and  follow 
truth  at  all  hazards,  but  continually  indulges  in  a  boundless  license  of  conjecture. 
Indeed,  the  author  describes  himself  in  the  words  with  which  he  sets  forth  the  char- 
acter of  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  "  The  preconceptions  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived  were  so  ingrained  in  him  that  he  saw  everything  through  a 
colored  glass."  The  glass  through  which  Dr.  Hooykaas  examines  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  bald  and  senseless  affirmation  that  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  always  and  everywhere  unhistorical.  T.  W.  C. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time.    By 
W.  M.  Blackburn,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History.     Chicago. 

It  is  among  the  wonders  of  this  age  and  country  that  a  city  which  many  persons, 
still  not  very  old,  remember  as  a  dirty  village  by  the  side  of  a  stagnant  little  bayou, 
should  now  contain  a  theological  seminary — two  of  them — with  corps  of  learned  pro- 
fessors, writing  books  which  all  past  experience  associates  with  long  and  gradual 
growth,  learned  leisure,  and  ample  libraries.  Professor  Blackburn  has  furnished  us 
"with  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church  covering  the  whole  ground  from  the  begin- 
ning to  our  own  times,  in  one  large  and  handsomely  executed  volume.  The  work 
is  every  way  unique ;  the  life  of  its  birth-place  breathes  all  through  and  through  it ; 
it  is  big  ;  it  is  vigorous ;  it  is  original  in  style  and  method  ;  it  is  strongly  practical 
and  realistic ;  it  is  written  for  the  times ;  and  though  the  author,  in  speaking  of  Au- 
^ustine,  affirms  that  "men  who  write  for  their  time,  are  not  often  read  in  the  fu- 
ture," we  hope  the  result  in  this  case  will  falsify  the  canon,  in  itself  sufficiently 
doubtful. 

Professor  Blackburn  is  master  in  a  high  degree  of  a  crisp,  sententious,  vigorous 
eloquence.  The  sentences  are  short,  terse,  epigrammatic.  We  should  almost  imag- 
ine he  had  been  a  student  of  the  French  school  of  writing,  of  Michelet  and  Victor 
Hugo.  Without  making  any  parade  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  original  sources, 
Professor  Blackburn  shows  great  familiarity  with  the  modern  literature  of  Church 
history,  from  which  he  often  interjects  brief  quotations.  In  short,  the  work  is  emi- 
nently readable.  It  is  rapid,  sketchy,  dramatic.  While  we  should  be  sony  to  have 
it  divert  attention  from  more  discursive  and  thorough  works  in  our  theological  sem- 
inaries, for  popular  use  we  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  We  only  add, 
that  we  are  sorry  to  see  so  handsome  a  volume  disfigured  by  such  wretched  maps. 
In  any  future  edition  we  hope  they  may  be  reformed  altogether.  S.  M.  H. 

Jonas  King:    Missionary  to  Syria  and  Greece.     By  F.  E.  H.  H.    i2mo,  372  pp. 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

An  unpublished  letter  lies  before  us  which  was  written  at  Athens,  Oct.  2,  1832,  to 
Rev.  William  Goodell,  of  Constantinople,  by  Rev.  Jonas  King,  a  little  more  than 
two  years  after  his  first  visit  to  the  Greek  capital.  He  had  entered  Palestine,  the 
scene  of  his  first  missionary  labor,  early  in  1823,  and  was  now  forty  years  of  age. 
Death  closed  his  missionary  work  nearly  thirty-seven  years  later,  in  May,  1869,  at 
Athens. 

We  quote  two  sentences  from  this  letter :  "  I  have  long  been  expecting  a  companion 
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in  labors,  from  America,  but  like  the  King  of  Greece,  I  am  always  expecting  him, 
but  he  never  comes."  "  If  I  could  see  you,  I  should  tell  you  a  great  many  strange 
and  curious  things,  which  I  dare  not  put  on  paper,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  peace/' 

The  first  of  these  sentences  has  been  in  its  substance  more  frequently  repeated  in 
missionary  correspondence  than  almost  any  other.  Helpers  came,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  religious,  political,  and  social  difficulties  of  the  field,  were 
soon  withdrawn,  so  that  Dr.  King's  missionary  work  was  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
generation  a  solitary  work.  The  second  sentence,  if  we  could  unfold  its  meaning, 
would  interpret  to  us  his  isolation,  and  exhibit  the  complicated  and  obstinate  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  contended  with  the  sturdiness,  courage,  wisdom,  and  fidelity, 
which  were  his  eminent  characteristics. 

The  memoir  before  us,  while  less  felicitous  in  its  execution  than  we  could  wish, 
sketches  with  a  thoroughly  interested  and  sympathizing  hand  the  character  and 
work  of  one  of  the  most  deservedly  honored  of  our  American  missionaries. 

V*.    J\»    J\» 


III.— SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY. 

System  der  Christlichen  Glaubenslehre,  I.  Band :  Grundlegung  oder  Apologetik.* 
Von  Dr.  I.  A.  Dorner.     Berlin,  1879. 

At  last  Dr.  Dorner  has  yielded  to  the  requests  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  and  given 
them  the  first  volume  of  that  system  of  theology  which,  for  so  many  years,  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  has  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  author's  life,  who 
has  already  given  to  the  world  at  least  two  other  masterpieces  of  his  genius,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  and  "  History  of  Protestant  Theology," 
so' that  he  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  prince  among  theologians,  if  not  the  great- 
est divine  of  the  present  age.  This  work  gives  us  his  ripest  and  best  thoughts  in  a 
compact,  concise,  and  yet  full  and  comprehensive  form.  The  thought  has  been 
fused  in  the  soul  of  one  burning  with  zeal  for  truth  so  that  it  is  one  massive  produc- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  so  pregnant  and  suggestive  that  every  word  and  sentence  is  alive 
as  component  and  essential  parts  of  an  organized  and  armed  host,  invincible  in  de- 
fence, and  in  attack  upon  the  enemies  of  the  truth. 

It  is  not  scholastic,  though  a  model  of  scholarly  workmanship.  It  is  not  rational- 
istic, though  in  the  highest  sense  speculative.  It  is  evangelical  and  alive  through- 
out with  the  impulses  of  a  reverently  humble,  believing,  and  earnest  child  of  God. 
Those  who  would  pass  lightly  over  the  problems  of  dogmatics,  or  have  them  made 
plain  and  easy,  need  not  approach  the  writings  of  Dr.  Dorner.  He  writes  for  those 
who  would  enter  upon  the  close  and  patient. study  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  our 
religion,  and  would  grapple  with  difficulties  with  the  ardor  of  youth  and  the  firm, 
steady  grasp  of  trained  men,  determined,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  overcome  them. 
To  those  who  would  thus  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  guide,  Dr. 
Dorner  ever  proves  himself  a  master  to  be  loved  and  followed  with  enthusiasm. 
His  conception  of  dogmatics  will  be  novel  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  they  may  be 
interested  in  an  outline  of  his  train  of  thought. 

Systematic  theology  is  that  part  of  theological  encyclopaedia  that  would  present 
Christianity  as  the  truth.  It  embraces  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  and  His  works 
as  dogmatics,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  morals  as  ethics.  The  point  of  union 
of  the  two  is  in  Christian  experience  or  faith.  The  aim  is  to  bring  the  immediate 
and  actual  assurance  that  faith  has  of  its  contents  to  recognition  in  a  scientific 
form,  in  their  internal  connection  and  their  objective  confirmation.    The  doctrine 
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of  faith  or  Pisteology  is  fundamental.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  follow  the  steps 
of  faith  from  its  earliest  beginning,  in  its  historical  development  to  the  point  where 
union  with  objective  Christianity  is  reached  in  its  centre,  and  from  this  immediate 
religious  assurance  is  gained.    Christianity  differs  from  all  other  religions,  in  that 
the  person  of  its  Founder  is  an  essential,  yes,  the  central  thing  in  it ;  and  faith  cannot 
become  Christian  faith  until  it  has  united  itself  with  this  central  point,  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  personal  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  life,  in  whom  are  embraced  all  the 
powers  of  redemption  and  perfection.    Religious  assurance  differs  from  the  scien- 
tific, in  that  the  latter  is  mediate,  derived  from  reflection  and  discursive  thinking ; 
the  former  is  immediate.    In  the  knowledge  of  finite  things  immediate  contempla- 
tion and  contact  is  impossible  at  all  times ;  but  the  omnipresent  God  is  the  object  in 
religion,  and  contact  with  Him  may  be  sought  every  moment  in  prayer  and  contem- 
plation, so  that  we  may  live  and  move  in  Him  as  the  perennial  and  omnipresent 
fountain  of  our  existence.    Christian  faith  has  gained  three  things  that  no  other 
faith  enjoys :  enlightenment  respecting  our  own  imperfection  and  sin,  or  the  need 
of  reconciliation  ;  enlightenment  respecting  that  which  must  be  the  kernel  and  centre 
of  Christianity ;  and,  finally,  an  open  eye  to  see  where  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
peace  of  God  lives  in  a  person  and  work.    We  must  distinguish  between  an  accept- 
ing and  grasping  faith,  and  a  faith  that  possesses  and  experiences  the  power  of  its 
object.     Only  the  latter  is  the  joyous  faith,  that  is  divinely  assured  of  salvation. 
Such  a  faith  knows  that  it  has  part  in  Him  who  is  personally  the  principle  of  union 
of  all  the  contrasts  in  the  universe.    He  knows  that  He  is  united  with  the  centre  of 
adl  truth  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  has  now  found  the  highest  good,  the  religious 
assurance  of  Christian  redemption,  the  fides  divina.     Gnosis,  in  its  charismatic  sense, 
is  the  prerequisite  of  theology,  especially  systematic  theology,  which  takes  its  place, 
^arhen  the  gift  of  instructive  statement  is  joined  to  the  glance,  or  higher  intuition  of 
Gnosis,    The  highest  object  of  Christian  faith  is  God,  from  whom,  as  the  highest 
xinity  and  centre  of  truth,  all  the  expressions  of  the  Spirit,  with  all  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  are  to  be  immediately  and  mediately  derived. 

The  system  is  divided  into  a  fundamental  part,  whose  object  is  to  establish  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  God-man,  and  is  apologetic,  and  a  special 
£>art  that  will  build  up  the  various  doctrines  of  faith  on  this  basis.    Everything  that, 
in  the  older  systems,  came  in  awkwardly  in  the  prolegomena,  now  takes  its  place  in 
^he  system,  on  the  basis  of  Pisteology.    The  Apologetical  system  includes :  I.  The 
^doctrine  of  God,  His  being,  attributes,  internal  and  manifested  trinity.    II.  The 
creature,  especially  man  in  his  original  character  as  a  holy  being.     III.  The  union 
*>f  God  and  man  in  religion,  revelation,  and  their  completion  in  the  God-man.    In 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  historical  fulfilment  of  religion  and  revelation  has  been  his- 
torically confirmed  by  His  holy  person,  His  own  testimony,  and  His^work,  and  the 
creation  anew  of  the  humanity  He  has  assumed.     And  He  also  continually  proves 
Himself  to  every  one  who  believes  in  Him,  as  the  all-sufficient  and  complete  Re- 
deemer. 

The  doctrine  of  sin  is  excluded  from  the  fundamental  part.  The  divine  Being, 
human  nature  in  its  highest  sense,  and  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  religion  and  reve- 
lation, culminating  in  the  incarnation,  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
From  the  very  nature  of  God  and  of  man,  the  union  of  both  in  incarnation  is  possible, 
without  the  conception  of  sin.  We  here  give  the  author's  own  concluding  language : 
M  So,  at  last,  we  have  again  come  to  faith,  in  whose  intuition  is  embraced  all  funda- 
mental knowledge ;  yes,  a  totality  that  is  of  a  divine  and  human,  a  subjective  and 
objective  r'taracter.  But  this  immediate  contemplation  of  faith  we  have  endeavored 
to  unfold  scientifically,  and  to  adjust  it  with  knowledge,  through  the  consideration  of 
the  doctrinal  and  historical  movement  of  the  matter,  which  essentially  correspond 
with  one  another ;  in  order  thus  to  add  to  religious  assurance  the  scientific  assur- 
ance of  the  God-man  as  the  firm  objective  principle  of  the  Christian  religion.    This 
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principle  now  awaits,  from  the  second  part  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  its  unfolding  with 
special  reference  to  sin,  and  therewith  the  concrete  establishment  of  the  fact  that  life 
and  light  are  indissolubly  united  in  the  incarnate  Logos,  and  stream  forth  from  Him 
in  order  by  illumination,  reconciliation,  and  redemption  from  sin,  to  accomplish  the 
perfection  of  the  individual  and  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  God." 

We  should  like  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  extracts  from  the  invaluable  chapters 
on  the  attributes  of  God,  miracles,  and  inspiration,  especially,  but  want  of  space 
forbids.  We  wish  this  work  even  a  warmer  reception  and  a  wider  circulation  than 
its  predecessors.  We  trust  that  the  author  will  not  only  fulfil  his  promise  of  the 
speedy  issue  of  the  second  volume ;  but  also  add  a  third  volume  upon  the  subject 
of  ethics,  that  his  system  may  be  completed  in  print.  We  understand  that  the 
translation  of  the  first  volume  is  now  in  competent  hands  and  will,  ere  long,  be  is- 
sued in  English  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.  But  no  one  can  give  Dorner  com- 
pletely in  English  dress ;  those  only  who  read  him  in  German  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  energy  and  strength  of  his  massive  style,  and  compact,  thorough  method. 

C.  A.  B. 

Anti-Theistic  Theories  :  The  Baird  Lecture  for  1877.  By  Robert  Flint,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xi.  555.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  Loo- 
don,  1879. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  the  ably  written  volume  on  "Theism,"  published  two  years 
ago,  and  should  be  read  in  connection  with  it  There  the  author  dealt  constructively 
and  in  an  apologetic  way  with  the  theistic  argument ;  here  he  deals  destructively  and 
polemically  with  the  various  anti-theistic  systems.  The  present  volume  lacks  the 
unity  which  marked  its  predecessor ;  and  unless  it  is  remembered  that  in  each  lecture 
the  author  is  dealing  with  some  theory  in  which  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in 
"  Theism  "  is  denied,  the  volume  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  independent 
discussions  unrelated  to  each  other,  and  in  the  aggregate  constituting  no  logical 
whole.  But  the  method  which  the  author  adopts  has  its  advantages,  for  it  gives  him 
opportunity  to  say  fully  what  should  be  said  on  the  topics  treated,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deal  with  subjects  that  could  not  be  so  conveniently  introduced  had  he  un- 
dertaken to  weave  the  materials  of  this  discussion  into  a  single  treatise,  and  under 
the  constructive  method  that  shaped  the  previous  volume.  Besides,  there  is  a  very 
marked  logical  distinction  in  the  purpose  of  the  two  courses  of  lectures ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  show  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  in  Theism ;  and  it  is  another 
thing  to  show  that  there  are  no  reasons  or  no  good  reasons  for  accepting  any  of  the 
anti-theistic  theories.  And  having  presented  the  theistic  side  of  the  argument,  the 
true  apologcte  must  subject  the  anti-theistic  side  so  far  as  it  professes  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  Theism  to  rigid  scrutiny.  He  must  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  and  offer 
battle  to  the  Atheist,  the  Materialist,  and  the  Pantheist  on  their  own  ground.  This 
is  what  Professor  Flint  has  very  effectively  done  in  the  present  course  of  lectures. 
It  is  likely  that  some  will  not  coincide  with  the  concessive  manner  in  which  he  has 
dealt  with  some  mooted  questions  in  the  sphere  of  physical  science.  Thus  he  would 
not  be  ready  to  say  that  a  man  is  a  Pantheist  because  he  holds  some  of  the  current 
opinions  respecting  the  constitution  of  matter.  But  the  most  conservative  thinkers 
may  well  stop  and  inquire  whether  Professor  Flint  is  not  wise  here.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  a  given  theory  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Theism  or  has  a  Pantheistic 
tendency,  and  another  thing  to  say  that  the  man  who  holds  it  is  a  Pantheist.  Pro- 
fessor Flint  limits  the  controversy  to  those  views  which  are  professedly  or  necessarily 
anti-theistic,  and  thereby  gains  considerable  advantage  in  the  debate.  S  ^ne  of  the 
lectures  are  historical  and  give  an  interesting  resumi  of  the  development  of  tne  great 
materialistic  and  pantheistic  movements,  though,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  add  much  that  is  of  permanent  value  to  the  literature  of  these  subjects. 

The  seventh  lecture  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  furnish  a  negative  answer  tc 
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the  question :  "  Are  there  tribes  of  Atheists  ?  "  It  is  a  detailed  reply  to  the  affirma- 
tions of  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  his  "  Pre-historic  Man,"  and  Professor  Flint  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  author  not  only  ignored  the  evidence  that  taught  the  opposite  of 
what  he  affirmed,  but  that  some  of  the  very  evidence  cited  by  Sir  John  will  not  bear 
the  construction  which  he  put  upon  it.  Positivism  and  Secularism,  the  scientific 
and  the  popular  ideas  respectively  of  the  same  atheistic  philosophy,  are  the  subjects 
of  Lectures  V.  and  VI.,  the  latter  being  the  more  interesting,  as  being  a  fresher  topic, 
though  the  author's  treatment  of  Positivism  is  very  discriminating,  and  particularly 
where  he  shows  that  philosophical  scepticism  is  the  necessary  conclusion  of  Positivist 
premises.  Lecture  VIII.  is  devoted  to  Pessimism,  which  the  author  treats  with  the 
seriousness  which  it  deserves.  For  Pessimism  is  the  practical  outcome  of  a  godless 
philosophy.  There  is  but  one  system  that  comes  to  men  with  words  of  hope,  and 
the  despairing  utterances  of  Pessimism  are  giving  emphasis  to  the  Gospel's  offer  of 
eternal  life.  It  is  a  subject  with  which  evangelical  thinkers  must  deal,  and  which  can 
be  turned  to  very  practical  account,  for  says  Professor  Flint : 

** I  entertain  not  the  least  hope  that  it  will  soon  entirely  disappear.  Those  who  regard  it  as  a  merely 
traarieot  and  superficial  fashion  of  thought,  as  a  touch  or  shade  of  speculative  disease  which  will  speedily 
vanish  away,  cannot  perceive  what  is,  however,  manifestly  the  truth,  that,  with  all  its  defects,  it  has  the 
great  merit  of  distinctly  raising  a  question  of  enormous  importance,  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked 
eves  by  philosophy ;  and  further,  that  it  is  neither  an  inconsistent  nor  an  unreasonable  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, certain  widely  prevalent  principles  being  pre-supposed.  The  question  to  which  I  refer  is,  What  is  the 
worth  of  life?"    (Page  392.) 

But  it  is  in  Lectures  HI.  and  IX.,  on  Materialism  aud  Pantheism,  that  the  finest 
thinking  of  the  volume  is  to  be  found,  and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  reasoning 
in  these  lectures  consists  in  the  refutation  of  the  claim  to  be  monistic  systems  which 
is  made  by  their  respective  advocates  on  behalf  of  Materialism  and  Pantheism. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  discussion  both  of  Theism  and  Anti-Theism  has  pro- 
ceeded too  much  from  a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  and  that  scientific  objections 
have  AOt  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  on  scientific  grounds.     Possibly  there  is  weight 
in  this  objection,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  anti-theistic  theories  do 
ftot  arise  out  of  the  tacts  of  observation  and  experiment  with  which  scientific  men 
have  to  deal,  but  out  of  the  underlying  metaphysics  which  scientific  men  profess  to 
discard,  but  with  which,  nevertheless,  they  are  forever  meddling.     The  author  gives 
^Onrie  promise  of  another  volume,  to  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  "  Agnosticism." 
*t  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  carry  out  his  purpose.    The  three  volumes  would  be  a 
cOntribution  to  the  literature  of  Natural  Theology  which  no  one  interested  in  the 
***ovements  of  religious  thought  could  afford  to  do  without.  F.  L.  P. 

^>tG*RSOix  and  Moses.    A  Reply  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  D.D.,  etc.     i2mo. 
pp.  118.     Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.     1880. 

While  we  by  no  means  maintain  that  there  are  no  honest  doubters,  we  by  no 
is  concede  that  there  are  no  malignant  doubters  and  assailants  of  others'  faith. 
notorious  skeptical  rhetorician  of  the  West  is  not  in  other  things  so  ignorant 
professed  investigation,  so  absurd  in  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation. 
[e  does  not,  in  other  things,  assume  his  hearers  to  be  such  fools  as,  they  must  be  if 
accept  his  stale  caricatures  of  the  Bible  as  true  delineations.    His  audacity  and 
^Hsnom  seem  to  be  "  set  on  fire." 

I>r.  Curtiss,  as  one  of  "the  young  men  of  the  Northwest,*'  to  whom  he  dedicates 
^-%iis  book,  has  judged  it  needful  and  timely  to  reply  somewhat  in  detail  to  Mr.  Ingcr- 
"  Mistakes  of  Moses."    His  scholarship  is  ample,  and  is  abundantly  indicated 
in  this  brief  and  pointed  criticism.    We  confess  that  for  effect  on  many  minds 
prefer  Dr.  Gibson's  calmer  and  more  constructive  method.    Yet  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  to  whom  the  shorter,  sharper  method  of  Dr.  Curtiss  will  be  useful, 
with  his  telling  and  indignant  exposure  of  the  skeptic's  sophistries. 
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Dr.  Knob/*,  as  he  is  uniformly  called,  would,  as  a  German,  hardly  recognize  his 
name ;  and  in  too  many  other  instances  the  typographical  execution  of  the  book  is 
inaccurate.  C.  A.  A. 

Faith  and  Rationalism,  with  short  Supplementary  Essays  on  Related  Topics.  By 
George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.  i2mo.  pp.  188.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1879. 

This  volume  consists  of  an  address  delivered  at  Princeton,  in  the  Spring  of  1879, 
before  a  society  connected  with  the  Seminary,  together  with  a  number  of  papers  on 
themes  which  the  address  could  touch  but  lightly  in  passing.  Prof.  Fisher  grace- 
fully absolves  his  Princeton  brethren  from  responsibility  for  what  he  uttered  among 
them.  Few  men  would  be  less  likely  to  abuse  the  hospitalities  of  such  an  occasion, 
and  few  (we  fear  no  contradiction  from  Princeton  when  we  say  it)  would  be  listened 
to  with  more  of  affectionate  esteem  and  satisfaction.  In  the  departments  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  the  History  of  Doctrine,  and  Specific  Apologetics  (and  it  is 
from  the  author's  thought  and  study  in  these  departments  that  the  address  and  ap- 
pended papers  derive  their  characteristics)  there  is  especially  a  field  for  that  apprecia- 
tive and  judicial  faculty  and  temper,  which  are  able  frequently  to  render  services 
more  necessary  and  valuable  than  those  of  rare  genius.  When  reading  his  charac- 
terizations of  the  views  of  other  writers,  we  often  wish  that  they  could  have  set 
forth  their  own  views  with  as  much  clearness  of  conception,  felicity  of  expression, 
and  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  their  own  thought  to  the  thought  of  others. 

Prof.  Fisher's  alternative  statement  of  his  theme  in  his  opening  paragraph — the 
ascertainment  of  Religious  Truth — shows  in  what  light  he  contemplates  Faith  and 
Rationalism.  The  volume  is  characterized  by  those  excellent  qualities  which  we 
have  above  ascribed  in  general  to  its  author.  The  "obsolescent  "  juridical  concep- 
tion of  the  atonement,  and  other  incidental  points  in  which  we  might  not  agree 
with  him,  we  need  not  discuss  here.  C.  A.  A. 

Old  Faiths  in  New  Light.  By  Newman  Smyth,  author  of  "The  Religious  Feeling." 
12010.    pp.  391.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1879. 

The  author  (Bowdoin  College,  1863  ;  Andover  Theol.  Sem.,  1867  ;  present  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Quincy,  111.)  has,  by  this  work  and  its  closely  re- 
lated predecessor,  made  for  himself  an  honorable  place  among  our  vigorous  writers 
upon  the  theological  and  scientific  questions  of  the  day.  He  has  studied  and 
thought,  abroad  and  at  home,  wisely  and  well.  His  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  full 
of  purpose.  His  books  are  apologetic  in  their  aim.  In  the  first  ("  The  Religious 
Feeling,"  New  York,  1877)  he  was  occupied  with  the  apologetics  of  Theism.  His* 
inquiry  was  (p.  1 5) :  Are  we  capable  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  even  if 
there  is  a  God  ?  His  answer  is  affirmative.  He  finds  ••  the  perennial  source  of  re- 
ligion*"  in  religious  feeling,  as  the  feeling  of  finite  being  and  also  of  moral  depend- 
ence (Ch.  ii.  and  iii.),  which  feeling  "  involves  perception,  and  is,  therefore,  the  valid 
source  of  theology  "  (Ch.  iv.)  The  knowledge  gained  by  the  immediate  perceptions 
which  grow  out  of  it  is  real  knowledge  (p.  128). 

His  second  work,  resting  on  the  theistic  basis  established  in  the  first  (although 
not  necessarily  on  the  method  by  which  its  conclusions  were  reached),  and  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  that  our  Christian  thinking,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  others, 
should  take  account  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  conditions  of  our  times,  propo 
to  test  faith  in  the  Bible,  the  Christ,  and  immortality,  under  the  light  of  the  idea  ofl 
development,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  dominant  idea  in  modern  thought  (p.  19)— 
The  Bible  he  examines  in  its  historical  growth  (Ch.  ii),  its  morality  (Ch.  iii.).  and  i 
scientific  relations  and  tendency  (Ch.  iv.)    The  points  in  respect  to  Christ  which  h 
selects  for  the  test  that  he  is  employing,  are,  ••  The  Uniqueness  of  Jesus  "  (Ch.  v.) 
and  "The  Naturalness  of  Christ"  (Ch.  vi.)    The  two  remaining  chapters  discuss 
the  unseen  universe  and  the  resurrection. 
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This  outline  will  show  how  many  of  the  burning  questions  of  modern  apologetics 
come  within  the  author's  field.  Both  in  refutation  of  error,  and  in  constructive 
work,  he  does  good  service.  His  constant  aim  is  to  show  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  doing  justice  to  indisputable  facts,  unless  full  recognition  i*  given  to  that  develop- 
ment on  which  the  Christian  philosophy  of  history  insists.  Thus  he  says  (p.  58)  : 
*•  Through  the  whole  manifold  development  of  a  Divinely  selected  national  life,  as 
well  as  through  the  sacred  literature  which  flows  out  of  that  life,  or  carries  it  on, 
we  find  the  special  presence  and  power  of  the  self-revealing  God  of  history ;"  and 
(p.  81)  :  "Whence  came,  and  of  what  manner  of  spirit  is  this  anti-historic  power 
in  Israel  and  the  Bible ;"  and  (p.  231)  :  "  May  we  not  have  in  the  person  and  life  of 
Christ  the  very  culmination,  the  highest  union,  of  two  great  processes  of  God's  ac- 
tivity, of  two  evolutions,  which  have  been  working  from  the  beginning  toward  one 
far-off  and  glorious  consummation  ?  " 

The  vitality  and  strength  and  steady  progress  of  the  author's  discussion  com- 
mand a  pleased  and  close  attention  ;  and  few  will  take  up  his  book  who  will  not  find 
their  confidence  confirmed  in  the  objects  and  articles  of  faith  with  which  he  deals, 
and  the  advocacy  or  defence  of  them  helped. 

At  times  we  may  need  to  supplement  or  correct  his  argument.  For  example,  his 
discussion  of  the  "  rough,  hard  work  "  of  the  O.  T.  dispensation  as  toward  the  in- 
terests and  peoples  that  stood  in  Israel's  way,  with  which  roughness  and  hardness, 
difficulty  and  fault  are  so  often  found,  seems  to  us  inadequate,  and  possibly  seriously 
misleading.  He  says  forcibly  (p.  121)  :  "  The  right  of  the  individual  to  life  is  an  un- 
deniable principle  of  morality ;  but,  at  times,  the  right  of  a  race  to  its  redemption 
may  be  more  sacred."  But  the  case  of  the  Ammonites  and  Canaanites,  who  are  im- 
mediately mentioned,  is  not  fully  covered  by  this  principle.  And,  surely,  in  view  of 
their  monstrous  iniquity,  something  more  is  needed  than  we  find  either  here  or  in 
the  principle  stated  in  this  form,  among  others :  "  All  who,  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, contributed  to  the  result,  or  who  have  been  under  temporal  exigencies  severely 
used  by  the  course  of  Providence,  have  their  recompense  in  the  final  issue."  Now, 
the  right  of  a  race  to  redemption,  and  the  amends  to  be  made  to  providential  suffer- 
ers, are  not  the  only  things  demanding  acknowledgment.  We  miss  clear  recogni- 
tion of  punitive  justice. 

And  wherever  inspiration,  and  questions  closely  implicated  with  it,  are  touched, 
are  left  too  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  author's  position.  He  is  construed  by  some 
taking  quite  liberal  ground  ;  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  expressions  on  these  points 
be  construed  as  indicating  the  most  advanced  position  which  the  Church  in  its 
Apologetic  work  can  occupy.  The  author's  work  would  please  us  better  if  none 
*k>und  in  it  an  uncertain  sound.  C.  A.  A. 


IV.—PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

^^ONFEEENCE  PAPERS  ',  OR,  ANALYSES  OF  DISCOURSES  ON  SABBATH  AFTERNOONS  TO  THE 

Students  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.    By  Charles  Hodge, 
D.D.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1879.     8vo.     373  pp. 

Cicero  says  that  not  to  mention  the  instructors  of  distinguished  men,  is  the  height 

f  literary  injustice.    How  many  eminent  for  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  Christ  at 

me  and  abroad,  the  living  and  the  dead,  recall  with  pious  gratitude  the  instruc- 

impartcd  to  them  by  the  author  of  this  volume !    The  establishment  of  our 

__  theological  seminaries  synchronises  with  that  practical  evangelism  which  was 

eloped  in  many  forms  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    It  will  ever  be 

occasion  for  gratitude  that  the  first  men  called  to  teach  in  these  seminaries,  thus 

direction  to  theological  education,  were  men  of  such  peculiar  character.  In  par- 
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ticular  excellencies  they  had  equals  and  superiors;  but  in  that  rare  combination  of  quali- 
ties which  fitted  them  for  their  specific  work,  they  were  unrivalled.  At  Andover 
was  Moses  Stuart,  flaming  with  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures, 
and  imparting  that  enthusiasm  to  others,  who  have  subsequently  been  employed  in 
translating  the  Bible  into  so  many  languages  on  missionary  ground.  Associated 
with  him  was  Dr.  Woods,  sound,  cautious,  and  devout ;  and  Dr.  Porter,  combining 
exquisite  taste,  deep  sensibility,  and  fervent  piety.  At  Princeton  was  Dr.  Alexander, 
simple  ("  How  great  learning,"  said  Archbishop  Usher,  "  it  takes  to  make  these 
things  simple  "),  learned,  well-read  in  theology  and  human  experience ;  and  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, ornate,  dignified,  a  pattern  of  clerical  life  and  manners.  To  these  is  to  be  added 
the  brilliant  name  of  Charles  Hodge,  the  erudite  theologian  and  devout  Christian, 
giving  his  entire  life  to  the  education  of  Christian  ministers. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  transatlantic  seminaries,  all  the  seminaries  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  in  this  country,  are  accustomed  to  devote  certain  hours  to  religious 
conference  and  prayer,  when  professors  and  students  meet  together  to  consider  "  the 
common  salvation."  Never  may  it  be  that  in  any  of  these  seminaries  the  alternative 
should  be  presented  of  pious  ignorance,  or  frigid  scholarship. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  the  outlines  of  addresses  made  by  Dr.  Hodge  to 
the  students  at  Princeton  Seminary  on  successive  Sabbath  afternoons.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  good  habit  of  Dr.  Hodge  to  put  upon  paper  the  points  to  be  used  in 
these  addresses.  These  are  now  collected  and  published.  The  words  used  by 
others  on  similar  occasions  have  proved,  in  too  many  instances,  ephemeral,  pass- 
ing away  with  the  hour  in  which  they  were  uttered,  or  if  subsequently  any  are  re- 
called, they  are  like  the  few  insects  of  a  swarm,  now  and  then  caught  and  embalmed 
in  amber.  But  here  is  a  full  volume  of  valuable  material  in  permanent  form.  These 
addresses  are,  in  fact,  analyses  of  texts  fitted  for  pulpit  discourse ;  they  are  what  are 
familiarly  called  plans  or  skeletons  of  sermons.  As  might  have  been  expected,  they 
are  exegetical,  doctrinal,  and  logical.  We  would  never  advise  any  minister  to  use 
this  or  any  other  compilation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  himself  with  plans  for  his 
own  discourses ;  but  every  minister  will  find  here  ample  instruction  as  to  the  right 
mode  of  analyzing  and  unfolding  Biblical  texts.  The  making  of  the  model  is  the 
test  of  the  artist.  Congratulating  those  who  were  favored  with  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  these  conference  addresses  when  originally  delivered,  in  their  expanded  form, 
by  the  voice  now  hushed  in  death,  we  subjoin,  as  the  best  method  of  describing 
their  general  character,  the  following  example,  the  first  that  comes  under  our  eye  on 
a  casual  opening  of  the  volume : 

"  CLI.,  Humility.  I  Pet  v.  5. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  heathen  have  no  word  for  humble  in  the  religious  sense.  It 
is  not  '  humilis,'  nor  *  modestus,'  nor  <x<ty/xw,  nor  raneivdQ.     In  Hebrew  *y*y  means 

TT 

to  suffer ;  y^y,  suffering,  and  hence  159,  poor,  humble. 

TT  .T 

"  I.  The  Christian  graces  are  inseparable.  One  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 
There  cannot  be  faith  without  hope,  or  repentance  without  love,  or  love  without 
meekness.  This  finds  its  analogy  in  physical  life.  Respiration,  arterial  action,  di- 
gestion, cannot  be  conducted  independently  of  one  another.  Though  this  is  true, 
yet  one  grace  may  be  more  prominent  than  others. 

"  II.  The  graces  are  in  themselves  distinct.  That  is,  the  state  of  mind  which 
they  express  is  not  simple,  but  complex,  various  graces  entering  into  its  composition. 
Thus  hope  includes  faith  and  desire  and  love ;  faith  includes  love,  and  love  includes 
faith  ;  repentance  includes  faith  and  love,  etc. 

"III.  Humility  is  not  a  separate  grace.     It  is  that  state  of  mind  which  arises  from 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  ourselves.     1.  A  due  appreciation- 
of  our  insignificance  as  creatures.     In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  self-importance,  to^ 
self-reliance,  to  pride  of  intellect.    2.  A  due  appreciation  of  ourselves  as  sinners,  in— 
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eluding  a  sense  of  guilt  and  of  pollution.  It  is  opposed,  therefore,  to  self-righteous- 
ness and  to  self-complacency.  3.  A  due  appreciation  of  our  weakness.  Hence,  a 
sense  of  inability  for  self-conversion,  for  sanctification,  for  usefulness. 

*•  IV.  Manifestations,  1.  A  disposition  to  appreciate  others,  or  not  to  despise 
those  around  us.  2.  Not  to  seek  after  honor  or  praise.  3.  Not  to  be  impatient  un- 
der contempt.  4.  Not  to  refuse  to  associate  with  the  lowly.  5.  Not  unwilling  to 
be  least,  and  to  obey. 

*•  V.  Benefits.  Without  it  there  is  no  religion,  no  communion  with  God,  no  in- 
ward peace,  no  outward  power. 

**  VI.  Means.  1.  Comparison  of  ourselves  with  God  and  His 'law.  2.  Contem- 
plation of  our  guilt,  of  our  pollution,  and  of  our  uselessness."  W.  A. 

Moses  the  Lawgiver.    By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  482  pp.   New  York, 
1877. 

Trie  distinguished  Bowdoin  College  professor,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  used  to 
say  he  was  never  quite  so  happy  as  when  correcting  proof-sheets.  If  this  is 
Dr.  Taylor's  idea  of  happiness,  he  has  certainly  had  his  full  share  of  it  since  taking 
charge  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church  in  1872.  Besides  "  The  Ministry  of  the 
VVord,"  1876,  and  occasional  minor  publications,  he  has  given  us,  in  rapid  succes- 
»  "David,  King  of  Israel,"  1874;  "Elijah  the  Prophet,"  1875;  "Peter  the 
itle,"  1876;  "Daniel  the  Beloved,"  1878;  and  now  "Moses  the  Lawgiver," 
*&79~  These  five  volumes  are  all  of  them  collections  of  biographical  discourses, 
prc^^ched  to  large  Sunday-evening  congregations  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church.  Three  of  the  courses  ("David,"  "Elijah,"  and  "Daniel")  had  been 
Pr^^-ched  before,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the  five  volumes  could  not 
followed  one  another  so  rapidly.  In  each  case  new  materials  have  been  gath- 
critical  questions  have  been  more  carefully  considered,  and  every  discourse  re- 
itten,  not  for  the  eye  this  second  time,  but  for  the  ear  again,  and  then  at  last  for 
sye.  Such  revision  for  the  pulpit,  preceding  final  revision  for  the  press,  is  one 
of    trie  secrets  of  highest  homiletic  success. 

This  latest  scries  has  been  the  most  thoroughly  studied,  and  will  generally  be  con- 
sidered the  ablest  of  them  all.    Its  theme  is  greatest.    No  Hebrew  king,  or  prophet, 
could  rival  the  great  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  polity.     Perhaps  no  apostle 
Cveni  surely  not  Peter,  could  rival  him.    The  subject  has  also  far  wider  and  more 
varied  relations.     It  enters  the  rich  field  of  Egyptian  history  and  archaeology.     It 
**as   to  do  with  geographical  questions  of  much  interest.     And  then  there  are  prob- 
lems of  society  and  government,  of  institutions,  customs,  laws,  and  penalties,  which 
tlavc  engaged  the  attention  of  the  deepest  thinkers.    These  questions,  outside  of  the 
?^rage  clerical  range,  have  been  neither  timidly  avoided  nor  rashly  met.     The 
Des*  authorities  have  been  consulted,  difficulties  have  been  frankly  recognized,  and 
nie  points  left  open  for  further  investigation  or  debate.     If  mooted  questions  were 
,%Vays  handled  thus  judiciously  and  fairly,  skeptics  might  be  no  less  skeptical,  but 
*Y  Would  certainly  be  less  scornful. 
n  this  volume,  as  in  its  predecessors,  Dr.  Taylor  is  first  of  all  a  preacher,  and  a 
..  *y  Magnetic  preacher.  The  ring  and  movement  are  distinctively  those  of  eloquent 
5c°Urse.    The  eye  is  clear,  the  touch  sure.     Statements  of  doctrine  are  sharp, 
jt^tients  of  fact  are  graphic.    Illustrations  are  abundant,  and  singularly  apt  and 
J*  T^^ng.    The  salient  points  are  instinctively  seized  upon,  and  pressed  home  with 
^*c*c»  nervous,  rousing  energy.     Whoever  has  heard  Dr.  Taylor  preach  will  catch 
J*^  key-tones  of  his  voice  all  along,  from  sentence  to  sentence,  and  from  page  to 
^  **e-     The  'spiritual    throb    is    also   strong    and    stimulating.     A   congregation 
.  Customed  to  such  appeals  can  hardly  fail  to  be  solidified  and  toned  up  in  Christian 
ar^cter.    Frequently  there  is  a  happy  terseness  of  expression  which  reminds  one 
^  Matthew  Henry :  as  when,  speaking  of  the  hymns  sung  after  crossing  the  Red 
Our  author  says :  "  But  to  sing  deliverance,  you  must  accept  deliverance." 
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On  critical  points,  while  there  is  no  affectation  or  parade  of  learning,  its  results 
are  well  appropriated.  For  example,  reference  is  made  to  the  "  Aperiu  "  of  the 
monuments  (Brugsch,  however,  thinks  they  were  not  Hebrews) ;  to  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  name  of  Moses ;  to  the  required  identification  of  Jethro  with  Reuel , 
and  especially  to  the  recent  attacks  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy. 
Great  good  sense  is  shown  in  choosing  between  rival  theories :  as  in  regard  to  the 
place  of  crossing  the  Red  Sea  ;  which  end  of  Sinai  the  Law  was  given  from  ;  where 
Rephidim  and  Kadesh-Bamea  were.  In  opposition  to  some  recent  English  explor- 
ers, Robinson  is  wisely  followed  in  his  identification  of  the  last  two  places,  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  Suez  and  Sufsafeh.  The  descriptions  of  scenery,  for  one  who  has 
never  visited  the  localities,  are  charmingly  clear  and  vivid,  showing  us  what  wealth 
of  material  has  come  in  from  recent  explorations,  and  what  use  may  be  made  of  it 
by  a  man  of  creative  imagination.  Our  author's  flat-roofed  tabernacle  would,  how- 
ever, hardly  endure  the  winter  rains  and  snows  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

Of  the  twenty-six  chapters  which  compose  the  volume,  the  thirteenth  and  twenty- 
fifth,  on  the  Intercession,  and  on  the  Death  and  Burial  of  Moses,  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  the  twenty-sixth,  on  the  Characteristics  of  Moses,  are  particularly  impres- 
sive and  thrilling.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the  construction  and  symbolic  uses  ot 
the  Tabernacle  are  well  set  forth  ;  and,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  the  Mosaic  Legis- 
lation is  admirably  explained  and  justified.  But  the  volume  is  full  of  brightness  and 
vitality  throughout  And  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  young  preachers 
especially,  in  teaching  them  how  to  handle  the  Old  Testament  History. 

R.  D.  H. 

The  Ages  before  Moses  :  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.   By  J.  M.  Gib- 
son, D.D.     i2mo.     pp.  258.     New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

The  object  of  this  course  of  lectures  is  twofold.  While  incidentally  defending  the 
Book  of  Genesis  against  the  negative  and  destructive  criticism  which  has  made  it 
a  chosen  object  of  attack,  the  author  aims  to  exhibit  the  real,  and  especially  the 
evangelical,  import  of  its  narratives  in  respect  to  its  main  themes,  characters,  and 
events.  Lecture  XII.,  on  "  Genesis  as  the  foreground  of  the  Bible,"  supplies  the 
explanation  and  the  justification  of  his  view.  Seeking  to  be  just  and  even  liberal 
toward  science,  Dr.  Gibson  ably  maintains  the  reliableness  of  the  revelations  and 
histories  which  the  book  records. 

One  need  not  agree  with  the  author  in  all  his  concessions  and  adjustments  to 
science,  or  in  all  his  doctrinal  conceptions — e.  g.%  that  the  narrative  of  the  creation 
suggests  the  Trinity — to  estimate  highly  the  vigor  of  thought  and  expression,  the 
scholarly  resources,  and  the  rich  and  evangelical  suggestiveness  of  his  book.  The 
good  service  done  to  his  people  and  the  community  by  the  original  delivery  of  the  lect- 
ures is  confirmed  to  them  and  extended  to  many  more  by  this  timely  publication. 

V^«      J\.      J\m 

The  Church  Missionary  Atlas,  etc.     New  edition  (the  6th).    With  31  maps,  a 
chronological  chart,  etc.    8vo.    pp.  151.    London  :  Church  Missionary  House,  1879. 

This  valuable  work  first  appeared  in  1857,  and  has  increased  many  fold  in  com- 
pass and  completeness  as  it  has  passed  through  successive  editions.  No  edition  has 
shown  a  greater  advance  upon  its  predecessors  than  the  present.  While  the  work 
is  designed  to  illustrate  the  missions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  all  of  its  general  maps  and  papers  are  of  common  interest  and  of  great  value 
For  acquaintance  with  the  specific  work  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
.Presbyterian  Church  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and,  to  some  extent,  Syria  and 
Western  Africa,  much  important  information  and  illustration  may  be  gained  through 
the  use  of  this  Atlas,  which  is  to  be  commended  for  wide  circulation  and  diligent 
usc  C.  A.  A. 


i 
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Die  gegenseitigen  Beziehungen  zwisciien  der  modernen  Mission  und  Cultur. 
Auch  eine  Cultur-Kampfstudie.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  Warneck.  8vo.  pp.  326. 
Gutersloh,  1879. 

We  have  here  from  a  very  competent  hand  a  valuable  book  on  a  most  important 
subject.  "  The  mutual  relations  existing  between  modern  missions  and  civilization  " 
have  been  a  subject  of  thought  to  every  thoughtful  friend  of  missions,  as  well  as  to 
missionary  workers,  and  no  less  to  those  who  decry  missions  or  denounce  Chris- 
tianity. The  material,  however,  for  a  comprehensive  and  sober  judgment  is  very 
widely  scattered  in  missionary  and  in  secular  literature.  The  pages  of  our  author's 
work,  especially  his  more  than  four  hundred  notes,  show  how  wide  and  patient  has 
been  his  research,  how  thoroughly  he  has  endeavored  to  survey  the  whole  field,  and 
how  careful  he  has  been  to  find  a  foundation  of  attested  fact  for  his  judgments. 

Though  now  a  quiet  country  pastor  Dr.  Warneck's  former  connection  with  the 
Mission-house  at  Barmen  prepared  him  to  become  the  editor  of  the  Allgemeitu  Mis- 
sions-Zeitschrift,  as  well  as  of  such  works  as  that  now  before  us. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  the  book,  the  first  contains  a  few  needful  preliminary  ex- 
planations ;  the  second,  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  missions  to  civilization  ; 
the  third,  the  exhibition  of  the  relations,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  of  civilization  to 
missions.  Even  to  glance  at  the  questions  raised,  the  views  maintained,  and  the 
evidence  adduced  in  their  support,  would  require  an  article  rather  than  a  brief  no- 
tice. One  cannot  read  the  book  without  new  views  of  the  superiority  and  divine 
right  of  Christianity  as  the  world's  civilizer.  While  recognizing  the  valuable  aid 
given  in  many  ways  to  missions  by  civilization,  one  must  gain  new  impressions  of 
the  great  hindrance  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  world's  evangelization  by  much  of  the 
private  action  and  the  public  policy  of  the  civilized  and  the  missionary  nations.  And 
very  sober  judgments  are  suggested  in  regard  to  the  danger  both  to  civilization  and 
evangelization  if  the  results  of  ages  are  demanded  of  a  day,  and  peoples  dazzled  and 
bewildered  by  the  glitter  and  rush  of  our  modern  culture  are  to  be  bereft  of  originality 
and  independence  by  the  injudicious  and  impatient  methods  of  our  working. 

Both  knowledge  and  wisdom,  we  think,  would  be  promoted,  if  this  volume  or  its 
equivalent  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  pastors  and  churches.        C.  A.  A. 

At  the  Beautiful  Gate — Unto  the  Desired  Haven — The  Palace  of  the  King. 
Sq.  i6mo.     pp.  176,  174,  174.     New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.     1880. 

This  is  a  threefold  collection,  the  separate  parts  of  which,  under  their  several 
titles,  may  be  had  in  neat  i8mo  volumes.  The  announcement  that  the  poems  are 
compiled  by  the  same  accomplished  hand  that  gathered  and  arranged  the  contents  of 
*•  The  Changed  Cross,"  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Rock,"  and  "  The  Chamber  of  Peace." 
rnakes  ready  a  welcome,  and  creates  an  expectation  of  gratification  to  taste,  and 
Refreshment  and  profit  to  mind  and  heart.  Some  Christian  statesmen,  and  many  of 
Christ's  nameless  ones,  have  been  cheered,  soothed,  steadied  on  their  way  by  these 
*inassuming  collections,  which  show  the  watchful  eye,  the  nice  poetic  instinct,  and 
Xhe  practised  skill  of  the  compiler.  The  muse  is  not  always  at  her  best ;  yet  while 
such  waifs  as  are  gathered  in  these  new  volumes  may  still  be  found,  this  useful  work 
is  not  done.  C.  A.  A. 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  held  at  the  Confer- 
ence Hall  in  Mild  may  Park,  London,  in  October,  1878.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  434.  Lon- 
don, 1879. 

For  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  details  of  missionary  work,  few  vol- 
umes can  be  consulted  to  so  great  advantage  as  the  Proceedings  of  the  Missionary 
Conferences  that  have  been  held  at  Bremen  in  1866,  1868,  1872,  and  1876,  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1855,  Benares  in  1857,  Ootacamund  in  1858,  Lahore  in  1863,  Allahabad 
in  1872,  Shanghai  in  1877,  Liverpool  in  i860,  and  most  recently  in  London  in  1878. 
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Of  the  meetings  most  interesting  to  us,  the  two  last  named  differ  from  the  others  in 
that  they  were  not  held  on  missionary  ground, — that  they  were  not  carried  on  so 
largely  by  missionaries,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  supporting  societies, — and  that  a  larger  number  of  societies  was  represented. 
Thirty-four  societies  united  in  this  London  Conference,  half  of  them  being  repre- 
sented by  present  or  former  workers  in  the  foreign  field. 

Different  fields  were  presented  in  their  claims,  their  actual  state,  the  helps  and 
hindrances  to  Christian  work  characteristic  of  them,  and  the  relations  of  auxiliary 
agencies  of  various  kinds, — while  details  were  never  allowed  to  crowd  out  of  sight  the 
great  aim  and  the  great  warrant  of  all  missionary  endeavor. 

Pastors  could  hardly  make  better  provision  for  the  Monthly  Concert  and  the  mis- 
sionary sermon  than  by  securing  access  to  one  or  more  volumes  of  this  class,  bring- 
ing them  to  a  direct  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  work.  C.  A.  A. 

Siebente  Hauptversamlung  der  Evangelischen  Allianz,  gehalten  in  Basel, 
September,  1879.  Berichte  und  Reden  herausgegeben  in  Auftrag  des  Comite 
der  Allianz,  durch  C.  J.  Riggenbach,  D.  and  Prof.  I.  Band.  8vo.  pp.  402. 
Basel,  1879. 

This  first  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  General  Conference  of  the 
Alliance  appeared  promptly  in  November,  and  the  next  was  advertised  to  see  the 
light  in  the  following  month.  The  book  is  well  edited  and  printed,  and  will  consti- 
tute an  excellent  and  enduring  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  useful  conferences  the 
Alliance  ever  held.  The  recorded  names  of  the  members  amount  to  1,572,  of  whom 
there  were  from  Great  Britain,  252 ;  Holland,  63 ;  America,  63 ;  Greece,  2 ;  Tur- 
key, 6 ;  Africa,  5  ;  East  India,  3.  The  editor's  preface  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  undertaking,  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  (one  of  which  was  a 
tendency  to  confound  the  Alliance  gathering  with  certain  "  Holiness-Meetings  "  of 
questionable  tendency),  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  surmounted,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  sessions  and  exercises.  Due  notice  is  taken  of  the  remarkable 
fite  champetre  at  Riehen,  and  of  the  admirable  sacred  concert  in  the  Minster. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  report  of  the  exercises  at  the  grand  reception  on  the 
evening  of  August  31st,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Vereinshaus,  a  meeting  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  so  happy  as  to  be  present  at  it.    This  is  followed 
by  the  reports  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  different  countries  represented  in  the. 
Alliance,  viz:   Switzerland,  by  Dr.  Glider ;  Germany,  by  Prof.  H.  Cremer;  France^ 
by  Pastor  Babut ;  Great  Britain,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  V.  Bligh  ;  Holland,  by  Dr_ 
Van  Oosterzee;  America,  by  Dr.  Schaff;  Austria-Hungary,  by  Dr.  Von  Tardy,  an 
Scandinavia,  by  Prof.  Von  Scheele.     After  these  thoughtful  papers  comes  a  transla 
tion  in  German  of  the  extremely  interesting  article  prepared  by  Dr.  Stoughton,  o: 
London,  on  the  relations  between  Basel  and  England  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma 
tion,  and  read  by  him  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  September,  to  the  greai 
delight  of  the  English-speaking  portion  of  the  Conference.     The  next  pages  con 
tain  the  brilliant  addresses  of  Professors  Von  Orelli  and  Godet,  on  the  unchangeabl 
ness  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel.     An  English  condensation  of  the  former  appeared  i 
the  Catholic  Presbyterian  of  November  last.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  wil! 
in  like  manner  be  translated  and  published.     The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occu 
pied  with  reports  on  evangelization  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  (including  a  stat 
ment  on  Mc All's  work  in  Paris,  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Ashton,  of  London),  and  a  con 
ference  upon  the  preparation  of  ministers  of  the  Word,  by  Professors  Gess 
Porret  and  Pastor  Baur. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  various  papers,  together  with  those  of  the  secon<£ 
volume,  will   show,  we  think,  that  the   recent  Conference   has  not  fallen    behind 
any  of  its  predecessors  (except  perhaps  the  one  held  in  New  York),  in  the  variety 
and  timeliness  of  the  topics  considered,  and  in  the  freshness  and  grasp  of  the  suhn- 
ject  with  which  they  were  handled.    The  great  Council  held  at  Basle  in  1431  to 
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the  Church  and  secure  uniformity  miserably  failed.    This  one,  held  in  the 

historic  city,  to  express  and  promote  unity,  and  to  contribute  to  the  defence 

of   tlie  common  faith  against  embittered  foes,  has  been  a  signal  success,  the  be- 

rieficent  effects  of  which  are  likely  to  be  felt  in  long  years  to  come.    Each  of  its 

members,  on  returning  to  his  distant  home,  must  needs  have  carried  with  him  at 

some  sparks  of  the  sacred  fire  there  enkindled  by  the  blessed  Spirit  of  all 

T.  W.  C. 


V.— GENERAL   LITERATURE. 

The  Relation  of  Mind  and  Brain.    By  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.  8vo.    pp.  xvi, 
455.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1879. 

Professor  Calderwood  has  done  a  very  important  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  in 
the  publication  of  this  volume.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  moment  at  the  present 
day.  and  the  treatment  of  it  has  been  left  too  much  to  the  positivists.  That  a  very 
dose  connection  exists  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  no  one  ever  denied  ;  and  that 
the  objective  study  of  brain  as  well  as  the  introspective  study  of  mental  states  is 
necessary  to  a  complete  philosophy  of  mind,  cannot  very  well  be  called  in  question, 
though  the  physiological  psychologists,  like  Maudsley,  are  prone  to  magnify  their 
°«nce  by  overestimating  the  former  and  undervaluing  the  latter  branch  of  inquiry, 
frofessor  Calderwood  devotes  a  few  pages  of  his  instructive  volume  to  a  reply  to  the 
caargre  lna^  metaphysicians  have  not  followed  the  scientific  method  of  induction,  and 
toa*  they  have  ignored  physiology. 

He  shows  that  the  charge  is  not  well  founded,  and  that  it  is  especially  untrue  of 

the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy ;  and  that,  as  for  physiology,  the  neglect  of  it  is 

SI*nply  due  to  the  fact,  that  until  recently  there  was  little  in  that  department  that 

c&Uecl  for  special  notice.    Now,  however,  the  case  is  different ;  for  there  is  "  a  large 

^**y  of  ascertained  facts  calling  for  some  deliberate  attempt  to  harmonize  results 

T1***    the  facts  of  mental  experience."     The  present  volume  is  a  valuable  contribu- 

!JOT\    to  this  very  desirable  object.    The  author's  thesis  is,  "given  a  physiology  of 

r^*M  and  nerve,  to  ascertain  whether  this  constitutes  a  philosophy  of  the  phenomena 

"P^Orfconly  recognized  as  *  mental  phenomena. '"   This  should  be  kept  in  mind  ;  for, 

r*°ugh  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  assign  himself  a  larger  and  per- 

1****^    more  difficult  task,  this  regret  should  not  prevent  the  reader  from  estimating 

~*^  present  work  solely  by  reference  to  the  question,  whether  what  the  writer  set  out 

0  Accomplish  has  been  done. 

.       **He  earlier  chapters  are  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  human 

ra-it\  and  the  physiology  of  the"  nervous  system.    This  is  followed  by  some  very  in- 

^r^sting  discussions    in   the  department  of   comparative    anatomy    and    physi- 

°&y ;  so  that  the  lay  reader  who  follows  the  author  in  his  luminous  exposition,  and 

^-^icularly  with  the  help  of  the  accompanying  plates,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 

^°J**Iring  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  salient  facts  pertaining  to  the 

JJ.y  biology  of  the  brain,  and  will  be  able  to  read  with  advantage  the  metaphysical 

ls° Passions  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume  and  elsewhere. 

*^*ie  book  is  a  practical  refutation  of  the  charge,  that  metaphysicians  do  not  know 

™y^iology,  and  that  the  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  as  a  separate  entity  are 

*^*-    ^iware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  department  of  cerebral  experimentation.    It  is 

^^*^*able  that  the  metaphysicians  are  more  generally  acquainted  with  these  re- 

hes  than  they  are  supposed  to  be ;  but  Dr.  Calderwood  may  be  safely  pointed 

one,  at  least,  who  is  not  contented  with  "  a  mere  skimming  of  physiological 

^books  "  (Maudsley,  "  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Mind,"  p.  24),  but  who  has  in- 

*riously  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  literature  and  the  latest  results  of 


to 
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cerebral  investigation,  though  still  maintaining  that  the  "somatists,"  as  he  calls  the 
men  of  this  materialistic  school,  have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  theory  adequate  to 
the  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  thought.  The  brain  as  the  seat  of  sensori-motor 
action  is  then  considered,  and  the  facts  regarding  the  localization  of  functions  as  dis- 
cussed by  Ferrier  and  others,  are  adverted  to,  with  the  comment  that  no  light  has 
hitherto  been  thrown  upon  the  question  as  to  the  seat  of  intelligence.  The  homol- 
ogies of  brain  structure  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  are  discussed,  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  author  arrives  is,  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  stand  re- 
lated to  the  muscular  strength  of  the  animal,  and  not  to  its  intelligence ;  and  that 
the  greater  complexity  of  the  human  brain,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, is  called  for  by  the  greater  variety  and  delicacy  of  muscular  action  of  which 
man  is  capable. 

The  author's  argument  to  the  effect  that  nerve  tissue  will  not  explain  mental  ac- 
tion— that  it  is  impossible  to  express  thought  in  terms  of  motion — that  however  true 
it  may  be  that  a  series  of  molecular  changes  may  attend  a  series  of  mental  experi- 
ences, it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  one  with  the  other,  is  very  satisfactory,  and  in 
many  cases,  as  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  higher  forms  of  mental  activity,"  is  put  ad- 
mirably and  with  great  force. 

The  psychological  reasoning  on  the  basis  of  which  a  person  is  proved  necessary 
as  the  subject  of  the  individual  sensation,  as  the  central  thread  upon  which  a  series 
of  sensations  is  strung,  as  exercising  a  power  of  will  whereby  sensations  are  con- 
trolled and  motor  activity  is  inaugurated,  or  "  reflex  action  "  inhibited,  is  very  forci- 
ble ;  and  the  author  may  well  challenge  the  "  somatist  "  to  explain  those  phenom- 
ena by  reference  to  molecular  changes  in  nerve-tissue.  And  yet  the  reader  feels 
that  he  would  have  been  better  satisfied,  had  Dr.  Calderwood  dealt  polemically  with 
those  who  maintain  the  opposite  view ;  and  interesting  as  his  chapters  are  which 
desciibe  the  pathological  conditions  of  mind  and  body,  the  reader  who  knows  that 
one  of  the  arguments  against  the  existence*  of  the  soul  is  based  on  the  pathology  of 
the  mind,  must  close  Dr.  Calderwood's  volume  with  some  regret  that  this  phase  of 
the  subject  was  not  made  a  matter  of  more  extended  argument.  There  is  a  notice- 
able omission  to  deal  with  Pfliiger's  celebrated  experiment  with  the  decapitated 
frog.  The  action  of  this  brainless  frog  under  the  influence  of  acetic  acid  is  so  sug- 
gestive of  intention,  choice,  and  intelligence,  that  in  all  treatises  which  touch  the 
metaphysics  of  the  brain,  it  has  become  an  unfailing  allusion.  Is  the  will  in  man 
no  more  than  the  apparently  purposive  act  of  the  brainless  frog?  Is  the  act  of  the 
frog  a  really  volitional  act  ?  And  so  is  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  brain  a  seat  of 
sensation  and  intelligence,  as  Lewes  (and  Pflttger)  has  so  ingeniously  argued. 
("  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,"  pp.  468-555)  ?  Or,  do  we  have  here  only  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  in  speaking  of  the  intelligence  of  animals  we  are  only  falla- 
ciously inferring  that  what  exists  in  us  exists  in  them?  Ferrier,  speaking  on  this 
subject,  says :  "  The  existence  of  consciousness  in  others  is  only  an  inference  from 
our  own  experience,  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  consciousness  such  actions 
as  necessarily  imply  distinct  sensation  and  intelligent  action  on  our  part."  ("  Func- 
tions of  the  Brain,"  p.  21).  How  far  does  this  give  us  a  clew  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  respecting  the  intelligence  of  the  brutes  ?  It  is  important  to  show — 
and  Professor  Calderwood  has  succeeded  in  showing,  in  a  most  satisfactory  way 
throughout  his  eminently  fair,  judicial,  and  learned  volume — that  the  phenomena  of 
mind  cannot  be  explained  by  physiology.  But  there  are  other  questions  quite  as  im- 
portant. What  is  meant  by  a  mind  ?  How  does  intelligence  in  man  differ  from 
intelligence  in  other  animals  ?  How  is  the  dualism  of  Mind  and  Matter  to  be  de- 
fended? for  a  monism  —  a  doctrine  of  Body -Mind  in  place  of  Body  and  Mind, 
is  being  taught  and  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  men ;  and  whether  it  be  the  monism 
that  comes  through  the  Hegelian  Philosophy,  or  that  which  comes  through  the  Pos- 
itive Philosophy,  it  is  equally  hostile  to  the  idea  that  the  personal  soul  is  a  separate 
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__  entity  related  to  a  particular  corporeal  organism.    And  though  the  discussion 

of  tJ^is  question  did  not  fall,  perhaps,  within  the  scope  of  Professor  Calderwood's 
volume,  it  is  a  question  of  great  moment  to-day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
<will  deal  with  it.  F.  L.  P. 


rechirches  Archeologiques  sur  les  Colonies  Pheniciennes  sur  le  littoral  de 
Celtoligurie,  par  M.  L'Abbe  Barges.    Paris,  1878. 


lis  is  a  scholarly  book.  The  Abb6  is  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne,  an 
Orientalist  of  distinction,  and  the  author  of  numerous  treatises  upon  Phoenician, 
Aramaic,  and  Arabic  subjects.  While  he  does  not  claim  much  originality  for  the 
present  volume,  but  modestly  says  it  is  composed  in  the  main  of  existing  materials, 
and  is  the  fruit  of  his  leisure  hours,  we  are  inclined  to  put  a  high  estimate  upon  it  as 
3l  skilful  and  eminently  readable  resume1  of  information  scattered  through  may  vol- 
umes and  inaccessible  to  the  general  public.  It  is  concerned  with  the  monumental 
remains  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  south  of  France,  and  more  particularly  those  either 
formerly  or  now  in  Marseilles.  A  fitting  tribute  is  paid  to  the  antiquary  Grosson 
(P-  84),  whose  great  work,  published  in  1773,  contains  accurate  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  a  number  of  these  remains  which  are  now  unhappily  destroyed  or  lost. 
Two  of  the  seven  plates  in  this  book  are  taken  from  Grosson's,  and  represent  very 
curious  Phoenician  altars.  In  1863  some  workmen,  who  were  pulling  down  old  build- 
ings jn  Marseilles,  unearthed  forty-seven  stones  hollowed  in  the  form  of  niches,  each 
containing  a  statue  of  a  Phoenician  divinity  (p.  112).  There  are  engravings  of  three 
°f  these  steles.  One  represents  Baal  Cham  man  (Baal  Solaris).  He  stands  erect,  a 
v«il  falls  down  from  his  head  upon  his  right  shoulder;  his  arms  are  raised,  and  rest 
upon  the  sides  of  the  niche ;  his  tunic  is  gathered  up  about  his  waist.  The  other 
two  are  representations  of  the  goddess  Tanith ;  in  one  (p.  125)  she  holds  a  bird  in 
ner  l^. p.  There  is  also  an  engraving  of  a  Carthaginian  Baal  Cham  man.  But  the 
^ost  interesting  plate  in  the  volume  is  that  of  the  famous  Phoenician  tablet,  which 
0riginally  was  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Baal  temple  at  Marseilles.  It  was  discovered 
j**  the  foundation  of  an  old  building ;  as  it  now  exists  it  is  imperfect,  but  the  Abbe 
^lieves  the  missing  pieces  will  be  found  when  the  building  is  demolished.    The  in- 

riPtion  upon  it  relates  to  the  Baal  sacrifices,  and  strangely  thrills  us,  as  it  seems  to 
ca|i  up  the  ghosts  of  departed  faiths. 

.  **^sides  this  archaeological  there  is  considerable  philological  and  other  information 
^  c°r*nection  with  those  towns  upon  the  south  coast  of  France  which  have  Phoeni- 
~an  names,  which  are  traced  and  explained.  Thus  Rascius,  capital  of  the  gulf, 
V?°*^baria,  head  of  a  lion.  Marseilles  is  said  to  be  Celtic  and  to  mean  the  abode  of 
p^  ^**ilyens.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  history  of  this  city  before  the  advent  of  the 
^  °^«ans.  The  book  closes  with  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel's  prophecy  in  relation  to 
t.^1"^  (chaps.  26,  27),  and  a  hint  that  the  day  may  come  when  the  French  and  the 
j*  n£*lish  will  be  robbed  of  their  commercial  supremacy  by  a  war  or  a  revolution,  and 

u^   pass  away  like  the  Phoenicians  of  old  !  S.  M.  J. 

Afe  **ers*  Latin  Dictionary,  founded  on  the  translation  of  Freund's  Latin-German 
xicon  edited  by  E.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.     Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  great  part 
written  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  and  Charles  Short,  LL.D.    Royal  8vo. 
2033.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1879. 


a  ^  is  a  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  this  revised  and  enlarged 
y  i**^rican  edition  of  Andrews'  Freund's  Latin  Lexicon,  that  it  is  adopted  and  pub- 
lic ^^<1  simultaneously  by  the  Directors  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  at  Oxford.  It  is 
&%/*^»  without  a  rival,  the  standard  work  in  Latin  Lexicography  in  the  English  lan- 
r^^^P;  nor  does  any  other  so  fully,  or  indeed  at  all,  comprise  those  most  recent 
^  ***lts  in  the  various  departments  of  philological  research  which  demand  con- 
^^*^ed  statement  in  a  complete  Latin  Lexicon.  The  "dead  "  languages  and  liter- 
*^«s  have  been  still,  as  of  old,  a  field  in  which  the  ablest  scholars  have  wrought, 
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not  only  critically  perfecting  and  completing  past  results,  but  producing  abun- 
dant and  valuable  fruits  that  are  new.  These  have  so  greatly  accumulated  at  the 
hands  of  the  present  generation  of  scholars,  as1  the  largely  increased  number  of  Phi- 
lological Journals  and  Transactions,  Monographs,  critical  and  annotated  editions  of 
classical  authors  and  earliest  remains  of  the  language,  histories,  and  great  works, 
containing  the  most  comprehensive  and  minute  research  into  the  comparative  and 
special  history  of  the  classical,  as  of  other  languages,  abundantly  testify,  that  the 
need  had  become  a  pressing  one,  to  gather  up  the  well-settled  facts  and  views  from 
these  manifold  sources  and  compact  them  in  lexical  form.  Such  conclusions,  there- 
fore, of  investigations  in  Latin,  Orthography,  Etymology,  Archaeology,  Definitions, 
Syntax,  and  Literary  Usage  of  words  and  phrases,  are  presented  by  the  new  edit- 
ors of  this  Dictionary,  with  a  concise  completeness,  a  critical  skill,  and  a  scien- 
tific classification  which  will  command,  we  are  sure,  the  heartiest  approval  and 
thanks  of  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  such  work. 

The  enlarged  extent  of  citations  from  Latin  authors  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  more 
than  thirty  names  are  added  to  the  list  found  in  the  previous  edition.  Turning  to 
some  of  the  earlier  articles  upon  important  words,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
the  previous  edition,  we  find  the  treatment  of  ago  and  its  uses  expanded  by  nearly 
three  columns;  that  of  amplus  from  two  to  seven  columns;  anima  and  animus  in 
like  proportion  ;  that  of  capio,  from  three  and  a  half  to  eight  columns  ;  that  of  apud 
from  one  and  a  half  to  nearly  seven  columns,  while  contra,  instead  of  two  and  a  half, 
has  seventeen ;  cum,  instead  of  three,  twenty-one ;  and  vo/o,  instead  of  two,  more 
than  twenty  compact  columns  of  that  microscopic  analysis  and  subtle  development 
and  rich  illustration  of  their  meanings  and  uses,  which  one  familiar  with  Dr.  Gustav 
Fischer's  Latin  Grammar  easily  recognizes  as  his  without  the  statement  of  the  prefa- 
tory advertisement.  Examination  of  the  largely  expanded  articles  upon  the  letters  a 
and/,  and  of  the  revision  the  others  have  been  subjected  to,  shows  that  phonetic  and 
orthographical  changes  and  relations  have  received  careful  treatment.  The  whole 
typographical  arrangement  and  execution  of  the  Dictionary  is  very  perfect  and 
adapted  to  aid  the  eye  in  quickly  finding,  among  the  minute  subdivisions,  any 
special  object  of  its  search.  W.  A.  P. 

WlLHELM    GESENIUS'   HEBRAlSCHES    UND    CHALDAlSCHES    HaNDWGRTERBUCH    UBER    DAS 

Alte  Testament.  Achte  Auflage,  neu  bearbeitet  von  F.  MOhlav  und  W.  Volck, 
ord.  Professoren  d.  Theologie  an  der  Universitat  Dorpat.  Leipzig :  F.  C.  W.  Vo- 
gel.     1878.     8vo,  pp.  xl.  982. 

This  last  edition  of  Gesenius'  Manual  Lexicon  ought  to  be  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  earnest  students  of  Hebrew  outside  of  Germany,  who,  relying  upon  trans- 
lations made  from  the  early  issues,  have  neglected  to  follow  the  later  development  of 
Hebrew  lexicography  in  that  country.  In  some  important  respects  this  edition  is  a 
decided  improvement  upon  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
editions  (7.  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1868),  edited  by  Prof.  F.  Dietrich,  of  Marburg,  had  not 
essentially  changed  the  form  of  the  Lexicon  as  left  by  Gesenius,  the  editor's  additions 
being  simply  appended  to  the  old  articles.  This,  as  the  present  editors  rightly  say, 
does  not  answer  present  requirements,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  importance 
which  has  not  been  treated  entirely  anew.  In  this  brief  review  we  shall  simply  men- 
tion the  departments  in  which  most  advance  has  been  made,  with  a  few  examples 
and  qualifications. 

A  Hebrew  lexicographer  of  the  present  day  has  to  bestow  more  labor  upon  the 
etymological  than  upon  the  exegetical  portion  of  his  work.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  hometyma  of  each  form,  and  hence  also  the  primary  importance  of  a 
sound  theory  of  the  constitution  of  roots  in  general.  In  attempting  to  reduce,  as  they 
are  right  in  doing,  the  current  triliteral  "roots"  to  more  early  biliteral  forms,  the 
present  editors  have,  we  think,  been  more  successful  than  any  who  have  yet  written 
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on  the  subject.    The  proof  of  relationship  in  any  given  case  is  afforded  by  com- 
parison with  similar  forms,  not  only  in  Hebrew  itself,  but  also  in  the  cognate  lan- 
guages.   In  such  investigations  they  have  been  largely  aided  by  the  laborious  investi- 
gations of  Fleischer  in  the  most  copious  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  the  Arabic.     The 
result  of  their  labors  is  seen  in  the  entirely  different  treatment  of  vast  numbers  of 
roots  from  that  which  appears  in  the  old  editions.     In  most  cases  we  think  they 
have,  by  their  wider  groupings,  given  a  better  account  of  the  origin  of  the  forms  in 
question.    But  there  are  two  important  strictures  which  we  must  make  upon  their 
work  in  (his  department.    First,  they  have  not  a  sufficiently  discriminating  or  con- 
sistent theory  of  the  way  in  which  the  triliterals  are  developed.    Their  general  as- 
sumption is  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  first  two  letters  of  the  triliteral  indicate 
the  primitive  elements.    This  holds  very  well  in  most  cases ;  but  when  they  assume 
that  In  some  of  the  -jy  and  iy  roots  the  middle  radical  is  primary  and  the  third 
determinative,  they  fall  very  easily  into  error.    To  give  an  example  of  this  from  many 
cases,  they  connect  the  root  nn  °f  tne  word  TiPfE   harbor  with  a  supposed 

T 

biliteral  y^,  appearing  also  in  }•))!>  "1in>  bin*  DUT  w*tn  tne  meaning  bind 
ar-emnd^  enclose.  The  true  root  is  much  more  probably  jj-j,  to  cleave,  open  (connected 
with  a  multitude  of  similar  sound  in  the  Semitic),  so  that  a  harbor  was  regarded 
as  a.  large  cleft  or  opening  in  the  shore.  Our  second  stricture  is  that  they  are  too 
fanciful  in  their  attempts  to  bring  together  remote  meanings  in  similar  sounds.  For 
example,  the  root  p"p  is  assimilated  to  pp"\  (with  the  primary  sound  p**),  to 

bext9  crush),  y*]n  is  connected  with  HT1*  tne  two  senses  of  Q^y  are  absurdly 
unified,  as  well  as  those  of  ")?2T»  one  °f  which  is  so  clearly  onomatopoetic.  The 
Assyrian  language  has  become  available  since  the  time  of  Gesenius,  and  some  use  is 
made  of  it  in  comparisons,  especially  in  proper  names,  the  meaning  of  many  of  which 
is   thus  cleared  up,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  QbtlhT  maY 

have  its  first  number  explained  (cf.  the  Syr.,  Old-Egypt,  and  Arab,  forms)  from  -py 

• 

^,tv  related  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  itself  an  Assyrian  word.  In  common  names, 
nowever,  and  in  roots,  they  have  drawn  from  this  source  very  little,  and  even  omit 

°  c*te  the  Ass.  idu  as  akin  to  JTS  so  long  supposed  to  be  without  a  Semitic  ho- 
J?etyrnon.    We  notice  also  that  they  omit  the  Syr.  and  Chald.  cognates  of  nntD* 
ScUadri literals  are  usually  developed  rightly  from  single  instead  of  double  triliterals. 
*n  the  exegetical  matter  we  notice  that  the  treatment  of  several  important  words, 

^n  as  some  of  the  particles,  %  3,  Q{$,  *]$%  is  much  more  thorough  and  satis- 

.     *°*"y  than  in  the  old  editions.    In  rare  words  they  have  gained  much  by  consult- 

7^»  stich  men  as  Franz  Delitzsch  and  Wetzstein.  They  certainly  ought  to  cite,  more 

Jj^u^»itly  than  they  do,  those  passages  in  which  the  use  of  the  given  word  is  am- 

^u°Us,  e.g.,  1  Kings  xxii.  34,  at  i2J3>  and  Psalm  cv.  22,  at  tBB>    The  defects  of 

th 

^    ^^rlier  editions  in  this  respect  are  still  far  from  being  supplied.    Among  a  num- 

°C  similar  shortcomings  we  notice  that  sword  is  the  only  meaning  for  n"D8 

that  -  ' 

j  *s  mentioned.    It  may  mean  that ;  but  it  is  a  guess  suggested  to  the  Targ.  and 

°***e  by  the  Gr.  fidxeupa  which  has  no  connection  with  it.  J.  F.  McC. 

^"**:elm  Gesenius*  hebraische  Grammatik  ;  nach  El  Roediger  vOllig  umgearbeitet 

-   *   harausgegeben  von  E.  Kautzsch,  ord.  Prof,  an  d.  Universitat  zu  Basel.    22  Auf- 

Leipzig  :  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  1878.    8vo.    pp.  371. 


i^^  *Xe  twenty-first  edition  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar,  edited  by  Roediger,  was 

a|^l    ^*i  in  1872,  two  years  before  the  death  of  the  latter.     In  the  present  edition  con- 

^**able  improvement  has  been  made  as  detailed  by  the  editor  in  the  preface.    The 
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merit  of  this  grammar  as  a  "  schulgrammatik  "  is  that  it  docs  not  offer  to  the  learner 
merely  rules  and  results  of  investigation,  but  labors  also  to  explain  (as  is  mostly  done 
successfully)  the  facts  of  the  language  succinctly.  Its  main  defect  in  this  regard  is 
that  the  explanations  are  not  separated  sufficiently  from  the  statements  of  the  facts 
themselves,  which  for  the  practical  purposes  of  beginners  should  always  be  presented 
in  a  form  readily  taken  in  by  the  eye. 

The  Introduction  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  facts,  interesting  to  the  student 
with  regard  to  the  Semitic  languages  in  general  and  the  Hebrew  in  particular.  With 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Sounds,  we  are  particularly  pleased  with  what  is  said 
of  the  vowels,  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  their  changes.  In  this  much  is 
done  to  explain  to  the  beginner  what  is  undoubtedly  to  him  the  most  puzzling  part 
of  Hebrew  Grammar.  Under  orthography  more  should  have  been  said  of  the  Ac- 
cents, in  spite  of  the  editor's  defence  of  his  omissions,  and  the  laws  of  their  consecu- 
tion, in  prose  at  least,  should  have  been  given  in  a  grammar  the  size  of  the  present 
one.  The  treatment  of  the  Forms  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  and  much 
has  been  gained  from  the  labors  of  grammarians  later  than  Gesenius,  as  Ewald, 
Olshausen,  and  BOttcher.  The  terminology  of  Ewald  has  been  largely  adopted,  and 
the  misnomer  declension  no  longer  appears.  The  fulness  and  clearness  of  this  part  do 
not  leave  much  to  be  desired  for  practical  purposes.  We  note,  among  other  things,  the 
brief  instructive  remarks  on  the  relations  of  ■)' 3?  and  y"y.  verbs.  Among  errors  re- 
tained from  Gesenius  is  the  connection  of  the  relative  X0  with  1©^* 

•  •         • 

The  Syntax  is  the  most  defective  portion  of  the  work.  More  use  should  have  been 
made  of  the  exhaustive  treatise  of  Ewald.  Particular  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  absence  of  all  reference  whatever  to  the  special  mode  of  expressing  an  im- 
perfect and  pluperfect,  by  introducing  the  subject  between  the  vav  conjunctive,  and 
th?  verb  in  the  perfect,  as  distinguished  from  the  use  of  vav  consecutive — a  distinc- 
tion of  constant  applicability;  and  exemplified  even  in  the  first  three  verses  of 
Genesis.  J.  F.  McC. 

The  Human  Species.    By  A.  De  Quatrefages,  Prof,  of  Anthropology,  in  Paris. 
i2mo.     pp.  x.  398.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  reminds  us,  by  its  charming  style,  of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species."  Every 
page  is  full  of  striking  scientific  facts,  so  that  even  if  we  care  not  for  the  arguments, 
we  are  thankful  for  the  information.  Its  main  design  is  to  serve  as  a  counterblast 
to  Mr.  Darwin's  books,  by  showing  that  species  are  true  and  not  transmutable ;  that 
man,  whilst  closely  agreeing  in  many  respects  with  animals,  is  raised  above  them  by 
the  possession  of  moral  and  religious  faculties ;  and  that  the  more  thoroughly  we 
follow  mankind  in  all  variations  of  color  and  race,  and  the  further  we  trace  him  back 
in  geology,  the  more  are  we  convinced  of  the  unity  of  all  nations  as  of  common 
blood,  and  of  their  complete  separation  from  monkeys  and  from  other  animals. 

The  author  is  careful  to  deal  with  his  subject  not  as  a  question  of  theology,  but 
purely  as  a  matter  of  scientific  observation  and  experiment,  whilst  recognizing  (as  he 
ought  to  do)  the  force  and  significancy  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  evolution,  he  sets  over  against  them  a  host  of  scientific  facts  which 
have  already  prevailed  (in  common  with  similar  contributions  by  St.  George  Mivart) 
to  chock,  in  some  measure,  the  evolution  fever  that  was  coming  over  the  study  of 
science.* 

The  author  disposes  of  the  views  of  Louis  Agassiz  and  others,  as  to  a  plurality  of 
human  stocks,  by  tracing  out  the  dissemination  of  all  nations  from  a  common  centre 
somewhere  in  Asia.     He  shows  that  all  races  are  able  to  accommodate  themselves 


•  Mr.  Huxley's  recently  published  work  on  the  **  Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Animals  "  contrasts,  by  its 
moderate  tones,  with  the  author's  sensational  lectures  before  a  New  York  audience. 
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to  new  conditions  of  life ;  that  mixed  races  do  not  tend  to  die  out  (as  is  the  case  with 
hybrids  between  distinct  species)  ;  that  negroes  and  whites  suffer  (though  in  differ- 
ent degrees)  from  the  same  diseases.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  acclimatization, 
he  shows  how,  among  the  lower  animals,  sheep  in  Africa  lose  their  wool  and  get 
hair,  while  swine  on  the  Andes  have  a  woolly  fleece ;  dogs  and  horses,  in  some  parts, 
are  naked  ;  Egyptian  geese,  when  brought  to  France,  after  some  years  have 
learned  to  change  their  time  of  rearing  their  young ;  and  among  human  beings, 
"  white  "  races  have  got  a  black  skin  in  some  parts  of  Africa ;  the  fair  Caucasians, 
long  deemed  the  typical  white  race,  seem  rather  to  be  a  whitened  offshoot  of  the 
yellow  race;  and  here  in  America  we  have  the  "Yankee  "  type  growing  up  before 
our  eyes.  As  to  social  conditions  there  are  savage  whites  in  some  parts  of  the 
'world,  and  there  have  been  civilized  negro  communities  in  Africa.  The  negroes  in 
America  are  well  acclimatized,  and  show  no  tendency  to  die  out. 

M.  Quatrefages  ascnbes  to  mankind  a  very  great  antiquity.  He  thinks  it  proven  that 
men  lived  in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  before  the  great  Ice  age,  and  even  as 
iar  back  as  the  Later  Tertiary  geological  age,  and  probably  earlier.  We  remind  our 
readers  that  this  question  was  discussed  at  a  conference  of  English  anthropologists 
in  1877,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  there  is  no  evidence  (in  Britain  at 
least)  of  man's  existence  earlier  than  post-glacial  times.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  absolute  date  or  duration  of  the  Ice  age, 
<and  there  are  indications  that  the  estimates  of  many  are  extravagant.  M.  Quatre- 
tages  himself  brings  up  the  record  of  the  ancient  races  of  France  to  the  Roman  pe- 
riod, a  few  centuries  before  Christ,  and  he  dates  the  arrival  of  the  red  men  on  the 
Mississippi  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  Era. 

A  few  thousand  years  before  these  dates  would  afford  scope  for  the  social  and 
geological  revolutions  which  can  be  traced  since  man's  appearance  on  the  scene  ; 
tout  the  anthropological  mind  is  prone  to  magnify  its  demands  on  time.         G.  M. 

<?leakings  of  Past  Years,  1843-78.    By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
7  vols.  i6mo.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

• 

"These  occasional  productions  extend  over  the  long  term  of  thirty-six  years," 
says  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  preface.  They  are  more  than 
lorty  in  number,  gathered  mainly  (more  than  three-fourths  of  them)  from  the  ten 
different  Reviews  in  which  they  originally  appeared.  They,  are  grouped  in  volumes 
-according  to  the  general  nature  of  their  theme.  They  bear  on  their  face  remarka- 
ble testimony  to  the  high  culture,  activity,  versatility,  and  rare  ability  of  their  author, 
who  is  surely  one  of  the  most  many-sided  of  men.  The  only  group  of  papers  which 
"fills  more  than  one  volume  is  the  Ecclesiastical  (Vols.  V.,  VI.)  Some  of  the  best 
papers  in  Vols.  II.,  III.,  and  VII.,  derive  their  chief  interest  from  their  religious  and 
theological  bearings  and  relations. 

Few  important  discussions  have  taken  place  in  England  for  these  nearly  forty 
years,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  borne  an  active  and  influential  part.  We 
should  not  know  to  what  other  body  of  essays  to  point,  that  should  indicate  so 
fully  what  subjects  have  during  this  long  period  engaged  public  attention  in  Great 
Britain.  And  we  recall  no  prominent  non-partisan  topic  in  the  discussion  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  part  has  been  prominent,  except  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  po- 
litical events  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  that  is  not  represented  in  the  papers  of 
this  series.  Indeed  the  articles  on  Greece,  Montenegro,  and  Egypt,  in  Vol.  IV.,  lie 
close  about  the  burning  questions  whose  solution  is  not  yet  reached. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  is  an  uncommonly  generous  and  catholic  type  of  manhood.  Not 
many  ardent  Churchmen  could  have  written  as  he  does  in  his  paper  on  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  349).  "  As  respects  government,  the  Presbyterian  commun- 
ions have  derived  very  great  benefit,  in  some  important  respects,  from  their  regular 
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and  elaborate  internal  organization.  It  has  given  them  the  advantages  which  in 
the  civil  order  belong  to  local  self-government  and  representative  institutions ;  or- 
derly habits  of  mind,  respect  for  adversaries,  and  some  of  the  elements  of  a  judicial 
temper ;  the  development  of  a  genuine  individuality,  together  with  the  discourage- 
ment of  mere  arbitrary  will,  and  of  all  eccentric  tendency ;  the  sense  of  a  '  common 
life ; '  the  disposition  energetically  to  defend  it ;  the  love  of  law  combined  with  the 
love  of  freedom  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  habit  of  using  the  faculty  of  speech  with  a 
direct  and  immediate  view  to  persuasion."  C.  A.  A. 

Home  Life  in  Song  with  the  Poets  of  To-day.    8vo.    pp.  271.    New  York  :  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

The  initials  attached  to  the  brief  prefatory  "Note"  which  opens  this  volume, 
show  that  the  publisher's  work  did  not  begin  with  the  publishing.  His  quadriliteral 
finger-marks  have  been  seen  on  many  good  things  before,  although  his  modesty  has 
often  led  him  to  use  invisible  ink  when  the  name  of  the  compiler  or  author  was  to 
be  written.  The  contents  are  gathered  under  the  headings :  Babyhood  ;  Childhood 
and  Youth  ;  Home  Life ;  Grandpatents ;  Looking  Backward.  It  need  not  be  said 
to  those  who  know  the  compiler  and  his  work,  that  nothing  questionable  in  tone  or 
inferior  in  quality  will  gain  a  place  in  his  collections.  The  new  theme  that  he  has 
now  chosen,  and  the  wider  range  of  magazine  and  newspaper  literature  thereby 
opened  for  his  gleanings,  prepare  the  way  for  the  conferring  of  a  new  pleasure  and 
the  rendering  of  a  new  service.  Access  to  many  homes  and  many  hearts  is  secure 
for  this  volume  even  before  its  refined  and  precious  flavor  of  home  has  been  tasted, 
and  its  welcome  will  not  soon  be  worn  out.  C.  A.  A. 
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I. 

The  chronology  of  the  kings   of   Is- 
rael AND  JUDAH. 


S 


MITH'S  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  the  article  on  the  First 
and  Second  Books  of  Kings,  by  Lord  Arthur  C.  Hervey, 
nblishes  a  good  many  statements  like  the  following : 

"  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  chronological  details  expressly  given  in  the 
**ooks  of  Kings  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  their  striking  historical  accuracy." 

"  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  very  first  date  introduced  is  erroneous,  and  that 
Numerous  other  dates  are  also  certainly  wrong,  because  contradictory,  it  seems  a  not 
Unfair  conclusion  that  such  dates  are  the  work  of  an  interpolator  trying  to  bring  the 
•history  within  his  own  chronological  system  ;  a  conclusion  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
^iterations  and  omissions  of  these  dates  in  the  LXX.  As  regards  these  chronological 
difficulties,  it  must  be  observed  they  are  of  two  essentially  different  kinds.  One  kind 
is  merely  the  want  of  the  data  necessary  for  chronological  exactness.  Such  is  the  ab- 
tence,  apparently,  of  any  uniform  rule  for  dealing  with  the  fragments  of  years  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  reigns."  "  And  this  class  of  difficulties  may  probably  have 
belonged  to  these  books  in  their  original  state,  in  which  exact  scientific  chronology  was 
dot  aimed  at.  But  the  other  kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  and 
Embraces  dates  which  are  very  exact  in  their  mode  of  expression,  but  are  erroneous  and 
contradictory.  Some  of  these  are  pointed  out  below,  and  it  is  such  which  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  ascribe  to  the  interpolation  of  later  professed  chronologists." 

'  *  Now,  when  to  all  this  we  add  that  the  pages  of  Josephus  are  full  in  like  manner  of 
a  multitude  of  inconsistent  chronological  schemes,  which  prevent  his  being  of  any  use, 
in  spite  of  Hales'  praises,  in  clearing  up  chronological  difficulties,  the  proper  inference 
sterns  to  be  that  no  authoritative,  correct,  systematic  chronology  was  originally  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Kings,  and  that  the  attempts  to  supply  such  afterwards  led  to  the 
introduction  of  many  erroneous  dates,  and  probably  to  the  corruption  of  some  true 
ones  which  were  originally  there.  Certainly  the  present  text  contains  what  are  either 
conflicting  calculations  of  antagonistic  chronologists,  or  errors  of  careless  copyists,  which 
no  learning  or  ingenuity  has  ever  been  able  to  reduce  to  the  consistency  of  truth." 

Abundant  similar  statements,  in  regard  to  either  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Israelite  and  Judaite  kings  as  a  whole,  or  to 
particular  dates  in  this  chronology,  may  be  found  in  other  ar- 
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tides  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible 
Commentary,  and  of  the  commentaries  of  Lange,  of  Keil 
and  Delitzsch,  and  in  other  equally  respectable  works.  It 
is  alleged,  not  merely  that  an  occasional  error  of  tran- 
scription has  crept  into  the  text,  but  that  these  errors  are  so 
numerous  and  glaring  as  materially  to  impair  the  credit  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  witness  to  facts  of  chronology.  And 
these  allegations  are  made,  not  by  some  low-bred,  ignorant 
infidel,  but  by  men  of  whom  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  the 
leading  Christian  scholars  of  Europe  and  America.  They 
are  propounded,  not  as  questions  for  learned  men  to  puzzl 
over  and  settle,  but  as  received  matters  of  fact,  to  be  circu- 
lated  in  the  most  widely-known  " helps"  to  Bible  study^ 
They  are  in  the  volumes  which  are  issued  by  the  evangelica 
publishing  houses,  and  commended  by  all  the  evangelic 
churches,  and  used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  mor* 
intelligent  of  evangelical  Christians  in  the  preparation  of  Su 
day-school  lessons  and  Bible-studies  and  sermons. 

Even  many  scholars  who  claim  to  be  pronounced  d 
fenders  of  the  numerals  of  fhe  Bible — such  scholars,  for  e 
ample,  as  the  Rawlinsons  and  George  Smith — yet  defer 
them  with  a  defence,  which  to  many  lovers  of  the  Bib 
seems  like  an  attack.  Smith  says,  for  example  ("  The  Ass 
ian  Canon,"  page  154): 

....  "and,  although  there  are  undoubtedly  some  errors  in  the  numbers  given  in 
Books  of  Kings,  yet  I  believe  that  the  Biblical  chronology  of  the  period  following 
death  of  Solomon  is  in  the  main  correct,  or  very  nearly  so ;  for  this  reason  I  cae 
agree  with  the  school  of  Bunsen  and  Brandes,  who  reduce  the  Biblical  dates  by  c 
forty  years."     "  In  common  with  several  other  chronologists,  I  read  fifty-one  yeai 
stead  of  forty-one  for  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  thirty  instead  of  twenty  for 
reign  of  Pekah,  but  this  makes  no  difference  to  the  general  scheme  of  chronology.'" 

Is  such  a  defence  as  this  the  best  that  is  available? 
we  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  supposing  that  the  Bible^. 
it  now  stands,  is  either  remarkably  untruthful  in  this  class- 
statements,  or  else  somewhat  untruthful,  though  not  rem 
ably  so  ?     The  former  of  these  views  is  the  one  most  wi 
promulgated  and  studied. 

In  this  state  of  things,  these  dates  have  an  interest  end 
different  from  that  which  attaches  to  them  as  matters  of  ch 
ological  fact.     If  our  present  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are 
truthful  in  their  numerical  statements,  to  the  serious 
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thus  charged  upon  them,  then  how  much  is  their  testimony 
worth  as  to  other  matters  of  fact,  and  as  to  matters  of  morals 
and  religion  ?  Even  on  this  supposition,  it  is  worth  some- 
thing ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  unimpeachable  evidence  that 
we  who  believe  in  plenary  inspiration  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider it.  Most  of  the  prominent  events  in  these  narratives 
are  dated.  Remove  the  dates,  and  the  accounts  become 
largely  unintelligible.  The  dates  are  essential  parts  of  the 
history.  But  it  is  alleged,  that  in  our  present  copies,  errors 
of  number  are  so  frequent  that  they  even  constitute  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  if  our 
present  copies  are  accurate  transcriptions  of  the  originals,  then 
can  the  originals  be  said  to  be  as  trustworthy  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God  ought  to  be  ?  And  if  the  errors  be  charged  to 
transcribers,  and  not  to  the  original  documents,  then  what  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  copies  so  badly  transcribed,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  contents  of  the  originals  ? 

These  questions  are  of  grave  import.  If  the  views  main- 
tained in  the  standard  religious  works  above  mentioned  are 
to  prevail,  they  require  a  definition  of  inspiration  and  a  de- 
fence of  the  Word  of  God,  considerably  different  from  those 
laid  down  in  the  creeds  of  most  of  the  Churches.  It  is  useless 
for  us  to  maintain,  in  general,  the  marvellous  supernatural 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  if  we  must  then  deny  this  credi- 
bility, in  detail,  in  hundreds  of  important  instances.  There 
may  be  sufficient  defence  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  our  faith, 
even  if  all  these  charges  of  historical  inaccuracy  are  made  out ; 
but  it  will  be  a  defence  puzzling  to  plain  men,  and  materially 
unlike  that  which  has  most  currently  been  made  by  evangeli- 
cal apologists. 

If  such  a  change  of  base  is  necessary,  we  certainly  ought  to 
be  about  it,  with  all  diligence  and  thoughtfulness.  But  it  is 
not  necessary.  Demonstrably,  it  is  these  modern  scholars 
that  are  mistaken,  and  not  the  writers  or  the  transcribers  of 
our  Old  Testament  books. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  vindicate  the  Bible  chro- 
nology of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Solomon. 

The  statements  cited  above,  and  other  statements  of  the 
same  sort,  lay  great  stress  upon  the  alleged  falsity  of  the  date 
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given  in  First  Kings,  for  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
We  must  not  now,  however,  discuss  that  date,  because  it  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  period  than  the  one  we  are  considering. 
Within  this  period,  among  all  the  chronological  numbers  given 
in  the  Hebrew  or  English  texts,  we  shall  find  very  few  that 
can  fairly  be  called  either  erroneous  or  doubtful 

The  evidence  for  this  assertion  is  contained,  partly  in  the 
records  in  which  the  Hebrew  chronology  is  handed  down  to 
us,  and  partly  in  sources  external  to  those  records.  That 
found  within  the  records  is  partly  contained  in  the  current  ac- 
counts of  the  affairs  whose  dates  are  given,  and  partly  in  cer- 
tain "  long  numbers  "  independent  of  those  dates.  The  whole 
body  of  the  evidence  warrants  us  in  affirming  the  following 
propositions  : 

I.  The  current  narratives  which  contain  these  dates  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  render  certain  the  detection  of  numeri- 
cal errors,  if  they  contain  any. 

II.  In  recording  dates,  these  narratives  evidently  follow  a 
simple  and  consistent  system. 

III.  An  analysis  of  the  dates  given,  in  the  light  of  this  sys- 
tem, proves  their  entire  trustworthiness. 

IV.  This  result  is  corroborated  by  the  "  long  numbers." 

V.  What  exceptions  there  are  to  it,  are  of  the  sort  that 
"prove  the  rule." 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  us  to  discuss  the  abundant, 
striking,  minute,  and  decisive  corroborations  of  the  view  here- 
in advocated,  to  be  found  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  the  Assyrian 
Eponym  Canon,  and  other  external  sources.  Yet  a  brief 
statement  concerning  these  will  introduce  our  discussion  of 
the  fourth  of  the  above  propositions. 

I.  First,  the  current  accounts  in  which  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology is  transmitted,  afford  quite  abundant  facilities  for  check- 
ing and  testing  the  dates  given,  and  determiping  their  value. 

These  dates  have  been  transmitted,  not  in  a  single  literary 
work,  but  in  several  literary  works.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  them  appear  in  each  of  the  three  distinct  historical  sources, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Josephus.  A  considerable  number 
are  additionally  given  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  Old  Tes- 
tament books.  Comparatively  few  of  the  dates  depend  on  the 
testimony  of  one  author  only.     Most  of  them  are  supported 
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by  the  testimony  of  two,  three,  or  more  authors.  It  may  be 
true  that  these  authors  have  copied  from  one  another,  or  from 
some  common  source,  so  that  they  are  not,  in  the  highest 
sense,  independent  witnesses.  But  independent  witnesses 
they  are,  at  least,  as  to  how  any  given  statement  stood  as 
long  ago  as  when  they  copied  it. 

The  number  of  witnesses  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
Old  Testament  was  transmitted  in  the  Septuagint  and  other 
versions,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew.     The  citation  made  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  speaks  of  "  the  alterations  and  omis- 
sions of  these  dates  in  the  Septuagint"  as  disparaging  to  the 
dates  given  in  the  Hebrew.     Curiously  enough,  the  passages 
adduced  in  Bishop  Hervey's  article  in  proof  of  this  assertion 
are   all  either  inapplicable,  or  else  taken  from  what  the  same 
ai~ticle  calls  the  "  apocryphal "  additions  to  the  Vatican  copy 
0'    the  Septuagint.     It  would  not  have  been  difficult,  however, 
0    a.c3duce  instances  that  would  really  have  been  to  the  point, 
^^'v-^ral    such  instances  will  presently  be    mentioned.     The 
^^F^ies  of  the  Septuagint  differ  somewhat,  in  this  matter  of 
J^"*^s>  both  from  one  another  and  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
^.nd  whether  or  no  this  fact  hasivany  weight  against  the 
^""■•^lirew  chronology,  it  certainly  has  no  small  weight  in  ac- 
Cr"^«iiting  the  Greek  copies,  as  distinct  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
0rr»ething  of  the  character  of  independent  witnesses. 

-^Vs  to  the  relative  value  of  these  several  lines  of  evidence, 
.     *    might  be  entitled,  at  the  outset,  to  claim  superior  credibil- 
V    for  the  Scriptural  books  .in  the  Hebrew  text,  both  on  the 
I*  ""^  und  inspired,  and  on  that  of  their 

^o-wn,  fidelity.     It  is  simpler,  how- 

ev^*-,  tfl  ind  to  credit  all  the  witnesses 

0   tlie-l  natural  course  of  our  investi- 

gation, ing  a  difference  between  them. 

CIDf  Jt  to  be  true,  as  affirmed  in  the 

^l*^-tion  s  article,  that  his  pages  "  are 

*ull  "0f  istent  chronological  schemes." 

J-tistano  be  given.     We  shall  also  find 

*"eason  to  believe  that  the  numbers  in  our  present  editions  of 
J°scphus  have  been  carelessly  copied.     It  does  not  follow, 
°J**ever,  that  these  defects  "prevent  his  being  of  any  use,  in 
P»te  of  Hales'  praises,  in  clearing  up  chronological  difficulties." 
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This  very  state  of  things  proves  that  Josephus  used  chrono- 
logical materials  not  found  in  the  Scriptures.  It  also  proves 
that  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  our  copies  of  Josephus 
owe  their  present  form,  were  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
accurately  computing  numbers.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
numbers  in  Josephus  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  either  as 
careless  transcriptions  of  the  Bible  numerals,  or  as  parts  of 
some  evident  chronological  scheme,  we  have  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  such  numbers  are  data  from  some  independent 
historical  source.  And  if  such  numbers  are  found  to  agree 
with  and  check  other  numbers,  in  the  most  unexpected  and 
surprising  ways,  it  must  be  because  both  sets  of  numbers  are 
correct.  It  cannot  be  because  the  numbers  have  been  ma- 
nipulated. Such  results  are  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
manipulation  as  everywhere  appears  in  the  pages  of  Josephus. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  "long  numbers "  given  by 
Josephus,  we  shall  find  instances  sufficiently  illustrating  these 
statements. 

The  evidence  of  the  Bible  dates  is  thus  made  the  more  de- 
cisive by  its  being  given  by  several  witnesses,  who  are,  to  a 
degree,  independent  one  of  another.  Still  further  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  it  is  afforded  in  the  circumstance  that  most 
of  the  dates  are  given  in  parallel  lines,  so  that  the  items  of 
one  line  may  be  used  to  check  and  prove  those  of  another. 
Thus  the  dates  of  the  kings  of  Israel  are  parallel  with  those 
of  the  kings  of  Judah.  And  when  this  parallelism  ceases,  at 
the  close  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  is  replaced  by 
lines  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Tyrian  dates,  and  of  dates 
in  the  lives  of  individuals,  Jeremiah,  for  instance,  and  by  other 
similar  materials. 

Again,  the  dates  in  the  Hebrew  chronology  are  given  in 
several  different  modes  of  statement.  They  are  presented, 
though  vaguely,  in  the  form  of  genealogical  tables.  They 
are  occasionally  given,  as  we  shall  see  below,  in  the  form  of 
years  of  an  era.  They  are  currently  stated,  in  the  Bible,  in 
cardinal  numbers.  Jehoshaphat  was  thirty-five  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years. 
Similar  data  are  currently  given  in  Josephus,  in  the  form  of 
a  cardinal  number  and  the  difference  between  that  and  a 
greater.     Jehoshaphat  lived  sixty  years,  of  which  he  reigned 
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twenty-five.     This   difference   of  statement  diminishes  very 

materially  the  chances  for  the  existence  of  undetected  errors. 

And  what  is  of  chief  importance,  the  dates  given  in  cardinal 

/lumbers    are    constantly  repeated    in    ordinal    numbers    of 

altogether  different  value.      One    statement  is  that  Nadab 

reigned  two  years.     Another  statement  of  the  same  fact  is 

thsLt  he  began  to  reign  in  the  second  year  of  Asa,  and  gave 

place  to  his  successor  in  the  third  of  Asa. 

XVith  all  this  material  for  cross-examining  the  witnesses,  and 
rely  testing  the  evidence,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  we 
uld  fail  to  break  it  down,  if  it  is  untrustworthy.     Certainly 
id  not  come  into  its  present  form  by  collusion.    Those  who 
in  such  haste  to  pronounce  it  contradictory  in  its  present 
are  surely  precluded  from  claiming  that   it   has   been 
tl"*x-own  into  its  present  form  in  order  to  give  it  the  appearance 
truthfulness.     If,  therefore,  the  evidence  agrees  with  itself,  it 
onclusive,  even  without  the  additional  corroborations  to  be 
"cafter  introduced.     Beyond  a  doubt  there  is  enough  of  it 
c  only  question  is  whether  it  harmonizes.    If  it  can  be  made 
larmonize,  even  by  some  effort,  it  is  probably  true.     If,  on 
**  <^  establishing  of  an  intelligent  point  of  view,  it  falls,  without 
,    **V}rt,  into  substantial  harmony,  its  truth  will  thus  be  placed 
*^3^ond  reasonable  doubt. 

I.  We  thus  reach  a  second  proposition.  In  recording 
es,  these  narratives  evidently  follow  a  simple  and  consistent 
s^tem. 
in  the  quotations  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
Satisfactory  nature  of  what  is  described  as  the  original  chro- 
Xogy  of  the  books  of  Kings,  as  distinguished  from  the  con- 
^dictory  nature  of  what  are  asserted  to  be  the  later  interpo- 
ions,  is  partially  attributed  to  "  the  absence,  apparently,  of 
iT*^^  uniform  rule  for  dealing  with  the  fragments  of  years  at  the 
^^^ginning  and  end  of  the  reigns."  Now,  such  absence  of  rule 
^  certainly  characterized  most  of  the  views  that  have  been 
^^^sented  on  the  dates  given  in  the  Scriptures.  Just  as  eer- 
ily, it  does  not  characterize  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The 
lowing  rules  are  obeyed,  with  entire  uniformity,  in  all  the 
tes  of  the  period  under  consideration. 
x.  All  the  years  mentioned  are  current  years  of  a  consecu- 
c  system.     The  first  year  of  a  king  is  not  a  year's  time,  be- 
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ginning  with  the  month  and  day  of  his  accession,  but  a  years 
time,  beginning  with  the  preceding  or  following  new  year's 
day.  New  year  s  day  was  doubtless  at  the  new  moon  before 
the  Passover.     See  Ex.  xii.  2,  and  similar  passages. 

2.  When  a  reign  closes  and  another  begins,  during  a  year, 
that  year  is  counted  to  the  previous  reign.  A  less  accurate 
statement  of  the  same  fact  would  be  that  the  closing  reign  is 
counted  as  extending  through  the  year.  Still  another  state- 
ment of  this  fact,  less  accurate  though  more  frequently  re- 
peated, is  that  the  fragment  of  a  year  is  counted  as  an  entire 
year. 

3.  Regularly  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  occasionally  in  other  cases,  the  broken  year  is  counted  to 
the  following  reign  as  well  as  to  the  previous  reign.  This,  too, 
might  be  less  accurately  stated  by  saying  that  the  reign  is 
counted  as  beginning  with  the  previous  new  year,  or  that  a 
fragment  of  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  a  reign,  is  counted  as 
an  entire  year.  For  distinction,  the  mode  of  counting  which 
gives  a  broken  year  to  both  the  preceding  and  the  following 
reigns  may  be  called  the  fsrae/itc  mode ;  and  that  which  gives 
it  to  the  preceding  reign  only,  the  Judaite  mode. 

4.  When  we  use  the  ordinal  numbers  which  date  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  a  reign,  to  check  the  cardinal  numbers  which 
denote  its  duration,  we  must,  of  course,  count  both  sets  of 
numbers  as  designating  complete  years.  That  is,  we  must 
count  the  date  given  in  the  ordinal  as  being  either  the  opening 
or  the  close  of  the  year  designated  by  the  ordinal.  Otherwise 
the  units  represented  by  the  two  sets  of  numbers  are  of  differ- 
ent sorts  and  cannot  be  numerically  compared.  If  Asa  began 
to  reign  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam,  his  actual  accession  , 
may  have  occurred  at  any  time  during  that  year.  But  the  y< 
which  is  counted  the  first  of  Asa  and  that  which  is  counl 
the  twentieth  of  Jeroboam  alike  begin  at  the  new  years  day 
some  current  year.  Hence  the  year  which  is  counted  as  tl 
first  of  Asa  must  begin  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  etr-^ 
of  the  year  which  is  counted  as  the  twentieth  of  Jeroboam.  ^Xt 
other  words,  the  ordinal  number  represents,  for  purposes  «/ 
comparison  with  the  cardinal,  the  point  of  time  between  twi 
years.  The  year  following  this  point  of  time  is  the  one  <3e 
noted  by  the  ordinals  in  somewhat  more   than   half  the      in- 
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stances  that  occur.     But  the  year  preceding  this  point  of  time 
is  denoted  in  nearly  half  the  instances.     The  usage  is  not  at  all 
decided.     It  probably  follows  somewhat  the  actual  order  of 
events.    If  an  accession  actually  occurred  during  a  given  year, 
but  was  counted  from  the  following  new  year,  it  was  more 
likely  to  be  described  by  the  ordinal  number  of  the  current 
year  than  by  that  of  the  new  year.     The  Bibls  usage  is  pre- 
cisely like  current  usage  in  this  respect.     If  some  event  took 
Phce  at  the  point  of  time  between  the  years  90  and  91  a.dl,  we 
^ght  describe  it  as  taking  place  either  in  the  ninetieth  or  in 
**te  ninety-first  year  of  the  Christian  era.     Which  number  we 
^d  would  be  quite  likely  to  depend  on  some  accidental  asso- 
ciation. 

Now  these  four  rules  are  just  as  simple  and  just  as  difficult 

as  a.ny  other  rules  in  ordinary  practical  arithmetic.     Scarcely 

^y    one  .will  master  them  by  a   single   desultory  reading. 

c^rcely  any  one  will  fail  to  master  them,  who  will  take  the 

^~°Uble  to  work  out  a  dozen  examples  by  them.     Little  else 

*^^ri  the  simple  application  of  them  is  needed,  to  reduce  all 

^**^  numerals  of  the  period  following  the  death  of  Solomon  to 

orderly  and  intelligible  system. 

*  his  circumstance  alone  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  cor- 
:ness  of  the  rules,  and  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  ot 
icular  numbers  as  tested  by  them.     The  reaching  of  such 
Z"    *"^sult,  in  the  case  of  any  system  of  dates  newly  deciphered 
**"^ni  ancient  inscriptions,  would  be  taken  as  establishing  the 
'rectness,  not  alone  of  the  system,  but  of  the  deciphering 
cess  also.     The  fact  that  the  key  opens  the  lock  is  suffi- 
ru  proof  of  its  adequacy  to  open  the  lock. 
liefore  proceeding,  however,  to  turn  our  key  in  this  lock, 
^*     us  notice  that  it  opens    many  other   locks.     The  rules 
^**ich  have  just  been  laid  down,  derived  as  they  are  by  in- 
^^ction  from  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  are  yet  precisely  the 
^^•rrie  which  George  Smith  and  others  have  derived,  by  induc- 
tor*,  from  the  Assyrian  documents,  and  applied  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  chronology  of  those  documents.     This,  of 
coiarse,  has  great  weight  to  prove  that  both  systems  have 
**^en  correctly  analyzed.     Our  rules  are  likewise  confirmed 
by     the   familiar  testimonies  of  the  Jewish  fathers.     "  The 
Numerals  for  the  kings  are  not  counted  otherwise  than  from 
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Nisan."  "  This  is  taught  only  of  the  kings  of  Israel."  An 
again :  "  Nisan  is  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  kings,  an 
one  day  in  a  year  is  counted  a  year."  "  One  day  in  the  en 
of  a  year  is  counted  a  year."  Statements  like  these  evidenti 
agree  with  the  four  rules  formulated  above.  They  are  con 
monly  cited  to  establish  those  rules  in  some  of  the  crude 
forms  in  which  they  are  sometimes  given ;  but  they  ai 
equally  applicable  to  the  riper  forms  as  to  those  which  areles 
perfect. 

In  computing  dates,  under  this  system  of  rules  or  an 
other,  we  need  carefully  to  guard  against  certain  very  con 
mon  vicious  processes. 

For  example,  it  is  an  incorrect  mode  of  reaching  results,  t 
take  the  numbers  given  in  any  Biblical  list  of  monarchs,  an 
simply  add  them  together.  This  mode  of  operation  take 
no  account  of  the  broken  years  at  the  changes  of  ceigns.  ] 
takes  no  account  of  possible  interregna.  It  takes  no  accoui 
of  instances  in  which  two  kings  reign  together  as  associate 
so  that  the  years  assigned  to  one  overlap  those  assigned  t 
another.  Moreover,  since  some  of  these  items  can  only  b 
obtained  by  comparing  the  dates  themselves,  we  cannot  us 
the  items  to  correct  any  results  we  may  have  obtained  b 
adding  the  dates.  Still  further,  since  any  conclusions  thu 
reached  are  positive  mistakes,  and  not  mere  inaccuracies,  w 
are  precluded  from  correcting  them  by  making  averages,  c 
computing  mean  results.  All  processes  of  this  kind  ar 
utterly  and  hopelessly  vicious.  If  such  processes  have  some 
times  reached  correct  results,  it  has  been  by  accident. 

Again,  the  process  of  reducing  these  ancient  dates,  befor 
comparing  them  one  with  another,  to  years  of  the  Christia 
era,  or  of  some  other  era  now  in  current  use,  is  one  that  leave 
room  for  very  considerable  errors.  To  begin  with,  the  yeai 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  we  now  compute  them,  begin  the  li 
of  January ;  those  of  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  kings  b* 
gan  in  March  or  April.  Two  events  might  be  in  the  sam 
year,  by  our  present  count,  and  yet  in  different  years,  by  the 
count,  or  the  reverse.  And  even  if  the  years  were  the  sam< 
yet,  when  we  reduce  the  dates  of  one  system  to  the  numeral 
of  another,  we  often  reach  only  proximate  results.  We  ai 
uncertain  whether  our  conclusion  may  not  be  erroneous,  by 
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year  or  two.  And  if  there  are  errors,  they  may  neutralize  one 
another,  when  we  come  to  combine  the  numbers,  or  may 
augment  one  another.  Hence,  in  a  long  computation,  errors 
amounting  to  many  years  may  be  introduced,  merely  through 
this  vicious  method  of  reduction.  And  the  method  affords  no 
opportunity  for  either  correcting  or  detecting  such  errors. 

It  is,  indeed,  convenient  to  have  a  common  standard  for 
comparing  the  different  sets  of  dates.  But  until  these  differ- 
ent sets  of  dates  are  adjusted  to  one  another,  the  common 
standard,  to  be  of  any  real  use,  must  have  the  same  unit  with 
the  dates  themselves,  and  must  afford  a  measure  to  which  the 
dates  can  be  accurately  reduced.  None  of  the  modern  eras 
satisfy  these  conditions. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  arrange  a  table,  in  which  will 
appear  the  years  of  the  successive  kings,  in  parallel  columns 
with  a  succession  of  numbers  representing  units  of  the  same 
sort,  in  which  the  parallel  numerals  will  check  one  another, 
and  will  leave  no  room  for  omissions  or  doublings. 

The  year  when  the  two  separate  kingdoms  came  into  exist- 
ence, beginning  with  its  New  Year's  day,  is  counted  as  the 
first  year,  alike  of  Jeroboam  and  of  Rehoboam.  To  secure  a 
homogeneous  standard  of  comparison,  let  us  call  this  the  year 
One  of  the  Disruption,  that  is,  Annus  Discidii  i,  that  is,  a.dL  i. 

Now  write  in  a  column,  headed  A.Di.,  the  numerals  1,2,  3,  4, 
etei  up  to  450  or  more.  Write  in  a  parallel  column  the  nu- 
merals  of  the  successive  reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes ; 
^d  in  a  third  column,  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Add  a 
fourth  column,  to  be  filled  up,  when  you  reach  the  time  of 
tynis,  with  the  years  b.c.  ;  and  a  fifth  and  a  sixth,  if  you  please, 
for  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  or  other  parallel  dates.  In  writing 
your  numerals,  be  careful  to  make  the  parallel  dates  check  one 
pother.  If  you  do  the  work  correctly,  you  will  thus  tabulate, 
m  the  methods  of  written  arithmetic,  a  solution  of  our  problem. 
Jhe  following  division  of  this  article  gives  the  same  solution, 
^  terms  of  mental  arithmetic. 

III.  We  turn,  then,  to  the  examination  of  the  dates  them- 
^Jves.  In  this  examination  we  shall  simultaneously  accom- 
plish three  things :  First,  we  shall  find  complete  inductive  proof 
°*  the  validity  of  the  four  rules  above  given.  Secondly,  we 
shall  ascertain  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  dates,  under  the 
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rules.  Thirdly,  we  shall  establish,  with  substantial  conclusive- 
ness, the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  dates  themselves.  Simply 
by  applying  the  rules,  without  a  word  of  further  explanation, 
nearly  all  the  dates  given  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  in  the 
English  Bible,  including  a  large  majority  of  those  that  have 
been  disputed,  fall  into  their  places,  and  are  shown  to  be  un- 
doubtedly correct  All  those  which  remain,  with  not  more 
than  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  easily  explicable  as  correct ; 
and  that,  in  most  instances,  not  merely  by  a  hypothetical  ex- 
planation, but  by  one  that  can  be  shown  to  be  true,  in  pref- 
erence to  all  others.  And  the  two  or  three  mistaken  dates  are  — 
shown  to  be  mistaken,  by  marks  so  clear  that  the  absence  of  "^j 
these  marks  from  the  other  dates  is  proof,  of  some  weight,  in 
their  favor. 

The  induction  now  to  be  entered  upon  is  designed  to  include 
all  the  chronological  numerals  given,  for  the  period  under  con-  —  xi 
sideration,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  all  the  Scriptural  books,  .&_; 
in  the  variant  readings  of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  Josephus.  ssm 
Inadvertent  omissions  have  doubtless  been  made,  but  probably  t^  JIj 
none  that  affect  the  final  conclusion.  Such  of  these  numerals  e  JTJ< 
as  are  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  analysis,  will  be  described  -£>  «d 
and  accounted  for  at  its  close. 

According  to  Chronicles,  Josephus,  and  i  Kings  xiv.  21,  Re—  ^^_e- 
hoboam  reigned  seventeen  years.     These  are  evidently  the 
seventeen  years  a.du,  and  the  first  seventeen  of  Jeroboam. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Abijah,  who  began,  according  to  Chron._ 
Jos.,  and  1  Kings  xv.  1-2,  in  the  18th  year  of  Jeroboam,  anc^Mrzid 
reigned  three  years.    His  three  years  are  evidently  the  years  i8^S     8, 
19,  20  A.Di.     Since  the  ordinal  number  here  is  18  and  not  17^    17, 
that  is,  since  his  reign  is  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  mt- 
eenth  and  not  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  we  may  infe^aJTer 
that  it  actually  began  with  the  new  year,  and  that  Rehoboam""  -^I's 
life  extended  through  the  whole,  or  substantially  the  whole  czi»  0/ 
his  1 7th  regnal  year. 

According  to  1  Kings  xv.  9,  Asa  came  to  the  throne  in  th^^Ae 
20th  year  of  Jeroboam.  Since  the  year  20  a.dl  is  alreadfcJy 
counted  as  the  3d  of  Abijah,  this  is  likely  to  mean  that  Asa-^s's 
first  year  is  the  one  which  begins  at  the  close  of  the  20t^^th 
year  of  Jeroboam  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  year  21  a.dl  Th^^nis 
conclusion  is   made   certain  by  the   subsequent  dates.    Th^cnis 
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dating  of  Asa's  first  year  from  the  close  of  the  20th  of  Jero- 
boam, and  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  21st,  doubtless  in- 
dicates that  his  actual  accession  took  place  within  the  20th ; 
that  is,  that  Abijah  died  and  was  followed  by  Asa,  at  some 
time  during  the  year  that  is  counted  as  the  3d  of  Abijah, 

The  Roman  copies  of  the  Septuagint  date  the  death  of  Asa, 
and  in  a  separate  place,  the  accession  of  Abijah,  in  the  24th 
year  of  Jeroboam.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  for  it  contra- 
dicts all  the  other  witnesses,  and  also  the  subsequent  dates,  as 
given  by  this  witness  in  common  with  all  the  others. 

According  to  Jos.  and  1  Kings  xiv.  20,  Jeroboam  reigned 
twenty-two  years.  According  to  Jos.  and  1  Kings  xv.  25,  Nadab 
followed  him  in  the  second  year  of  Asa.  The  second  of  Asa 
is  the  year  22  a.dl  Therefore  this  year  is  counted  both  as  the 
22d  of  Jeroboam,  and  as  the  1st  of  Nadab. 

Nadab  reigned  two  years,  according  to  Jos.  and  1  Kings. 
Baasha  succeeded  him  in  the  3d  year  of  Asa,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  1  Kings  xv.  28,  33.  The  3d  year  of  Asa  is  the 
year  23  a.dl  Therefore  Nadab's  two  years  are  the  years  22 
and  23  a.dl  ;  and  the  latter  of  these  two  years  is  counted  both 
as  the  2d  of  Nadab  and  as  the  1st  of  Baasha. 

According  to  Jos.  and  1  Kings  xv.  33,  Baasha  reigned  twenty- 
four  years.  According  to  1  Kings  xvi.  8,  Elah  took  the  king- 
dom in  the  26th  year  of  Asa.  Therefore  Baasha's  twenty- 
four  years  are  from  the  3d  to  the  26th  of  Asa,  that  is,  a.dl  23- 
46 ;  and  a.dl  46  is  counted  both  as  the  24th  of  Baasha,  and  as 
the  1st  of  his  successor. 

According  to  Jos.  and  1  Kings  xvi.  8,  Elah  reigned  two 
years.  From  1  Kings  xvi.  10,  15,  we  learn  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Zimri,  in  the  27th  year  of  Asa.  Therefore,  Elah's 
two  years  were  the*  26th  and  27th  of  Asa,  a.dL  46,  47. 

From  Jos.  and  1  Kings  xvi.  15,  23,  we  learn  that  Omri  suc- 
ceeded Zimri,  after  only  seven  days,  and  reigned  twelve  years. 
The  passage  in  1  Kings  xvi.  29  affirms  that  Ahab  succeeded  him 
in  the  38th  year  of  Asa.  Hence  Omri's  twelve  years  were 
from  the  27th  to  the  38th  of  Asa,  47-58  a.dL  The  27th  of 
Asa,  a.dL  47,  is  counted  both  to  Omri  and  his  predecessor ;  and 
the  38th,  a.dl  58,  both  to  him  and  his  successor.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  addition  to  the  Roman  copies  of  the  Septuagint, 
mentioned  below,  which  identifies  the  nth  of  Omri  with  the 
37th  of  Asa. 
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But  i  Kings  xvi.  23  dates  the  accession  of  Omri  from  the 
31st  year  of  Asa ;  and  Jos.  Ant.  8,  12,  5,  dates  the  same  event 
from  the  30th  of  Asa.  An  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  ot 
these  numerals  is  found  in  the  view  that  from  the  close  of 
Asa's  30th  year  and  the  opening  of  his  31st,  Omri  was  recog- 
nized as  sole  king,  the  previous  years  of  his  reign  having  been 
disputed  by  his  rival,  Tibni,  1  Kings  xvi.  21,  and  Jos. 

According  to  Chron.,  Jos.  and  1  Kings  xv.  10,  Asa's  reign 
lasted  forty-one  years.  His  last  year,  therefore,  was  A.Di.  61.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Kings  xxii.  41,  Jehoshaphat  followed  him  in  the 
4th  year  of  Ahab,  which  was  likewise  A.Di.  61.  Are  we  to 
count  Jehoshaphat's  accession  from  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
or  from  the  end  of  it  ?  Evidently  from  the  end  of  it,  both 
because  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  Judaite  mode  of  counting 
should  prevail,  and  because  only  this  mode  of  counting 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  dates  given  below  for  the  accessions 
of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram  of  Israel.  Jehoshaphat's  first  year, 
therefore,  is  the  5th  of  Ahab,  A.Di.  62.  This  is  dated  at  the 
close  of  the  4th  year  of  Ahab,  and  not  at  the  beginning  o(  the 
5th,  because  the  death  of  Asa  and  the  actual  reign  of  Jehosh- 
aphat began  during  the  year  that  is  counted  as  the  41st  of 
Asa,  2  Chron.  xvi.  13. 

The  addition  to  the  current  text  of  1  Kings  xvi.  28,  found  in 
the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  says  that  Jehoshaphat 
became  king  in  the  nth  year  of  Omri,  and  Ahab  in  the  sec- 
ond of  Jehoshaphat.  If  these  numerals  are  understood  as 
contradictory  to  those  above  given,  they  are  worthless ;  for 
on  that  supposition  they  are  the  self-contradictory  testimony 
of  a  single  witness,  opposed  to  several  better  witnesses.  But 
if  we  understand  them  as  indicating  that  Jehoshaphat  reigned 
along  with  Asa,  during  the  five  years  before  his  own  twenty- 
five  years  began,  we  find  in  them  a  statement  quite  probable 
in  itself,  and  altogether  in  agreement  with  all  the  other  state- 
ments. These  co-reigns  were  pretty  frequent,  and  are  not 
made  any  the  less  so  by  using  such  adjectives  as  "absurd11 
and  "gratuitous"  in  regard  to  them.  Bishop  Hervey  says: 
"  The  whole  notion  of  these  joint  reigns  has  not  the  smallest 
foundation  in  fact,  and  unluckily  does  not  come  into  play  in 
the  only  cases  where  there  might  be  any  historical  probability 
of  their  having  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  Asa's  illness  and 
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Uzziah's  leprosy."     "  Unluckily  "  for  this  statement,  the  no- 
tion of  a  joint  reign  does  come  into  play,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
in  explaining  a  part  of  the  evidence  "  in  the  case  of  Asa's  ill- 
ness."    There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  of  frequent  co- 
reg-cncy.     This  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Uzziah's 
leprosy,  and  in  half  a  dozen  other  instances.    The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  years  of  a  joint  reign  shall  be  counted  to 
one  king,  or  to  the  other,  or  to  both.    Here  the  usage  differs. 
Sometimes  they  are  counted  in  one  way,  and  sometimes  in 
3ther.     Something  may  have  depended  on  the  degree  of 
mality  with  which  the  junior  regent  assumed  royal  titles  and 

rogatives. 

\Ne  have  seen  that  Ahab  came  to  the  throne  in  the  38th 
year  of  Asa.  He  reigned  twenty-two  years,  according  to  Jos. 
a*n  c3  1  Kings  xvi.  29.  These  twenty-two  must  have  been  the 
last:  four  of  Asa  and  the  first  eighteen  of  Jehoshaphat,  that 
is,    -A.dL  58-79. 

But  we  are  informed  in  1  Kings  xxii.  51,  that  Ahaziah  of 
Israel  came  to  the  throne  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
reigned  two  years;  and  in  2  Kings  iii.  1,  that  Jehoram  suc- 
ded  him  in  the  18th  year  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  two  years 
Ahaziah  must  therefore  be  the  17th  and  18th  of  Jehosha- 
F>l*at,  A.Di.  78-79,  the  same  with  the  21st  and  2  2d  of  Ahab. 
The  latter  of  these  two  years  is  also  counted  as  the  first  of 
Jehoram.  In  other  words,  Ahaziah  reigned  with  Ahab  during 
"*^  whole  or  a  part  of  the  21st  year  of  the  latter,  and  during 
**e  small  part  of  the  2 2d  year  which  elapsed  before  the  death 
°*  Ahab.  Then  he  reigned  alone  for  some  months,  but  died 
^nd  was  succeeded  by  Jehoram  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
n  this  case,  the  time  of  the  co-reign  is  counted  as  a  part  of 
***at  of  the  reign. 

^According  to  Jos.,  Chron.,  and  1  Kings  xxii.  42,  Jehoshaphat 
reigned  twenty-five  years.     Since,  as  we  have  just  seen,  his 
*oth  year  was  the  first  of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  his  25th  was  the 
,*th  of  Jehoram,  namely,  A.Di.  86. 

Sut  in  2  Kings  viii.  16,  we  are  told  that  Jehoram  of  Judah 

^nie  to  the  throne  in  the  5th  year  of  Jehoram  of  Israel.    The 

e*t,  however,  explicitly  calls  this  a  co-reign ;  the  first  four 

y^ars  counted  to  Jehoram  are  coincident  with  the  last  four 

c°uuted  to  his  father. 
2 
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According  to  Jos.,  2  Kings  iii.  1,  vii.  25,  ix.  29,  Jehoram      *^f 
Israel  reigned  twelve  years,  that  is,  a.dl  79-90. 

According  to  2  Chron.  xxi.  18-19,  Jehoram  of  Judah  di^j 
just  at  the  end  of  a  year,  doubtless  living  over  a  few  hoi^n-s 
into  the  new  year.  Hence,  the  usual  reckoning,  as  found  Jn 
Chron.,  Jos.,  and  2  Kings  viii.  17,  assigns  that  year  to  Kim, 
making  him  to  have  reigned  eight  years,  from  the  5th  to  trlie 
1 2th  of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  A.Di.  83-90.  In  pursuance  of  tFie 
same  reckoning,  Ahaziah  is  said  to  have  succeeded  him  in  t  hie 
1 2th  year  of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  in  2  Kings  viii.  25.  But  i*1 
2  Kings  ix.  29,  a  different  mode  of  reckoning  is  used.  T~9r±* 
small  fraction  of  time  by  which  Jehoram  survived  the  n^^^* 
year  is  disregarded,  and  the  reign  of  Ahaziah  is  dated  frc=>  ** 
the  close  of  the  nth  year  of  Jehoram  of  Israel. 

If  we  follow  this  last  reckoning  Ahaziah  reigned  one  y 
by  the   Judaite  mode  of  counting.     If  we  follow  the  oth 
he  reigned  one  year  by  the  Israelite  mode  of  counting, 
either  case,  his  one  year,  Jos.  and  2  Kings  viii.  26,  coincicr^-  ^s 
with  the  1 2th  of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  a.du  90. 

The  nearly  simultaneous  death  of  these  two  kings,  d***~-*Tm 
ing  the  year  90  A.Di.,  probably  near  its  close,  terminates  a  dK-  »s- 
tinct  period  in  the  chronology  of  the  kings.  From  this  po*  &% 
what  we  have  hitherto  known  as  the  Israelite  mode  of  re  <^*m 
oning  falls  into  disuse,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  instances5' 
The  Judaite  mode  of  reckoning  is  used  for  the  kings  of  b<»  *k 
lines. 

Athaliah,  according  to  Chron.,  Jos.,  and  2  Kings  xi.  3, 4  a^d 
xii.  1,  reigned  six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joash,  in   t'Mie 
7th  year  of  Jehu.     Her  reign,  therefore,  is  a.dL  91-96.        A 
few  copies  of  the  Vulgate  in  Kings  make  her  reign  seven  yea:r"s, 
The  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  in  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1,  as- 
signs the  accession  of  Joash  to  the  8th  year  of  Jehu.     If  these 
numerals  deserve  any  attention,  they  indicate  merely  a  variant 
method  of  counting,  in  which  the  last  part  of  a.dL  90    is 
counted  as  the  first  year  of  Athaliah  and  Jehu.    But  as  Atha- 
liah reigns  in  Judah,  her  first  year  should  naturally  be  counted, 
according  to  the  Judaite  method,  as  the  year  a.dL  91.    And 
as  the  reigns  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Jehu  are  counted 
according  to  this  method,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  bis     m^- 
is  so  counted  also. 


^ 
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According  to   2   Kings  x.   36,   Jehu  reigned  twenty-eight 

years.     According  to  2  Kings  xiii.  1,  Jehoahaz  succeeded  him 

in  the  23d  year  of  Joash.     The  twenty-eight  years  of  Jehu, 

therefore,  must  coincide  with  the  six  of  Athaliah  and  the  first 

twenty-two  of  Joash,  A.Di.  91-118. 

-According  to  Jos.  and  2   Kings  xiii.  1,  Jehoahaz  reigned 

seventeen  years.     This  makes  his  last  year  coincident  with 

th&  39th  year  of  Joash,  and  the  first  year  of  his  successor, 

Jeh.oash  of  Israel,  coincident  with  the  40th  year  of  Joash. 

is  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Chron.,  Jos.,  and  2 

I  rigs  xii.  1,  that  Joash  reigned  forty  years;  together  with 

e   statement  of  Jos.,  and  of  2  Kings  xiv.  1,  that  he  was  fol- 

ed  by  Amaziah  in  the  2d  year  of  Jehoash  of  Israel. 

ut  Jos.  and  2  Kings  xiii.  10  declare  that  Jehoash  began 

eign  in  the  37th  year  of  Joash  of  Judah.     If  both  these 

of  numerals  are  true,  and  they  both  seem  beyond  dispute, 

y  prove  a  co-reign  of  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoash,  during  the 

three  years  of  the  former,  which  were  the  37th,  38th,  and 

of  Joash  of  Judah,  which  were  133-5  A.Di.     These  years 

co-reign  are  not  included  in  the  sixteen  years  of  the  reign 

Jehoash. 

Jehoahaz,  therefore,  reigned  seventeen  years,  A.Di.  1 19-135. 
of  Judah  reigned  forty  years,  A.Di.  97-136.  After  Je- 
"Qahaz,  according  to  Chron.,  Jos.,  and  2  Kings  xiii.  10,  Jehoash 
^^igned  sixteen  years.  These,  according  to  the  dates  given  in 
*H^  Bible,  were  A.Di.  1 36-1 51.  Amaziah  reigned  twenty-nine 
rs,  according  to  Chron.,  Jos.,  and  Kings,  beginning  the  2d 
r  of  Jehoash  of  Israel,  according  to  Jos.  and  2  Kings  xiv. 
2.     The  29  are  A.Di.  137-65. 

Jeroboam  II.  succeeded  Jehoash  of  Israel  in  the  15th  year 
Amaziah,  according  to  Jos.  and  2  Kings  xiv.  23,  and,  ac- 
^Ofding  to  the  latter,  reigned  forty-one  years.  Hence,  his  years 
^"^re  A.Di.  151-191,  and  the  first  of  these  years  is  counted  both 
*°  him  and  to  his  predecessor. 

Instead  of  the  numerals  thus  given,  Jos.  9,  8,  1  assigns  but 
*^enty-seven  years  to  Jehu,  and  Jos.  9,  8,  5  dates  the  acces- 
SlOn  of  Jehoahaz  in  the  21st  year  of  Joash  of  Judah.  The 
closing  year  of  Jehoahaz  is  thus  made  to  synchronize  with  the 
3^t:li  of  Joash  of  Judah.  This  can  be  made  to  agree  with 
**^  following  numbers  by  making  the  first  year  of  Jehoash 
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to  begin  at  the  close  of  the  37th  of  Joash  ;  and  counting  t 
40th  year  of  Joash  as  also  the  first  of  Amaziah,  which  wot 
thus  begin  at  the  close  of  the  2d  year  of  Jehoash.  Then  t 
1 6th  year  of  Jehoash  would  fall  the  year  before  the  first 
Jeroboam  II.,  in  the  15th  year  of  Amaziah.  The  dates, 
expressed  in  years  a.dl,  would  thus  be  considerably  change 
from  those  given  above,  between  A.Di.  133  and  150,  and  ; 
dates  above  150  would  be  lowered  one  year. 

Josephus,  moreover,  Ant.  9,  io,  3,  assigns  forty  years  to  Jer 
boam  II.,  instead  of  the  forty-one  given  in  Kings  ;  and  says  th 
Uzziah  came  to  the  throne  in  the  14th  year  of  Jeroboam,  tl 
date  given  in  the  Kings  being  the  27th  of  Jeroboam.  1 
make  these  numerals  consistent  with  those  just  given,  n 
must  suppose  that  Josephus  counts  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
beginning  at  the  close  of  the  14th  year  of  Jeroboam,  whi< 
was  the  28th  of  Amaziah.  On  this  supposition,  the  next  year 
counted  both  as  the  29th  of  Amaziah  and  as  the  1st  of  Uzzia 

These  numerals,  therefore,  date  the  istyear  of  Uzziah  ; 
A.Di.  164,  which  is  thirteen  years  earlier  than  the  date  apparen 
ly  assigned  to  it  in  Kings.  It  is  an  argument  of  some  weigh 
in  favor  of  the  numerals  of  Josephus,  that  they  make,  in  th 
part  of  the  chronology,  a  continuous  list,  without  interregnu 
or  co-reign ;  while  those  of  Kings  apparently  make  Jehoas 
and  Jehoahaz  to  have  reigned  together  for  three  years,  and  ah 
an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  between  Amaziah  and  Uzzia 
The  received  chronology  of  the  margins  of  our  English  Bibh 
counts  this  interregnum  so  improbable,  that  it  is  necessary  1 
get  rid  of  it  by  supposing,  instead,  a  co-reign  for  eleven  yea 
of  Jeroboam  and  Jehoash. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  against  these  numerals  c 
Josephus  that  they  need  so  much  explanation.  Too  mar 
adjustments  are  required  in  order  to  harmonize  them.  It 
further  against  them,  that  they  can  readily  be  accounted  f< 
as  a  somewhat  complicated  attempt  to  reconcile  seeming  di: 
crepancies  in  the  chronology,  while  those  of  the  Bible  cannc 
It  is  further  against  them,  that  the  Bible  is,  on  any  estimai 
of  evidence,  decidedly  a  better  witness  than  Josephus.  It 
also  against  them,  as  we  shall  see,  that  they  require  son 
very  clumsy  readjustments  a  little  further  on  ;  and,  finally,  2 
we  shall  also  see,  that  they  do  not  fit  the  long  numbers  give 
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by  Josephus  and  others,  nearly  as  well  as  do  the  dates  given 
in  the  Bible. 

The  chronologists  are,  doubtless,  correct  when  they  say 
that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  an  interregnum.     But  to  as- 
sume the  existence  of  an  interregnum  is  one  thing,  and  to  in- 
fer  it  from  a  comparison  of  well-established  dates  is  quite  a 
different  thing.     To  avoid  such  an  inference  by  the  hypothesis 
of  a.  co-reign,  of  which  there  is  no  other  evidence,  is,  at  best, 
inconclusive  reasoning.     If  Uzziah  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  counted  from  the  death 
of  Jehoash,  then  the  interregnum  of  eleven    years  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  anarchy  that  characterized  the  last  half 
of  Amaziah's  reign ;   2  Kings  xiv.  17-20,  2  Chron.  xxv.  25-28, 
Jos.  Ant.  9,  9,   3.     We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  accepting, 
provisionally,  at  least,  this  understanding  of  the  date,  and  fix- 
fngr   the  fifty-two  years  of  Uzziah  as  the  years  177-228  A.Di. 
This  view,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Josephus  and  the  received 
chronology,  will  be  hereafter  established  by  yet  more  conclu- 
sive proof. 

According  to  2  Kings  xv.  8,  Zechariah  followed  Jeroboam 
"•  in  the  38th  year  of  Uzziah,  a.dl  2 14.  There  was,  therefore, 
ai1  interregnum  of  twenty-two  years.  The  view  of  the  received 
chronology  as  to  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  admits  the  interreg- 
nu**i  before  Zechariah,  but,  of  course,  shortens  it  to  eleven  years. 
J  °sephus  gives  no  dates. 

l^rom  2  Kings  xv.  1 7,  we  learn  that  Menahem  came  to  the 
^**X>ne  of  Israel  in  the  39th  year  of  Uzziah.  His  ten  years, 
***eritioned  by  Kings  and  Josephus,  are  counted  from  the  close 
°*  the  39th,  and  are,  therefore,  the  40th  to  the  49th  of  Uzziah, 
^•^i.  216-225. 

T^he  two  years  assigned  to  Pekahiah  by  Josephus  and  Kings, 
•»  according  to  2  Kings  xv.  23,  the  50th  and  51st  of  Uzziah, 
A^a^i.  226,  227. 

^he   twenty  years   assigned   to    Pekah    by  Josephus   and 
***gs  began,  according  to  2  Kings  xv.  27,  with  the  5 2d  year 
°*  Uzziah,  and  are,  therefore,  A.Di.  228-247 

The  first  of  the  sixteen  years  assigned  to  Jotham  by  Kings, 
^hron.,  and  Jos.,  was,  according  to  2  Kings  xv.  32,  the  2d  year 
°f  Pekah.  The  sixteen  years,  therefore,  were  from  the  2d  to 
tue  17th  of  Pekah,  a.dl  229-244. 


i 
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Ahaz  began  to  reign,  according  to  2  Kings  xvi.  1,  Judaite 
count,  at  the  close  of  the  1 7th  year  of  Pekah.  According  to 
Kings,  Chron.,  and  Jos.,  he  reigned  sixteen  years,  namely,  a.dl 
245-260. 

According  to  2    Kings  xvii.  1,  Hoshea  of  Israel  began  to 
reign  in  the  12th  year  of  Ahaz.     In  order  to  make  his  nine 
years,  as  given  by  Kings  and  Josephus,  reach  to  the  6th  of 
Hezekiah,  we  must  date  the  beginning  of  his  1st  year  from 
the  close  of  the  12th  year  of  Ahaz,  and  make  his  reign  to  have 
been  257-265  a.du  This  gives  an  interregnum  of  nine  years,  A.Di. 
248-256,  from  the  time  when  he  smote  Pekah,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  year  from  the  accession  of  Jotham,  2  Kings  xv.  30,  m 
and  the  close  of  Pekah's  20th  year,  2  Kings  xv.  27,  and  Jose — : 
phus.      The    received    chronology   allows   this    interregnum.  _ 
Josephus  avoids  precise  dates. 

Thi6  interregnum  of  nine  years,  together  with  that  following;^  *ng 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  which  the  received  chronology  fixes  ^^es 
at  eleven  years,  accomplish,  it  will   be  noticed,  precisely  the^^rAe 
same  ends  which  George  Smith,  in  the  passage  cited  above.  ^»^re, 
seeks  to  accomplish  by  adding  ten  years  to  the  reign  of  Jero —  <^»- 
boam   II.,  and   ten  to   the  reign   of   Pekah.    And   certainly^  M  i\y 
it   is    better   to   accomplish   the   end  by   following  the   evi-  i  evi- 
dence, as  we  have  done,  than  by  interpolating  arbitrary  recti- i  Jti- 
fications  of  the  evidence,  such  as  he  proposes.     And  if  thes^^S'sse 
two  interregna  are  admitted,  who  can  interpose  any  reasonable  X«le 
objection  to  admitting,  on  evidence  exactly  similar,  the  inter~m:  ^r- 
regnum  of  eleven  years  between  the  reigns  of  Amaziah  ano  Mmd 
Uzziah  ? 

Hezekiah  came  to  the  throne  in  the  3d  year  of  Hoshea,  ac^^ -ac- 
cording to  2  Kings  xviii.  1  ;  the  4th,  according  to  Jos.  Anr  ^~»t 
9,  13,  1.     His  4th  year  was  the  7th  of  Hoshea,  according  to  •  * 

Kings  xviii.  9.     The  close  of  the   siege  of  Samaria  was  i:  S:  in 
Hoshea's  9th  year,  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  6;   xviii.   iocm^o; 
Jos.  Ant.  9,  14,  1.      This   was   the   6th   year  of   HezekiaK  -*ii 
according  to  2  Kings  xviii.  10;  the  end  of  the  6th,  accordin  ^~*g 
to  the  Scptuagint  of  the  same  passage;   the    7th,  accordin ^s^g 
to   Josephus.      These    numerals   are    all    entirely   accordan  — ^£ 
Hezekiah's  reign  is  counted,  in  the  Israelite  mode  of  reel 
oning,  from  the  close  of  the  3d  year  of  Hoshea  or  the  begii 
ning  of  the  4th  ;  his  1st  year  being  also  counted  the  16th  *^f 
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Ahaz,  and  his  twenty-nine  years  being  a.dl  260-288,  and  the 
deportation,  at  the  end  of  his  6th  year,  being  at  the  close  of  the 
year  265  A.Di. 

At  this  point  the  dates  of  Josephus  again  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Bible,  But  if  we  add  the  years  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  as  given 
by  him,  from  the  1st  year  of  Uzziah  to  the  6th  of  Hezekiah, 
we  can  hardly  make  them  less  than  eighty-nine  years.  A  simi- 
lar addition  will  not  give  more  than  sixty-nine  years  for  the 
corresponding  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Either  his  num- 
bers are  contradictory,  or  else  they  imply  the  existence  of  co- 
reigns  among  the  kings  of  Judah,  or  of  interregna  among  the 
Israelitish  reigns.  Doubtless  the  most  feasible  disposition  of 
the  matter  is  to  say  that  these  statements  of  Josephus  are  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  ordinal  numbers  given  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
they  therefore  imply  the  two  interregna  mentioned  above,  one 
of  nine  years  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea,  and  one  of  eleven 
years  between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zechariah.  This  brings  the 
taking  of  Samaria,  according  to  Josephus,  just  at  the  close  of 
A.Di.  252.  The  difference  between  Josephus  and  Kings  at  this 
point  is  precisely  the  difference  between  the  two  numbers  given 
for  the  1st  year  of  Uzziah,  namely,  the  14th  and  the  2  7th  of  Jero- 
boam II.  All  the  other  differences  have  been  balanced,  by  the 
different  reckonings  of  the  ordinal  numbers,  that  became  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  numerals  of  Josephus  intelligible. 

Manasseh  reigned  fifty-five  years.  So  say  Chron.,  Jos.,  2 
Kings  xxi.  1.     The  years  were  289-343  A.Di. 

Anion- is  said  by  Jos.,  Chron.,  and  2  Kings  xxi.  19  to  have 
reigned  two  years.     Since  the  long  numbers  hereafter  to  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Canons,  re- 
quire the  number  of  years  between  the  captivity  of  Israel  and 
that  of  Judah  to  be  two  years  less  than  a  full  count  of  the 
reigns,  according  to  the  Judaite  reckoning,  would  make  it ;  and 
since  the  three  accessions  of  Manasseh,  Amon,  and  Josiah,  are 
the  only  ones  which  are  not  fixed  by  check  numbers ;  and  since 
a  short,  troubled  reign,  like  that  of  Amon,  is  more  likely  than 
the  longer  reigns  to  be  counted  after  the  Israelite  manner;  we  as- 
sume that  this  reign  is  so  counted,  and  that  a.dL  343  is  at  once 
the  55th  of  Manasseh,  and  the  1st  of  Amon  ;  and  A.Di.  344  the 
2d  of  Amon  and  the  1st  of  Josiah.     Let  it  be  noticed,  however, 
that  this  is  the  only  point  assumed  in  this  whole  analysis.    All 
other  points  used  have  been  proved. 
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Then  Josiah's  thirty-one  years,  see  Chron.,  Jos.,  and  2  Kings 
xxii.  1.  are  A.Di.  344-374,  * 

Since  Jeremiah  prophesied  twenty  three  years  from  the  13th 
of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim,  Jer.  xxv.  3,  1,  Jehoiakim's 
1st  year  was  what  we  should  naturally  suppose  it  to  be,  the 
year  after  the  last  of  Josiah,  A.Di.  375  ;  and  his  eleven  yean 
ended  A.Di.  385. 

Since  Jehoiakim's  4th  year  was  Nebuchadnezzar's  1st,  and 
Zedekiah's  nth  year  was  Nebuchadnezzar's  19th  (see  Jer.  xxv, 
1 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  8,  and  many  other  references),  Zedekiah's 
eleven  years  are  A.Di.  386-396.  Of  course,  it  is  through 
inadvertence  that  Josephus  calls  the  nth  of  Zedekiah  the  18th 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.     The  burning  of  the  temple  was  aj>l 

396- 

The  first  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  was  the  8th  of 

Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  a.dL  385.  Therefore,  the 
1  st  year  of  Evil  Merodach,  which  was  the  37th  of  the  captiv- 
ity of  Jehoiachin,  was  ajm.  421.  This  computation  follows  the 
usual  Biblical  method,  in  such  cases,  counting  the  8th  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar as  the  first  of  the  thirty-seven.  Ezekiel  apparently 
computes  by  this  method  when  he  intends  to  speak  principally 
of  duration  of  time,  as  in  xxxiii.  21.  But  when  he  uses  a 
numeral  to  date  an  event,  rather  than  to  describe  duration  of 
time,  he  counts  the  years  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  as 
beginning  with  the  following  new  year,  thus  making  them  the 
same  with  the  current  years  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  This  is 
proved  by  comparing  Ezek.  xxiv.  1,  2,  for  example,  with  2 
Kings  xxv.  1,  and  Jer.  lii.  4.  This  latter  way  of  speaking  of 
these  dates  is  certainly  the  one  most  used  by  Ezekiel.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  his  book  shows  more  than  one  ex- 
ception. But  it  must  be  that  in  xxxiii.  21,  at  least,  he  counts 
"  the  1 2th  year  of  our  captivity  "  as  including  the  year  in  which 
Jehoiachin  was  carried  away,  and  not  as  beginning  with  the 
following  new  year ;  for  on  the  latter  supposition,  the  news  of 
the  smiting  of  the  city  would  have  been  an  entire  year  longer 
than  the  usual  time  in  reaching  him. 

On  these  principles,  the  "  fifth  year"  of  Ezek.  i.  2  is  the  same 
with  the  5th  of  Zedekiah,  namely  A.Di.  390.  The  "  thirtieth 
year"  of  Ezekiel  i.  1,  whatever  this  numeral  may  indicate, 
counts  back  to  A.Di.  361,  the  famous  18th  year  of  Josiah.    The 
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es  in  Ezekiel  viii.  i ;  xx.  i  ;  xxvi.  i  ;  xxix.  i ;  xxx.  20 ; 
:xii.  1,  17 ;  xL  i,  and  xxix.  17,  may  be  similarly  estimated. 
If  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  be  counted  from  the  3d 
Jehoiakim,  when  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  carried 
away,  Daniel  i.  1,  they  are  A.Di.  377  to  446,  including  the  whole 
the  year  of  the  first  of  the  final  deportations,  and  the  whole 
the  year  of  the  first  return.  It  is  also  just  seventy  years 
from  the  close  of  the  year  A.Di.  396,  in  which  the  first  temple 
was  destroyed,  to  that  of  a.dl  466,  in  which  the  second  temple 
was  finished. 

Besides  the  numerals  which  present  special  difficulties,  and 
which  are  reserved  to  be  examined  by  themselves,  this  analysis 
has  omitted  a  few  which  are  mere  repetitions ;  and  a  few  others 
as  irrelevant,  as,  for  instance,  those  denoting  the  ages  of  kings 
at  their  accession,  or  the  duration  of  the  desolation  of  Tyre  or 
°f  Egypt ;  and  yet  a  few  others,  which  are  hardly  intelligible, 
except  by  the  aid  of  profane  chronology,  or  of  the  long  numbers. 
The  year  counted  in  the  Bible  as  the  first  of  Cyrus  is  b.c. 
536.  This  corresponds,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  A.Di.  446,  and 
t-hus  enables  us,  if  we  choose,  to  reduce  the  dates  we  have  fixed, 
to  terms  of  the  Christian  era. 

IV.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  a  compact  presentation  of 
the  ^whole  subject  if  we  were  now  to  turn  from  the  Israelitish 
records  to  those  of  other  history.  Our  limits  forbid  this,  but 
ar^  assertion  or  two  in  regard  to  these  foreign  chronologies 
Wl*1  be  of  value  in  introducing  our  discussion  of  the  "long 
aurnbers  "  of  Josephus  and  the  Scriptures. 

T^he  impression  is  prevalent  that  the  numerals  of  the  Ptol- 

err*aic  Canon,  of  Berosus,  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  and  of  the 

ot*>^r  Assyrian  records  are  discrepant  among  themselves  and 

J*e^idedly   in   conflict  with  those  of   the   Israelitish   records. 

.;;***,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  evidence  now  before  the  pub- 

^    (which  seems  to  be  both  abundant  and  explicit  enough  for 

J!}^     purpose),  both    parts  of  this   impression  are   mistaken. 

**^  agreement  between  all  these  old  chronologies  is  prob- 

j*^  closer  than  the  most  sanguine  antiquarian  has  dared  to 

aim.     A  large  number  of  supposed  discrepancies  are  wiped 

u^»  and,  with  them,  a  great  many  ingenious  reconciliations 

**r<^pose<J  by  experts,  by  merely  establishing  a  correct  under- 

^riding  of  the  Biblical  numerals. 
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on  the  supposition  that  Josephus  in  this  instance  told  the 
truth  and  that  our  interpretation  of  the  dates  is  correct  ? 

In  Ant.  10,  9,  7,  he  says :  "  But  the  entire  interval  of  time 
-which  passed  from  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  to  the  carry- 
ing away  of  the  two  tribes,  proved  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  six  months,  and  ten  days."     Now  the  burning  of  the 
temple  occurred,  according  to  the  Bible,  in  the  fifth  month  of 
the  19th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar — that  is,  a.dL  396.    It  prob- 
ably extended  through  several  days.       Jos.  Ant.    10,  8,   5 
<zlates  it  on  the  first  day  of  the  month ;   2  Kings  xxv.  8,  the 
eventh;  and  Jer.  lii.  12,  the  tenth.     Take  the  last  as  prop- 
rly  the  date  of  the  most  important  event  in  the  captivity  of 
the   two  tribes.      From   395  years,  5   months,  and    10  days 
subtract  130  years,  6  months,  and  10  days,  and  we  have  as 
emainder  264  years,  1 1  months, — that  is,  the  closing  month 
f  the  year  265  a.dL  ;  the  same  as  the  date  given  above  for 
taking  of  Samaria,  the  most  important  event  in  the  de- 
portation of  the  ten  tribes.     For  the  period  covered  by  this 
Xong  number,  the  dates  of  Josephus  agree  with  those  of  the 
IBible,  except  that  he  makes  the  burning  of  the  temple  to 
liave  been  a  year  earlier.     It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  so 
to  readjust  the  dates  of  the  period  as  to  make  the  long  num- 
"fcer  correspond  to  the  18th  of  Nebuchadnezzar  instead  of  the 
a 9th.     But  such  readjustment  would  be  unnatural,  and  would 
miot  agree  so  well  with  either  the  preceding  or  the  following 
long  numbers. 

In  the  subtraction  just  made,  we  took  the  numbers  as  they 
-sare  given.  As  Josephus,  however,  constantly  uses  the  frac- 
tion six  months  and  ten  days  in  this  connection,  it  is  probable 
that  for  some  reason,  good  or  bad,  he  has  substituted  this  for 
the  five  months  and  one,  seven,  or  ten  days,  and  then  neg- 
lected all  other  fractions  of  a  year.  In  that  case  we  should 
have,  instead  of  the  above  subtraction,  the  following:  130 
years,  6  months,  and  10  days  subtracted  from  395  years,  6 
months,  and  10  days,  leaves  265  years.  At  all  events,  this 
form  of  computation  will  be  most  convenient  for  the  numbers 
that  follow.  If  it  is  inaccurate,  the  inaccuracy  is  yet  t90 
small  materially  to  affect  the  result. 

In  Ant  10,  8,  5,  in  the  section  where  he  dates  the  burning 
of  the  temple  in  the  18th  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  says  :  "  Now 
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the  temple  was  burnt  four  hundred  and  seventy  years,  six 
months,  and  ten  days  after  it  was  built."  According-  to  the 
mistaken  reckoning  of  Josephus,  which  he  uses  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  temple  was  burnt  (if  our  computation  of  the  Bible 
dates  be  correct),  394  years,  6  months,  and  10  days  after  the 
Disruption.  Add  to  this  the  eighty  years  which  Josephus  mis- 
takenly assigns  to  Solomon  (Ant.  8,  7,  8),  and  we  have  474 
years,  6  months,  and  10  days.  Subtract  from  this  the  four 
years  of  Solomon's  reign  which  elapsed  before  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  we  have  the  470  years,  6  months,  and  10 
days. 

Add  to  this  again  these  four  years  of  Solomon's  reign  and 
the  forty  years  of  the  reign  of  David,  and  the  result  will  be 
514  years,  6  months,  and  10  days — the  sum  given  in  Jos.  Ant. 
10,  8,  4,*  as  that  of  the  reigns  of  the  twenty-one  kings  of  the 
house  of  David. 

In  Ant.  10,  8,  4,  Josephus  assigns  twenty  years  to  Saul, 
and  eighteen  years  to  Saul,  before  the  death  of  Samuel,  in 
Ant.  6,  14,  9.  Add  eighteen  to  the  number  just  given,  and  we 
have  the  532  years,  six  months,  and  ten  days  assigned,  in  some 
copies  of  Ant.  n,  4,  8,  as  the  entire  duration  of  the  kingly 
government,  including  the  reign  of  Saul. 

Josephus  is  doubtless  mistaken  in  giving  eighty  years  to 
Solomon,  and  twenty  or  eighteen  to  Saul.  But  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  each  of  the  three  instances  just  given  as- 
sumes that  the  18th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  year 
395  of  the  Disruption.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  of 
this,  because  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  numbers  were 
made  up  in  the  way  that  has  been  described. 

In  Ant.  20,  10,  1,  it  is  said  that  there  were  eighteen  high- 
priests  during  the  466  years,  6  months,  and  10  days  from 
Solomon  to  Josedek,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  captive. 
Comparing  this  passage  with  Ant.  10,  8,  5,  and  6,  we  con- 
clude that  this  list  includes  Zadok  at  the  beginning,  and  Jose- 
dek at  the  end.  As  we  know  the  dates  neither  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Zadok,  nor  of  the  deposition  of  Josedek,  we  can  com- 
pare this  numeral  with  the  preceding,  only  so  far  as  to  notice 
that  there  is  no  contradiction. 


*  Sixteen  days  are  given  in  some  copies. 
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Nor  is  there  any  necessary  contradiction  between  the  num- 
bers given  and  the  477  years  6  months  mentioned  in  the 
Wars  6,  10,  1,  as  the  interval  between  the  settlement  of  Jeru- 
salem by  David  and  its  entire  demolition  by  the  Babylonians  ; 
though  this  latter  number,  if  correct,  is  doubtless  differently 
made  up  from  the  previous  numbers. 

In  Ant  9,  1 1,  3,  it  is  said  that  Nahum,  in  the  time  of  Jotham, 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  115  years  before  it  hap- 
pened. In  Ant  11,  1,  2,  Isaiah  is  said  to  have  prophesied 
140  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Both  data 
agree  with  the  views  taken  in  this  article,  but  are  too  general 
to  be  of  great  use  in  confirming  them. 

In  Ant  9,  11,  1,  Josephus  says:    "Now  this  Pekah  held 
the  government  twenty  years,  and  proved  a  wicked  man,  and 
sl  transgressor.     But  the  king  of  Assyria,  whose  name  was 
Tiglath  .Pilezer,  when  he  had  made  an  expedition  against  the 
Israelites,  and  had  overrun  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  the  re- 
gion beyond  Jordan,  and  the  adjoining  country,  which  is  called 
Galilee,  and  Kadesh  and  Hazor,  made  the  inhabitants  pris- 
oners, and  transplanted  them  into  his  own  kingdom."    In  the 
next  chapter,  and  apparently  later  in  chronological  order,  is 
the  account  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah  and  Rezin,  and 
of  the  interference  of  Tiglath  Pilezer  in  behalf  of  Ahaz.    This 
account  states  that  Tiglath  Pilezer  "  transplanted  the  people 
of  Damascus  into  the  Upper  Media,  and  brought  a  colony  of 
Assyrians,  and  planted  them  in  Damascus.     He  also  afflicted 
the  land  of  Israel,  and  took  many  captives  out  of  it"     Now, 
tne  first  of  the  two  events  thus  described  is  evidently  the  be- 
ginning of  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  is  either  iden- 
tical with  the  second  or  antecedent  to  it     Hence  it  occurred 
before  the  death  of  Pekah,  which  the  received  chronology 
places  at  a.dl  236,  but  which  a  more  correct  computation  of  the 
elements  used  in  the  received  chronology,  or  of  the  numerals 
of  Josephus,  would  fix  at  A.Di.  234. 

Now,  in  Jos.  Ant.  9,  14,  1,  we  read:  "So  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  Israelites  were  removed  out  of  Judea  947  years  after  their 
forefathers  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  this  country,  but  800  years  after  Joshua  had 
been  their  leader,  and,  as  I  have  already  observed,  240  years, 
seven  months,  and  seven  days  after  they  revolted  from  Reho- 
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boam."  Perhaps  none  of  these  numerals  deserve  much  con- 
sideration. But  so  far  as  they  are  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  240  years  cannot  refer  to  the  deportation  when 
Samaria  was  taken ;  for  that,  according  to  Josephus  and  the 
received  chronology,  was  at  least  as  late  as  a.dl  252  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  numerals  given  in  this  article,  checked,  as  they 
are,  by  long  numbers  already  examined,  was  A.Di.  265.  And  if 
we  refer  the  240  years  to  the  deportation  under  Tiglath  Pile- 
zer,  it  disagrees  with  what  we  have  just  found  to  be  the  dates 
given  by  Josephus  and  our  marginal  Bibles ;  but  is  entirely 
consistent  with  those  claimed  in  this  article.  According  to 
these  dates,  if  this  first  deportation  occurred  241  a.dl,  it  pre- 
ceded, by  a  few  years,  the  interference  in  behalf  of  Ahaz. 

Hales,  Vol.  I.,  p.  103,  lays  great  stress  on  this  date,  which  he 
calls  "  another  genuine  date  of  240  years,"  and  "  this  curious 
and  admirable  date ;"  and  ascribes  to  Josephus  as  "  the  greatest 
proof"  "  of  his  great  skill  in  adjusting  this  period  of  his  chro- 
nology." Hales  deals  with  this  marvel  of  chronological  skill, 
by  first  adding  together  all  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judahy 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  co-reigns 
up  to  the  6th  or  7th  of  Hezekiah.  This  aggregate  he  makes 
to  be  271  or  272  years.  Then  he  subtracts  from  it  32  years  for 
Israelitish  interregna,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  the  result  is  about 
240 !  As  if  Josephus  here  professed  to  give  an  aggregate  of 
the  reigns  of  Israelitish  kings,  instead  of  the  duration  of  their 
residence  in  the  country  !  And  as  if  a  remainder,  varying  by 
a  unit  or  two  from  the  one  required,  and  produced  by  adding 
six  or  seven  to  the  minuend,  were  a  marvel  of  chronological 
coincidence  ! 

We  speak  of  what  took  place  in  "  sixty-five,"  or  in  "  seventy- 
six,"  or  of  the  presidential  election  that  is  to  take  place  in 
"  eighty,"  thus  briefly  designating  some  year  of  the  present  or 
some  other  well-known  century.  The  same  usage,  according 
to  Hales,  Vol.  I.,  p.  14,  prevails  among  Jewish  chronologists. 
"  Thus  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge,  is  written  contractedly  656, 
instead  of  a.m.  1656;  Abrahams  migration  to  Charran,  18, 
instead  of  a.m.  2018."  This  usage  may  be  very  ancient.  With 
this  in  mind,  one  feels  tempted  to  translate  Is.  viL8,  "And 
within  the  year  sixty-five  shall  Ephr^im  be  broken,  that  it 
not  a  people  "    The  year  sixty-five  of  the  century  then  curren 
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was  a.di.  265,  the  year  when  Samaria  was  taken.    If  this  trans- 
lation were  accepted  it  would  meet,  remarkably  well,  all  the 
requirements  of  the  context.     The  usual  explanation  of  the 
passage,  however,  is  equally  well  adapted  to  our  present  pur- 
pose.    The  prediction  was  doubtless  spoken  in  the  first  year  of 
J\haz,  which  our  numerals  make  to  be  A.Di.  245,  and  the  depor- 
tation of  the  ten  tribes  is  supposed  to  have  been  completed  by 
Haddon,  the   year  of  his  great   expedition  to  Egypt, 
:actly  sixty-five  years  later. 
In  Ezek.  iv.  5,  we  read,  "  For  I  have  laid  upon  thee  the  years 
of  their  iniquity,  according  to  the   number  of  the  days,  390 
days :  so  shalt  thou  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
HThis  seems  to  be  dated,  Ezek.  i.  2,  in  or  a  little  after  the  fifth 
3rear  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity.     Of  this  George  Smith  says : 
•4  The  latter  date  will  fall  in  B.C.  594  or  593,  and  if  Solomon 
died  b.c.  981,  there  will  be  388  years   difference  between  the 
two  events,  which  is  very  close   to    Ezekiel's  statement."     If, 
instead  of  this  approximation,  we  turn  over  the   dates   advo- 
cated in  this  article,  we  find  that  the  5th  year  of  Jehoiachin's 
captivity  is  A.Di.  390. 

Now  about  half  the  instances  thus  given  are  either  vague, 
or   else   not  very  intelligible.     These   have   only  a   negative 
freight  in  our  argument.     Their  evidence  being  in,  all  the  evi- 
dence of  this  class  is  in,  and  we  know  that  none  of  it  is  in- 
consistent with  our  view ;   but,  so  far  as  these  instances  are 
concerned,  it  is  worth  little  for  establishing  either  our  view  or 
any  other.     But  the  other  half  of  the  instances  are   entirely 
pointed  and  definite.     How  does  it  happen   that,  different  as 
^hey  are,  they  all  alike  fit  the   current   numerals,  as  we  have 
"worked  them  out  ?    They  do  not  thus  fit  any  possible  adjust- 
ment of  the  numerals  given  by  Josephus  himself.    They  do 
Tiot  fit  the  chronology  of  Usher,  and  they  fit  still  less  any  of 
Xhe  more  recent  schemes.    We  paid  no  attention  to  them,  ex- 
cept in  dating  the  single  reign  of  Amon,  while  we  were  work- 
ing out  the  current  dates.     We  simply  took  the  dates  as  they 
"were  given,  and  adjusted  them  according  to  certain  rigid  rules 
of  arithmetic.     Even   in   regard   to  the  reign  of  Amon,  we 
only  used  the  long  numbers  to  enable  us  to  choose  between 
two   adjustments,  otherwise  equally  tenable.      How   does  it 
Tiappen,  then,  that  these  different  long  numbers  fit  our  dates, 
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all  along  the  line,  and  that  without  explanation  or  manipui 
tion  ?  If  both  sets  of  numerals  have  been  accurately  hancS^^d 
down  from  some  one  who  knew  them  to  be  true,  the  whole  is 
accounted  for.     Can  it  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  ? 

V.  Our  subject  loses  interest  as  we  turn  to  the  numerj 
which  yet  remain  to  be  disposed  of.  They  are  so  few 
number,  and  so  unimportant,  that  one  might  easily  concec 
them  all  to  be  mistakes  of  transcription,  merely  to  save  hii 
self  the  labor  of  looking  them  up.  Whatever  becomes  of  tl 
instances  which  remain,  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  Bib! 
cal  numerals  is  already  vindicated,  and  vindicated  with 
other  explanation  of  any  numeral  than  the  simple  pointing  o\ 
of  its  natural  meaning. 

There  are  two  instances  of  evidently  mistaken  numbers. 

One  of  these  is  that  for  the  age  of  Jehoiachin  at  his  acc< 
sion.     In  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Se 
tuagint  of  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  this  is  given  as  eight  years ; 
in  2  Kings  xxiv.  8,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Se 


tuagint  of  2  Chron.,  and  in  1  Esdras  i.  43,  it  is  eighteen  year         or. 
Certainly,  one  of  the  two  is  mistaken.     The  preponderanc^^fco 
of  proof  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  'numeral  eighteen,  and  t^Kn/s 
view  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  exploits       ^at- 
tributed to  Jehoiachin  in  Ezek.  xix.  5-9,  2  Kings  xxiv.  9,       :m:j, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  other  evidently  mistaken  numeral  is  in  2  Chron.  xxiL  -  2, 
where  Ahaziah  is  said  to  have  been  forty-two  years  old  at  tiis 
accession,  instead  of  twenty-two,  as  in  2  Kings  viii.  26.  Tim. 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  number  is  correct,  for  if  he 
forty-two,  he  was  older  than  his  father,  as  the  numerals 
the  age  and  reign  of  Jehoram  show.  The  oldest  Greek  copl 
here  make  the  numeral  to  be  twenty.  It  looks  as  if  the  trans- 
lator began  to  correct  the  number,  and  in  the  excitement  01 
making  the  correction,  forgot  to  put  in  the  "two."  Some  of 
the  recent  Greek  manuscripts  and  editions  have  completer 
the  correction,  making  the  number  twenty-two,  to  agree  with 
that  in  the  Kings. 

These  two  instances  have  many  points  in  common.    The 
mistakes  are  both  in  Chronicles,  and  not  in  Kings.     In  both 
instances,  some  or  all  of  the  Greek  copies  differ  with  the  He- 
brew, in  regard  to  the  mistaken  reading.     Yet,  in  both  m- 
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stances,  the  very  oldest  Greek  copies  seem  to  recognize  the 

mistaken  reading  as  already  in  the  Hebrew  text.     It  is  a  very 

ancient  blunder,  and  not  a  modern  one.     This  is  confirmed  by 

the  fact  that  Josephus,  in  both  instances,  omits  the  numeral, 

as  if  he  found  the  discrepant  numbers  in  existence,  and  was 

unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  between  them. 

Neither  instance  is  particularly  encouraging  to  the  wise  men 

who   explain  numerical    difficulties    by   guessing   that  some 

ancient  copy  must  have  expressed  the  numerals  by  letters, 

and  some  copyist  have  mistaken  one  letter  for  another.     On 

this   theory  the  change  from  eighteen  to  eight  would  require 

the    dropping  of  a  letter,  and  not  the  mere  changing  of  one. 

If  the  change,  in  the  other  instance,  had  been  from  forty-two 

to  t^wenty-two,  instead  of  the  opposite,  it  might  be  plausibly 

explained  by  this   sort  of  conjecture.     An    imperfect    Mem 

migrlit  easily  have  been   mistaken   for  a  Kaph ;  but  a  Kaph 

would  hardly  be  taken  for  a  Mem  in  any  alphabet  in  which 

Hebrew  was  ever  written.     The  same  mental   and  physical 

con  edition  which  caused  the  copyist  to  write  "  forty"  in  2  Chron. 

xxii_  2,  instead  of  the  "  twenty  "  he  meant  to  write,  also  caused 

hiin    to  write  "  Azariah  "  for  tl  Ahaziah 9}  a  few  lines  further  on. 

*n     zt  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  the  transcriber  doubtless  intended  to 

^rit^  "  sh'moneh  esreh,"  but  having  written  the  final  h  of  the 

first:  word,  he  carelessly  mistook  it  for  the  final  h  of  the  sec- 

°ncl,  and  proceeded  to  write  the  following  words,  and  thus 

Vrote  the  eight  and  omitted  the  een. 

This  comment  would,  perhaps,  be  trivial  were  it  not  that 
***^  practice  of  emending  Bible  numerals  has  intrenched  itself 
So  elaborately  behind  this  theory  of  a  supposed  alphabetical 
a°tation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ancient  copies.  On  this  aC- 
c°varit,  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  just  in  the  places  where,  if  at 
***»  we  should  expect  to  find  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  what  little  evidence  there  is,  all  favors  the  contrary 

In  distinct  contrast  with  these  two  genuine  instances  of 

^staken  numerals,  let  us  turn  to  the  alleged  mistake  concern- 

lI^&  the  age  of  Rehoboam  when  he  became  king.     In  1  Kings 

**v-  21,  and  2  Chron.  xii.  13,  this  is  said  to  have  been  forty-one. 

,  ut  on  the  current  assumption  that  he  succeeded  Solomon 

ltn*nediately,  or  after  an  interval  of  only  a  few  months,  this 
8 
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numeral  is  beset  with  difficulties.  In  the  accounts  of  the  dis- 
ruption, Rehoboam  certainly  appears  to  be  hardly  more  than 
a  child  in  age.  The  men  of  his  own  years  are  represented 
as  equally  crude  and  rash  with  him.  In  2  Chron.  xiii.  7,  Abijah 
affirms  that  the  revolt  occurred  "  when  Rehoboam  was  young 
and  tender-hearted,  and  could  not  withstand  them."  Both 
the  Scriptures  and  Josephus  contain  statement  after  state- 
ment to  the  same  effect.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  recon- 
cile the  character  assigned  to  Solomon  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  with  the  notion  of  his  having  then  been  for  some  time 
married  to  an  Ammonite  wife,  with  a  boy  already  a  year  old. 

The  Bible  Commentary  proposes  as  a  the  best  way  of  remov- 
ing the  whole  difficulty  "  to  read  "  twenty-one  "  for  "  forty-one." 
It  says,  "  The  corruption  is  one  which  might  easily  take  place, 
if  letters  were  used  for  numerals."  "  It  is  evident  that  an  ill- 
written  Kaph  might  be  mistaken  by  a  copyist  for  a  faded 
Mem."  Lange's  Commentary  on  1  Kings,  says  that  twenty- 
one  "  is  indisputably  the  right  reading." 

But  if  laws  of  evidence  are  worth  anything,  if  historical  tes- 
timony of  any  sort  is  anywhere  to  be  depended  upon,  then 
these  learned  commentators  are  "  indisputably  "  mistaken,  and 
the  forty -one  "  is  indisputably  the  right  reading."  They  do  not 
pretend  that  there  is  a  particle  of  evidence  worth  noting  in 
favor  of  the  emendation,  except  the  difficulties  of  the  presen 
reading;  for  the  few  manuscripts  that  have  the  number  21 
would  not  be  claimed  as  representing  anything  more  than  th 
opinion  of  some  puzzled  scholar,  trying  to  clear  up  the  text  b 
emending  it.  And  on  the  other  side,  all  the  known  trust- 
worthy copies  of  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  an 
Vulgate  texts  testify  that  this  numeral,  in  the  book  of  Kin 
is  41.  The  same  witnesses  testify  that  the  numeral  in  th 
Chronicles  is  41.  Josephus  says  that  Rehoboam  lived  fifty- 
seven  years,  of  which  he  ruled  seventeen.  Certainly,  we  a 
not  at  liberty  to  set  aside  such  a  body  of  testimony,  withou 
an  atom  of  conflicting  evidence,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  o 
viating  difficulties,  no  matter  how  real  or  how  great  the  di 
culties  may  be. 

Besides,  if  Rehoboam  was  but  twenty-one  at  his  accessio 
then  he  was  less  than  thirty-eight  at  his  death.     But  for  some- 
time before  this,  his  son  Abijah  had  been  known  as  a  vetera 
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warrior  and  statesman,  the  husband  of  many  wives,  and  the 
father  of  a  growing  family.    If  Rehoboam  was  less  than  thirty- 
eight  at  his  death,  how  old  was  Abijah  when  he  made  that 
speech  in  regard  to  his  father's  youth  and  tender-heartedness 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age  ?     If  Rehoboam  was  but  twenty- 
one  at  his  accession,  then  in  less  than  forty-one  years  from  his 
birth,  his  grandson  Asa  was  already  engaged  in  carrying  out 
those  broad,  mature  plans  by  which  he  built  up  the  kingdom. 
-According  to  i  King  xv.  23,  and  2  Chron.  xvi.  12,  Asa  "  was 
diseased  in  his  feet "  "  in  his  old  age,"  in  the  thirty-ninth  year 
of  his  reign.     Josephus  says  that  he  attained  to  "a  long  and 
blessed  old  age."     Suppose  him  to  have  been  only  sixty  when 
be  reached  this  period  of  marked  old  age,  and,  therefore,  only 
twenty-one  when  he  began  his  reign  with  such  an  appearance 
of  veteran  wisdom  and  vigor,  and  even  then,  according  to  our 
improved  text,  he  was  born  when  his  grandfather  was   but 
twenty  years  old,  and  a  year  before  the  time  when  the  extreme 
youth  of  that  grandfather  is  mentioned,  to  account  for  his 
failure  in  public  affairs ! 

Rehoboam  was  forty-one  at  his  accession,  just  as  certainly  as 
Jehoiachin  was  eighteen,  and  Ahaziah  but  twenty-two.  The 
°nly  semblance  of  proof  to  the  contrary  is  that  found  in  the 
long  addition  to  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
^ys  that  Rehoboam  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reigti,  and  reigned  twelve  years.  Beyond  a  doubt,  this  is  either 
^tirely  untrustworthy,  or  else  marks  a  double  accession  of 
**ehoboam,  and  a  long  interval  between  the  death  of  Solomon 
and  the  completed  disruption. 

We  turn  to  an  instance  of  more  doubtful  character.     The 

nuHierals  given  for  the  ages  of  Hezekiah  and  of  Ahaz,  2  Kings 

^  2,  xviii.  2,  and  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1,  xxix.   1,  and  Josephus, 

^e  such  as  make  Hezekiah  to  have  been  born  when  his  father 

*s  not  more  than  eleven  years  old.     If  the  numbers  are  cor- 

j/T**  either  here  is  a  case  of  precocious  paternity,  or  else  Heze- 

l^h  was  son  to  Ahaz  in  the  sense  of  being  his  kinsman  and 

ei*\  and  not  lineally.     The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  dates  is 

^ker  than  that  in  the  case  of  Rehoboam,  for  there  is  one 

P?lt*t  that  is  relatively  vulnerable.     In  2  Chron.  xxviii.  i,  one 

*^ebrew  manuscript,  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  and 

^e    Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  give  twenty-five  instead  of 
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twenty  for  the  age  of  Ahaz  at  his  accession.  If  this  we 
counted  the  true  number,  it  would  solve  the  difficulty.  Wi 
this  exception,  all  the  numerals  concerned  have  the  combine 
evidence  of  all  the  copies  and  versions  both  of  Kings,  Chro 
icles,  and  Josephus.  On  this  showing,  can  any  one  wri 
against  this  numeral  any  stronger  verdict  than  doubtful  ? 
view  of  the  marked  accuracy  which  we  have  found  character! 
ing  the  numerals  of  the  Hebrew  text  for  this  period,  one  mi 
be  pardoned  if  he  holds  that  a  modified  use  of  the  word  so 
as  applied  to  Hezekiah,  or  even  precocious  paternity  on  tl 
part  of  Ahaz,  is  less  improbable  than  a  numerical  mistake 
the  passage. 

In  view  of  the  same  characteristic  accuracy,  we  can  hard 
discredit  the  numerals  in  2  Chron.  xv.  19,  and  xvi.  1.  Accor 
to  prevalent  usage,  indeed,  we  should  expect  the  phrases  "  tl 
35th  year  to  the  kingdom  of  Asa,"  "  the  36th  year  to  the  kin 
dom  of  Asa,"  to  denote  the  35th  and  36th  years  of  his  person 
reign  over  the  kingdom ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  th< 
meaning  the  35th  and  36th  years  of  the  separate  existence 
the  kingdom  over  which  he  reigned.  Such  a  mode  of  expn 
sion,  though  unusual,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  curie 
chronological  nomenclature  of  the  time.  It  is  easier  to  su 
pose  that  an  accurate  witness  uses  a  word  in  a  modified  thouj 
natural  sense,  than  to  suppose  that  he  makes  a  downright  m: 
take. 

In  2  Kings  i.  17  it  is  said  that  Jehoram  of  Israel  acceded 
the  throne  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  of  Judah.  Tl 
statement  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  copi 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  add,  instead  of  it,  the  stateme 
made  in  2  Kings  Hi.  1,  that  Jehoram's  reign  began  in  the  ifi 
of  Jehoshaphat.  In  2  Kings  viii.  16,  Jehoram  of  Judah  is  ss 
to  have  come  to  the  throne  in  the  5th  year  of  Jehoram 
Israel.  These  latter  dates  we  have  found  to  be  establish 
by  checks  and  tests  that  are  conclusive.  We  have  also  fou 
that  the  first  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Jehoram  of  Juds 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  of  Jehoram  of  Isra 
were  years  in  which  he  was  co-regnant  with  Jehoshaphat. 

Now  if  the  date  in  2  Kings  i.  1 7  be  also  correct,  it  sho> 
that  Jehoram  of  Judah  had  two  separate  accessions,  both 
them  to  co-regnant  position,  the  second  dating  from  the  j 
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of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  and  the  first  from  the  year  before  the 
ist  of  Jehoram  of  Israel,  which  was  the   21st  of  Ahab,  and 
the   ist  of  Ahaziah  of  Israel.     Is  this  theory  more  tenable 
than  that  of  an  inaccurate  numeral  ? 

It  is  believed  to  be  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  case.     It 
differs  from  that  sometimes  held,  that  the  first  date  marks 
Jehoram's  accession  to  co-regnancy  with  Jehoshaphat,  and  the 
second  the  beginning  of  his  sole  reign.     This  latter  hypoth- 
esis cannot  stand  for  a  moment.     But  its  fall  is  no  disproof  of 
the  very  different  hypothesis  that  Jehoram  of  Judah  was  made 
co-king  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Ramoth  Gilead,  was  de- 
posed shortly  after  that  battle,  and  was  again  elevated  to  the 
same  position  several  years  later.     If  such  a  double  accession 
as  this  be  assumed,  it  gives  fresh  meaning  to  Jehoshaphat's 
famous  visit  to  Ahab.     It   shows    how    his    having  "  made 
affinity  with  Ahab,"  a  dozen  years  before,  in  the  marriage  of 
Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  became,  just  at  this  time,  the  subject 
°f  special  divine  "rebuke.     It  explains  the  peculiar  administra- 
tive changes  made  by  Jehoshaphat  immediately  after  the  battle 
pf  Ramoth  Gilead.     It  suggests  the  existence  of  a   Baalite 
mfluence  in  his  court  and  kingdom,  centring  in  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  causing  general  treachery,  distrust,  and  consequent 
We^lcness  ;  and  something  of  this  sort  is  needed  to   account 
*0r  the  fact  that  such  an  invasion  as  that  described  in  2  Chron. 
*^*   should  be  so  peculiarly  to  be  feared  by  a  monarch  of  the 
miHtary  resources  of  Jehoshaphat.    It  accounts  for  the  remark- 
aWe  statement  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  3,  4,  that,  at  his  final  acces- 
Sl°n,  though  his  father  had  given  him  the  kingdom,  he  yet 
*°se  up  upon  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  strengthened 
hlI*iself,  and  killed  off  all  of  his  brothers  with  the  sword,  and 
^so  some  of  the  captains  of  Israel ;"  thus  obtaining  the  king- 
dom by  violence,  and  keeping  it,  doubtless,  by  compromise  and 
jntrigue.     In  short,  it  illustrates  a  multitude  of  other  partial- 
is in  the  history,  which  are  otherwise  somewhat  difficult  to 
Un/Aerstand.    Additional  evidence  may  at  some  time  overthrow 
this  view ;  but  it  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  evidence, 
a*  least  probable  enough  to  obviate  any  necessity  for  changing 
^  text 

The  only  remaining  instances  of  alleged  difficulty  are  those 
^Mch  are  supposed  to  be  in  conflict  with  Assyrian  or  other 
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profane  dates.  These,  of  course,  we  cannot  now  discuss,  Wc 
can  only  reiterate  the  affirmation  that  there  is  no  conflict  oi 
this  sort  which  disturbs  the  validity  of  the  Biblical  numerals. 

Here,  then,  is  the  final  verdict  For  the  chronology  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  present  article,  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
contain  two  mistaken  numerals,  and  probably  no  others — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  two  or  three  others.  In  the  Kings  and 
the  other  Books  there  is  probably  not  a  single  mistaken  num- 
ber ;  certainly  not  more  than  one  or  two. 

Willis  J.  Beecher. 


II. 

THE   CHINESE   IN   AMERICA. 

T    A~  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  discuss  directly  any  of 
-        the  political,  social,  or  economic  questions  springing  from 
tH^    fact  that  the  Chinese  are  in  America.     As  a  preface  to 
*v-l-*3t  is  to  be  written,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  after  oppor- 
tunity for  careful  and  extended  observation  I  have  much  sym- 
ly  with  the  prevalent  sentiment  in  California,  where  these 
»ple  are  more  numerous   than  elsewhere  in  our  country, 
T.  serious  evil  may  result  unless  some  limit  shall  be  placed 
hjxzm  their  immigration,  and  some  more  rigid  treatment  of 
tl^^^m  shall  be  adopted  while    they  are  here.      The  danger 
a*~i  ^es  from  the  degrading  and  heathenish  habits  and  modes 
°f    Xife  of  most  of  them;    from  their  unwillingness,  if  not  their 
lr*s/fcility,  to  accept  our  views  of  civilization  and  identify  them- 
s^X^es  with  our  interests;    and  from  the  practically  boundless 
°<^^^an  from  which  the  streams  are  fed  that  flow  to  us,  and 
**•"!"*  ich  may  swell  these  streams  and  multiply  the  evils  by  which 
"*^^y  may  be  burdened,  till  they  may  inundate  and  sweep  away 
<h  of  what  we  cherish  as  valuable  and  sacred, 
itill,  the  door  through  which  the  Chinese  are  coming,  to 
c**  ^.nge  the  figure,  was  opened  by  Providence.     May  it  not  be 
"^^.t  we  do  not  yet  regard  it  as  one  of  those  wide  and  effect- 
**^l    doors  through  which  God  designs  that  His  kingdom  shall 
^^-Ice  progress  over  the  whole  earth  ?     The  fact  that  they  are 
ong  us  is  a  Providential  fact.     May  it  not  be  that  we  do 
£  yet  interpret  it  as  having  all  the  significance  attached  to  it 
V"    God  in  the  historic  movements  by  which  the  nations  are 
cV*^*nged? 

~The  purpose  now  before  us  will  be  realized,  if  some  ap- 
P^c^ach  shall  be  made  to  an  intelligent  answer  to  these  ques- 
ts. 

(247)  ' 
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I.  Let  us  note  some  general  facts  respecting  those  now  in 
our  land.      The  most  trustworthy  estimates  of  their  number 
reckon  this  at  about  100,000,  those  who  come  from  month  t< 
month  being  about  the  same  number  as  those  who  die  here^ 
or  return  to  China.     The  large  majority  of  them  are  young  r 
the  average  age  does  not,  probably,  exceed  twenty-five  years 
and,  of  late,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  boys,  not  more  thai 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  has  been  observed  than  in  earli< 
times.     A  very  large  part  of  them  have  vigorous  health  an** 
the  prospect  of  long  life,  since  their  habits  of  living  are  s 
simple  that  they  in  good  measure  check  the  inroads  up< 
their  strength  made  by  the  vices  which  prevail  among  thei 
They  have  no  purpose  to  remain  here,  much  less  to  becoi 
subjects  of  this  Government,  for  their  attachment  to  their  o^ 
country  is  proverbial,  and  is  everywhere  and  by  all  class** 
distinctly  avowed.     Whether  with  the  rapid  increase  of  po] 
lation  upon  their  limited  territory,  until  multitudes  shall 
forced  to  seek  somewhere  the  space  in  which  to  live,  t" 
question  of  finding  that  space  on  some  portion  of  our  wl 
domain  may  not  at  some  future  time  become  practical  w 
them,  is  properly  within  the  range  of  our  thought  when  c< 
sidering  the  problem  they  offer ;  and  whether,  even  then,  tl 
could  be  citizens  until  some  generations  should  pass  under 
necessary  preparation  for  that  privilege,  is  a  prominent  fa<r 
in  that  problem.     But  for  years  to  come,  at  least,  they 
have  no  desire  to  reside  here,  and  they  will  continue  to  coi 
as  they  come  now,  only  that  they  may  obtain  from  us  in  ]> 
ment  for  their  labor  the  money  which  may  enable  them  to  \ 
with  some  comfort  in  their  own  land.     The  average  time  tlr^ey 
spend  here  is  from  three  to  five  years,  and  they  have  a  cla.^jse 
in  the  contract  which  most  of  them  make  ^ith  the  transpo  ■sta- 
tion companies  which  bring  them,  binding  these  companies  to 
carry  back  their  bodies  within  a  stipulated  time,  if  they  sh.ouW 
die  before  their  portion  of  the  contract  is  fulfilled.     So    con- 
trolling is  their  anxiety  to  maintain  their  connection  with     the 
land  of  their  fathers,  both  in  life  and  death :    and  the  stream 
of  emigration  is  like  an  endless  chain,  on  which  as  many  are 
borne  back  as  are  borne  out. 

They  are  very  observing  and  accurate  in  their  conclusions,         /* 
within  the  range  of  what  they  are  able  to  understand,  so  that 
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were  they  not  to  learn  our  language  they  would  absorb  many 
new  ideas,  as  the  result  of  only  passing  their  allotted  time 
among  us.     And  when  they  do  learn  our  language  and  in- 
crease their  knowledge  by  its  help,  all  that  they  absorb  in  ad- 
dition becomes  a  commentary  on  this  knowledge  and  adds  to 
its  worth  to  them.    There  are  many  facts  which  illustrate  this, 
and  occasion  surprise  at  the  correctness  of  their  judgment, 
oftentimes,  when  of  necessity  the  basis  for  it  from  either  con- 
versation or  reading  must  have  been  very  narrow.     I  had  in 
my     family  a  boy  with   whom  I   often  talked,  after  he   had 
learned  to  speak  and  understand  a  little.      One  day  when 
passing  a  joss-house,  I  saw  that  through  carelessness  in  dig- 
ging a  cellar  on  the  adjoining  lot,  a  corner  of  the  house  had 
fallen.     When  I  reached  home,  I  told  the  boy  what  I  had 
seen,  and  after  joking  with  him  a  few  minutes  about  it,   I 
made  the  fact  a  text  on  which  to  base  some  instruction  about 
the    folly  of  idol-worship,  and  the  certainty  that  Joss  himself 
would  fall  after  a  time,  when  the  Chinamen  should  realize  that 
he    could  not  give  them  what  they  need.     With  great  earnest- 
ness he  replied,  "  That's  so,  old  Joss  velly  good  for  China, — 
no    good  for  Amelica."     He  recognized  the  difference  between 
the    nations,  and  he  had  traced  this  difference,  in  large  degree, 
to  tilie  religion  of  each ;  the  one  being  stimulated  and  helped 
lI*    its  constant  progress  by  its  God,  the  other  being  kept  in 
its     state  of  repose,  unchanged  for  ages,  by  its  god ;    and  the 
inference  he  could  draw  as  well  as  I,  that  if  China  is  to  become 
like  America,  Joss  must  be  thrown  down  and  God  accepted. 

This  explains  why  most  of  those  who  attend  the  schools 
manifest  great  desire  to  learn  about  our  religion,  and  invaria- 
bly take  the  Bible  for  their  reading  book  when  they  begin  to 
read.    It  is  not  at  first  with  any  purpose  to  become  Christians, 
for  often  those  who  read  and  understand  the  Bible  best,  and 
are  the  most  constant  attendants  at  school,  do  not  become 
Christians.      But  they  are  anxious  to  know  the  truths  and 
precepts  that  have  such  power  upon  Americans,  and  seem  to 
f'irnish  the   key  to    that   in  our    enterprise  and  civilization 
^hich  they  cannot  comprehend ;  and  with  a  portion  of  them 
this   opens   the   way   for   that   spiritual  effect  which  results 
y1   their   conversion.       They    welcome    instruction    respect- 
mS  anything  which  interests  them,  or  from  which  they  hope 
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u»  ^ain  any  proht.  They  are  the  most  inquisitive  people 
^>t  all  who  come  to  our  shores,  more  inquisitive  than  Yan- 
kees themselves,  who  are  distinguished  everywhere  for  their 
inclination  to  ask  questions,  and  they  seek  thorough  knowledge. 
Chinese  smatterers  and  shams  are  very  rare,  and  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  their  information  upon  subjects  of  which  it 
might  be  supposed  they  would  know  nothing,  will  often  excite 
surprise.  If  a  boy  undertakes  to  commit  to  memory  and  re- 
peat a  passage  of  Scripture,  he  will  not  forget  a  portion  of  it, 
nor  for  any  reason  fail  in  the  attempt.  If  he  desires  to  know 
the  meaning  of  a  passage,  he  will  not  cease  to  inquire  until 
he  has  gained  his  object ;  as  he  will  not  half-way  learn  to 
make  bread,  if  he  is  a  cook,  but  will  make  it  precisely  as  does 
his  mistress,  whose  mode  he  has  studied ;  as  he  will  not 
poorly  make  shoes,  or  blankets,  or  cigars,  or  unskilfully  cul-  JT^? 
tivate  a  garden  or  prune  trees,  if  he  has  learned  to  work  in 
any  of  these  departments  of  industry. 

II.  Their  attraction  toward  our  religion. 

For  years  after  they  began  to  come  to  this  country,  whil  ♦ 
they  were   very  desirous  to  learn    our  language   that    th 
might  be  more  successful  in  any  business  to  which  they  ga 
attention,  they  only  in  exceptional  cases  manifested  any  i 
terest  in  our  religion,  or  cared  to  welcome  missionary  effo 
among  them.    Reasoning  that  as  all  Chinamen  are  Buddhist 
all    Americans  must   be  Christians,  they  inferred   that  th 
would   gain  nothing  from  Christianity,  since  most  of  tho 
whom  they  believed   to  be  its    representatives,  with  wha^^  *n 

they  came  in  contact,  were  disposed  to  cheat  or  injure,  rath ^sr 

than   befriend  them.       When,   therefore,   some    rough,  ha If 

drunken  men  would  knock  down  one  of  their  people  at  ni 

on  the  street,  or  enter  one  of  their  stores  or  shops  and  abu 

the  inmates,   or  destroy  their   property ;    and  a   colport 
would  pass  through  the  same  street  or  shop  the  next  d 
with  Chinese  Testaments  and  tracts,  and  seek  to  instruct  th 
about  Christianity  ;  they  replied,  •'  We  do  not  want  any  su. 
religion.     One  Christian  only  troubles  us,  and  another  o 
seeks  some    better   means    of  troubling  us  by  professing' 
desire  to  do  us   good." — They  would   not   attend    Sund 
schools,  they  would  not  give  heed  to  missionaries,  they  woi-i*4 
not  allow  an  open  way  for  religion  among  them,  except      *% 
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cases  when  individuals,  through  kindness  in  families  or 
elsewhere,  were  induced  to  heed  what  the  mass  refused.     At 
length,  however,  years  after  they  had  been  in  California  in 
large  numbers,  they  began  to  learn  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  Americans,  caused  by  religion,  so  that  not  all  are 
Christians.     The  radical  truth  concerning  a  change  of  heart 
began  to  be  comprehended  by  them,  and  that  our  churches 
were  composed  of  those  who   had  passed  through   such  a 
change.     They  learned  that  as  a  body  these  Americans  de- 
sired to  do  them  good,  and  would  protect  them  from  the 
injustice  of  others,  being  taught  by  their  religion  thus  affect- 
ing- the  heart  to  love  all  men,  and  to  tell  them  about  God  and 
"g"ht   and  salvation   and   heaven.     With  a   term,  of  which 
Christians  everywhere  should  be  more  worthy,  they  desig- 
nated these  as  "  heart-men,"  because  they  were  thus  unlike 
other  Americans,  and  were  ready  to  give  them  their  confi- 
dence and  listen  to  their  words.      Within  a  short  time  after 
this  truth  gained  prevalence,  Chinese  Sunday-schools  in  the 
churches  were  largely  attended,  several  hundred  being  regu- 
larly taught  in  San  Francisco  alone ;  and  Testaments,  tracts, 
^d  primers  were  received  by  many  of  them  with  eagerness. 
™  necessity  the  schools  were  largely  devoted  to  the  matter 
°*  teaching  the  pupils  to  read  in  English,  but  the  Bible  was 
made  prominent  from  the  first,  and  religious  exercises  were 
^Ways  associated  with  the  other  teaching.     The  attendants 
so°n  learned  enough  to  enter  Bible  classes,  to  repeat  hymns 
ar*d  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  to  read  simple  books  explanatory 
°*    Christian  truth  ;  and  the  more  they  learned,  the  greater  was 
N^ir  interest.     This  prompted  them  to  ask  questions  in  the 
fa*nilies  where  many  were  employed  as  servants,  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  reference  has  been  made  rendering  it  proba- 
*^  that  they  would  gain  as  much  in  this  way  as  possible,  and 
"*a.t    it  would  be  reasonably  accurate  knowledge. 
.    ^tiring  the  past  fifteen  years  this  kind  of  work  has  been 
lTi    Progress  among  the  Chinese,  in  addition  to,  and  in  many 
^^^s  supplementary  to,  all  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
rpSTUlar  missions  which  are  established  for  their  evangeliza- 
0r*  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  and  excited  feeling 
°*   *lie  mass  of  our  population  respecting  their  residence  in 
^^  land,  and  the  persecutions  and  fear  which  prevent  many 
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Chinamen  from  availing  themselves  of  such  means  of  knowl- 
edge, the  number  is  still  very  large  of  those  who  are  now 
being  reached  by  these  general  means,  and  the  work  was 
never  more  successful  or  profitable  than  it  is  now.  It  is  no 
longer  a  new  thing,  affecting  by  its  novelty  those  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  for  this  reason  likely  to  be  dropped  when  the 
novelty  has  no  further  charm,  and  attracting  the  pupils 
through  their  curiosity,  so  that  they  may  come  no  more  after 
this  has  been  satisfied.  It  is  an  established  part  of  their  work 
in  many  churches,  and  teachers  expect  to  continue  it,  while 
pupils  attend  often  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  country. 
Were  any  stranger  to  look  upon  the  school  in  Oakland,  to 
give  an  instance  from  which  many  may  be  correctly  judged, 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  interested ;  and  one  of  the  things  that 
would  excite  his  interest  would  be  the  manifest  disposition  of 
the  entire  school  to  respect  and  value  our  religion.  Of  the 
one  hundred  pupils,  about  one-quarter  are  in  well-organized 
and  carefully-taught  Bible-classes,  and  not  one  listless,  or 
irreverent,  or  indifferent  boy  will  be  found  in  the  number. 
The  rest  are  in  different  stages  of  advance,  from  the  alphabet 
to  those  beginning  to  spell  out  verses  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and  with  eager  tone  asking  what  they  mean.  The  singing  is 
done  by  all  who  have  even  partially  learned  the  hymns  and 
tunes,  with  one  of  their  own  number  to  play  the  instrument, 
and  another  to  lead  the  singing,  assisted  by  their  teachers 
when  the  words  are  English.  The  prayers  are  in  both  lan- 
guages, some  of  the  converted  boys  often  leading  in  this  part 
of  the  service.  The  remarks  are  for  the  most  part  in  English, 
though  not  infrequently  one  of  them  will  speak  in  Chinese  to 
his  fellows  with  such  power  that  the  effect  can  be  seen  upon 
their  faces  and  can  be  felt  by  all.  All  are  there  to  learn,  and 
especially  to  learn  about  our  Bible  and  its  religion,  and  every 
exercise  has  for  its  object,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interest 
and  instruct  them  on  this  subject. 

The  more  permanent  results  appear  in  several  ways.  The 
general  result  is  to  some  degree  indefinite,  yet  it  is  very  ap- 
parent. Those  who  attend  the  schools  are  different  men  from 
those  who  do  not  attend.  They  have  a  different  appearance ; 
and  their  sentiments  upon  the  chief  questions  in  the  compari- 
son of  heathenism  with  civilization  are  greatly  modified.     As 
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all  "who  come  to  America  are  by  what  they  only  absorb  here 
borne  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  on  which  their  countrymen 
live  who  have  never  left  their  own  land,  so  those  who  subject 
themselves  to  the  directly  elevating  influences  of  even  limited 
instruction  after  they  come  here  are  borne  to  a  higher  plane 
than  that  occupied  by  those  who  only  learn  in  a  general  way 
what  changes  them.     Were  this  the  only  result  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  to  benefit  them,  it  would  be  a  rich  reward  for  all 
those  efforts  cost.     Every  one  of  these  men  will,  in  his  meas- 
ure, be  a  light  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  of  which  he  will  be 
painfully  conscious  when  he  returns  to  his  home.     Every  one 
W*H  be  an  argument  for  the  civilization,  of  which  he  will  be  the 
exponent,  even  though  very  little  of  its  superiority  may  be 
seen    in  him.     Every  one  will  be,  in  however  imperfect  a  de- 
gree,  a   preacher  to   his   more   benighted   brethren   of  the 
religious  truths  he  has  here  learned.     He  can  never  be  as  he 
was  -  he  can  never  believe  as  he  did.     His  natural  inclination 
*°  talk  will  oblige  him  to  tell  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.; 
and  to  the  extent  that  he  makes  known  the  truth,  he  becomes 
an  educator  of  his  people ;  to  the  extent  that  he  represents 
the  real  power  of  Christianity,  he  becomes  as  leaven  in  the 
^n-irnunity  or  town  in  which  he  lives,  stimulating  inquiry,  cor- 
^ctiing  wrong  impressions,  and  preparing  the  way  for  mis- 
s,on^ry  effort  when  this  may  be  introduced.     This  has  been 
*~errfconstrated  in  many  instances,  until  the  testimony  is  abun- 
^^t:  as  to  the  favoring  influences  which  receive  and  surround 
v^°^e  who  carry  the  Gospel  into  some   new  locality  where 
^3^  anticipate  no  such  reception,  and  learn  that  one,  or  two, 
,       ^hree  of  the  people  have  spent  some  time  in  America,  and 
^~~s  told  the  rest  what  they  were  taught  about  the  Bible 
its  truths. 

or    is    the   possible    advantage    confined    to   the   men, 

1*^***     is    the    labor    expended   only   upon    them.      Women, 

°^Xjgh  chiefly  of  the  most  hopeless  and  abandoned  grade, 

e  with  the  men,  and  have  more  recently  excited  the  sym- 

y  and  stimulated  the  efforts  on  their  behalf  of  American 

TJ-**Tien,  with  success  they  did   not  dare  to  hope  would  be 

P    ^*r  reward.     In  California,  as  in  the  East,  woman's  work 

*~    woman  in  this  great  mission-field  has  received  a  new  im- 

*^*lse.     The  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  our 
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Church  in  that  State  undertook  for  its  special  duty  the  rescue 
and  enlightenment,  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  of  these  sadly 
unpromising  representatives  of  the  sex  brought  to  their  doors, 
while  branches  elsewhere  formed  should  attempt  a  like  service 
for  those  in  heathen  lands.  Finding  it  of  little  avail  that  they 
went  as  colporteurs  among  them,  or  sought  in  any  general 
ways  to  do  them  good,  the  women  of  the  Board  bought  and 
furnished  a  home  to  which  they  might  invite  any  who  were 
willing  to  change  their  life,  and  in  which  they  might  be  in- 
structed and  treated  kindly  and  possibly  saved.  This  home 
is  now  paid  for,  and  about  as  many  girls  as  it  can  accommodate 
are  daily  taught  within  its  walls  the  ways  of  virtue  and  com- 
fort and  eternal  life,  happy  beyond  all  they  ever  dreamed 
could  be  their  lot.  Some  who  have  there  become  Christians 
have  been  married  to  Christian  men,  and  have  gone  back  to 
China  to  show  by  contrast  the  worth  of  a  Christian  home. 
Some  are  being  more  fully  educated  for  usefulness  among 
their  sex,  as  God  shall  open  their  way.  And  all  are  witnesses 
to  the  power  of  our  religion  to  elevate  woman  and  make  her 
a  power  for  good,  even  though  she  may  not  really  accept  the 
religion  that  brings  her  such  a  blessing,  and  though  she  be 
taken  from  the  vilest  and  most  degraded  depths  to  which 
heathenism  can  sink  her.  None  see  this  more  distinctly 
than  the  Chinese  themselves ;  and  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  .cost,  no  department  of  labor  among  them  has  had  more 
marked  influence  upon  them  than  this  for  the  salvation  of  their 
women. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  good  accomplished  only 
in  this  general  way,  among  such  a  people.  Yet  this,  by  no 
means,  presents  the  most  positive  result  of  what  those  are 
taught  who  come  under  Christian  influence  while  they  are 
here.  A  large  proportion  of  these  who  are  thus  affected 
continue  to  worship  idols,  and  retain  most  of  the  religious 
ideas  that  prevail  in  their  nation.  The  power  upon  them  of 
early  education,  of  family  relations,  of  remaining  superstition 
and  national  belief, .  prevents  them  from  renouncing  what  they 
are  compelled  to  modify ;  and  while  their  zeal  is  diminished, 
their  faith  essentially  abides,  showing  that  only  increased 
knowledge  and  changed  intellectual  convictions  have  resulted 
from  what  they  have  learned.      There   is   another,   though 
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smaller  class,  however,  of  those  who  are  much  in  advance  of 

rAese.     Most  of  this  class  are  by  nature  more  independent 

men,  and  more  willing  to  be  governed  by  their  convictions 

thsLKi  those  before  regarded.     They  have  renounced  idolatry, 

disavowed  the  religious  teaching  of  Confucius,  and  are  hon- 

t:Iy  inquiring  concerning  the  new    religion  of  which  they 

e  begun  to  learn  in  the  Bible,  though  not  prepared  to  ac- 

t  all  they  yet  imperfectly  understand,  and  not  transformed 

eaft     These  persons  become  a  very  hopeful  element  in 

Sa»fcibath-schools,  and  are  often  greatly  helped  in   Christian 

ilies.     In  some  places  they  are  organized  into  what  are 

lied  "Young  Men's  Christian  Inquiry  Societies,"  and  by 

c|uent  meetings  they  are  kept  under  the  influence  of  Amer- 

teachers  and  converted  Chinamen,  as  Aquila  and  Pris- 

11a  took  Apollos  unto  them  in  Ephesus,  and  expounded  unto 

him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.     Often  there  are  scores 

of     members  in  one  of  these  societies,  although  they   must 

licly  declare  that  they  have  abandoned  their  heathen  views 

are  inclined  toward  Christianity,  as  a  condition  of  ad- 

ision.     No  doubt  a  portion   of  these  are  induced  to  make 

li  professions  because  they  hope  to  gain  something  by  the 

ans ;  supposing  that  those  who  thus  become  interested  in 

^H^i-n  will  be  their  friends  in  any  trouble,  or  help  them  to  se- 

CVI*~^  desirable  places  in  which  to  work;  for  selfishness  is  as 

*^*llyr  developed  in  Chinamen  as  in  ourselves,  and  they  are  not 

°**tside    the  number  who  are  willing  to  make  gain  of  godli- 

s.     Still,  when  tested  as  we  test  others,  there  are  many 

d  are  sincere  inquirers  in  this  class,  and  a  good  proportion 

°*      those  who  become  genuine  converts  are  from  their  number. 

I II.  This  properly  introduces  a  third  point,  which  should 

**^     ciistinctly  presented,  viz  :  the  conversion  of  at  least  a  rea- 

s°**«ible  part  of  those  who  profess  to  be  real  Christians  is  trust- 

^^^"thy.     It  is  often  said  that  we  cannot  rely  on  their  profes- 

Slc**is,  that  they  are  deceitful  as  a  nation,  that  they  have  many 

55ons  for  deceiving  those  upon  whose  good-will  they  are 

I>endent,  and  that  as  a  fact  nearly  all  those  who  pretend 

**^3r  have  been  converted,  lapse  into  their  former  condition 

j1**^  belief  as  soon  as  they  resume  their  former  associations. 

-*    l5  easy  to  say  this,  and  many  persons  misjudge  Chinamen 

^^ause  they  accept  what  those  who  do  not  like  them  so  pos- 
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itively  assert.  Yet  this  is  a  matter  as  susceptible  of  proof 
as  any  which  it  is  important  we  should  settle  correctly ;  and 
our  Lord's  rule,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  may 
be  applied  to  them  as  well  as  to  any  others.  With  reference 
to  the  frequent  statement  that  as  a  nation  they  are  deceitful, 
it  may  be  said  with  emphasis  that  it  is  altogether  an  assump- 
tion. Therfe  are  many  of  them  who  lie,  many  who  are  very 
artful  and  sharp,  many  who  prove  too  quick-witted  in  bar- 
gains and  schemes  for  those  who  undertake  to  gain  the  acj- 
vantage  of  them.  But  this  is  true  of  any  keen,  wide-awake 
race,  and  will  be  true  so  long  as  such  peculiarities  bring  a 
rich  reward  to  the  selfishness  of  those  who  possess  them. 
My  observation  convinces  me  that  there  is  no  larger  propor- 
tion of  liars  and  cheats  and  untrustworthy  men  among  the 
Chinese  than  among  any  other  race  of  those  who  live  in  our 
land.  One  reason  for  the  impression,  so  far  as  it  ekists,  is  no 
doubt,  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  heathen,  it  was  assumed 
th^t  we  could  overreach  and  manage  them  at  our  pleasure ; 
but  repeated  and  bitter  experience  has  taught  us  our  mistake, 
and  the  charge  of  deception  has  been  made  in  some  sense  an 
apology  for  our  failure  and  for  their  success.  Those  who 
have  the  most  extensive  dealings  with  Chinese  merchants  will 
testify  that  no  more  high-minded  and  honorable  business  men 
sustain  commercial  relations  with  our  people.  And  those  who 
have  come  most  generally  and  variously  in  contact  with  the 
ordinary  Chinamen,  and  have  not  been  warped  by  prejudice 
or  interest  in  their  judgment,  will  testify  that  they  are,  as  a 
people,  more  honest  and  scrupulous  in  the  execution  of  their 
promises  than  are  many  of  those  who  malign  them.  This  is 
no  more  than  justice  to  men  who  are  likely  to  -be  treated  un- 
justly by  the  popular  outcry,  the  declared  purpose  of  which 
is  to  force  them  out  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  common  application  of  this  charge  to  those  who 
profess  to  be  Christians,  we  have  abundant  opportunity  to 
judge  of  it  in  accordance  with  the  Lord's  rule  just  quoted 
That  we  may  be  able  to  apply  this  rule,  there  must  be  evi* 
dence  that  they  can  understand  the  essential  truths  and  re- 
quirements of  the  gospel,  and  the  best  evidence  is  obtained  b 
an  appeal  to  facts.  Those  who  have  been  employed  as  th1 
more  advanced   teachers  in  the  schools  often  express  thei 
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surprise,  not  merely  because  of  the  accuracy,  but  also  of  the 
range  of  their  knowledge  of  biblical  doctrines.     Those  who 
have  examined  candidates  for  admission  into  the  church,  testi- 
fy that  the  Chinese  are  quite  as  likely  to  give  an  intelligent 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  as  are  the  members  even  of 
Christian  families.     There  were  sixteen  young  Chinamen  who 
united  with  the  church  in   Oakland.     I  often  had    religious 
conversations  with  them,  and  for  a  time  formed  them  into  a 
r£g"ular  class  which  met  in  my  room  once  a  week  for  the  study 
of   general  Christian  truth.      They  sometimes    asked   ques- 
tions which  exhibited  depth  of  thought  that  I  could  not  have 
anticipated,  though  I  knew  them  so  well ;  and  their  compari- 
son of  Scripture  with  Scripture;  their  illustration  of  their  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  such  doctrines  as  repentance,  re- 
generation, sanctification  ;  their  simple  apprehension  of  Chris- 
tian character  and  life  ;  and  the  earnest  desire  ever  manifested 
not  to  make  any  mistakes ;    would  have  been  especially  re- 
marked by  any  pastor,  had  he  observed  the  same  in  any  class 
under  his  particular  instruction.      Indeed,   I   doubt  whether 
sixteen  white  members  of  that  church,  in  which  there  was  cer- 
tainly average   intelligence,  taken  without   special  selection, 
could  have  given  more  satisfactory  proof  that  they  understood 
"*e  fundamental  principles  of  the  plan  of  grace,  and  the  general 
rules  for  Christian  living.     It  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  at  least  the  majority  of 
^-ninamen  who  profess  to  be  converted  know  the  substance 
°*  vrhat  that  profession  implies. 

We  may,  then,  apply  to  them  the  Saviour's  test.     Rarely 
"^Ve  converts  been  subjected  to  more  severe  trials  of  their 
kith,  or  been  more  sorely  tempted  to  abjure  it.     They  are 
Poetically  ostracised  by  their  own  countrymen,  as  to  most  of 
cf*fc  pleasures  of  social  life  with  them ;  and  often  they  are  dis- 
tinctly, and  with  great  violence  of  denunciation,  cut  off  from 
**^ir  own  families,  which  to  a  Chinaman  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
Afflictions.     They  are  persecuted  in  many  ways  by  our  people, 
^ho  seem  to  hate  them  all  the  more  if  they  suppose  they  have 
Seined  something  which  they  greatly  prize  by  coming  to  this 
^Untry,  and  for  this  reason  may  be  disposed  to  remain  here 
/*e  longer.     By  many,  a  Christian  Chinaman  is  made  the  ob- 
ject of  their  bitterest  and  most  relentless  spite,  and  the  modes 

17 
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in  which  this  finds  expression  are  among  the  meanest  and  the 
most  rasping  which  depraved  ingenuity  can  devise.  Yet 
those  so  persistently  tried  have  rarely  manifested  any  other 
than  a  Christian  spirit,  and  sometimes  this  was  so  conspicu- 
ous that  it  would  be  observed  and  commended  by  those  who 
dislike  them.  When  redress  was  possible  and  clearly  just, 
they  have  resorted  to  the  courts  to  gain  it,  but  even  in  such 
cases  a  desire  for  revenge  was  less  frequently  apparent  than 
in  many  suits  at  law ;  and  positive  injustice  would  be  borne 
by  them  sometimes,  rather  than  that  they  should  give  an  oc- 
casion to  their  enemies  to  question  the  sincerity  of  their  piety. 
Their  views  of  religion  are  modified  in  some  respects  by  those 
before  held  by  them,  which  had  been  taught  by  parents  and 
confirmed  by  life-long  associations,  as  is  true  of  almost  all  XI 

converts  from  heathenism ;  but  guided  by  these  views,  and 
willing  to  allow  any  change  in  them  which  further  instruction 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  Bible  may  suggest,  they 
are  specially  consistent  in  their  lives.  They  admit  the  neces- 
sity for  this,  because  of  their  peculiar  relations  to  their  own 
people  and  to  those  of  our  people  who  distrust  them,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  were  there  no  such  -  special 
stimulus  to  consistency  they  would  be  anxious,  for  their  own 
sake,  to  exhibit  as  well  as  possess  the  real  graces  of  a  sanc- 
tified nature.  They  recognize  the  constant  necessity  for 
God's  help,  and  therefore  have  implicit  belief  in  the  worth  of 
prayer.  They  recognize  the  binding  force  of  God's  com- 
mands and  declarations,  and  therefore  to  some  Americans 
seem  almost  superstitious  in  their  regard  for  the  Holy  Book. 
They  recognize  their  daily  need  of  such  a  Saviour  as  God  has 
given  them,  not  only  that  they  may  at  last  gain  heaven,  but 
also  that  they  may  be  sustained  in  trouble,  strengthened 
against  temptation,  and  made  free  from  sin,  and  therefore 
their  trust  in  Jesus,  to  whom  they  pray  with  peculiar  fervor, 
is  often  a  striking  illustration  of  His  own  exhortation  that  we 
have  faith  like  that  of  a  little  child.  That  they  should  be 
careful  how  they  live  is  the  natural  effect  of  such  sentiments ;  ^ 
and  having  such  an  experience  of  religion,  they  are  prompte 
by  it  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  lead  their  countrymen  to  a  lik 
knowledge  of  its  value. 

Their  zeal  in  this  respect  is  untiring,  and  the  means  b^ 
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which  they  seek  to  impress  others  are  often  worthy  of  imita- 
tion.    I  know  one  young  man  who  goes  every  Sabbath  after- 
noon into  the  midst  of  the  settlement  called  Chinatown,  to 
pi-each  Jesus  to  those  who  are  so  numerous  there  that  proba- 
bly more  than  a  thousand  may  be  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  though  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  may  be  around  him 
omt    in  sight.     The  scene  is  very  impressive,  as  accompanied 
three  or  four  Americans  who  can  sing,  and  with  a  police- 
n  at  his  side  to  protect  him  from  the  violence  which  has 
ny  a  time  been  threatened,  Chinese  opium  dens  and  gam- 
1>1  i  w\g  tables  with  hundreds  of  men  engaged  in  this  vice,  to 
ich  they  are  largely  given,  being  all  around  him,  this  boy 
eloquently  speaks  of  his  Lord,  and  so  pathetically  pleads 
h  them  to  learn  of  Him  and  become  good,  that  one  after 
ther  will  cease  his  wickedness,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
come  out  to  hear  him  tell  of  the  new  religion.     Others 
equally  earnest  in  circulating  tracts  and  parts  of  the  Bible, 
conversing  with  their  people  in  their  little  huts  where  they 
*lvr^.    Others  are  assembled  in  the  mission  chapel,  to  which 
rn<^>re  or  less  have  been  induced  to  come  by  those  thus  en- 
S^Sed  in  the  settlement,  and  there,  by  singing  and  reading  the 
"iV>le  and  conversation,  endeavor  to  win  their  favor  and  teach 
*"*^in  of  the  truths  they  have  found  so  precious.     Others  go, 
w*tli  some  of  their  teachers,  to  some  large  factory,  like  a  jute 
nrilll  or  a  shoe  shop,  where  Chinese  are  employed,  in  some 
P°*tion  of  which  they  stay  evenings  and  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
**y    ^various  arts  get  their  consent  to  listen  While  they,  directly 
°r     indirectly,  speak  to  them  of  what  they  have  learned.     In 
a"      this,  they  are  indefatigable   and   skilful,  and   sometimes 
Successful. 

•^\nd  not  only  while  they  remain  in  this  country  do  they 

m^tiifest  such  zeal,  even  becoming  an  example  to  those  of 

**^m  they  have  learned  the  things  they  try  to  make  known 

°   Others  ;  after  they  return  to  China  they  continue  the  same 

e^l,  seeking  to.  lead  their  relatives  and  old  friends  to  their 

^Mdy-found  Saviour,  reading  and  explaining  the  Bible,  which 

^y  ever  carry  with  them,  and  by  punctilious  consistency 

^^ifying  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.     Of  course,  there 

•    ^    exceptions,  for  sad  instances  of  apostasy  and  return  to 

^^thenism  have  been  reported,  even  of  those  whom  they 
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who  knew  them  thought  most  likely  to  be  burning 
lights  in  the  darkness  of  their  early  homes.  But 
of  these  is  much  less  than  a  knowledge  of  our 
nature  would  predict  as  probable ;  and  careful 
which  most  of  the  converts  have  been  followed,  h 
those  interested  in  them  with  the  assurance  X.V 
true  to  their  profession  in  the  midst  of  all  the  set 
ences  brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  that  they  are 
that  none  can  reckon  among  those  who  must  be 
such  earnestness  and  manner  of  life  in  illustr; 
strange  truths  they  publish  to  their  neighbors, 
are  they  more  distinguished  than  for  their  anxiet 
relatives  may  become  Christians.  For  this  the; 
the  most  tender  supplications,  and  for  this  they  beg 
of  all  whom  they  believe  to  have  access  to  Gc 
common  part  of  their  conversation  is  respectinj 
ability  that  those  whom  they  love  may  be  induced 
idolatry,  and  when  parting  with  Christian  friend; 
accompany  their  farewell  with  the  expressed  hope 
with  whom  they  part  will  always  pray  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  China.  All  these  evider 
cerity,  to  which  we  are  wont  to  appeal  in  othei 
which  are  marked  and  prominent  in  a  good  pr 
Chinamen  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  forbid  th< 
if  not  doubt,  with  which  many  regard  them.  Tl 
we  do  not  find  them  wanting ;  and  after  due,  and 
allowance  for  the  deception  to  be  expected  amor 
among  others,  we  must  believe  that  hundreds  of  t 
men  have  become  the  servants  of  God. 

IV.   Our  duty  in  respect  to  them. 

It  has  been  seen,  assuming  that  the  foregoing 
ments  of  fact,  that  there  are  not  far  from  ioo.oot 
in  America ;  that  most  of  them  are  boys  and  y 
that  they,  as  a  body,  have  no  expectation  of  rem; 
more  than  from  three  to  five  years ;  that  they  \ 
struction,  and  especially  concerning  our  religk 
Bible  as  making  it  known  ;  that  many  of  them  an 
affected  and  changed  by  this  knowledge,  thougr 
not  become  Christians  ;  and  that  not  a  few  become 
fiivtng  all  reasonable  proof  of  sincerity,  whether 
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and  character  be  examined  during  the  time  of  their  stay  with 
us    or  after  they  return  to  their  own  land.     That  these  facts 
impose  a  duty  upon  us  respecting  them,  made  more  impera- 
tive by  all  the  providential  circumstances  associated  with  their 
sojourn  here,  will  be  denied  by  none  but  those  who  are  so 
blinded  by  prejudice  or  selfishness  that  they  are  unable  to 
read  the  purpose  of  God  in  passing  events,  or  so  unwilling  to 
heed  what  they  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  their  vision  no  longer 
becomes  an  index  of  obligation.      What  is  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  duty  is  a  proper  subject  for  discussion,  as  here 
intelligent  and  good  men  differ  in  judgment     Some  sugges- 
tions upon  this  point  may  therefore  be  pertinent. 

They  should  be  so  kindly  treated  that  they  will  carry  back 

the  testimony  that  Christian  civilization,  at  least,  is  not  worse 

lr*  its  influence  on  those  who  live  under  its  control  than  the 

heathenism  of  their  country.     Whatever  may  be  said  respect- 

,r*gT  the  other  questions  associated  with  our  relations  to  them, 

0ui~  Government  should  certainly  guarantee  to  them  as  much 

as    this.    While  they  are  here  they  should  be  protected  in  the 

enjoyment  of  the  rights  we  have  declared  to  belong  to  all  men 

and   to  be  inalienable.     There  should  be  no  conviction  among 

toem  that   they   cannot    trust   the    authorities,    but  in    any 

erri^rgency  must   care  for  and  defend  themselves.      There 

s**Ould  be  no  experience  to  warrant  the  fear  that  they  can 

2^*r*  nothing  from  appeal  to  our  laws.    The  fact  that  our  own 

£^°ple,  under  the  treaty,  are  not  always  free  from  outrage  in 

^**iua,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  like 

r^^tment  of  them  in  our  country ;  for  our  national  professions 

n^i    status  are  very  different  from  theirs,  and  we  should  re- 

V***~e  them  to  observe  the  treaty,  not  imitate  them  in  the 

*j*°lation  of  it     Much  less  should  it  be  manifest  to  them  that 

P    ^    spirit  tolerated  among  us  is  willing  to  disregard  their  wel- 

a-1~'=^,  and  prove  itself  unworthy  of  their  respect.     A  large 

of  them  come  here  for  a  legitimate  purpose,  to  labor  in 

°*"*ne  proper  service  and  receive  the  wages  they  earn.     As  is 

^^  of  men  who  come  from  other  nations,  any  who  have  some 

**^r  purpose,  and  to  the  damage  of  the  public  or  of  individ- 

•  ^*s  endeavor  to  execute  it,  should  be  made  amenable  to  our 

l^^^s  and  prevented  from  such  wrong-doing  ;   and  in  their 

^v*itsf  which  may  endanger  either  health  or  morals,  they 
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should  be  obliged  to  make  such  changes  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  This  is  a  demand  of  our  own  interest,  and  also 
a  proof  to  them  of  the  superior  civilization  they  must  recog- 
nize while  living  here.  But  as  to  what  is  legitimate  and  hon- 
orable and  good,  they  should  feel  as  much  at  ease  and  as 
safe  as  does  any  man  who  claims  the  protection  of  our  flag. 

Yet  this  does  not  exhaust  the  measure  of  our  obligation  as 
individuals,  and  especially  as  Christians,  to  those  whom  Prov- 
idence has  brought  into  the  midst  of  us.  Cotton  Mather  has 
said,  "  The  opportunity  to  do  good  imposes  the  obligation  to 
do  it,"  and  if  circumstances  can  give  emphasis  to  the  remark, 
they  may  assuredly  be  found  as  affecting  our  duty  to  China- 
men. They  are  here,  away  from  the  associations  and  in- 
fluences which  in  their  own  land  hinder  the  effect  of  what 
may  be  taught  them,  and  their  interest  as  well  as  their  in- 
clination urges  them  to  accept,  if  not  to  welcome,  the  com- 
munication of  anything  by  which  they  may  be  blessed.  All 
facilities,  therefore,  should  be  employed  for  their  general  in- 
struction, and  as  many  of  them  as  possible  should  be  pre- 
pared in  some  proper  manner  to  represent  in  their  country  the 
advantages  they  find  in  America.  Christians  believe  that 
these  advantages  result  chiefly  from  our  religion,  and  there- 
fore they  should  do  all  they  can  to  give  them  right  ideas  con- 
cerning religion,  and  to  bring  them  under  its  transforming 
power.  The  presence  of  these  thousands  of  young  China- 
men, many  of  them  eager  to  learn,  who  are  to  spend  their 
lives,  after  receiving  the  impress  we  may  give  them  during 
three  or  four  years,  among  their  benighted  countrymen,  fur- 
nishes the  only  opportunity  for  wholesale  missionary  work 
the  Church  has  ever  known.  Those  at  whose  doors  they  are, 
and  who  can  come  personally  in  contact  with  them,  are  not 
the  only  Christians  who  should  feel  the  pressure  of  this  op- 
portunity. The  mere  question  of  geography,  of  proximity, 
does  not  determine  duty.  We  do  not  expect  those  among 
whom  the  freedmen  have  their  homes,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  responsible  for  their  spiritual  education,  unaided  by  their 
brethren  elsewhere.  We  do  not  tell  the  comparatively  few 
and  weak  churches  in  the  north-west  to  care  for  the  Indians, 
feeling  that  our  duty  is  done  when  we  bid  them  God-speed  in 
their  work.      We  do  not   impose  the  duty  on  the   pioneer 
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Christians  of  the  great  Western  States  and  Territories,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  alone  hold  the  fortresses 
of  Christianity  against  the  assaults  that  are  more  varied  and 
tremendous  than  any  know  who  live  in  the  quiet  of  established 
churches  and  means  of  grace.     Obligation  in  these  cases  is 
believed  to  rest  on  all  who  have  a  common  interest  in  success, 
and    those  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  nation  help  as  ear- 
nestly as  those  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  need.     Why 
has  not  this  been  true  in  any  similar  measure  respecting  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  on  our  western  coast,  when  their 
conversion   may  have  such   far-reaching  results,  both  in  our 
own    land  and  in  theirs  ?     A  blessed  work  has  been  done  by 
°ur  mission  agencies,  and  this  work  has  been  much  extended 
W|th    great  wisdom  within  the  last  five  years,  and  it  might  be 
much  more  extended  with  corresponding  profit  without  delay. 
Yet     much  has  been  done  by  churches  and  individuals  not 
associated  with  the  missions,  though  in  full  sympathy  with 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  and  much  more  might  be  done  in  this 
way-       It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  heathen  are  in  a 
*-***~I ^tian  land,  within  reach  of  ordinary  Christian  people,  and 
resI>c^nding   to   their    efforts    to    enlighten    and    save   them, 
*~***~I^tian  work  in  their  behalf  must  not  be  limited  to  the  same 
a2"er*cies  which  are  employed  in  China — stations  and  the  per- 
SOl^a.l  labors  of  missionaries  who  can   speak  their  own  lan- 
£Ua-S"e.     As  I  have  just  said,  here  is  an  anomaly  in  missions, 
fa   opportunity  for  wholesale  prosecution  of  the  work,  enlist- 
,nS     the  energies  and  skill  of  all  who  have  any  heart  for  it. 
^Viould  enlist  our  energies  on  this  side  of  the  continent.     It 
^^Uld  impose  responsibility  on  our  churches.     It  should  task 
tr*^  wisdom  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  facts,  or  who  feel 
?5*^  purpose  to  move  as  God's  finger  in  Providence  points. 
*>e  personal  work  of  instruction,  in  various  ways,  must  come 
*^  the  churches  and  Sunday-schools  that  have  access  to  the 
^-liinamen,  but  the  responsibility  should  be  universal  to  sym- 
f*^thize  with  them,  to  pray  for  their  success,  and  to  give  what 
^Xoney  may  be  needed  for  the  most  extended  and  complete 
^laccess.     Were  this  true,  very  much  more  could  be  done  on 
^He  Pacific  coast  in  this  most  hopeful  field  of  home-foreign 
Missions  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  it  is   difficult  to 
Vnow  why  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  American  Church  has 
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stations,    but    to  be  leaders,    as    missionaries,   as    pastors 
of  native  churches,  and  defenders  of  the  Christian  religion 
when    assailed  by   those   who   oppose    its    spread.      Their 
youth,  their  marked  talents,  the  fact  that  they  will  use  their  na- 
tive language,  which  is  always  at  best  quite  imperfectly  used  by 
foreigners,  especially  in  speaking  upon  religious  subjects,  con- 
cerning which  the  tongue  supplies  but  few  terms,  all  suggest 
that  Providence  intends  that  America  shall  be  the  school  for 
the  training  of  Chinese  missionaries  for  China,  for  the  most 
part,  in  connection  with  the  larger  number  who  will  go  back 
to  illustrate  in  private  life  the  truths  they  here  learn.     There 
were  four  young  men  in  my  class  in  Oakland  whom  I  would 
select  for  such  special  preparation.     Other  pastors  and  teach- 
es  in  Chinese  schools  could  select  more  or  less  from  their 
classes.     They  would  like  to  give  them  the  requisite  training, 
but  have  not  the  time,  and  the  young  men  are  occupied  with 
their  employments  so  that  they  cannot  devote  themselves  to 
**-       Suppose  that  some  theological  seminary  should  be  desig- 
nated (perhaps  the  San  Francisco  Seminary,  which,  in  many 
r^spects,  would  manifestly  be  the  proper  one,  though  there 
rnigrht  be  danger  that  since  it  is  located  in  the  midst  of  them 
it  might  be  difficult  to  restrict  the  number  of  applicants,  or  to 
rnake  the  best  selection),  in  which  a  limited  number  of  those 
MrHo  have  thus  been  long  and  abundantly  tested  may  be 
placed,  for  such  training,  at  the  expense  of  the  Church   in 
some  way.     They  need  not  be  passed  through  any  general 
course  of  study,  but,  having  access  to  other  lectures  and  gen- 
eral  exercises,  let  them  have  a  professor  who  shall  give  them 
an  epitome  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  the  arguments  in  its 
SuPport  and  defence  ;  an  outline  of  Church  history,  and  the 
ar€TUment  for  its  establishment,  and  polity,  and  sacraments, 
**n<j  worth ;  and  whatever  other  items  of  preparation  may  be 
^enied  essential  for  the  work  they  will  undertake  in  China ; 
^e  whole  to  engage  them  not  more  than  two  years. 

Then,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Board  of  Missions  will 
end  these  men  to  fields  of  service  in  China,  to  be  under  the 
c*vice  of  our  regular  American  missionaries  on  the  ground, 
nc*  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  the  Cross  as  its  able  and  trained 
^fenders.  They  will  be  much  better  prepared  than  any  can 
^  *n  schools  in  China,  because  they  will  learn  much  incident- 
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permitted  the  finger  of  Providence  to  point  so  long  to  this,  as 
the  most  promising  and  economical  arena  for  its  exercise, 
without  any  adequate  or  appreciative  response.  Suppose  it 
were  possible,  and  who  that  has  been  accustomed  to  trace  the 
great  fact  in  history  that  Providence  and  grace  co  operate  in 
a  manner  which  seems  almost  miraculous  sometimes,  will  deny 
that  it  is  possible,  that  10,000  of  the  whole  number  should  be 
converted  to  Christianity  during  the  time  they  spend  here. 
This  would  furnish  10,000  native  missionaries,  each  in  his 
own  station,  every  five  years,  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
come  to  us,  who  would  in  living  and  character,  as  well  as  in 
words,  teach  Christianity  to  their  people.  May  not  God  have 
such  a  possibility  in  mind  in  opening  the  way  for  it  to  Ameri- 
can Christians,  and  will  He  not  hold  us  responsible  for  our 
apathy  respecting  it  ?  By  what  other  means  is  it  so  likely  that 
more  than  400,000,000  of  heathen,  hedged  about  with  preju- 
dice and  barriers,  as  are  the  Chinese,  will  be  brought  under 
the  power  of  the  gospel  of  grace  ?  The  comparatively  few 
who  have  been  converted  demonstrate  by  what  they  have 
done  what  such  a  body  of  earnest  Christians  could  do,  were 
they  sent  in  rank  after  rank  to  their  native  land. 

Still,  I  cannot  think  that  even  this  result,  were  it  to  come 
from  zeal  and  efforts  that  might  be  exhibited  at  such  a  call 
from  God,  would  answer  all  the  demand  laid  upon  us  by  this 
great  opportunity.  ,  I  am  aware  that  in  the  conviction  I  am 
about  to  express  many  do  not  sympathize  with  me,  and  that 
were  it  to  become  general  in  the  Church  it  might  occasion 
some  changes  in  the  methods  now  adopted  in  mission  work. 
Yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  were  this  conviction  universal, 
t!here  would  be  great  advance,  and  that  the  changes  in  meth- 
ods would  be  supplemental  and  co-operative,  rather  than 
revolutionary.  The  views  heretofore  expressed  refer  to  the 
general  bearing  of  converted  Chinamen  as  men  upon  those 
with  whom  they  will  live  in  the  ordinaryrelations  of  life.  But 
some  of  those  who  come  under  our  instruction  and  influence 
are  by  no  means  ordinary  men.  Judged  by  any  standard, 
they  are  remarkable,  and  their  attainments  astonish  all  who 
have  occasion  to  test  these.  It  certainly  would  seem  that 
there  should  be  no  reason  why  some  of  these,  at  least,  should 
not  be  specially  prepared  to  go  back,  not   to  fill  ordinary 
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stations,    but    to  be   leaders,    as    missionaries,    as    pastors 
of  native  churches,  and  defenders  of  the  Christian  religion 
when    assailed  by   those   who   oppose    its    spread.      Their 
youth,  their  marked  talents,  the  fact  that  they  will  use  their  na- 
tive language,  which  is  always  at  best  quite  imperfectly  used  by 
foreigners,  especially  in  speaking  upon  religious  subjects,  con- 
cerning which  the  tongue  supplies  but  few  terms,  all  suggest 
that  Providence  intends  that  America  shall  be  the  school  for 
the  training  of  Chinese  missionaries  for  China,  for  the  most 
part,  in  connection  with  the  larger  number  who  will  go  back 
to  illustrate  in  private  life  the  truths  they  here  learn.     There 
were  four  young  men  in  my  class  in  Oakland  whom  I  would 
select  for  such  special  preparation.     Other  pastors  and  teach- 
es  in  Chinese  schools  could  select  more  or  less  from  their 
classes.     They  would  like  to  give  them  the  requisite  training, 
but  have  not  the  time,  and  the  young  men  are  occupied  with 
***elr  employments  so  that  they  cannot  devote  themselves  to 
ft-        Suppose  that  some  theological  seminary  should  be  desig- 
n^tcd  (perhaps  the  San  Francisco  Seminary,  which,  in  many 
Aspects,  would  manifestly  be  the  proper  one,  though  there 
^igjht  be  danger  that  since  it  is  located  in  the  midst  of  them 
l*   rrright  be  difficult  to  restrict  the  number  of  applicants,  or  to 
r^alce  the  best  selection),  in  which  a  limited  number  of  those 
v\rHo  have  thus  been  long  and  abundantly  tested   may  be 
placed,  for  such  training,  at  the  expense   of  the  Church  in 
rne  way.     They  need  not  be  passed  through  any  general 
rse  of  study,  but,  having  access  to  other  lectures  and  gen- 
1  exercises,  let  them  have  a  professor  who  shall  give  them 
epitome  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of  the  arguments  in  its 
SuPport  and  defence  ;  an  outline  of  Church  history,  and  the 
aj~g"ument  for  its  establishment,  and  polity,  and  sacraments, 
**nd  worth ;  and  whatever  other  items  of  preparation  may  be 
c*^en\ed  essential  for  the  work  they  will  undertake  in  China ; 
^e  whole  to  engage  them  not  more  than  two  years. 

Then,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Board  of  Missions  will 

*  er*d  these  men  to  fields  of  service  in  China,  to  be  under  the 

^vice  of  our  regular  American  missionaries  on  the  ground, 

nd  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  the  Cross  as  its  able  and  trained 

^fenders.     They  will  be  much  better  prepared  than  any  can 

°^  in  schools  in  China,  because  they  will  learn  much  incident- 
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ally  which  they  could  not  learn  there,  they  will  have  much 
more  correct  and  definite  knowledge  because  taught  in  the 
English  language  as  well  as  in  the  Chinese,  and  they  will 
have  many  sources  and  facilities  which  would  not  be  possible 
otherwise.  There  are  a  good  number  of  most  promising 
young  men,  who  would  gladly  accept  such  an  opportunity  to 
serve  their  new  Master  as  long  as  they  live,  and  there  could 
be  sufficient  guards  against  deception  and  abuse  of  the  privi- 
leges furnished  them.  Could  a  class  of  five  be  sent  out  thus 
qualified  every  year,  none  can  estimate  their  power  for  good ; 
and  after  the  experiment  has  been  proved  to  be  successful, 
the  number  could  be  increased  in  accordance  with  the  indica- 
tions of  Providence  and  the  liberality  and  faith  of  the  Church, 
Were  all  the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  carrying  out  such  a 
scheme  to  enter  into  it  with  spirit,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
money  needed  for  its  execution  would  be  cheerfully  supplied. 
Indeed,  there  would  hardly  be  any  risk  in  guaranteeing  the 
endowment  of  such  a  professorship  in  any  seminary  that 
might  be  selected,  and  the  requisite  funds  for  the  support 
during  their  course,  of  such  a  number  as  might  be  desired  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  the  plan. 

Whether  any  of  these  suggestions  are  accepted  as  practica- 
ble or  not,  it  seems  certain  to  those  who  have  had  best  oppor- 
tunity to  judge,  that  we  do  not  by  any  means  apprehend  God's 
design  in  bringing  such  a  mass  of  heathen  youth  for  a  tempo- 
rary stay  in  our  land.  The  fact,  all  things  considered,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  history.  Some  outcome  from  it 
should  be  commensurate  with  its  peculiarity,  and  the  Christian 
should  expect  this  to  relate  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  We 
live  in  days  when  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  in  ways  that 
should  not  startle,  but  instruct  us.  We  are  summoned  to  be 
prepared  for  events  with  which  Providence  is  burdened  ;  to  be 
workers  together  with  God,  in  the  execution  of  the  grandest 
schemes  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  It  becomes  us,  not 
to  be  so  familiar  with  what  is  really  marvellous  that  its  quality 
shall  not  be  discerned  by  us — not  to  be  so  blinded  by  what 
we  think  to  be  our  own  interest  as  not  to  see  the  steps  of  Him 
who  goes  before  His  people,  and  calls  them  to  self-sacrifice 
and  toil  as  they  follow.  Everywhere  there  are  demands  "on 
us,  but  the  special,  emphatic  demand  on  American  Christians, 
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not  yet  answered  and  more  emphatic  than  ever,  is  with  refer- 
ence to  their  full  duty  to  the  heathen  God  has  sent  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  that  men  in  our  high  places  will  be  wanting  who, 
like  the  sons  of  Issachar,  will  "have  understanding  of  the 
times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do."  They  may  be 
assured  that  if  they  will  so  lead,  enough  of  their  brethren  will 
be  at  their  commandment  to  gain  the  blessing  such  intelligent 
fidelity  will  always  secure.  James  Eells. 


III. 

DEACONESSES. 

IT  is  a  first  principle,  in  regard  to  sacred  offices,  that  each 
one  is  founded  on  a  proper  gift  bestowed  by  our  ascended 
Lord.  A  profusion  of  these  gifts  in  Pentecostal  time  made  a 
corresponding  profusion  of  offices.  And  offices  were  discon- 
tinued when  the  gifts  on  which  they  had  been  founded  were 
withdrawn,  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Miracu- 
lous endowment,  moreover,  supplied  the  infant  Church  with 
services  and  functions,  which  only  anticipated  the  development 
of  her  capacities,  to  be  reached  in  the  progress  of  her  cult- 
ure. If  an  office  passed  away  with  the  discontinuance  of  a 
gift,  poured  out  "  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  handmaids" 
of  the  primitive  time,  that  office  may  return  when  the  gift  is 
recalled  ;  as  "the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every 
part  maketh  increase  of  the  body/1  which  is  seen  to  repro- 
duce much  of  the  power  and  adaptation  for  spiritual  functions, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  conferred  on  the  Church  in  her  cradle. 
True  and  full  development  in  her  growth  will  restore  what 
divine  anticipation  bestowed  on  the  weakness  of  her  infancy. 
Besides,  her  living  Head,  with  the  control  of  all  circumstances 
in  His  hand,  from  age  to  age,  may  order  the  occasion,  and 
create  the  need  for  an  office  now,  which  had  ceased  for  cen- 
turies, according  to  His  will,  to  exercise  its  functions  with  any 
formal  distinctness.  The  fitness  which  He  bestows,  and  the 
necessity  which  He  governs,  may  bring  back  without  a  Pen- 
tecost, what  that  initial  epoch  revealed  in  a  suggestive  pattern. 
If  woman  is  now  educated  and  qualified,  as  she  never  was 
before  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  if  her  peculiar  delicacy 
of  tact  has  become  of  course  more  signal,  as  her  true  nature 
is  developed  under  the  holy  calling  of  the  Gospel,  then,  if 
there  be  a  function  in  the  Church  with  which  she  was  invested, 

(268) 
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by  apostolic   warrant   or   intimation,   corresponding   to   her 
peculiar  gift,  we  are  authorized  to  restore  that  order  to  which 
it  belongs. 
This  recovery  of  a  primitive  gift,  in  the  course  of  Christian 
refinement,  will  also  bear  the  stamp  of  progress  upon  it ;  and 
so  vary  from  the  original  pattern  in  being  less  accidental  and 
exact     The  incipiency  of  ascension  gifts  from  our  Lord  was 
like   the  tutelage  of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  in  the  neces- 
sities  of    multiplied  direction  and  particular  method.      The 
childhood,  which  it  led  by  the  hand,  needed  the  letter  more 
than  the  scope  of  a  principle ;  precision  of  order,  until  the 
sentiment  involved  should  be  mature  enough  to  drop  the  shell 
in    expanding,  with  wide  applications,  which  retain  the  object, 
whilst  leaving  the  original  form  of  prescription  to  the  age  and 
the  circumstances  that  gave  it  the  terms.      For  "  a  widow — 
threescore  years  old — who  had  brought  up  children,  lodged 
strangers,  washed  the  saints'  feet,"  etc.,  the  early  Church  soon 
substituted,  exceptionally  at  least,  reputable  wisdom,  maturity 
of  judgment,  sanctity  of  manners,  fidelity  in  trust,  and  immu- 
nity from  cares ;    whether   the   official  woman   was   old   or 
young,  married  or  unmarried,   a  widow  or  a  virgin,  when 
cc  taken  into  the  number."      To  condemn  such  variation  as  a 
departure  from  the  scriptural  rule,  as  Tertullian  did,  is  to  make 
the  rule  an  obsolete  contingency,  inoperative  beyond  a  single 
tury  of  time,  incapable  of  meaning  more  than  it  expresses, 
profitable  for  our  instruction,  only  so  long  as  the  color 
sense  of  its  metaphors  can  be  translated  or  transferred  to 
*he  idioms  of  succeeding  generations. 

Ueside  this  lateral  expansion,  to  which  we  may  interpret  the 
^^Ine  warrant  for  an  office  in  the  Church,  there  is  an  eccle- 
s,^stical  unity  of  functions,  to  which  "the  body  of  Christ "  is 
ter*cljng  evermore  in  the  line  of  true  progress  and  gracious 
p^olution.  What  was  divided  in  the  Old  Testament  is  united 
ln  "fche  New.  Instruction,  worship,  and  rite,  distributed  in  di- 
s  ministries  and  divers  places,  before  "the  fulness  of 
«,"  have  come  to  be  united  more  and  more  in  one  minister, 
0r*  ^  sanctuary,  and  one  hour  of  divine  service.  So,  the  de- 
v^lopment  of  woman's  capacities  in  the  advance  of  Christian 
^**^rity  will  reveal  convergence  to  unity  in  the  exercise  of 
varied  gifts  for  doing  good.     However  diversified  her 
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adaptations,  and  multiplied  the  uses  of  her  office,  in  the  vast 
varieties  of  need  and  vocation  which  the  spread  of  Christian 
civilization  may  bring,  the  progress  of  light  and  truth  and  grace 
will  gather  all  she  is  called  to  do,  in  the  visible  service  of 
Christ,  into  one  denomination.  And  that  is  given  to  us  in 
Scripture — Deaconess,  Romans  xvi.  i :  "  I  commend  unto  you 
Phebe,  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant  of  the  Church  which  is  at 
Cenchrea."  The  word  translated  "servant"  here  is  diaxovor, 
literally  and  fairly  to  be  rendered  deacon  or  deaconess. 

This  noun  is  often  used  in  the  widest  adjective  sense  of 
serving.  Often  also  in  the  largest  appellative  sense,  for  any 
officer  of  the  Church,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  including 
the  apostles  themselves  and  even  our  sovereign  Mediator 
himself.  (Rom.  xv.  8).  Its  third  use,  technically  given,  as  ^  ju 
the  proper  name  for  a  particular  class  of  officers  in  the  Church,  ^  jrh 
our  translators  have  been  compelled  to  recognize,  in  Phil.  i.  I,  ^  xi, 
and  elsewhere.  Phebe  was  a  deaconess  of  the  Church  to  o>-0 
which  she  belonged,  in  the  official  and  not  common  sense  of  "i  of 
serving.  That  Church  would  not  have  been  so  titular  in  de-  —  ^- 
scribing  a  private  and  unofficial  member ;  the  commendation  Mmm  «n 
of  "  our  sister  "  would  have  used  the  ordinary  phrase  of  the  ^^az 
apostle  in  his  letters,  "a  servant  of  Christ,'*  "servant  of  the  ^^it 
Lord,"  without  such  identification  with  a  small  particular  -*.«■ 
Church,  as  to  indicate  at  once  an  official  relation  to  the  Church  -*~I-h 
at  Cenchrea,  and  an  official  errand  to  Rome.  The  "  busi-  —  mi- 
ness  "  on  which  she  was  making  her  journey  to  Rome  would  i^  -d 
hardly  have  been  so  conspicuously  noticed  in  a  call  to  the  ^^*z 
Roman  Christians  as  a  body  to  "  receive  her  in  the  Lord,"  *  • 
as  we  read  in  the  second  verse,  and  "assist  her  in  what-  — :=** 
soever  business "  she  had  need  of  them ;  if  this  had  been  *~* :n 
some  private  business  of  her  own,  in  trade  or  exchange,  or  ~x*r 
appeal  to  the  imperial  court  from  provincial  wrong.  For,  one  ^^  e 
of  her  character,  as  it  is  given  by  this  commendation  itself,  «^*» 
would  have  practical  wisdom  enough  to  keep  her  own  plans  ^5gS 
and  purposes  and  means  in  reserve  from  the  assistance  of 
strangers.  This  receiving  and  assisting  her  in  business,  "  as 
becometh  saints,"  must  have  been  urged  upon  the  Romans, 
therefore,  with  churchly  spirit  and  churchly  phrase,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  deacon's  work,  to  help  the  poor,  to  relieve  the 
afflicted,  and  to  succor  the  distressed ;  "  for,"  as  the  apostle 
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subjoins  the  reason,  "  she  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many,  and 
of  myself  also."  A  resort  to  Rome,  where  wealth  accumu- 
lated early  in  the  Church,  and  the  influence  of  Christian  con- 
verts could  be  had  in  "  Caesars  household,"  to  favor  the  ap- 
plication of  a  feeble  Church  for  funds  to  cherish  the  poor, 
sustain  the  ordinances,  and  propagate  the  Gospel,  would  seem 
to  require  official  agency  in  a  Grecian  woman.  Greek  ideas 
of  her  proper  sphere  withheld  a  virtuous  woman  from  the 
amenities  of  hospitality,  even  in  her  own  home,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  contrast  between  Greek  and  Latin 
manners  of  the  household.  And  we  know,  that  through  the 
whole  period  of  Ante-Nicene  Christianity  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
when  martyrs  could  not  be  visited  by  Christian  men  in  prison 
without  exposure  to  suspicion  and  danger  of  death,  women 
had  to  go  veiled  with  the  authority  of  office,  in  order  to  do, 
without  hindrance  of  jealousy,  the  errands  of  mercy  and 
kindness  to  both  sexes  in  such  distress.  We  may  well  con- 
jecture, that  Phebe  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  "  suc- 
courer "  of  men  and  women  both,  and  commended  publicly  on 
her  arrival  at  Rome  for  assistance  in  "  whatsoever  busi- 
ness "  she  had  need  of  help,  and  called  a  deaconess  in  con- 
nection with  the  particular  Church  at  Cenchrea,  without  a 
proper  official  import  in  that  name. 

The  aposde  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  also  that  Roman 
Christians,  who  had  such  sisters  among  themselves,  would 
understand  it  in  the  official  sense  when  they  came  to  read  the 
salutatory  close  of  the  great  epistle,  which  had  probably  been 
carried  to  them  by  the  hands  of  this  woman  from  the  eastern 
port  of  Corinth.  Here  we  have  their  own  Tryphena  and 
Tryphosa,  mentioned  (verse  12)  as  known  to  be  then  oc- 
cupied with  consecrated  work  among  them  ;  and  "  the  beloved 
Persis,"  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  such  labor  in  the 
past,  probably  under  his  own  inspection,  among  the  churches 
of  Asia  or  Greece ;  and  Mary  (verse  6),  "  who  bestowed 
much  labor  on  us,"  indicating  the  benevolent  care  and  kind- 
ness of  a  deacon's  ministrations,  in  the  analogous  work  ot 
this  woman  also.  The  very  same  word  xoniaa)  that  is  used  in 
different  forms  to  express  the  engagedness  of  these  devout 
Women  is  used  to  describe  labors  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  some  ten  times  at  least,  and  that  alike  by  ordinary  and 
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extraordinary  officers  of  New  Testament  times.     (See  I  C 
xv.  10,  i  Thess.  v.  12,  1  Tim.  v.  17).     And  when  we  const 
how  stringently  women  were  forbidden  to  preach,  and  yet 
in  these  verses  how  laboriously  they  were  occupied  with 
ligious  work,  living  at  the  altar  with  busy  consecration,  and 
extolled  for  it  by  the  same  great  apostle,  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  also  were  officers  in  the  Churcfr  ; 
originated  by  the  same  necessity  that  brought  "  the  seven 
deacons  to  the  office  of  serving  tables  (Acts  vi.),  that  thi* 
apostles  might  give  themselves  "  continually  to  prayer,  and  to" 
the  ministry  of  the  Word." 

The  Latin  word  by  which  didnovog  was  commonly  translate  <1 
is  ministra.  And  this  word,  unlike  ancilla  in  the  sair*^ 
language,  denoted  a  regular  service  of  office  to  which  wom&ti 
were  set  apart,  corresponding  to  the  masculine  ministe 
Not  the  mere  house-maid,  which  ancilla  signified,  subje 
to  the  whims  and  arbitrary  caprice  of  menial  service,  but 
voluntary  beneficence  of  love  and  conscience  in  performirmg* 
duty  at  some  chosen  task.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  secorB.d 
century,  about  the  year  107,  the  younger  Pliny,  Governor  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia,  under  the  Emperor  Trajan,  wrote  to  t 
latter  his  celebrated  letter  about  the  Christians;  reporti 
what  he  had  done  to  carry  out  the  persecution  of  that  reign,  and 
asking  for  instructions  how  to  proceed  in  consistency  wittli 
R  oman  law  against  a  people,  whom  he  had  discovered  to  be  fr^€5 
from  every  crime  but  that  of  obstinate  persistence  in  their  fait:!* 
To  reassure  the  Emperor  that  his  inquisition  had  been  su 
ciently  severe  and  particular,  he  wrote  that  he  had  subjec 
two  women  to  torture,  who  had  evidently  been  selected 
knowing  and  prominent  individuals,  from  whom  he  could 
tain  accurate  information — Ex  duabtcs  ancillis  quae  ministr*** 
dicebantur.  Here  we  have  the  apposition  of  ancillis  and 
ministrae  to  be  rendered  fairly  into  English,  "  two  handmaid- 
ens who  were  called  deaconesses,"  importing  that  the  one 
was  the  common,  and  the  other  the  official  name  of  these 
Christian  women.  Hence  the  early  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  Latin,  and  notably  the  Vulgate,  rendered  diaxovov  by  the 
round  phrase,  quae  est  in  ministerio  ecclesiae  quae  est  i* 
Ce?ichris. 

That  this  word  of  the  apostle  was  intended  to  intimate  an 
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office  of  women  then  existing  in  the  Church,  and  proper  to 
be  continued  as  long  as  any  of  her  sex  could  be  found  quali- 
fied with  the  gift,  and  desiring  to  exercise  it,  was  the  unani- 
mous comment  of  post-apostolic  interpreters  ;  including  the 
most  renowned  of  exegetes    in   primitive  and   early  Christi- 
anity:    Origen,    Chrysostom,     the    Gregories,     Theodore, 
Theodoret,  etc.     So  at  the  Reformation,  in  both  its  branches 

Lutheran  and  Reformed — the  most  learned  and  judicious 

annotators  give  the  same  sense.     John   Calvin  says:  "He 
first  commends  to  them  Phoebe,  to  whom  he  gave  this  epistle 
to    be  brought  to  them,  and  in  the  first  place  he  commends 
her  on  account  of  her  office,  for  she  performed  a  most  honor- 
able and  a  most  holy  function  in  the  Church.     And  then  he 
adduces  another  reason  why  they  ought  to  receive  her  and 
show  her  every  kindness,  for  she  had  always  been  a  helper 
to  all  the  godly.     As  then  she  was  a  deaconess — '  ministra ' 
— of  the  Cenchrean  Church,  he  bids  that  on  that  account  she 
should  be  received  in  the  Lord  ;  and  by  adding,  '  as  it  is  meet 
for  saints,'  he  intimates  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  the  serv- 
ants of  Christ  not  to  show  her  honor  and  kindness  '  we  ought 
surely  to  regard  and  especially  to  love  and  honor  those  who 
Perform  a  public  office  in  the  Church/" 

Mfithout  citation  from  any  other  in  the  long  line  of  our  best 
a**thorities  who  have  agreed  with  Calvin :  Beza,  Van  Mas- 
t^cht,  Macknight,  Bingham,  Suicer,  Schleusner,  Parkhurst, 
Kitto,  Brown,  Hodge,  etc.,  we  may  well  quote  the  striking 
words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  lectures  on  Romans,  not  only 
^cause  he  was  an  eminently  fair  expositor,  but  also  because 
n°  rnan  of  his  generation  surpassed  him  in  constructive  apti- 
tude for  ecclesiastical  economy.  These  are  his  words :  "  Here, 
too,  We  are  presented  with  another  most  useful  indication — 
***e  employment  of  female  agency,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
Unction  of  an  apostle,  in  the  business  of  a  Church.  It  is 
WeU  to  have  inspired  authority  for  a  practice  too  little  known 
an«i  too  little  proceeded  on  in  modern  times.  Phoebe  belonged 
J*  the  order  of  deaconesses,  in  which  capacity  she  had  been 
^^  helper  of  many,  including  Paul  himself.  In  what  respect 
s«*e  served  them  is  not  particularly  specified.  Like  the  worn- 
n  in  the  Gospels  who  waited  on  our  Saviour,  she  may 
ave  ministered  to  them  of  her  substance,  though  there  can 

18 
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be  little  doubt  that,  as  the  holder  of  an  official  station  in  thi 
Church,  she  ministered  to  them  of  her  services  also." 

Thus  it  must  be  conceded,  that  we  have  a  name  for  offic< 
given  ito  woman  in  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostle  Pan 
himself,  and  that  there  is,  at  least,  color  of  reason  for  believing 
that  he  meant  it  in  the  official  and  not  common  sense  of  th< 
term.  If  now  we  can  find  a  list  of  qualifications,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  same  office  among  men,  given  in  Scriptqre  su 
expressly  required  of  woman  also  in  the  service  of  God,  w< 
go  far  in  making  out  a  warrant  for  the  perpetual  existence  ol 
her  office  with  the  name  of  Deaconess.  Early  interpretation 
with  unanimous  consent,  and  modern  interpretation,  with  in 
creasing  force  and  clearness,  recalling  the  old,  give  us  the  lisi 
we  look  for  in  i  Tim.  iii.  1 1 :  "  Even  so  must  their  wives  b< 
grave,  not  slanderers,  sober,  faithful  in  all  things."  The  Vul- 
gate mulieres  similiter,  is  nearer  the  sense  of  the  origina 
than  our  English  version  of  this  place.  Although  ywcdw* 
may  be  rendered  "  wives,"  it  more  generally  denotes  wamet 
as  antithetic  to  men  ;  women,  whether  married  or  unmarriec 
(see,  for  example,  i  Tim.  ii.  8,  9)  ;  and  the  word  "  their  "  if 
our  translation  is  not  in  the  original.  The  word  for  transitioi 
here  in  the  Greek  rendered  "  even  so,"  suggests  fairly  passagi 
to  another  class  in  the  enumeration  of  offices,  rather  than  • 
supplement  of  close  identification  with  the  class  just  mea 
tioned,  as  the  word  "wives"  would  make  it.  Such  a  supple 
ment  follows  in  the  next  verse  (12th),  which  intimates  th- 
domestic  proprieties  of  a  good  deacon  ;  and  this  nth  verse 
while  giving  a  distinct  class  of  officers  in  women,  may  con 
nect  the  10th  and  12th  verses  with  the  obvious  thought,  thai 
deaconesses  might  be  wives  of  deacons,,  as  they  probabl 
often  were,  and  yet  hold  an  office  entirely  distinct,  though- 
analogous  to  that  of  their  husbands.  So,  in  like  mannei 
let  women  who  are  deaconesses,  whether  they  are  wive 
of  deacons  or  not,  whether  married  at  all  or  not,  be  grav* 
etc.  Such  is  the  sense  of  this  passage  according  to  tta 
ancients,  whose  familiar  observation  of  this  order,  unquestiofi 
ably  existing  in  their  time,  entitle  them  to  more  acceptanc 
than  they  have  received  from  the  modern  expounders  gene: 
ally.  But  they  are  sustained  by  Whitby,  Macknight,  Bloom 
field,  Fausset,  and  many  others,  among  the  latest  and  best  n 
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our  critical  commentators.    This  chapter  (i  Tim.  iii.)  evidently 
proposes,  for  the  guidance  of  Timothy,  to  describe  in  due 
proportion  all  the   ordinary  and  permanent  officers  of  the 
Church  committed  to  his  care  as  an  evangelist     If  Cenchrea 
had  the  deaconess,  Ephesus  must  have  had  the  same  office. 
And  we  have  here  first  the  bishop,  then  the  deacon,  then  the 
deaconess.     The  qualifications  of  this  third  order  are  given 
with  exact  correspondence  to  those  of  the  second,  excepting 
only  the  difference  of  words  more  suited  to  the  sex.     But  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  these  women  are  only  the  wives  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  second  place,  the  question  must  be 
aslced,  why  does  the  apostle  say  nothing  in  the  proper  place 
^bout  the  wives  of  bishops  and  their  qualifications,  so  much 
more  important  for  the  welfare  of  pastoral  charges  in  every 
*g*e  ?    And  if,  with  Calvin,  we  connect  these  "  wives  "  with 
both  bishops  and  deacons,  why  insert  them  in  the  midst  of  a 
dia.conate  subject,  giving  to  women  a  parallel  part  in  serving 
the  Church,  described  in  official  parlance,  answering  in  every 
particular  to  the  qualifications  required  of  men  for  a  similar 
office?      If  wives  merely,  why  are   the  qualifications   men- 
tioned for  them  so  little  specific,  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
wornan  in  married  life,  where  the  household  is  precisely  her 
dominion  ? — and  yet  here  in  the  next  verse  this  home  rule  is 
tarried  over  to  the  deacon  himself,  without  any  mention  made 
°*     aptitude  for  family  government  in  the  helpmeet,  whom  our 
translation   gives   expressly  and  exclusively  to  the  deacon^ 
Jo^se  difficulties  are  avoided  only  by  the  supposition  that 
"^^conesses   and  their   proper  qualifications  are  mainly  in- 
er*<led  by  I  Tim.  iii.  n.     And  had  it  been  the  mind  of  inspi- 
r?^Ion  that  female  officers  were  to  be  all  unmarried  persons, 
f^^ier  virgins  or  widows,  the  construction  would  not  have 
^^n  left  open  for  so  many  versions  and  interpretations  to  say 
w**  *&es  instead  of  women  with  any  good  sense. 

having  now  ascertained  an  official  name,  and  a  list  of  quali- 
^^tions  prescribed  in  the  Word  of  God,  we  complete  the  cate- 
Sc^^y  of  an  office  in  the  Church  for  women,  if  we  can  find  a 
rc^^l  on  which  she  had  been  entered,  with  considerate  choice 
ar*d  the  solemnity  of  vows.  We  do  not  need  to  see  a  formal 
0lri gination  like  that  of  deacons  in  Acts  vi.  (for  this  office  is  sup- 
plementary in  its  nature  to  that),  nor  to  inquire  how  general  or 
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how  special  the  duties  to  which  she  must  have  been  assignee 
in  such  consecration,  as  these  must,  of  course,  correspond  tc 
civilization,  of  the  age,  and  the  place,  nor  to  know  that  hei 
precise  occupation  in  the  apostolic  age  has  a  need  and  a  place 
in  the  Church  of  to-day  as  it  had  in  the  forming  age  of  Chris 
tianity.  We  need  only  observe  once  for  all,  the  fact  that 
under  apostolic  direction,  there  was  registration  of  an  order 
with  a  votive  bond  for  faithfulness  in  office,  devolved  of 
women. 

The  notable  passage,  i  Tim.  v.  9,  10,  comes  now  to  be  con 
sidered :  "  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number,  uncta 
threescore  years  old,  having  been  the  wife  of  one  man,  well- 
reported  of  for  good  works  ;  if  she  have  brought  up  children 
if'  she  have  lodged  strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints 
feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have  diligend] 
followed  every  good  work.'*  This  text  is  taken  from  thi 
midst  of  directions  to  Timothy,  respecting  widows  in  tin 
Christian  community ;  who,  from  the  beginning,  were  specia 
objects  of  care  and  kindness  in  the  Church.  "  Honor  widow: 
that  are  widows  indeed  " — begins  the  direction  in  the  3d  verse 
And  in  the  rapid  and  distributive  abruptness  peculiar  to  th< 
style  of  this  apostle,  we  have  keen  discrimination,  of  widow 
who  should  be  supported  at  home,  by  children,  or  nephews 
or  any  believer  able  to  do  it ;  and  widows  who  being  desolafc 
are  properly  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of  the  Church 
/Vmong  the  latter,  he  distinguishes,  again,  between  the  younj 
and  the  old,  the  devout  and  the  gay,  the  once  married  an< 
the  twice  married,  the  commendable  and  the  blamable.  An< 
suddenly,  as  if  his  allusion  would  be  of  course  understood  bj 
Timothy  and  the  Churches,  he  refers  to  an  order  of  women 
who  would  necessarily  be  employed  in  the  care  and  superin 
tendence  of  any  charitable  provision  made  for  those  who  wen 
needy  and  desolate.  "Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  thi 
number,"  etc. — of  those  who  are  put  into  such  an  office.  St 
the  Arabic  version  reads,  "  If  a  widow  be  chosen  a  deacon 
ess."  There  must  be  a  circle,  within  the  community  a 
widows,  qualified  to  give  them  counsel,  consolation,  an* 
succor.  There  must  be  a  selection  made,  even  from  the  con 
secrated  deaconesses,  to  attend  on  this  duty,  of  managing 
and  sustaining  widows  of  all  ages,   in  their  indigence  an« 
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ignorance.     And  then  the  apostle  proceeds  to  describe  mi- 
nutely widows  who  only  are  qualified  for  such  a  care. 

Neander,  the   great  historian,  rejects   this   interpretation, 
and  insists  that  the  whole  section  respecting  widows  must  be 
more  unique,  understood  without  such  minute  distribution ; 
and  that  "taken  into  the  number"  means  only  taken  into 
the  register  of  those  who  are  to  be  supported  at  the  expense 
of   the  Church,  in  distinction  from  those  who  may  be  sup- 
ported at  the  homes  of  relatives  and  friends.     Probably  the 
majority  of  readers  agree  with  Neander.     But  the  whole  text 
and  context  must  refute  this  popular  explanation.    In  the  first 
pla.ce,  the  word  xaraXeyiffOoo,  "  taken  into  the  number,"  means 
enr©lment  of  the  most  particular  kind — picking   out  from  a 
funeral  register,  a  few  in  detail  for  special  duty — in  album  et 
*****nerum  referri,  says  Erasmus,  the  unrivalled  scholar,  in 
Saving  the  sense  of  the  word ;  and  Beza  followed  him,  with 
e^press  approbation,  giving  allegatur  instead  of  the  Vulgate 
et*gatur9  in  his  Latin  translation.    At  any  rate,  the  use  of  this 
Word  itself,  as  applied  to  the  admission  of  poor  widows  to 
Ae   charities  of  the  Church,  must  be  wholly  inappropriate. 
THere  would  be  no  picking  and  choosing  for  eleemosynary 
honor,  apart  from  official  trust,  among   the  distressed   and 
desolate  widows  of  Christian  faith.     The  admission  must  be 
free  to  loneliness  and  need,  without  regard  to  age,  or  even 
comparative  desert  in  sanctity  of  life,  to  be  the  rule  of  Chris- 
tian charity. 

2.  If  "the  number"  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  beneficiaries 
°nly,  it  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  no  number  at  all  for  ad- 
mission  to  the  benefit  of  Christian  asylums ;  according  to  the 
conditions  required  in  the  ioth  verse.  Scarcely  on£  widow 
m  a  thousand,  of  any  generation  in  the  Church,  could  be 
found  uniting  in  herself  all  the  requisitions.  She  must  be 
s&cty  yeafs  old  at  least,  and  a  widow  but  once,  in  the  sense 
°*  having  never  availed  herself,  as  women  in  good  circum- 
Prices  of  life  so  often  did  in  those  times,  of  facile  divorce,  to 
"^rry  another  while  the  divorced  man  was  living.  She  must 
"^  a  widow  "well  reported  of  for  good  works,"  importing 
™^t  she  had  ample  means  in  her  hands  with  which  to  earn 
Sll^li  reputation.  One  also  that  had  "  brought  up  children," 
w**o,  coming  from  such  a  home,  would  rather  die  than  see 
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their  mother  in  the  ranks  of  public  pauperism.  One  who  mi 
have  had  a  spacious  home,  in  which  she  "  lodged  stranger. 
with  generous  hospitality,  and  without  stinting  the  room 
table  of  her  children.  One  also  of  such  a  social  rank,  as 
signalize  the  grace  of  condescension,  when  she  "  washed  t 
saints'  feet."  Affluence  also,  and  leisure  must  have  been  h 
lot,  when  she  "  relieved  the  afflicted,"  and  "  diligently  follow 
every  good  work."  It  would  be  a  miracle  of  ill-fortune  I 
such  a  widow  in  reverses  to  have  neither  "children,"  c 
••  nephews,"  nor  "  any  man  or  woman  that  believeth," 
keep  her  from  being  a  charge  on  the  public  alms  of  t 
Church,  through  the  evening  of  her  life.  We  can  easily  coi 
prehend  how  such  a  woman  would  be  admirably  fitted  i 
presiding  over  a  house  filled  with  less  favored  and  young 
widows.  But  how  the  charities  of  Pauline  benevolence  coi 
shrivel  to  such  a  rare  selection  of  beneficiaries  in  old  wido 
hood,  is  inconceivable. 

3.  Such  a  sense  as  that  preferred  by  Neander  has  an  asp< 
of  cruelty,  when  we  read  on  in  the  next  verse,  "  But  the  young 
widows  refuse."  The  lone  childless  widow,  the  widow  that  h 
always  been  poor,  without  fame  or  friends,  without  opporl 
nities  for  doing  good,  or  time,  which  is  the  treasure  of  t 
poor  to  give,  are  not  only  not  to  be  taken  into  the  numb 
but  positively  refused,  if  they  are  "  younger  widows ;"  and  ; 
the  more  needing  to  be  instructed  and  guided,  as  well  as  (I 
and  clothed,  by  the  charities  of  the  faithful. 

4.  It  is  inconsistent,  as  well  as  cruel.  Younger  widows  we 
to  be  refused,  because  they  would  marry  again.  That  was 
good  reason  for  keeping  them  out  of  ,an  office,  which  cou 
not  be  filled  so  well  with  persons  who  were  bound  to  hu 
bands,  and  engrossed  with  family  cares ;  but  no  reason  i 
keeping  them  out  of  shelter  and  subsistence  for  a  time,  un 
another  marriage  would  relieve  the  Church  of  a  burden,  ai 
promote  the  best  economy,  in  administering  alms ;  accordii 
to  the  apostle's  own  advice.  He  advises  younger  widows 
marry,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  example  in  decency  and  thril 
and  yet  he  had  just  written,  they  will  do  so  when  they  "  w« 
wanton  against  Christ,"  "having  damnation,  because  thi 
have  cast  off  their  first  faith."  Surely  he  does  not  mean  thi 
must  marry  or  starve ;  that  "  marriage  is  honorable  in  aD 
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yet,   rebellion,   apostasy,  and   damnation  to   "  younger 
Widows."     It  must  refer  to  the  prior  obligation  of  vows,  the 
vows  of  an  office  in  the  service  of  Christ,  which  they  cast  off 
In   being  hastily  wedded  again,  after  due  consecration  to  a 
most  useful  Christian  life.     A  facile  abandonment  of  such  an- 
terior obligation,  for  another  husband,  would  be  disturbance 
of  order,  inconvenience,  and  scandal  even,  which  would  call 
for  severe  condemnation.     What,  however,  would  be  the  sin 
or  harm  of  quitting  the  poor-house,  where  a  gratuitous  living 
had  no  bonds  to  detain  the  registered  inmates ;  who  would 
naturally  covet  what  the  apostle  preferred  they  should  have 
—private  homes,  in  which  they  could  be  cherished  and  "the 
Church  not  be  charged  ?  " 

Thus,  we  are  fairly  constrained  to  bring  the  3d  verse  and  the 

9th  together :  "  Honor  widows  that  are  widows  indeed.     Let 

n°t  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number,"  etc.     As  the  elders, 

,n  the  1 7th  verse  following,  "  who  rule  well,"  are  worthy  of 

"double  honor,"  so  the  widows  who  are  well  fitted  to  preside 

over  communities,  and  guide  individuals,  young  or  old,  of  their 

°^n  sex,  should  be  honored  indeed — personally  revered,  and 

^ttply  supported,  in  their  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  terms  of  rare  selection,  which 
^e  have  seen  to  be  incompatible  with  the  free  and  full  admis- 
s^n  of  inmates,  to  the  gratuitous  provision  made  for  desolate 
Widows,  that  "  the  number  "  of  qualified  persons,  for  the  charge 
of  such  beneficence,  would  be  small,  even  without  the  restriction 
°f  personal  indigence  besides,  overtaking  themselves  in  the  re- 
verses of  life.     If  the  widow  of  threescore,  as  described  in  the 
1oth  verse,  without  reduction  to  poverty  herself,  should  desire 
a^d  consent  to  be  enrolled  for  the  service  of  others,  it  was  just 
ttthe  entrance  of  old  age,  according  to  Jewish  ideas  ;  and  the 
shortness  of  her  time,  along  with  the  peculiar  assemblage  of 
qualifications  required,  must  reduce  to  a  minimum  this  wing  of 
the  female  diaconate.     There  might  be,  therefore,  a  great  lack 
of  service  for  this  particular  duty,  if  confined  to  widows  of  the 
sort   which   the  apostle   requires.       Accordingly,   we   should 
notice  that  only  widows  are  subjected  to  the  rigid  tests  which 
the  apostle  details.     He  does  not  say  that  virgins  should  be, 
excluded,  nor  married  women ;  although,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  retreat  for  widows  should  be  tended  as  much  as  possible  by 
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venerable  women  of  their  own  kind,  whose  experience  and  ten- 
derness, and  ripeness  of  piety  would  be  most  profitable  in  man- 
aging that  particular  trust. 

Neglect  of  widows  "  in  the  daily  ministration,"  by  apostles 
themselves,   occasioned  the  introduction  of  deacons  into  the 
Christian  Church.     And  so,  neglect  of  their  "  tables "  by  the 
best  of  chosen  widows,  in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmity,  as 
well  as  fewness  of  number,  would  inevitably  bring  younger  -»— t 
deaconesses   to  the  help  of  these  matrons.     Thus,  the  two<n*^o 
names  would  be  interchangeably  used  for  the  same  order,  th 
chosen  widows  being  really  a  special  branch  of  the  diaconate 
and  the  earliest,  the  most  venerable,  and  yet  the  most  incapa—  bista- 
ble, without  the  aid  of  such  women  as  Phoebe,  who  were  active^^N^ve 
and   energetic   in   "business;"    though   it  cannot   be  knowirx- "wn 
whether  Phoebe  was  virgin,  wife,  or  widow.    So  much,  howevenc  ^*r, 
did  the  term  widow  gradually  cease  to  be  used  as  a  name  fow:<z*3bt 
woman's  office,  that  we  find  in  the  "  Apostolic  Constitutions  "*    ^ss " 
at  the  close  of  the  third  century  this  direction  for  their  conduct      :*^t : 
"The  widows,  therefore,  ought  to  be  grave,  obedient  to  theii  ir^eir 
bishops,  and  their  presbyters,  and   their  deacons,  and  bestde^^sS^des 
these,  to  the  deaconesses  %  with  piety,  reverence,  and  fear." — Booted  ^3k 
3,  cap.  8.     And  we  find  in  canons  of  Councils,  afterwards,  that-^s-tft 
deaconesses  were  called  7rpoxadwcvai,  governesses. 

Thus,  we  observe,  without  multiplying  citations,  what  w^  "%*re 
should  expect  to  see,  after  finding  the  office  of  deaconess  ir»  i  in 
the  Word  of  God  itself,  that  other  names  than  the  only  on»  ^"ie 
given  in  Scripture,  would,  after  specifying  and  emphasizing.  *g 
this  and  that  important  duty  of  the  office,  for  a  time,  fall  away  -*y 
in  popular  use,  from  an  official  to  a  common  signification.  S<»  ^o 
it  was.  with  xhp*>  npeapvriSes,  and  others.  Historians,  coun 
cils,  and  scholiasts,  for  generations  after  the  sacred  canon  wa 
closed,  would  use  these  words  to  designate,  no  one  can  sa^  -^>' 
what,  if  it  be  not  the  order  of  deaconesses.  The  perplexity  -^y 
of  modern  writers  on  the  subject  darkens  itself  by  overlooking  -*g 
the  simple  fact,  that  other  terms,  expressing  every  phase  i  -3" 
the  versatility  of  woman's  exquisite  power  and  adaptation  fc_  -3* 
"every  good  work,"  would  naturally  attach  themselves,  b^»/ 
way  of  emphasis,  to  this  and  that  specialty  of  her  vocatior — 3/ 
although  the  one  name  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  remain^»/ 
the  generic  term,  and  at  length  the  only  name  in  history. 
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The  Fathers,  both  before  and  after  the  first  General  Council, 
were  peculiarly  interested  in  this  office ;  they  refer  to  the  Scrip- 
tures for  its  warrant  and  fitness ;  and  abundantly  intimate  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  Church  from  the  various  work  and 
good  repute  of  the  female  deaconship.  Martyrs,  apologists, 
exegetes,  and  historians,  united  in  the  praise  of  this  ministry, 
And  it  overspread  the  whole  extent  of  Christendom,  the  West 
as  well  as  the  East,  the  rugged  Latins  of  North  Africa,  as 
well  as  the  more  effeminate  Greeks  and  Asiatics ;  where  the 
greater  seclusion  of  woman  made  the  service  of  woman,  at  the 
tuition  and  baptism  of  her  sex,  indispensable.  No  less  than 
forty  deaconesses  were  connected  with  the  great  Church  of 
Constantinople.  Candidates  for  the  office  were  always 
abundant,  and  these,  according  to  Epiphanius,  were  either 
virgins,  or  widows,  or  wives  who  lived  in  sanctity  with  their 
husbands.  Rank,  as  well  as  condition,  yielded  its  quota. 
Publia,  distinguished  in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  deaconess. 
The  virgin  sister  of  Gregory  Nyssen,  Macrina,  was  another. 
And  he  mentions  Lampadia,  also  a  virgin,  of  rank  in  this 
office.  Sozomen,  the  historian,  relates  the  effort  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  to  persuade  a  noble  virgin,  Nicarate,  to  become  a  dea- 
coness; and  the  success  of  Olympias,  a  young  widow  of  rank, 
in  obtaining  admission  to  the  order. 

The  most  conflicting  diversity  of  usage  and  opinion  among 
the  ancients  was  about  the  proper  age  for  admission  to  this 
office.    Tertullian,  of  the  second  century,  who  evidently  in- 
terpreted the  text  i  Tim.  5-9,  as  we  have  done,  insisted   on 
the  age  of  sixty \  at  least,  and  denounced  the  admission  of  a 
young  virgin  under  twenty  as  a   "  monstrous  "  thing  in  the 
Church.     He  therefore   called   the  order  "  widows."      The 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  century,  ordered,  that  no 
°ne  Under  the  age  of  forty  should  be  admitted.     The  Theo- 
°s,^n  code,  reverting  to  the  prejudice  of  Tertullian,  because 
sOme  scandal  at  the  opposite  extreme,  enacted  threescore 
*He  proper  age.     And  after  this,  the  "  Novels  "  of  Justinian 


p.^^ced,  by  imperial  authority,  the  age  to  forty  or  fifty  years. 
*n^lly,  the  Council  in  Trullo  (692)  attempting  to  reconcile 
s^epancies  of  the  past,  which  had  entailed  confusion  in  the 
.  ^^ties  of  usage,  determined  that  sixty  should  be  the  age  for 
lc*Ows,  and  forty  for  deaconesses ;    not  meaning,  however, 
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that  the  latter  did  not  include  the  former,  as  a  special  class  of 
the  same  order ;  but  merely  to  classify  the  office  with  some 
certain  distinction,  which  might  establish  more  uniformity  of 
observance.  But  the  partisan  spirit  which  prevailed  in  this 
Quinisext  Council,  East  against  West,  and  Greek  against 
Latin,  deprived  it  of  ecumenical  value. 

No  scriptural  office  ever  suffered  so  much  from  the  hands 
of  men,  notwithstanding  the  vast  beneficence  with  which  its 
devout  and  beautiful  charity  always  performed  its  work. 
Bondage  to  the  letter  was  inflicted  just  as  soon  as  apostolic 
direction  left  the  stage.  Forgetting  the  typical  deaconess  in 
Phebe,  which  the  liberal  Paul  commended  for  abounding  ac- 
tivity in  business,  it  was  required  that  they  should  all  be  liter- 
ally widows,  shut  up  in  homes  for  widows,  who  were  so  deso- 
late and  poor  as  not  to  have  upon  earth  another  home  in 
which  they  could  live.  Exceptions  which  would  prove  the 
apostle's  rule,  by  substituting  for  the  decrepit  widow  a  wise 
and  godly  virgin  to  help  her,  and  take  care  of  her  also,  brought 
upon  that  virgin  the  ridiculous  name  of  "virgin-widow,"  as 
the  pseudo- Ignatius  has  it.  And  when  exceptions  forced 
themselves  into  the  order  from  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
filled  the  diaconate  of  every  diocese  with  active  and  efficien 
agency,  the  thunder  of  conciliar  canons  and  imperial  edict 
came  to  remand  the  whole  order  back  to  the  letter  of 
widows'  home,  and  the  desolation  of  old  widows'  life. 

The  rise  of  hierarchy  must  be  noticed  as  another  hostility, 
in  its  progress  and  consummation,  to  the  usefulness  and  even 
existence  of  this  woman's  office  in  the  Church.  When  the 
bishops  began  to  claim  succession  to  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
after  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  State  by  Adrian,  and 
to  claim  superiority  of  rank,  and  another  ordination,  over — ^k.  r 
elders,  who  are  so  familiarly  the  same  as  bishops  in  biblical  M  ■ — ^' 
description,  deacons  became  the  favorites  of  episcopal  influ- 
ence, and  were  industriously  promoted  over  the  elders  in  be 
ing  the  companions  and  helps  of  the  bishops ;  while  th 
elders  naturally  gave  up  the  parity  of  ministers  with  some  an 
noying  protest  or  dissent.  Then  came  the  sacerdotal  affecta 
tion  of  three  orders  in  the  ministry,  and  the  deacon  must  b 
the  third,  and  therefore  he  must  be  a  preacher,  and  leave  th 
service  of  tables  to  which  he  was  exclusively  ordained.  But  whai 
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now  of  the  feminine  counterpart  in  the  office  of  deaconess  ? 
She  must  not  preach  in  any  event  or  under  any  changes  in  the 
I^rogression  of  office,  for  God  has  forbidden  it  in  His  Word ; 
-and  canons  and  "  constitutions "  beyond  number  had  been 
^July  orthodox  from  the  beginning,  to  enforce  the  restraint  of 
vroman  in  the  Church,  declaring  that  no  sacerdotal  function 
should  ever  be  hers ;  and  it  was  mere  heathenism  to  think 
f  women  preaching,  because  among  the  heathen  only  were 
riestesses  employed   on    account   of  the  female  divinities, 
"Xarhich  men  and  women  worshipped  together.     Thus,  forsaken 
*k>y  the  parallel  order  among  men,  the  order  among  women 
'Xavas  left  to  perish.    Accordingly,  the  very  same  council,  about 
^347,  that  of  Laodicea,  which,  in  concert  with   Sardica,  abol- 
ished the  chorepiscopi,  country  bishops,  who  had  persisted 
in  being  parochial  and  not  diocesan ;  abolished  the  order  of 
^deaconesses  likewise — a  prelatic  consistency  of  more  logical 
brce  than  manliness  and  courage.     For  this  blow  struck  the 
rder  under  the  name  of  Tcpsff/Svridas,  to  escape  tha  condem- 
nation of  striking  down  the  office  of  woman  under  its  true 
scriptural  name.       Thus   hierarchial  development  went  on, 
ust  in  proportion  to  its  compactness,  in  suppressing  the  office 
deaconess.     And  as  its  despotism  was  more  intolerant  by 
ts    unity  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  the  order  was  extin- 
hed  at  Rome,  two  hundred  years  before  it  ceased  at  Con- 
tan  tinople. 
"  Forbidding  to  marry,"  in  the  ascetic  perversion  of  Chris- 
society,  by  the  prevalence  of  conventual  and  monastic 
life,  was  another  antagonism,  fatally  adverse  to  an  order  of 
office,  which  required  the  Church  to  "  honor  widows  that  are 
^widows  indeed ; "  and  to  take  into  its  number,  of  specially 
-well  qualified  members,  those  who  had  brought  up  children, 
^nd  spent  six-sevenths  of  this  lifetime  in  family  relations  and 
cares.     Society  is  the  province  of  woman.     Social  ameliora- 
tion is  the  great  errand  of  woman's  office  in  the  Church.     To 
relieve,  refine,  enhance,  the  joys  of  family,  the  relations  of 
friendship,  the  accession  of  strangers,  the  "business"  inter- 
course of  laudable  industries,  and  the  free  interaction  of  all 
Christian  people,  "  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ " — 
was  ever  conspicuously  the  institute  of  this  devoted  guild. 
Rather  than  renounce  the  principle  of  its  existence,  by  incor- 
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porating  the  vows  of  celibacy,  rejecting-  marriage  as  unci 
and  looking   on  virginity,  in  every  kind   of  monachism, 
the  flower  of  Christian  perfection,  it  would  wither  and  dr 
Originating  for  the  service  of  her  own  sex  especially,  a 
most  useful  wherever  it  suffered  a  disparaging  seclusion, 
official  woman  lost  her  occupation,  when  monks  and  nuns 
came  the  "regular"  ministry  of  Christendom. 

These  causes  of  decline  and  discontinuance  to  the  femal 
deaconry  of  old,  were  equally  the  causes  of  decline  and  fall  t« 
Christianity  itself.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  medieval  darknes 
and  corruption  that  the  office  of  deaconess  passed  away_^ 
Other  offices  were  multiplied  apace,  in  the  downward  apos—  ^ 
tasy  of  all  religion.  Subdeacons  came  to  supplement  the  lac 
of  service  at  "tables,"  when  the  divinely  appointed  deaco 
vaulted  into  sacerdotal  distinction — "  ordines  majores."  M 
made  "  ordines  minores,"  of  which  subdeacons  were  the  chie 
swarmed  on  every  hand,  to  remain  at  the  cathedral  to  thi 
day.  The  solitary  exception  to  be  found  in  all  history,  of 
entire  decadence  of  a  sacred  office  before  the  Reformation, 
in  this  one,  with  which  the  primitive  Church  had  been 
much  adorned.  It  was  only  the  religion  of  Christ  in  i 
apostolic  purity  that  could  elevate  woman,  and  of  cour 
develop  her  capabilities  for  service  in  His  kingdom.  Wh 
that  had  gone,  her  gift  was  gone:  "and  if  the  foundatio 
be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  "  She  sunk  ag 
to  the  disabilities  of  her  sex  in  barbarism,  just  as  her  fak. 
and  hope  and  charity  were  extinguished  under  clouds 
superstition. 

All  these  reasons  for  the  disappearance  of  deaconesses, 
the  night  of  dark  and  leaden  ages,  are  now  only  strong  r 
sons  for  the  restoration  of  the  order,  especially  to  the 
terian  Church.      It  is  not  much  more  than  one  generate 
since  deacons  were  elected  again,  generally,  in  central  regio 
of  our  American  Church ;   and  men  are  yet  living  who    r 
member  how  strongly  the  General  Assemblies  of  1840,  *4- 1 
and  '56,  had  to  enjoin  upon  the  churches  the  universal  duty, 
wherever   it  was  practicable,  to  have  a   board  of  deaco  r»s 
established,  beside  the  bench  of  elders.     A  strong  unwritfc^ * 
protest  against  the  order  had  existed  for  generations  in  tJ"*e 
Presbyterian  mind,  because  it  had  been  so  generally  p^M- 
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verted  in  other  denominations.     Prelacy,  on  the  one  hand, 
made  it  sacerdotal,  and  in  the  early  ages  exalted  deacons 
over  the  ruling  elders  of  the  parish  bench;  annihilating  the 
primitive   consistory,   and   keeping   it   suppressed   in    every 
system  to  this  day,  which  makes  a  preacher  of  the  deacon. 
In  dependency,  upon  the  other  hand,  came  to  make  "  govern- 
in  eiits"  out  of  deacons;  and,  of  course,  gradually  dispensed 
nritl-i  ruling  elders,  from  the  days  of  John  Owen,  who  warned 
it:    stgainst  this  tendency,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.     Although   for   these   reasons   chiefly,    our   American 
Presbyterian  churches  were  slow  to  accept  a  deaconry  handed 
do^vn  in  scriptural  form  by  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
a-rici    the  Westminster  Directory  also,  which  was  derived  from 
tfc*^     Standards  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  at  length  embodied,  in 
ost  every  organization  of  the  particular  Church,  and  that 
intelligent   adoption.      Why  should  the   churches  not 
<:eed  now,  and  without  delay,  to  restore   this    primitive 
apostolic  supplement  to  the  deacons  of  Scripture  ?     No 
P^*~"x/ersion  or  discredit  ever  came  upon  the  analogous  func- 
tlc>ns  of  deaconess,  when  the  original  deacon  ceased  to  feed 
wid  ows,  in  serving  tables.     It  had  been  always  faithful  to  its 
Pr* *"* ciple,  and  loyal  to  its  Presbytery.    It  followed  the  parity  of 
r  and  bishop,  as  Ruth  followed  Naomi.     When  Presby- 
perished,  it  perished.    Three  orders  in  preaching  dug  its 
^ve.    A  great  stone,  the  colossal  hierarchy,  hindered  rts  res- 
ction.     And  the  great  Reformation  is  not  completed  until 
this   primitive  office  be  restored. 

*H>ther  denominations,  less  cognate,  have  been  engaged  in  re- 

ng  it  for  half  a  century.      In  1836  Pastor  Fliedner  estab- 

*lsfc*^d  "the  Institution  of  Deaconesses"  at  Kaiserswerth  for 

***^     care  of  the  sick.      It  was  entirely  successful,  and  rapidly 

^nl^ged  from  year  to  year,  and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 

*iy  similar  ones  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.     In  our 

Hitry,   beginning  at    Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dr.   Passavant,  of  the 

^"^theran  Church,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  founding 

ar*«JL  propagating  the  same  beneficent  order.     Presbyterians,  who 

f*u^"ht  to  have  been  first  to  organize  an  office  that  is  more  at 

.  °  **ie  and  kindred  in  their  system  than  anywhere  else,  may  see 

l¥*    Such  examples  how  practicable  it  is,  and  useful  and  necessary 

0     *he  complete  equipment  of  evangelical  benevolence.     In- 
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deed,  there  is  more  than  all  the  need  of  early  Christianity 
this  office  now.  Less  the  jealousy  of  social  intercourse  fcS 
tween  the  sexes  now,  and  less  the  dungeon  of  imprisoned  m^ 
tyrs  and  confessors,  there  is  far  more  the  "  business "  activr~ 
which  took  Phebe  from  Cenchrea  to  Rome,  far  more  the  ope 
and  effectual  doors  for  the  gospel  to  all  people,  both  at  hon- 
and  abroad,  far  more  the  neglected  work,  of  male  deaconshS 
for  the  female  to  take  up  and  finish  and  adorn.  And  then,  c 
course,  we  have  the  poor  always  with  us,  the  sick,  the  afflicte- 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  stranger,  all  that  ever  occupied  s 
first  the  care  of  deaconesses.  On  the  other  hand,  especially  i 
this  country,  men  are  busier  than  ever  with  the  world,  and  worn 
en  are  less  busied  than  ever  before  with  domestic  occupy 
tions.  "A  virtuous  woman"  hardly  recognizes  herself  ac 
longer  in  the  glass,  which  used  to  mirror  the  value  and  excm 
lence  of  her  place  at  home.  "  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  aa 
worketh  willingly  with  her  hands."  "  She  riseth  also  while  it 
yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion 
her  maidens.  She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it ;  with  1 1 
fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard."  "  She  layeth  In 
hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff" 
now  the  industrial  organizations  of  men  and  art  have  come 
supersede  this  toil  and  trouble.  The  central  part  of  mod 
civilization  is  emancipation  of  woman  from  drudgery,  and  t:l 
old  engrossment  of  her  time  and  tact  in  the  monopoly  c 
household  labor.  The  sewing-machine,  co-operative  cookii) 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  inventions,  which  are  at  once  auj 
iliary  and  improving  to  her  own  capacities,  have  come  to  s* 
free  her  adaptations  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  Solomon' 
portraiture.  With  all  these  changes  she  is  still  the  same.  H^ 
instinct  is  productive  labor. .  "  She  looketh  well  to  the  waj* 
of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness."  NT 
11  art  and  man's  device  "  will  ever  avail  to  repress  the  detent 
nation  of  educated  woman  to  "do  something"  by  herseft- 
From  the  close  of  attendance  at  school,  to  the  entrance  iir* 
married  life,  there  is  an  interval  in  which  this  beautiful  ene 
is  more  and  more  tempted  to  pass  the  boundary  of  her  sph 
for  something  to  do,  unless  we  hasten  to  fill  with  Church  woi 
the  vacuities  made  in  that  sphere  by  the  applied  arts  whic 
have  brought  leisure  to  her  home.     The  professions  of  law 
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medicine,  the  pulpit  also,  and  even  the  political  arena,  invite 

her  enterprise  and  win  her  ambition.      We  know  already  the 

embarrassments  we  have  had  to  stop  her  from  preaching  in 

Presbyterian  churches.   And  we  cannot  but  see  that  all  she  needs 

to  level  the  barriers  of  Bible  forbidding  is  the  suffrage  of  her 

own  sex.     Already,  the  question  goes  up  to  the  highest  council 

of  a  great  popular  Church  in  this  land,  with  large  suffragan  favor 

of    women. 

ow,  let  us  consider  in  time  what  we  may  give  her  to  do  in 
service  of  Christ  and  the  Church.     What  can  be  imagined 
terthan  what  the  Bible  suggests,  and  primitive  Christianity 
xnplified  on  its  brightest  pages  ?      Mothers  and  sisters,  wid- 
5  and  virgins,  have  already  anticipated  our  answer  by  the 
ual  resuscitation  of  deaconesses  in  the  noble  success  of 
u  Woman's  work  "  for  missions  at  this  day.      And,  perhaps,  the 
ugest  objection  to  the  constitutional  insertion   of  such  an 
in  our  system  is,  that  we  have  already  the  advantages  of 
a  female  diaconate,  without  formulating  what  might  be  repelled 
^s  an  innovation,  and  a  whpel  too  much  to  be  normally  affixed 
m  tlie  movement  of  our  charities.     But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
*ha*fc  charity,  outside  of  ecclesiastical  norm,  will  make  a  chan- 
nel    for  itself,  and  mostly  a  narrow,  partial  one,  running  to  ex- 
aggeration, and  like  the  Jordan  when  it  swells  to  the  overflow 
°^  its  banks,  it  may  start  wild  beasts  from  their  lair,  to  devastate 
the      valley  which  it  was  designed  to  fertilize  with  irrigation. 
"  ^   crave  the  activity  of  woman's  benevolence  in  all  its  rich 
variety  of  kinds  and  appliances.      We  want  it  for  the  widow's 
"^^"lne,  the  orphan's  nursery,  the  poor  man's  cottage,  the  hos- 
Pltal,  the  stranger's  lodging  for  her  sex,  the  prison  cell  with 
suGcior  to  the  doomed,  the  school-house,  alike  for  the  staff  of 
tea-c^hing  and  board  of  direction.  •  In  short,  the  seven  are  sev- 
*f*^y  times  seven,  beyond  the  good  work  of  subsidy  for  mis- 
Slc**~*s,  in  which  her  name  is  now  redolent  all  the  world  over. 
^r^ljr  that  organized  economy  which  divine  wisdom  has  given 
*°  tie  Church  can  adjust  the  balances  of  such  philanthropy,  re- 
strain  excess,  and  shape  this  many-sided  goodness  to  that  fair 
Proportion  which  becomes  "  the  fulness  of   Him  that  filleth 
a11  in  all." 

T     *  he  characteristic  loyalty   of  woman  to  the  sway  of   her 
°rd  Jesus  would  greatly  promote  the  legitimate  influence  of 
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the  Church  upon  the  world,  if  along  the  confines  of  mundane 
and  spiritual  things  respectively,  she  could  be  seen  of  all  men          4 
to  represent  the  counsel  of  Christ,  in  any  office  of  His  own  ap- 
pointment suited  to  her  peculiar  adaptations.      Many  an  asso-       

ciation,  though  voluntary  and  free,  combining  possibilities  of  ^ 
power  more  potent  than  courts  or  senates,  might  thus  be  made  ^^ 
to  render  homage  to  Him,  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  serve.  ^  ^ 
Take  for  example  the  latest  known  organization  of  benevolent 
ladies,  for  the  help  of  the  oppressed  in  her  own  sex,  a  dispen- 
sary of  law,  entitled  in  expressing  the  object  of  their  societ] 
"  Legal  Protection  for  Working-Women."  It  had  become  a  n( 
torious  fact  that  tfiis  class  of  the  poor  were  often  imposed  on  ant 
wronged  without  a  remedy.  Sometimes,  in  purchasing  a  se^ 
ing-machine  to  be  paid  for  by  instalments,  when  all  but  tl 
last  had  been  made  up,  a  spell  of  sickness  or  some  domest: 
adversity  hindered  the  poor  woman  from  meeting  her  lastpa_ 
ment;  the  merciless  contract  compelled  her  to  forfeit  tl 
whole,  the  article  itself  and  all  the  hard  earnings  already  e 
pended  in  struggling  for  the  ownership.  Sometimes,  agai 
they  are  defrauded  by  middle  men  or  women,  who  take  fix 
the  clothing  houses  great  piles  of  cut-out  garments  to  be  ma^ 
up  by  the  needle,  and  then  subdividing  the  task,  they 
tribute  portions  to  the  humble  poor,  who  can  hardly  be  trusted 
at  the  counter.  At  first  these  are  punctually  paid  the  pittance 
allowed.  But  afterward  they  are  paid  in  part  only  at  the 
time,  and  this  part  is  less  the  next  time,  and  still  less  the  next, 
until  the  debt  of  the  petty  factors  to  these  working-women 
is  large  enough  to  be  repudiated  altogether ;  and  being  without 
friends  or  means,  they  have  to  suffer  the  wrong  in  silence,  if 
they  would  get  work  at  all  to  keep  them  from  starving.  Francl, 
more  cruel  than  misfortune,  calls  for  woman's  interpositiorm. 
This  new  association  proposes  to  have  law,  as  well  as  food  ai»«* 
medicine,  dispensed  in  such  cases.  And  for  this  purpose  th^^ 
consult  men  learned  in  the  law,  and  interpose,  with  signal  su^~ 
cess,  to  search  out  and  punish  the  injustice,  and  at  the  sairm-e 
time  to  enlighten  the  ignorant  and  helpless  women  in  rega*""** 
to  contracts  and  evidence  and  right,  making  them  take  bett^* 
care  of  themselves.  Now,  if  we  had  the  deaconesses  in  evfc*"y 
city,  whose  office  would  include  this  object  as  one  of  its  d^~ 
tails,  and  attract  to  its  organization  educated  women,  yomng 
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and  old,  married  and  unmarried,  whose  aspirations  for  the  Bar, 

now  becoming  frequent,  might  all  be  satisfied  with  the  specialty 

0/  this  kindness  to  the  poor,  how  materially  would  it  lengthen 

the  cords  with  which  we  should  reach  out  for  the  poor,  and  draw 

them  to  an  inner  as  well  as  outer  sanctuary,  in  the  Presbyterian 

Church.     Without  a  full  diaconate,  male  and  female,  identified 

in  form  as  well  as  in  fact  with  the  Church  at  home,  we  can 

hardly  hope  to  retain  our  poor,  born  within  our  own  pale,  and 

much  less  gather  from  the  world  its  downtrodden  millions, 

who  languish  for  good  Samaritans  to  come  on  their  way.    And 

wanting  the  poor,  we  shall  want  a  full  Church,  and  be  without 

a  full  representation  of  Christ  himself  with  us  always. 

The  space  allotted  here  will  not  allow  of  more  expediency, 
as  well  as  warrant,  to  be  written  out,  in  pleading  for  this  office. 
Instead  of  subjecting  our  good  old  standards  of  Government 
and    Discipline  to  crucibles  of  revision,  making  crude  again 
what  was  ripe,  and  well  digested  too,  would  it  not  be  far  bet- 
ter, for  strength  and  beauty  both,  to  add  a  feature,  which  was 
lost  at  the  very  time  our  faith  and  form  were  lost,  and  which 
has  waited  for  a  recognition  and  adoption,  until  faith  and  form 
have  become  hoary  in  our  hands  ?     Let  us  renew  our  age  by 
renewing  our  youth.     The  deaconess  nourished,  and  succored, 
and    adorned  the  youth  of  our  true  Christianity.     "  Thou  hast 
the   dew  of  thy  youth."     Restoring  the  office  need  cost  no 
double.     If  the  people  of  a  particular  church  would  simply 
elect  women  as  well  as  men  to  the  office  of  deacon,  making 
°ne  board,  or  two  separate  boards,  at  their  pleasure ;  of  course, 
0rdained  with  the  same  vows,  and  responsible  to  the  same  au- 
thority, as  now  provided  in  our  Constitution,  the  order  is  re- 
stored.   From  this  beginning,  a  development  could  be  made  of 
Jf^er  boards,  in  gradation ;    corresponding   to    Presbyteries, 
Synods,   and   General    Assembly,   by  way  of  representation ; 
*^eping  records  at  every  step  of  such  gradation,  and  reporting 
^eir  work  done  or  projected,  to  the  Judicatories  of  each  plane, 
°°*** posed  of  ministers  and  elders.     The  approbation,  counsel, 
0r   injunction,  of  authorities  in  ruling  the  Church,  would  be 
^rnunicated  to  these  boards  of  deaconesses,  respectively,  ac- 
°r<iing  to  the  series  of  their  gradation.     And  thus,  without 
r° ^fusion,  or  danger  from  an  influence,  kept  outside  of  church- 

'    Mechanism,  and  waxing  apace  in  its  power,  irrepressible  al 
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to  us  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  the  "  Church  Porch."     W 
have  found  the  epic  Milton  and  the  lyric  Herbert  meeting  an 
expressing  more  than  the  transient  sentiment  of  their  contem 
poraries.     No  booksellers  shelves  can  be  at  all  complete  with- 
out them,  and  the  faith  in  God  which  sprang  up  at  the  ange 
touch  of  poetry  into  an  altar  flame  of  holy  service,"  melts  int 
the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  to-day.    "  The  flavor  of  th* 
good,"  says  Buddha,  "  pervades  every  place ;"  and  even  no 
their  memory  is  fragrant  to  us.     But,  aside  from  these,  who 
do  we  care  to  know  ?     The  name  at  the  head  of  this  article 
familiar  to  nearly  all  lovers  of  English  poetry.     Yet,  save  f< 
that  exquisite  elegy,  "They  are  all  gone  into  that  world 
light,"  Henry  Vaughan  is  still  a  claimant  for  his  kingdo 
Some,  indeed,  have  gone  further  and  questioned  deeper,  but  t 
little  purpose. 

If  we  ask  the  excellent  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  concern! 
this  Welsh  bard,  we  may  get  a  very  surly  answer.     With 
great  courtesy  or  good  judgment,  he  will  be  found  to  ha 
achieved  Dogberry's  dearest  wish,  and  to  have  written  his  opi 
ion  thus :     "  He  is  one  of  the  hardest  even  of  the  inferior-  ord 
of  the  school  of  conceit,  but  he  has  some  few  scattered  thougt*. 
that  meet  our  eye  amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers 
a  barren  heath."    This  is  sad  nonsense — as  if  an  Arab  shou 
curse  the  frieze  of  some  ancient  temple  for  not  being  smoo 
enough  to  build  into  the  wall  of  his  hut ! 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  true  and  lofty  sin 
who  has  been  so  seriously  underrated  as  Vaughan.     It  is 
glory — as  it  has  been  his  literary  shame — that  his  entire  wo: 
are  purely  and  consistently  devout.     He  dared,  among  Cav< 
Hers  and  as  a  Cavalier,  to  borrow  the  verse  of  Herrick,     i** 
which  to  praise  the  God  of  the  Commonwealth.     Hence  it 
needed  the  long  purgation  of  these  centuries,  to  eliminate 
sion  and  prejudice  from  the  sentence  which  we  can  now  safely 
pronounce,  upon  his  contemporaries  and  himself.     Old  Lo^' 
ginus  said,  that  he  called  that  alone  poetry  which  permanently 
pleased  and  was  suitable  to  any  age.     By  this  severest  of  tests 
Henry  Vaughan  is  at  last  vindicated  and  held  in  honor. 

Of  those  lewd  and  rakish  Cavaliers — whose  blasphemous  loy- 
alty Robert  Browning  has  too  well  imitated,  and  to  whose 
fragile  beauty  Professor  Aytoun,  and  of  late,  F.  W.  Bourdillofl 
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are  successors — we  can  say  no  great  amount  of  good.  With 
Vaughan  himself  we  aver, "  When  the  sun  is  busie  upon  a  dung- 
hill the  issue  is  always  some  unclean  vermine."  But  of  that 
tetter  sort  who,  as  he  says, "  out  of  a  true,  practick  piety  "  attempt- 
ed some  lofty  strain,  we  may  think  with  sincere  affection.  And 
fast  among  these  he  sets,  (and  so  must  we),  his  brother  Welsh- 
roan,  George  Herbert.  There  were  knees  in  that  company 
which 

"  Stood  for  the  king, 
Bidding  the  crop-headed  parliament  swing ; " 

and  yet  never  bent  before  Baal. 

In  his  preface,  dated  at  "  Newton-by-Usk,  near  Sketh-Rock, 
Septem.  30,  1654,"  our  Silurist  has  expressed  so  fully  his  own 
design,  as  a  poet,  that  it  merits  our  large  quotation.     He  says, 
u  The  true  remedy  [against  vicious  and  impure  writing]  lies 
wholly  in  their  bosoms  who  are  the  gifted  persons,  by  a  wise 
exchange  of  vain  and  vitious  subjects,  for  divine  themes  and 
celestial  praise.    The  performance  is  easie,  and  were  it  the  most 
difficult  in  the  world,  the  reward  is  so  glorious  that  it  infinitely 
traxiscends  it ;  for  'they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall 
shirie  like  the  stars  forever  and  ever : '  whence  follows  this  un- 
detiyable  inference,  that,  the  corrupting  of  many  being  a  con- 
trary work,  the  recompense  must  be  so  too ;  and  then  I  know 
n°t:liing  reserved  for  them  but '  the  blackness  of  darkness  for- 
ev^r;'  from  which,  O  God,  deliver  all  penitent  and  reformed 
spirits ! " 

In  this  high  and  thoroughly  devout  intent  we  find  him 
always  humbly  and  fervently  consistent  And  in  view  of  his 
^rtormance  of  this  loving  duty  of "  communicating  his  poor 
t^l^nt  to  the  Church,  under  the  protection  and  conduct  of  her 
Slorious  Head  "  he  may  be  allowed — even  at  this  late  day — to 
have  gained  his  prayer,  "that  I  may  flourish  not  with  leafe 
°**^ly,  but  with  some  fruit  also." 

-As  yet,  to  the  most  of  those  who  read  these  pages,  Henry 
*  ^tighan,  "the  Silurist,"  still  stands  as  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
L^t  him  then  be  called  before  us,  in  the  lineaments  and  habit 
°f  his  life.  For,  as  Stopford  Brooke  says  with  a  sad  truthful- 
ness, M  The  devotional  element  in  our  English  poetry  which  be- 
0llged  to  Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  and  some  of  the  Puritan 
'>°etsl  died  away  in  the  critical  school,  which  began  with  Dry- 
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den  and  ended  with  Pope."  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  "litl 
couplets"  are  fine  examples,  by  the  way,  of  that  laborio 
carefulness  of  expression,  through  which  rapid  and  origir 
thought  can  scarcely  break  its  path.  That  must  be  a  remar 
able  idea,  indeed,  which  can  escape  this  flattening  and  smothi 
ing  process.  Like  the  priest  of  Isis,  in  Bulwer's  "  Last  Da 
of  Pompeii,"  it  generally  perishes,  axe  in  hand,  before  its  de 
wall.  The  present  essayist  is  therefore  entirely  against  Can 
bell,  and  entirely  in  favor  of  Stopford  Brooke's  opinion.  A. 
this  last  critic  might  even  have  added,  that  the  pure  feeling  s 
honest  morality  of  these  rugged  men  ran,  like  a  fair  stream,  h 
the  foul  swamp  of  the  rhymed  drama  When  one  rememb 
the  moral  miasma  of  Dryden  and  the  sickly  sentiment  of  Po 
he  could,  indeed,  wish  that  the  marsh  had  been  drained  befi 
the  exhalation  of  its  false  prosody  poisoned,  in  his  very  crad 
poor  Cowper,  the  next  real  poet  of  any  piety.  "  French  c« 
rectness,"  as  Mr.  Lyte  has  acutely  observed,  "  was  too  mu< 
in  the  ascendant  among  us  "  when  the  standard  collections  « 
British  poetry  were  made.  Hence,  Vaughan  received  no  far* 
from  any  side.  The  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  if  religion  * 
the  genuine  kind  was  undesirable,  a  strong  and  individual  ver 
was  even  more  useless  still. 

In  a  singular  fashion  Keats  and  Vaughan  experienced  tl 
same  rebuffs.  It  would  appear  that  whatever  does  not  consu 
the  "  commonplace  minds,"  and  their  present  rules  and  precept 
has  always  met  this  fate.  And  that  "  Endymion,"  which  d: 
such  marvellous  work  in  mouldingTennysoh — such  work,ii 
deed,  that  I  am  personally  and  credibly  informed  his  copy  c 
Keats  was  worn  ragged,  and  underscored  almost  unreadably- 
that  "  Endymion  "  was  sneered  into  insignificance  by  the  shq 
maker  Gifford.  Let  such  cobblers  stick  to  their  lasts  forevc 
Their  narrow,  time-serving  prejudice  would  deny  place  to  ai 
one  with  a  soul  above  shoe-pegs !  And  therefore  I  am  of 
mind  to  place  Keats  on  record,  by  the  side  of  Vaughan,  befo 
I  draw  the  full  picture  of  the  only  successor  of  Herbert  the  d 
vout  and  Herrick  the  quaint.  "  It  is  just,"  Keats  writes  in  h 
preface  to  "  Endymion,"  "  that  this  youngster  should  die  awaj 
a  sad  thought  for  me,  if  I  had  not  some  hope  that  while  it 
dwindling  I  may  be  plotting  and  fitting  myself  for  verses  fit  t 
live.     This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptuously,  and  may  dU 
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serve  a  punishment :  but  no  feeling  man  will  be  forward  to  in- 
flict it :  he  will  leave  me  alone,  with  the  conviction  that  there 
is   riot  a  fiercer  hell  than  the  failure  in  a  great  object!"     If 
Vaiighan  had  a  similar  wish  it  was   certainly  granted.     But 
such  singing  does  not  cease.  Tom  Hood  himself  knew  it,  when 
he   -wrote  so  finely  of  Wordsworth  : 

"Look  how  the  lark  soars  upward  and  is  gone, 

Turning  a  spirit  as  he  nears  the  sky ! 
His  voice  is  heard,  but  body  there  is  none 

To  fix  the  vague  excursions  of  the  eye. 
So,  poets'  songs  are  with  us,  tho'  they  die 

Obscured,  and  hid  by  death's  oblivious  shroud. 
And  earth  inherits  the  rich  melody 

Like  raining  music  from  the  morning  cloud  ! 

-And  so,  apparently  with  the  confidence  of  Southey  that  his 
Marine  should  not  "  perish  in  the  dust,"  Henry  Vaughan  sang 
and  passed  away. 

"V^e  are  indebted  to  two  gentlemen,  themselves  poets  of  r\& 
to&sn  celebrity,  for  rescuing  him  from  oblivion.     Like  John 
Sk^lton,  who  deserves  rehabilitation  on  other  grounds,  Henry 
Va_vighan  has  found  an  editor.    The  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte  is  known 
to    -*as  as  the  author  of  some  of  our  sweetest  hymns.     Here,  in 
fr^^lds  and  Osgood's  edition  of  Vaughan,  he  appears  as  the  ten- 
der-   and  even  enthusiastic  biographer.     That  edition  was,  hovv- 
ev^  :*,  prepared  in  1847,  and  after  that  date  but  one  voice,  to  my 
™  ^>wledge,  has  been  raised  for  the  poet's  fame,  if  we  except 
™^     kind  commendation  of  Dr.  John  Brown  in  "  Spare  Hours  " 
^^i   the  passing  references  of  current   literature.     This  voice 
fortunately  been  that  of  a  popular  novelist — no  less  a  per- 
»  indeed,  than  George  MacDonald,  in  his  "  England's  Anti- 
Pk  ^=*n."     A  "  fit  audience,  though  few,"  has  quietly  attended 
™^fe    singer  ever  since.     And  if  there  are  those  who  have  made 
a  ^^^)ecialty  of  Cruikshank's  etchings,  and  of  George  Borrow's 
Wfc^  ^xd  journeyings,  why  should  not  Vaughan  have  his  own  little 
co**<^^rie  ?    No  wedding  guest  has  ever  been  more  irresistibly 
*er*r5ained  by  any  ancient  mariner,  than  has  been  that  poetry- 
lo^~5ng  and  Christ-loving  soul,  which  has  chanced  upon  the 
ve*  ssses  of  the  Swan  of  Usk.     Yet  there  is  no  loving  and  care- 
^      tribute  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  found  its  way  into  the 
s^"^idard  reviews  or  magazines.    Men  speak  of  Henry  Vaughan 
^     though  it  were  a  sin  not  to  know  him — as  it  is  also  with 
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them,  perchance,  a  matter  of  note,  that  they  have  eaten  mus 
rooms  and  been  familiar  with  olives  and  ortolans.     Society  wi 
discover  anew  and  rave  about  Shelley's  "  Lines  to  an  India 
Air,"  and  go  into  genteel  ecstasies  over  the  "  spirit   in  t 
feet/'  which  tread  its  measures,  but  Vaughan  is  still  too  hi 
and  clear  for  a  frivolous  or  sensuous  taste.     He  is  a  delicacy 
no  more.     Henry  Morley,  in  his  presumably  exhaustive  coll 
tion  of  ••  Shorter  English  Poems,"  drops  him  out  of  sight  r 
completely  as  Henri  Taine  does  Tom  Hood.     There  is  n— 
even  a  nod  of  recognition.    Beeton  and  Rossetti — as  one  mig 
suppose — furnish  him  with  ample  space,  quoting  not  less  th 
nine  poems.    "  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature  " 


generally  fair  to  everybody — is,  on  the  other  hand,  extrem^^Iy 
unfair  to  Vaughan.     He  is  "  tinged  with  a  gloomy  sectaria_-M-»« 
ism  and  marred  by  crabbed  rhymes."     Of  the  rest  of  the  starrm  <± 
ard  authorities  on  English  poetry,  some  (like  Taine)  omit  h 
Altogether;  some  (like  Allibone)  fortify  their  own  non-co" 
mitalism  by  quoting  both  sides ;  and  some  (like  Rossetti,  alas  I) 
plainly  know  nothing  about  his  nature  and  his  history.     \T"^t 
Campbell — his  harshest  critic — has  stolen  from  the  despise <l 
bard  the  motive  and  thought  of  his  "  Rainbow,"  and  has  ev^f* 
appropriated  therein  that  fine  phrase,  "the  world's  gray  father's/ 
applying  it,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  Vaughan,  to 
who  first  saw  the  symbol  in  the  sky.    Who  would  not  strive 
rescue  such  a  poet  from  such  a  robber,  when  that  poet  can  a' 
claim  acquaintance  with  "  the  old  white  prophets,"  and  can 
of  God  in  His  glory, 

"And  above  all,  Thy  holy  face 
Makes  an  eternal  charity?" 

But  now  to  biography  :    Henry  Vaughan,  called  the  a  Sill*  Jm 
ist,"  because  he  was  born  among  the  Silures,  a  people  of  Sou"*^ 
Wales,  first  opened  his  eyes  upon  this  fair  world  in  Brecknoc^*- 
shire.     In  162 1  (or,  as  some  incorrectly  say,  16 14,)  he  and  1*  is 
twin-brother,  Thomas,  came  from  heaven,  by  the  way  of  tt** 
mansion  of  Newton-by-Usk.     The  murmuring  river,  the  higT^ 
peaks  which  lifted  themselves  within  his  sight,  the  picturesqi*  ^ 
scenery,  and  the  pious  and  cultivated  habits  of  the  peasantry 
all  went  to  form  his  taste  and  his  love  for  the  beautiful.    The 
Welsh  are  a  remarkable  people,  as  showing  the  true,  gentle 
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breeding  and  high  love  of  music  and  poetry,  produced  through 
ages  by  the  study  of  the  Bible.     Frances  Power  Cobbe  has 
herself  pointed  the  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Welsh,  and  she  can  ascribe  it  to  no  other  cause. 
Thus  the  uplift  to  young  Henry's  soul  came  early,  and  ever 
afterward  this  one  great  thought,  of  God  as  the  light  of  men, 
filled  his  waking  and  sleeping  visions.     At  eleven  years  he  and 
his  brother — so  Lyte  says — were  sent  to  be  instructed  by  Rev. 
Matthew   Herbert, — noticeable  name!     They  then  went  to- 
gether to  that  resort  of  Welshmen  at  Oxford,  Jesus  College.    It 
is  an  open  question  whether  in  the  excitement  of  the  time — it 
was  1638-40 — Henry  was  not  actually  imprisoned  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  royal  cause.     He  may  have  been  at   Rowton 
Heath  in   1645.     In  any  case,  it  is  faintly  traditional  that  he 
admired  the  Cavalier  poets  enough  to  look  in,  once,  at  the 
Mermaid,  and  identify  the  spot  where  Ben  Jonson — the  "great 
Ben  "  0f  his  avowed  admiration — sat  so  often,  like  Falstaff,  un- 
braced and  brimming  with  wit    But  as  Jonson  died  in  1637,  it 
,s    possible  he  may  never  have  seen  those  rare  assemblages, 
which  were  in  their  prime  twenty  years  before.     Yet  he  cer- 
tainly spent  social  evenings  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  and  he  was 
*n<iucted,  undoubtedly,  into  the  Bohemian  circles  of  the  day. 
*e     probably  knew  Herrick  and  the  later  Jonsonians.     But 
*7er*  came  the  death  of  his  brother  and  that  disjointing  and  un- 
nging  of  affairs,  which  brought  him — now  a  physician — back 
^S^in  to  his  little  native  vale.     In  that  quiet  round  of  peaceful 
a^^>r  he  was  visited,  in  165 1,  by  a  "severe  and  lingering  sick- 
JJ^ss/  though  we  cannot  judge  exactly  of  its  nature.     By  this 
0  ^eems  to  have  been,  at  or  about  the  age  of  thirty,  fully  de- 
err*iined  upon  his  literary  course.    He  had,  and  perhaps  always 
,  a  certain  ambition  for  a  name  upon  the  list  of  English 
His  native  country  was  left  at  peace,  while  without  it 
^  wars  and  tumults.     Hence  he  sang 

"  High  and  aloof, 
Free  from  the  wolfs  sharp  fang 
And  the  dull  ass's  hoof," — 

*-king  which  poor  Ben  Jonson  could  never  achieve. 
^    It  is  not  probable  that  Vaughan  was  ever  pressed  by  poverty. 
*  is  family  were  well-born ;  they  came  of  frugil  and  long-es- 
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tablished  ancestry,  and  his  patrimony  seems  to  have  suffi 
him.    Besides  this,  he  practiced  medicine — not,  however,  with 
pangs  of  body  from  sickness,  and  pangs  of  mind  from    1 
of  friends  and  relatives  in  the  civil  war.    But  that  "  tasteless  s 
godless  generation  "  (as  Lyte  severely  calls  them)  suffered 
verse  and  prose  which  he  offered  to  them  to  fall  dead.   We  h 
reason  to  believe  that,  for  forty  years  after  the  publication       o; 
the  second  edition  of  the  "  Silex  Scintillans,"  he  gave  up    ^u 
thorship  entirely,  and  like  Shenstone,  paced  up  and  down     t*is 
graveled  garden-walk.     These  poems,  then,  are  true  SybilL 
leaves — the  rest  are  destroyed  in  the  slow  fires  of  time.    Th. 
have  been  saved  by  type-metal  and  printers'  ink — as  Shelley's 
were,  which  he  published  at  his  own  loss.     If  there  are  manu- 
scripts left  us  still ;  if  the  Robert  Vaughan  of  "  Hours  with 
the  Mystics,"  be  of  that  family,  as  from  his  title-page  quotation 
he  should  be ;  if  there  are  those  of  the  poet's  family,  as  there 
have  been  in  the  case  of  Keats  and  Burns,  who  have  preserved 
memorials  of  their  ancestor — it  may  be  well  to  start  the    in- 
quiry at  once.     We  have  no  portrait  of  him,  and.  no  poems 
beyond  1678,  at  which  time  certain  unauthorized  friends  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  his  pieces  entitled  "Thalia  Rediviva."     But 
in  the  ark  of  a  God-fearing  family,  settled  in  the  land  for  per- 
petual generations,  there  must  be  surely  many  treasures,  which 
even  a  shrinking  modesty  and  reserve  might  be  willing  to  pro- 
duce. 

Let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  Silurist  himself,  as  we  see  hiin.  in 
his  verses.  His  merit  consists  in  a  fine  originality,  of  whicli  I 
take  the  following  specimens  literally  at  random,  quoting  them 
as  they  fall  under  my  eye.     He  calls  "  Son-dayes," 


They  are 


or,  again, 


— "  God's  walking  houre; 
The  cool  o'  the  day." 

"  Lamps  that  light 
Man  through  his  heap  of  dark  days/ 


"  The  milky  way  chalkt  out  with  suns." 

Let  us  group  a  nosegay  of  these  fine  expressions.    Ital*^ 
will  spoil  them. 


11 A  silent  teare  can  peirce  thy  throne 
When  lowd  joyes  want  a  wing." 
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"  Some  called  it  Jacob's  Bed ; 
A  virgin  soile  which  no 

Rude  feet  ere  trod  ; 
Where,  since  he  slept  there,  only  go 
Prophets  and  friends  of  God." 

"  The  un thrift  sun  shot  vitall  gold, 
A  thousand  peeces." 

"  Some  syllables  are  swords." 

•'  Birds,  beasts,  each  tree, 
All  that  hath  growth,  or  breath, 
Have  one  large  language,  Death ! " 

"  Sleepie  planets  set  and  slumber." 

"  Our  foul  clay  hands." 

"  But  man 
Though  he  knows  these  and  hath  more  of  his  own, 
Sleeps  at  the  ladder's  foot.' 


»> 


"  Music  and  mirth,  if  there  be  music  here, 
Take  up  and  tune  his  year." 

In  the  poem  entitled  "  Man  "  we  notice  : 

— "  The  noiseless  date 


And  intercourse  of  times. 


H 


— "The  flowres  without  clothes  live, 
Yet  Solomon  was  never  drest  so  fine." 

— "  He  hath  no  root,  nor  to  one  place  is  ty'd, 
But  ever  restless  and  irregular, 

About  this  earth  doth  run  and  ride ; 
He  knows  he  hath  a  home,  but  scarce  knows  where." 

— "  Man  is  the  shuttle,  to  whose  winding  quest 

And  passage  through  these  looms 

God  ordered  motion,  but  ordained  no  rest." 

And  here  are  still  two  or  three  which  must  not  be  left  un- 
locked : 

"  The  truth  and  light  of  things." 

(Which  is  finer  than  Matthew  Arnold's  famous  "  sweetness  and 
light.") 

M  Dear,  secret  greenness !  nurst  below 
Tempests  and  windes  and  winter  nights." 

But,  enough.  Let  him  who  would  know  these  poems  bet- 
ter, read  for  himself.  We  can  here  suffer  to  pass  by  us  those 
stanzas  often  quoted,  like  "  They  are  all  gone  into  that  world 
of  light,"  and  which  every  one  will  easily  discover.  Of  this 
class  are  "  The  Timber,"  "  Early  Rising  and  Prayer,"  and  "  The 
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Rainbow,"  which  have  adventitiously — one  knows  not  why 
usurped  the  places  of  finer  poems,  such  as  "  Man,"  "  Peace  "  (th« 
true  original  of  Mr.  Thomas  MacKellar's  "  My  Soul,  there  is  s 
Country"), "  Silence  and  Stealth  of  Dayes,"  "  Joy  of  My  Life," 
"  Resurrection  and    Immortality,"   (which   anticipates  Word 
worth),  and  that  exquisitely  tender  and  natural  "  I  Walkt  th 
Other  Day."      Dr.  MacDonald's  favorite  is  "  Cock- Crowing,, 
which  is  full  of  light  and  song.     That  of  Mr.  Lyte  is  "  T 
Bird."     But  the  riches  are  numerous  in  the  little  room,  a 
pearls  and  jacinths  are  on  every  side. 

No  one  can  well  refuse  the  title  of  poet,  to  a  man  who 
contrive  and  write  so  smooth  a  stanza  as  this : 

"He  that  doth  seek  and  love 

The  things  above, 
Whose  spirit,  ever,  poor,  is  meek  and  low  ; 

Who,  simple  still,  and  wise, 

Still  homeward  flies, 
Quick  to  advance,  and  to  retreat  most  slow." 

Nor  can  one  fail  to  recognize  the  rays  of  heavenly  illumin -a- 

tion  in  almost  every  line — breaking  through  occasional  hir_  JS- 

nesses  and  occasional  crudenesses — and  always  leaving  "p*  m 

the  mind  the  trace  of  a  pure  radiance.     Such  expressions  ss 
the  following  will  show  how  frequent  is  this  use  of  light,  as 
image  and  figure  of  his  thought : 

"  There  is  in  God,  some  say, 
A  deep,  but  dazzling  darkness/' 

"Intimate  with  heaven  as  light." 

"  Bright  shootes  of  everlastingnesse." 

"  Rove  in  that  mighty  and  eternall  light. 


»» 


"  I  saw  eternity  the  other  night, 
As  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light." 

11  Brush  me  with  Thy  light ! " 

11  The  sun  doth  shake 
Light  from  his  locks." 

"  Father  of  lights,  what  sunnie  seed, 
What  glance  of  day,  hast  Thou  confined 
Into  this  bird  ! " 

11  There's  one  more  sun  strung  on  my  bead  of  days.1 

"  Thine  host  of  spyes, 
The  starres." 
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This  last  seems  better  than  Tennyson's  "  cold  fires." 
As  I  have  before  noticed,  these  examples  are  literally  chosen 
ad  aperturam  libru     I  have  found  no  other  method  of  being 
fair  than  to  take  quotations  at  random,  for  Vaughan  is  an  emi- 
nently quotable  poet     No  one  can  fail,  however,  in  a  careful 
and  critical  study  of  his  verse,  to  observe  his  palpable  imitation 
of   both  Herbert  and  Herrick.     Yet  he  masters  their  methods 
with  an  ease  and  originality,  which  could  make  us  wish  that  he 
had    possessed  more  artful  masters.     Light  is  his  peculiar  trait 
In    thought  and  verse,  light  fills  luminously  his  theology.     He 
ls  a   disciple  of  John  the  Divine,  and  it  is  one  part  of  his  resist- 
ance to  Puritanism  that  he  loved  Patmos  better  than  Carmel. 
He    strongly  resisted  the  dogma  of  infant  damnation,  and  he 
held  the  true  faith  concerning  that  "  undefiled  High- Priest," 


"  Whose  glorious  conquest  nothing  can  resist 
But  even  in  babes  doest  triumph  still  and  win*9 

On  the  burial  of  an  infant  he  -wrote : 

"  Sweetly  didst  thou  expire :  thy  soul 
Flew  home  unstained  by  his  new  kin," 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task,  after  all  this  praise,  to  mark  in  the 
poetry  of  Henry  Vaughan  those  blemishes  which  assail  eye 
^nd  ear.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  strange  and  un- 
necessary anti-climaxes  (notably  in  "  They  are  All  Gone,")  and 
*n  spite  of  faulty  rhymes  (such  as  "  slaughter  "  and  "  laughter," 
^'  people  "  and  "  sickle,")  and  in  spite  of  prosaic  or  trivial  ex- 
pressions (like 

"  Night  adjourns  % 
Stars  shut  up  shop,  mists  pack  away**) 

he  is  so  ruggedly  and  tenderly  original,  that  we  forgive  him 
more  than  this. 

These  swan-songs  of  the  Usk  will  so  well  repay  the  attention 
of  every  true  lover  of  devotional  poetry,  that  I  merely  quote  in 
full  one  single  example  of  both  merits  and  defects.     It  is  "  The 

Retreate  " — a  conception  vividly  suggesting  the  "  Ode  on  the 

Intimations  of  Immortality  " : 

"  Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shin'd  in  my  angell-infancy  ! 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 
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Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  aught 
Bat  a  white,  cclcstiall  thought ; 
When  yet  I  had  not  walkt  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  love, 
And  looking  back,  at  that  short  space, 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  his  bright  face  ; 
When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flowre 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  houre, 
And  in  these  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity  ; 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinfull  sound, 
Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispence 
A  scv'rall  sin  to  cv'ry  sence, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshy  dresse 
Bright  shootes  of  everlastingnesse. 

44  Oh,  how  I  long  to  travell  back 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plaine, 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  traine ; 
From  whence  th*  inlightened  spirit  sees 
That  shady  city  of  palme-trees. 
But  ah  !  my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way  ! 
Some  men  a  forward  motion  love, 
But  1/  by  backward  steps  would  move  ; 
And  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urn 
[I]  In  that  state  I  came  return." 

This  is  that  Henry  Vaughan  who  died,  in  the  peace  of  the 
Gospel,  April  23,  1695,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  was  an 
affectionate  husband  and  father,  by  all  inference  and  indication. 
He  was  twice  married,  but  we  only  know  that  there  were  two 
sons  and  three  daughters  by  the  first  marriage,  and  one  daugh- 
ter by  the  second.  No  names  are  left;  but  the  youngest 
daughter  married  John  Turberville,  and  "her  grand-daughter 
died  single  in  1 780,  aged  ninety-two."  Otherwise  the  family  of 
Henry  Vaughan  has  been  as  modest  and  retiring  as  himself. 
Of  his  poetry  he  could  say : 

"When  Thou  hast  made 

Thy  begger  glad, 
And  fill'd  his  bosome, 

Let  him,  though  poor, 

Strow  at  Thy  door 
That  one  poor  blossome." 


For  he  could  also  say : 


"Yet  I  have  one  pearle,  by  whose  light 
All  things  I  see  ; 
And  in  the  heart  of  earth  and  night 
Find  heaven  and  Thee** 
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On  his  tomb,  as  though  he  were  indeed  the  pioneer  of  other 
poets,  journeying  palmerwise,  humbly  and  prayerfully  to  lead 
them  and  their  singing  upward  through  night  to  light,  was  cut 
this  motto : 

SERVUS   INUTILIS, 

PECCATOR   MAXIMUS, 

HIC   JACEO. 

GLORIA  !   +    MISERERE  ! 

It  might  have  been  set  over  the  bosom  of  some  patient 
knight,  who  had  fought  his  last  fight  with  his  face  toward 
Jerusalem,  and  whose  gloria  and  miserere  were  the  chariot  of 
fire,  and  the  dropping  mantle,  of  a  prophetic  rapture.  He  rests 
sweetly  in  that  land  of  his  own  vision 

"Where  growes  the  flowre  of  peace, 
The  rose  that  cannot  wither," 

and  where  he  now  is 

"  More  and  more  in  love  with  day." 

Samuel  W.  Duffield. 


V. 

THE  THEORY  OF  PROFESSOR  KUENEN. 

DURING  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Holland  has  be< 
a  soil  even  more  fertile  than  Germany  in  the  fruits  of 

theological  learning  and  speculation.     The  "  free  handling  "  of 

sacred  themes,  of  which  so  much  was  made  twenty  years 
when  the  famous  Essays  and  Reviews  appeared  in  Engl; 
has  been  carried  by  the  Dutch  divines  to  what  seems  to  be 
last  extreme.     There  is  a  school  spoken  of  by  their  count: 
men  as  "  De  Moderncn,"  bent  on  establishing  what  they  caL  1 
religion  without  metaphysics,  based  upon  facts  and  experience 
and  aiming  only  at  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  moral  ideals.  It 

has  no  dependence  upon  authority,  but  considers  all  exterirmai 
props  as  delusive  and  dangerous,  and  takes  great  pains  to   s^t 
them  aside.     These  views  are  put  forth  with  much  ability  ar"»d 
learning,  whether  in  the  way  of  constructive  argument  or  de- 
structive criticism.      Hoekstra,  Oort,  Hooykaas,  Van  Hann.^1, 
and  others  have  all  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  what  is  rep> ab- 
sented with  much  confidence  as  the  last  or  most  modern    ex- 
pression of  Christianity.     But  the  corypheus  of  the  party,    its 
best  known  and  ablest  leader,  is  Dr.  A.  Kuenen,  Professor    of 
Theology  at  Leyden,  whose  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  have  been  very  numerous,  both  in  such  periodicals 
as  the   TheoL  Tijdscrift  and  the  Nieitw  en  Oud,  and  in  elab- 
orate volumes.     His  first  appearance  in  a  separate  work  was  in 
1 86 1,  when  he  issued  his  Historisch-Kritisch  Onderzoek  na&r 
het  Ontstaan  en  de  Verzaineling  van  de  Boeken  des  Oude* 
Verbonds  (Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  an^ 
the  Collection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament),  in  thre^ 
volumes,  8vo,  of  which  almost  the  whole  is  devoted  to  the 
part  of  the  subject,  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  last  volume  bein 
given  to  the  question  of  the  canon,  and  with  great  reason,  fc 
if  his  opinion  of  the  rise  of  the  successive  portions  of  the 

(304) 
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brew  Scriptures  be  maintained,  the  troublesome  problem  of 
canonical  authority  is  already  solved     He  considers  the  canon 
a.  gradual  growth,  begun  by  Ezra  and  completed  by  the  scribes 
or  learned  men  of  the  Jews,  who  were  influenced  in  the  adop- 
tion  or  the  rejection  of  any  religious  work  by  the  degree  in 
which  it  favored  or  opposed  their  own  views.     Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  was  discarded  because 
it   rejects  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  gives  a  very  small 
place  to  Messianic  expectations  (Hi.,  441),  and  yet,  we  may  add, 
they  did  not  receive  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  although  it  was 
not  liable  to  these  objections. 

Those  of  his  writings  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  English 
readers  are  De  Godsdienst  van  Israel  (The  Religion  of  Israel), 
first    published   in   1869-70,  translated   by  A.  H.  May,  and 
issued  in  three  volumes  in  1874-5  ;  and  De  Profeten  en  de 
Prqfetie  in  Israel  (The   Prophets  and  Prophecy  in   Israel), 
1875,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Milroy,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  1877.     The 
latter  work  is  a  natural  complement  to  the  former.     Its  object 
!S  to  overthrow  any  objections  which  might  be  made  to  the 
views  taken  in  the  earlier  work,  on  the  ground  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.     A 
Ve*y  conclusive  answer  to  the  leading  statements  in  this  work 
was  given  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  in  the  Princeton  Review  for 
July,  1878.    The  two  works  together  cover  a  very  wide  field 
at*d  furnish  abundant  evidences  of  learning,  acuteness,  and  dia- 
betic skill     Dr.  Kuenen  does  not  possess  the  piercing  genius 
°f  EwaW  nor  his  marvellous  capacity  of  reproducing  the  re- 
Inote  in  time  and  space.     Still  less  has  he  the  logical  grasp  and 
instructive  power  of  Baur,  the   founder  of  the  Tubingen 
school.     Yet  he  is  by  no  means  undeserving  the  reputation  he 
has    achieved.     He  has  carefully  mastered  the  vast  field  over 
^hich  his  investigations  extend,  and  displays  no  mean  skill  in 
c°-ordinating  multifarious  details  into  a  connected  and  sym- 
metrical system.    The  writings  of  his  predecessors  are  familiar 
m  him,  and  he  treats  them  without  disparagement     He  writes 
*'H  calmness  and  at  least  apparent  candor ;  and  his  tone  is  as 
\m^^Ttnt  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  be  who  holds  his  views. 
^   cannot  recall  a  single  gibe  or  any  harshness  of  expression. 
***~    the  tenor  of  his  opinions  makes  the  reading  of  his  pages  a 
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sad  trial  to  the  patience  of  a  devout  Christian,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  one  who  regards  the  Scriptures  as  God's  most  holy  Word. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  another  work  with  which  his  name 
is  connected — the  "  Bible  for  Learners  " — issued  in  English  in 
three  volumes,  1878-9.  This  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Oort,  Pro- 
fessor at  Amsterdam,  and  Dr.  Hooykaas,  pastor  at  Rotterdam ; 
but  the  whole  was  "  submitted  before  publication  to  the  careful 
supervision  of  Dr.  Kuenen ,"  so  that  one  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  seeing  these  opinions  stated  in  a  scientific  form  for 
scholars  and  in  a  popular  form  for  youth.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  is,  that  the  latter  takes  up  the  whole  Bible 
in  regular  order  and  brings  out  more  fully  the  application  of 
the  principles  involved. 

What,  now,  is  the  theory  which  underlies  all  the  productions 
of  Dr.  Kuenens  pen ?  It  is,  as  he  frankly  states,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel  is  simply  one  of  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world,  "  nothing  less,  but  also  nothing  more."  It,  indeed,  claims 
a  divine  origin,  but  the  same  thing  was  claimed  for  Buddhism, 
Brahmanism,  and  Islam,  and  it  is  no  more  to  be  conceded  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Once  it  was  supposed  that  God 
had  revealed  Himself  to  one  people,  and  suffered  the  rest  of 
men  to  walk  in  their  own  ways ;  but  "  now  this  idea  seems  a 
childish  fancy."  Scientific  research  has  shown  that  the  Israel- 
itish  religion  is  only  a  natural  development  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  position  is  the  starting-point  of  modern  theology. 
The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  settled  until  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  but  no  one  of  the  books  it  enumerates  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  written  before  b.c.  800.  The  contents 
of  the  earlier  portions,  therefore,  are  simply  oral  traditions, 
which,  of  course,  must  have  been  greatly  altered  in  the  course 
of  transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Moreover,  they  relate 
phenomena  which  we  cannot  recognize  as  historical,  such  as 
the  forty  years'  error  in  the  wilderness,  where  we  know  that 
Israel  could  scarcely  have  held  out  forty  days.*  And  when 
these  oral  legends  were  committed  to  writing,  this  was  done 
according  to  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  writer,  who  moulded  the 


*  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  careful  surveys  of  the  last  thirty  yean 
have  shown  that  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  must  have  been  capable  at  one  time  of  support- 
ing: a  dense  population.  Competent  authorities  sustain  this  view,  and  every  visitor  to 
Sinai  and  Petra  has  seen  it  for  himself. 
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narrative  by  the  wants  of  the  present  or  the  future.  The  oniv 
point  where  one  can  stand  on  firm  ground  is  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  where  we  can  add  to  the  historical  books 
of  the  Kings  the  writings  of  several  prophets,  such  as  Amos, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah.  Here  Dr.  Kuenen  begins  to  review  the 
past  The  whole  story  of  the  patriarchs  he  dismisses  as  myth- 
ical, and  the  first  place  in  which  he  finds  the  Israelites  is 
Goshen,  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  polytheists.  This,  how- 
ever, they  had  not  always  been,  but  according  to  the  common, 
if  not  universal  rule,  had  developed  out  of  fetichists,  having 
originally  worshipped  trees  and  especially  stones.  And  when 
they  rose  out  of  this  nature-worship,  they  preferred  among  the 
deities  they  acknowledged  one  called  El  Shaddai,  as  their  tribal 
god.  This  god  Moses  taught  them  to  recognize  as  Jahveh  * 
and  gave  to  them,  as  his  law,  the  Ten  Words,  not  indeed,  as 
they  now  stand,  but  in  a  form  which  afterward  became  the 
present  Decalogue.  And  thus  the  religious  development  of 
the  nation  took  a  step  forward,  but  it  was  only  one  step. 
During  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  worship  of  Jahveh  contin- 
ued and  spread  itself  more  and  more,  although  united  with  that 
of  trees,  of  stones,  of  the  sun,  etc.  The  tribes  in  their  disjointed 
condition  of  course  varied  greatly  according  to  their  varied  cir- 
cumstances, but  at  last  unity  was  born  out  of  confusion  and  the 
Mosaic  element  obtained  the  upper-hand.  This  was  due 
mainly  to  the  agency  of  the  prophetic  order  which  exerted 
such  a  vast  influence  upon  Israel's  subsequent  history.  Its 
members  gave  the  cohesive  force  of  monarchy  to  the  tribes. 
David  and  Solomon  did  much  for  Jahveh,  but  they  still  had 
sensuous  conceptions  of  his  nature,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter 
built  high  places  for  Chemosh,  etc.,  shows  that  he  did  not  re- 
gard Jahveh  as  the  only  true  God,  or  even  as  greatly  different 
from  other  gods.  The  commerciil  intercourse  with  surround- 
ing nations  set  on  foot  by  Solomon  did  much  to  improve  re- 
ligion by  elevating  the  civilization  of  the  people.     An  exami- 


*  We  desire  to  enter  a  protest  against  this  piece  of  literary  affectation.  For  centu- 
ries Jtkovak  has  been  the  established  English  reproduction  of  the  incommunicable 
divine  name,  and  nothing  whatever  is  gained  by  the  proposed  substitute,  for  that  ill- 
sounding  substitute  has  to  be  explained  to  the  English  reader,  and  this  explanation 
can  be  just  as  well  attached  to  the  ordinary  term.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Ewald,  who  first  introduced  the  habit,  we  insist  that  in  a  popular  work  it  is 
mere  pedantry. 
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nation  of  the  first  century  after  the  revolt  of  Ephraim  sho^ 
that  still  Jahveh  was  adored  with  other  gods  not  as  the  onl^ 
one,  but  as  the  principal  deity.     In  the  next  centuiy  Jahvisi 
grew  gradually  purer,  until  at  its  close  ethical  monotheism 
tained  its  full  development. 

Now  commences  the  formation  of  the  older  portion  of  th 
canon.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  the  prophetic  party  wrot 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  on  purpose  put  it  where  it  coul 
be  found.  It  was  found  in  the  days  of  Josiah  and  led  him 
the  effective  measures  by  which  he  secured  a  victory  fc 
Jahvism  over  the  heathenizing  party.  During  the  exile  Ezeki 
drew  up  a  plan  of  worship  (xl.-xlviii.)  which  served  as  a  pn 
liminary  draft  for  the  full  and  definite  law  afterward  written  ^  y 

Ezra,  who  incorporated  with  his  work  the  Ten  Words  and  tMz — :ae 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  giving  to  the  whole  the  shape  that  it 

now  has ;  and  thus  the  priestly  ordinances  were  for  the  fimz st 

tiipe  made  known  and  imposed  upon  the  people.  The  Psali  —  r 
are  nearly  all  of  late  date,  and  were  ascribed  to  David  simp**  ^By 
because  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  great  singer  and  player  r  *n 
the  harp.  So  Proverbs  was  named  from  Solomon  on  accou.  ~^Krt 
of  his  repute  for  wisdom,  although  the  oldest  portion  of  it  vr  ^^as 
not  brought  together  until  the  eighth  centuiy.  The  scrit> 
who  followed  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  not  only  copied  the  law,  l> 
occasionally  inserted  a  precept  wherever  it  was  needed.  Th< 
too,  added  the  historical  books  to  the  canon,  and  toward  the  ei 
of  the  fifth  century  laid  the  foundation  for  what  was  afterwa-^^d 
called  the  Hagiographa.  The  youngest  historical  portion  w 
what  appears  as  I.  and  II.  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
of  which  proceeded  from  one  author,  who  lived  about  250  B- 
soon  after  which  time,  the  books  of  Esther  and  Ecclesiast 
appeared,  and  a  century  later  the  book  of  Daniel. 

Precisely  the  same  treatment  is  given  to  the  New 
ment     Not  one  of  the  Gospels  was  written  by  the  pers- 
whose  name  it  bears.     Nearly  one-half  of  the  Epistles  ascril 
to  Paul  are  spurious.    Nor  can  the  genuineness  of  the  Catho*  ^c 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  be  maintained.    All  these,  inde< 
contain  early  traditions,  but  have  been  so  modified  by  imagi 
tion,  by  preconceived  opinions,  by  party  spirit,  by  the  nati 
fondness  of  men  for  embellishment,  that  they  can  no  longer 
received  as  exact  in  matter  or  form.     All  that  the  critic  ca 
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-therefore,  is  to  subject  the  narrative  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  and 
folly  eliminate  the  small  modicum  of  truth  from  the  mass 
yf     £able  in  which  it  is  imbedded.     This  is  what  Dr.  Kuenen 
his  friends  profess  to  have  done,  and  the  result  is,  that  we 
a  Gospel  without  an  Incarnation,  without  miracles,  with- 
atonement,  without  a  resurrection,  without  a  Holy  Ghost, 
without  justification,  and  without  the  hope  of  eternal  life.     In- 
stead of  all  these,  there  is  offered  to  us  a  somewhat  elevated 
ethical  system  fortified  by  the  thought  that  God  is  love.    This 
is    the  entire  outcome  of  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! 

The  details  of  these  various  works  can  be  examined  only  in 
volumes  devoted  to  the  subject    What  is  here  proposed  is  the 
consideration  of  the  theory  as  a  whole,  especially  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  Old  Testament     The  first  remark  to  be  made  is,  that 
J^r.  Kuenen  begs  the  entire  question  in  advance.     He  starts 
^ith  the  assumption  that  a  supernatural  revelation  of  truth  is 
unhistorical  and  impossible.     But  the  Bible  professes  all  the 
Wa.y\  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  to  be  a  communication  from 
Gocl.    This  conception  runs  through  the  warp  and  the  woof  of 
the    vrhole  web.     Where  is  the  need,  then,  of  this  laborious  sift- 
,aS'   of  each  particular  portion,  this  weighing  of  evidence,  this 
Glancing  of  probabilities,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise 
Jv°r^h  of  the  various  narratives  the   book  contains  ?     The 
leax^ned  professor  has  already  decided  what  is  the  main  point  in 
f^*^tion  to  any  so-called  sacred  book,  viz :  whether  it  has  or 
.  a^    not  divine  authority.      His  whole  argument,  therefore,  is 
llxt^nded  to  sustain  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  for  that  reason 
^vist  needs  be  regarded  with  distrust  and  apprehension.     He 
^^vild  doubtless  reply  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  the 
^^fenders  of  the  church  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  they  start  with 
^*i  equally  strong  predisposition   in   the  opposite   direction, 
Assuming  that  there  must  be  a  divine  revelation.     But  this  is 
*lot  the  fact    The  usual  course  of  the  Christian  apologist  is  to 
inquire,  first,  whether  a  communication  from  God  to  man  is 
txmceivable  or  possible,  then   if  it   is  probable,  and   finally, 
Whether  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  it  has 
actually  been  made.     Of  course,  it  is  not  denied  that  such  a 
reasoner  may  by  his  own  experience  have  become  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  but  he  does  not  postulate 
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this  conviction  as  the  basis  of  his  argument     He  profess^^^^s 
and  if  candid  actually  attempts,  to  treat  the  whole  subject 
one  to  be  decided  by  the  ascertained  facts  in  the  case,  ai 
certainly  therefore  does  not  prejudge  the  question  in  advani 
as  Prgf.  Kuenen  does. 

Further,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  wholly  upon  the  auth< 
of  this  hypothesis,  and  that   not  merely  because   at   pres^^^^ 
Christianity  has  possession  of  the  ground  ;  but  because  in 
first  place  the  theory  opposes  the  general  consent  of  the 
Religion  is  found  everywhere  in  all  the  past,  and  it  has  alw 
presupposed  a  communication  in  some  form  with  superior    t  di- 
visible power.    The  forms  have  been  sometimes  grotesque  atrmci 
even  repulsive,  their  development  being  governed  by  the  circur"»r*~ 
stances  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  appearance  ;  but  they  am-^ 
involve  the  conviction  that   man  has  to  do  with  somethii 
above  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     It  is  vain  to  say  that  tl 
progress  of  modern  physical  science  has  altered  this  state 
things,  and  that  if  the  ancient  world  had  known  what  we  d 
now,  the  views  of  its  thinkers  would  have  been  different,  ft 
modern  physics  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  was.    Natui 
science  deals  only  with  phenomena.     As  to  the  origin  of  nal 
ural  sequences  it  has  nothing  to  say ;  still  less  can  it  affirm  th; 
the  author  of  those  sequences  cannot  interfere  with  them.    Th 
testimony  of  the  race  then  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  favor 
the  tenet  that  there  are  supernal  powers  which  exercise  contrc 
over  man.     The  universality  of  this  belief  and  its  continuant 
through  the  ages  make  a  very  violent  presumption  against  Pre 
Kuenen's  theory,  and  require  him  to  support  it  by  affirmatr 
arguments  of  the  strongest  kind.    Then,  in  the  second  place, 
dealing  with  the  books  of  Scripture  puts  him  in  a  similar  po* 
tion.     For  eighteen  centuries  those  books   have  been  in  t" 
hands  of  men  of  different  ages  and  countries,  all  of  whom  ha. 
regarded  them  as  professing  to  give  a  history  of  revealed  rel: 
ion,  and  many  who  doubted  or  rejected  portions  of  the  v 
ume,  yet  acquiesced  in  this  view.     Nay,  even  avowed  oppose 
of  religion  have  so  regarded  the  matter.     And  now  comes 
Leyden  professor  maintaining  that  the  volume,  so  far  from 
ing  the  record  of  the  successive  stages  of  a  divine  revelati 
is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  a  barbarous  tribe  graduaXly 
rose  from  fetichism  to   polytheism,  and  from    polytheism 
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monotheism,  the  entire  development  being  simply  upon  the 
plane  of  nature.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  he  is  correct ;  but 
in  the  face  of  all  the  martyrs,  confessors,  fathers,  doctors, 
scholars,  not  to  speak  of  the  millions  of  ordinary  believers,  who 
with  one  consent  uphold  the  traditional  view,  it  is  most  unlike- 
ly. At  any  rate  nothing  but  the  most  cogent  argumentation 
can  be  expected  to  establish  a  theory  so  novel  and  startling. 

And  this  needs  the  more  to  be  insisted  upon  as  sometimes 
the  onus  probandi  is  skilfully  shifted  where  it  does  not  be- 
long, as,  for  example,  in  the  assertion  ("  Hist,  of  Israel,"  I.  273), 
€4  It  cannot  be  proved  that  a  single  one  of  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  proceeds  from  the  king  in  whose  name  they  all 
stand."  We  submit  that  this  is  not  the  business  of  the  bib- 
lical apologete.  The  affirmative  does  not  belong  to  him. 
The  traditional  opinion  on  this  subject  is  so  old,  so  general, 
so  self-consistent,  so  wide-spread  in  all  the  East,  and  repeated 
,n  so  many  different  languages,  that  it  may  be  assumed  ;  and 
**  is  for  the  opponents  of  Scripture  to  prove  the  contrary — 
that  is,  to  show  that  Solomon  did  not  write  the  Proverbs,  or 
at  least  so  many  as  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  book  itself. 
They  make  the  attempt,  which,  however,  proceeds  only  on 
subjective  grounds  ("  Bible  for  Learners,"  II.  78,  79),  that  is, 
the  assertion  that  many  of  these  utterances  are  inconsistent 
with  Solomon's  character  and  circumstances.  Take  one  or 
two  examples.  The  declaration,  "The  horse  is  prepared 
agrainst  the  day  of  battle :  but  safety  is  of  the  Lord  "  (xxi.  31), 
would,  it  is  said,  sound  very  strangely  from  a  king  who  had 
made  enormous  preparations  for  war,  and  among  other  things 
had  yoked  and  equipped  hundreds  of  war  chariots.  So,  again, 
^arnings  against  licentiousness,  filial  disobedience,  trusting 
in  wealth,  etc.,  seem  inappropriate  to  him.  Besides,  these 
^yings  recognize  Jehovah  as  omniscient,  as  the  knower  of 
ftea^ts,  as  one  who  loves  goodness  more  than  sacrifice,  as  the 
^tet-  of  the  world,  conceptions  which  were  foreign,  we  are 
01  <i,   to  tke  wh0ie  age  0f  Solomon,  and,  of  course,  to  the  king 

■/n^elf.    This  is  the  proof  which  is  to  overthrow  the  tradition 

^o  thousand  years.     First  it  is  assumed  that  Solomon 

^^     an  habitual  polytheist,  that  he  recognized  Jehovah  only 

t     *  tragi's  God,  that  his  wisdom  had  no  distinctively  religious 

^*~^cter,  but  was  broadly  human,  and  that  his  chief  char- 
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acteristics  were  luxury  and  splendor.  Then  it  is  inferred 
from  these  traits  that  he  could  not  have  uttered  what  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  The  premises  are  invalid,  yet  even  if  the) 
were  impregnable,  the  conclusion  would  not  follow,  for  Sol- 
omon might  have  been  lifted  above  his  age  and  anticipatec 
the  views  of  later  generations.  But  the  critics  take  one-half 
of  the  account  given  of  the  wise  man,  viz :  his  errors,  and 
push  it  to  an  extreme,  and  then  reject  the  other  half,  his  youth- 
ful piety  and  divine  guidance,  which  rests  upon  precisely  the 
same  authority.  Having  thus  mutilated  the  record,  they  dwell 
upon  the  inconsistencies  it  presents,  and  hold  up  the  results  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  un trustworthiness  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  theory  neither  has  noi 
professes  to  have  any  new  facts  to  sustain  it.  It  is  simply  the 
application  of  what  is  called  the  scientific  method  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  existing  Scriptures,  which  means,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  explain  the  whole  book  on  the  ground  that  everything 
in  it  which  implies  the  interposition  of  divine  power  is  to  be 
indiscriminately  rejected.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (chap,  xvii.)  there  is  a  direction  given  as  to  the 
choice  and  conduct  of  a  king  if  ever  the  people  should  choose 
to  set  up  a  monarch  over  them  as  the  other  nations.  This  has 
always  been  understood  to  be  a  precept  based  upon  a  certain 
foresight  of  the  future,  and  as  such  amply  justified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  people.  But  here  the  scientific  method  insists  thai 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  foresight  of  the  future,  and  that  this 
passage  must  have  been  written  long  after  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy  and  have  taken  its  form  from  the  errors  com- 
mitted by  Solomon  in  multiplying  wives  and  horses  and  silvei 
and  gold.  But  this  is  mere  assertion.  The  only  shadow  of 
argument  lies  in  the  assumed  premise  that  absolute  prediction 
is  impossible.  Such  a  premise  is  simply  absurd  to  one  who 
believes  in  a  God  of  knowledge  who  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  A  similar  case  is  that  of  Balaam.  The  narrative 
as  it  stands  in  Numbers  is  every  way  appropriate.  A  heathen 
opposer  of  Israel  bribes  a  prophet  of  repute  in  those  days  tc 
come  and  curse  his  foes.  The  prophet  makes  the  attempt, 
but  in  the  act  is  arrested  by  the  power  of  God  and  con- 
strained to  utter  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  in  accordance  with  the  beliefs  of  all  the 
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ient  nations,  or  better  adapted  to  encourage  the  Israelites 
irk      the  work  that  lay  before  them.     The  numerous  interposi- 
tions of  Jehovah  mentioned  throughout  the  narrative  were 
^^cs^ctly  in  the  line  of  his  previous  dealings,  and  the  exquisite 
fc>jrce  and  beauty  of  Balaam's  oracles  would  greatly  deepen 
^eir  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  un- 
fc>I<Jed  such  brilliant  prospects.     What  now  becomes  of  this* 
narrative  in  the  hands  of  "The  Moderns"?     It  is  a  pure 
**<^^ion  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
F^*~oper  names  borrowed  from  ancient  traditions.     Its  author 
"  v^d  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.  (823-782  B.C.),  the  ablest 
a**ci  most  prosperous  of  Israel's  kings,  who  ruled  from  Syria 
tc>    the  borders  of  Egypt.     There  were,  however,  several  out- 
'y**"*g  districts  to  the  south  which  were  by  no    means  well 
^i^iposed  to  Israel.      So  he  conceived  and  wrote  this  fine 
*ry  with  a  view  to  encourage  his  countrymen  with  the  as- 
snce  that  Jehovah's  invincible  arm  would  be  stretched  out 
*«o*-     their  deliverance  in  case  of  need.     And  thus  is  explained 
"*«    allusion  to  Moab,  Edom,  the„  Kenites,  Asshur,  and  the 
^**I  ps  of  Chittim.     We  get  rid  of  the  supernatural  in  every 
1,  and  yet  obtain  "a  real  religious  thought,  an  animating 
consoling  truth,"  viz:    God's  unconditional  defence  of 
*s*~ael,  and  His  power  in  the  hearts  that  feel  His  presence! 
^^*Iraat  a  wonderful  vigor  of  thought  and  expression  this  un- 
k^own  forger  must  have  had,  and  what  a  marvellous  literary 
*^c^  to  incorporate  his  tale  with  the  annals  of  the  nation  so 
s^il fully  that  it  required  twenty-five  centuries  to  pass  before 
*«^   fraud  was  detected  !     But  in  audacity  of  invention  he  has 
t^^n  surpassed  by  his  discoverer,  for  in  the  record  in  2  Kings 
C^i^v.  23-29)  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  suggest  that  the 
ftory  of  Balaam  was  invented  then,  and  we  are  abundantly 
Justified  in  saying  that  Kuenen's  account  is  "a  pure  fiction." 

The  same  thing  may  be  asserted  of  his  explanation  of  the 
story  of  Samson.  This  is,  that  he  "  was  originally  a  mythical 
t>eing,  the  sun-hero,  the  personal  representative  of  the  opera- 
tlo«s  and  fortunes  of  the  sun."  See  the  evidence :  Many  of 
V1^  features  of  the  Grecian  Hercules  are  derived  from  the 
?*e**Utic  sun-myths,  and  it  is  natural  to  derive  those  of  Samson 
J~0r^*  the  Canaanitish  sun-worship.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
e*~ivation  of  his  name  (Shimsh6n)  from  the  Hebrew  word  for 
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sun  (shemesh),  and  by  the  fact  that  his  long  hair  was  a  sy~ 
bol  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.     Further,  the  only  satisfactc^*,  ^-y 
solution  of  his  well-known  riddle  (since  bees  are  not  wont        ^0 
deposit  honey  in  the  carcass  of  a  lion),  is  found  in  the  icfl^a 
that  the  sun  produces  sweet  honey  when  he  is  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Leo.     The  position  thus  gained  is  used  to  establish 
the  claim  that  the  Israelites  participated  in  the  sun-wors/x  ip 
which  it  is  said  they  found  prevailing  among  the  Canaaftifc 
Now,  how  tenuous  and  shadowy  is  all  this  reasoning,  if  su< 
it  may  be  called !     It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Samson's  narr-*^ 
came  from  the  sun.     It  may  have  come  from  the  seconda**~*y 
sense  of  the  verbal  form  (to  be  distinguished,  powerful), 
from  the  root  of  similar  radicals  found  in  Arabic,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  signifying  to  serve  or  minister.     But  even  if  the  usu 
derivation  be  allowed,  it  is  a  salto  mortale  to  proceed  fro 
the  name  solar  or  sun-like  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun  w; 
worshipped  by  the  giver  of  the  name.     And  if  Samson's  loi 
hair  has  a  symbolical  meaning,  why  not  Absalom's  also  ? 
to  the   astronomical  explanation  of  the  riddle,  it  is  so  fc 
fetched  and  inept  as  to  need  no  remark,  except  to  say  tlm.  at 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  bees  produced,  or  were  h»  e- 
lieved  to  produce,  more  or  sweeter  honey  when  the  sun  was      In 
Leo  than  when  he  was  in  Cancer  or  in  Virgo.     (A  very  close 
parallel  to  the  riddle  as  usually  understood  may  be  found      in 
Lange  on  Judges  [p.  200],  drawn  from   Mullenhoff's  Sagr&* 
of  North  Germany).     We  insist,  therefore,  that  this  methcxf 
of  interpretation  is  a  mere  play  of  fancy,  and  has  no  claim 
whatever   to    the    name  of  "  scientific."     Allow  a  writer    t:o 
choose  his  own  etymologies  and  shape  his  own  symbolisms, 
and  he  can  make  anything  out  of  anything.     The  feat  t>y 
which  the  history  of  Samson  is  made  to  prove  the  existence  e 
of  nature-worship  among  the  Israelites  of  his  day  needs  onE  1 
to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  turn  all  ancier^ 
history,  sacred  and  profane,  into  a  mass  of  crude  fables.* 

*  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  Kuenen's  earlier  work,  the  Hisloriseh-Kritisck 
dtrzoek  (I.  2i8\  he  does  not  reject  the  entire  narrative  of  Samson  after  the  fashion 
his  later  publications,  but  fully  admitting  his  historical  existence,  insists  only  upon 
exaggeration  of  his  strength  and  the  artistic  grouping  of  the  incidents  as  unhi 
whether  they  be  part  of  the  original  legend  or  the  work  of  the  subsequent  editor, 
both  works,  however,  he  adopts  the  rendering  of  Judges  xv.  19,  "  in  the  jaw," 
in  the  English  Bible  (but  not  in  the  Dutch),  after  the  old  versions,  but  now  rejected 
nearly  all  critics  in  favor  of  the  more  natural  rendering  "in  Lehi."    This  is 
air  in  the  learned  Professor. 
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But  let  us  compare  the  modern  theory  in  its  general  out- 
lines with  that  which  it  is  intended  to  supplant.     The  com- 
n  Church  view  is,  that  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  a  revelation 
ich   God  was   pleased   to   make   in   successive   portions, 
etching  through  a  long  series  of  ages.     It  was  given  to 
one    people,  but  intended  through  them  ultimately  to  reach 
all      the  nations  of  the  earth.     The  early  disclosures  of  the 
di  vi  re  will  and  purposes  were  first  put  into  a  connected  writ- 
he r%    form  by  Moses,  who  was  specially  called  and  qualified  for 
tHe    work.     He  took  the  accounts,  whether  oral  or  written, 
w^ich  had  come  down  from  the  patriarchs,  and,  under  divine 
guidance,   wove  them   into   a   consecutive    narrative,   which 
t^^gfan  with  the  creation,  and  ended  with  his  own  time.     He 
^hen  added  the  further  revelations  made  to  himself,  embracing 
^e   whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  children 
^f    Israel.     In  the  following  ages  men  were  raised  up  from 
t^rne  to  time,  who  put  in  writing  songs,  proverbs,  and  prophe- 
Cl^s,  like  the  Pentateuch  in  origin  and  aim,  until  the  time  ot 
Ezra,  who  with  his  successors  completed  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.     Occasionally  the    earlier   portions   of  this 
record  show  the  hand  of  an  editor  inserting  short,  explana- 
^ry  notes,  and  all  of  them  have  been  subject  to  the  commis- 
s*on  of  errors  by  transcribers.     Yet,  there  seems  no  reason 
tc^     doubt  that  we  have  them  substantially  as  they  were  first 
S'ven.     Various  as  the  different  parts  are  in  many  respects, 
y^t.    all  make  up  one  consistent  whole  as  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  revelation,  a  gradual  disclosure  of  God's  purpose  of  re- 
^^rription.     Everything,  even  to  a  dry  list  of  genealogies,  bears 
,uPoii  this  one  ultimate  end.     Now,  the  record  as  thus  viewed 
[^   simple  and  artless,  yet  sustained  by  innumerable  evidences 
^fcli  from  without  and  from  within.     The  present  century  has 
]jri^riessed  the  exhuming  of  several  ancient  literatures  from  the 
e  in  which  they  had  been  buried  for  a  score  of  centuries, 
hieroglyph  and  cuneiform  monuments  have  alike  borne 
***"iess  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  records.     And  these 
^^c^rds  are  the  only  ancient  religious  writings  which  exhibit 
^    *~^gular  course  of  development,  beginning  with   few   and 
rr*.j>le  statements,  and  gradually  adding  to  these  more  and 


:,  but  always  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  so  that  each 
^^     age  or  period  shows  an  advance   upon  all  that  went 
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before.  The  entire  Canon  is  the  unfolding  of  the  germ  gt%, 
in  an  early  chapter  of  its  first  book.  And  herein  the  coYM 
tion  stands  alone.  Nothing  corresponding  in  the  fain1* 
degree  is  to  be  found  in  Hindu,  Persian,  Egyptian,  or  ^ 
other  sacred  books.  Such  books  as,  for  example,  the  Ve<f 
do  indeed  vary  in  tone  at  different  periods,  but  not  in  t 
way  of  marked  progress.  There  are  no  chronological  hin 
given  by  which  one  can  test  this  question,  and  indeed,  for  tJ 
most  part,  the  determining  of  dates,  either  absolutely  or  reJ- 
tively,  is  an  insoluble  problem.  Not  so  the  Hebrew  record 
The  post-exilian  books  of  course  imply  the  captivity.  TJ 
prophets  and  the  histories  of  the  monarchy  imply  each  othe 
and  both  together  imply  the  settlement  of  the  dynasty  in  tl 
house  of  David.  This  settlement  implies  the  previous  trita 
arrangement  under  the  Judges,  and  this  again  the  Mosa 
lav/,  and  that  law  the  foregoing  proceedings  stated  in  Ge 
esis.  Particular  points  may  be  obscure,  and  numbers  may 
times  admit  of  various  interpretations,  but  about  the  gene* 
course  of  events  there  is  not  the  least  doubt.  It  is  always 
advance  in  definiteness,  fulness,  and  certainty,  especially 
reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  Israel  was  chosen,  and  * 
great  means  of  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

But  the  theory  of  Dr.  Kuenen  reverses  this  whole  stat 
ment  in  the  most  positive  and  striking  manner.  It  exact 
transposes  the  chief  factors,  changing  the  revelation  of  Go 
into  a  discovery  by  man.  And  to  this  end  it  plays  fast  an 
loose  with  the  entire  book,  accepting  one  portion  and  rejec! 
ing  another,  resolving  many  of  its  most  striking  features  int 
fables,  exaggerations,  conjectures,  and  even  absolute  forgeries 
False  pretences  abound  throughout  the  volume.  There  is  t* 
true  history  in  Genesis.  Moses  wrote  but  a  fraction  of  tb 
Pentateuch.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  was  the  effort  of  hal' 
civilized  barbarians  to  gain  a  new  home*  The  books  o 
Judges  and  Samuel  show  how  a  number  of  related  tribes  b* 
came  a  nation,  and  Jahveh  got  the  upper- hand  of  Baa 
Nor  do  we  reach  the  ground  of  contemporaneous  histo* 
until  we  come  to  the  reign  of  .Hezekiah,  and  then  commence 
the  manufacture  of  sacred  books.  Old  legends,  fragments 
legislation,  curious  facts  of  antiquity,  are  all  worked  up  in 
new  and  complete  forms,  and  thus,  gradually,  there  comes  i*i 
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being  the  book  called  the  Old  Testament     Strict  accuracy  is 
nowhere  made  paramount     It  is  enough  if  what  is  written 
expresses  what  ought  to  be  true,  or  is  put  forth  with  an  up- 
right motive.     In  those  early  days,  even  good  men  did  not 
have   the  strictness  of  modern  notions.     But  if  this  be  the 
actual  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  as  we  have  it,  the 
question  arises,  why  the  work  was  not  better  done  ?     On  this 
theory  the  complete  monotheism  of  the   Hebrews  was  the 
sW     result  of  centuries  of  progress,  but   the  priests  and 
leaders  of  the  people  desired  to  conceal  this  fact,  and  repre- 
sent the  entire  system  as  a  revelation  from  heaven.     For  this 
nd,    ^he  "  priest-codex  "  was  framed  after  the  captivity,  and 
iser^^d  in  the  heart  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
inon.  was  modified  accordingly.    Whatever  myths  were  float- 
ig  Ground  were  industriously  gathered  and  inserted  in  the 
ppr^>priate  places,  and  thus  a  strong  prima  facie  case  made 
>ut,  tliat  the  entire  scheme  had  a  superhuman  source,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  divine  authority.    But  we  ask,  why  was  not  this 
WW-  attempt  more  successful  ?    The  heads  of  the  nation,  after 
the    return   from  exile,  had  the  whole  matter  in  their   own 
naads.    They  could  manipulate  the  sacred  books  without  any 
fear  of  being  called  to  account    Why,  then,  did  they  do  their 
*°rk  so  imperfectly?     Why  did  they  leave  so  many  gaps  in 
^e  narrative;  so  many  points  which  could  be  misconstrued; 
a  tnany  details  which  a  critical  eye  could  detect  as  inconsist- 
ent with  its  assumed  character  ?    Why  did  they  not  assimilate 
Llr*gs  and  Chronicles?     Why  did  they  not  rectify  the  use  of 
^him  and  Jehovah  in  Genesis,  so  as  to  forestall  the  endeav- 
~    made  to  find  two,  four,  or  six  different  authors  at  work 
^Dn  that  singular  and  invaluable  record  ?    The  Scripture,  as 
stands,  has  many  features  which    invite   criticism.     The 
iters,  like  men  conscious  of  telling  the  truth,  are  not  partic- 
to  dove-tail  one  narrative  into  another,  but  with  a  noble 
plicity,  perform  their  work  as  if  assured  that  results  would 
e  care  of  themselves.     But  this  is  not  the  method  of  men 
o  invent  an  elaborate  scheme  and  work  over  a  variety  of 
matter,  subtracting  and  adding  in  such  a  way  as  to  change 
whole  tone  and  color  of  the  narrative.    Such  men  always 
^"^rer  their  tracks.     They  certainly  do  not  leave  apparent  an- 
^Ironisms  and  other  discrepancies  which  would  be  sure  to 
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attract  attention  and  awaken  doubt.    We  have  a  right,  there —  ^ 
fore,  to  insist  that  the  entire  literary  structure  of  the  Ol 
Testament  is  directly  opposed  to  this  singular  theory.    Eve 
page  bears  the  stamp  of  simplicity  and  directness,  utterly  a 
war  with  the  conception  that  the  collection  has  been  re- writ 
ten  and  modified  so  as  to  turn  it  completely  aside  from  i 
original  character. 

But.  further,  the  theory  is   most  improbable  in  the  lig 
of  all  experience.     Professor  Kuenen  is  by  no  means  the  fir 
to  advocate  the  genesis  of  monotheism  by  a  slow  proce 
which  began  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  worship  of  nature,  an 
at  last  reached  the  conception  of  one  supreme  and  all-perfe 
Being.     His  only  novelty  lies  in  claiming  that  this  is  the  re — 
sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  stripped  of  the  false  coverin 
put  upon  it  by  an  ambitious  hierarchy.     But  the  conceptio 
however  natural  and  reasonable  in  itself,  is  one  that  has  r 
basis  in  the  records  of  the  race.     No   parallel    instance 
what  is  claimed  for  the  Jews  can  be  shown  anywhere  el 


Polytheism  in  China  and  India,  and  Dualism  in  Persia  nev    ^r 
led  to  Monotheism,  nor  did  the  latter  even  obtain  a  name  ari  «J 
a  place  among  them  except  by  importation,  and  that  frc^m 
those  who  held  it  as  a  revealed  truth.     The  Greeks  ma«J« 
greater  advances  in  civilization  than  any  other  people  of  t^i* 
ancient   world.     Yet,   notwithstanding  all  that  they  accoi 
plished  in  science,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  their  P< 
theon  was  as  well  peopled  at  the  close  of  their  career  as       ** 
was  at  the  beginning.     A  certain  supremacy  was  assigned     to 
Zeus,  king  of  gods  and   men,  but  this  lordship  was  in  no 
sense  akin  to  the  one  God  of  revelation.     Multitudes  becarn^ 
disbelievers  in  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  and  laughed    »* 
the  stories  of  the  mythology,  but  they  were  content  to  rema**1 
sceptics,  and  instead  of  exchanging  the  wrong  faith  for 
right  one,  exchanged  it  for  no  faith  at  all.     The  same  may 
said  of  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  our  era.     The  o^ 
heathen    cults   had  lost  their  power,  but  the  upper  class 
were  Pantheists,  and  the  lower  addicted  themselves  to  t: 
worship  of  the   emperor.*    A   pure    monotheism   never  pi 
vailed  except  by  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.     Yet,  if  th^ 
is  a  law  of  natural  and  normal  progress  in  these  things,   ^— ^\ 
which  the  low  and  sensual  ripen  slowly  into  the  lofty  au  ^ """"^ 
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tied,  and  gods  many  at  last  give  place  to  One  Sole  Ruler 
Judge,  surely  it  is  in  the  classic  lands  that  we  might 
ect  most  clearly  to  see  it.     But  the  fact  is,  that  neither 
il  nor  race  nor  culture  exerts  any  visible  effect  in  this  direc- 
Always  and  everywhere   man,   left   to   himself,    goes 
rnward  instead  of  upward  in  his  objects  of  worship.     The 
ount  of  human  degeneracy  given  by  the  apostle    Paul,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  still  remains 
without  a  successful  or  even  plausible  contradiction.     It  is, 
alas,  a  melancholy  truth  that  when  men  know  God  they  do 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.     Of  this  truth  the 
recorded  history  of  the  Jews,  taken  in  its  natural  meaning, 
is  one  continuous  illustration.     The  true  God  revealed  him- 
self to  them,  but  they  had  a  passion  for  going  astray,  and 
their  annals  show  a  constant  series  of  relapses  into  polythe- 
istic  idolatry,  from  which  they  never  recovered  except  by  aid 
from   without.     And  yet  we  are  asked,   in    the    face   of  all 
human  experience,  to  believe  that  this  same  people  pursued 
just    the  opposite  course, — that  beginning  as  a  horde  of  sen- 
sual, barbarous,  and  fierce  savages,  they  developed  a  nisus 
toward  better  things,  and  at  last,  as  the  crown  of  their  efforts, 
reached  the  loftiest  monotheism  known  to  man.     We  insist 
that    this  is  improbable  in  the  last  degree.     It  is  easy  to  say, 
"Polytheism   everywhere   disappears   before   the   march    of 
c|vil£zation,"  but  when  we   ask  for  the  proof  from  history, 
there  is  no   answer.     The  evidence  is  all  the   other   way. 
^•v^n  when  Aristophanes  made  sport  of  the  Olympian  deities 
°n     the  stage,  that  fact  hardly  affected  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple.     «« The  fickle  Greek,  at  evening,  in  the  comedy,  laughed 
at  fclie  same  gods  to  whom  the  next  morning,  in  their  temples, 
e_     offered   sacrifice."*      But   Julius    Caesar   and   Augustus, 
nei^lier  of  whom  made  any  concealment  of  his  unbelief  in  the 
P^I^ular  mythology,  so  far  from  adopting  an  intelligent  mono- 
^^ism,  became  slaves  of  superstition,  and  believed  in  omens 
11  *4  talismans  and  magical  formulae. 
•^  ^Sfor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  views  of  Prof. 
^**«ien  should  ever  secure  general  adoption  in  any  commu- 
l^y,  results  precisely  similar  would  follow.     Men  will  have 
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some  connection  with  the  invisible  world  and  the  powers  that 
1  control  it,  and  if  this  irresistible  impulse  is  not  gratified  in  a 
legitimate  way,  and  by  reasonable  objects  of  faith,  it  will  find 
satisfaction  even  in  abject  and  puerile  superstitions.  It  is 
melancholy  to  anticipate  such  effects  from  all  the  toil  and 
learning  which  the  Professor  has  bestowed  through  so  many 
years  upon  the  sacred  volume,  but  truth  leaves  no  alterna 
tive.  And  that  we  have  not  misjudged  the  tenor  and  issue 
of  his  labors  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Westminster 
Review  (Oct,  1879),  while  applauding  the  recent  work  don 
under  his  supervision  by  Drs.  Oort  and  Hooykaas,  expressl)r%^- 
calls  it  the  "  Bibleless  Bible,"  which  is  indeed  the  best  possi —  m 
ble  designation  of  it.  It  is  not  simply  the  play  of  Hamle 
with  Hamlet  omitted ;  it  is  that  play  with  everything  left  ou 
but  the  ghost  And  therefore,  any  success  which  this  theo 
may  attain,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  temporary.  No- 
only  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  is  it  untenable,  but  for 
its  utter  emptiness  and  vanity.  It  is  opposed  alike  to  th» 
undying  instincts  of  humanity  in  respect  to  God  and  immor 


tality,  and  to  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  human  soul  ir 
reference  to  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption.     It  is  not  merel— 
the  heart  and  the  flesh  of  the  believer  that  cry  out  for  th 
Living  God,  but  man — every  man — and  in  every  age.     Th 
very  limitations  of  our  nature,  its  weakness,  its  sorrows,  i 
fluctuations,  call  aloud  for  something  higher,  better,  strong 
than  itself;  some  Rock  of  the  ages  upon  which  it  can  res 
some  voice  to  speak  across  the  gulf  between  the  seen  an 
the  unseen.     Still   more  under   the   sense  of  guilt  and  tl»- 
utter  hopelessness  of  self-extrication  does  the  soul  yearn  f< 
a  ray  of  hope  from  the  skies,  for  something  that  comes  do\ir~ 
from  a  higher  plane  than  man,  and  therefore  is  able  to  spe 
with  authority  and  instil  the  sense  of  forgiveness.     This  Ion 
ing  the  old  Bible  meets  and  satisfies,  but  the  "  Bible  for  Lear 
ers  "does  not.     And  therefore  men  will  have  none  of  it,  n 
withstanding  its  learning,  its  acuteness,.its  fine  phrases,  a 
its  professed  concern  for  truth  and  religion. 

Talbot  W.  Chambers. 


VI. 
A.  PLEA  FOR  EVANGELICAL  APOLOGETICS. 

INHERE  is  much  said  in  these  days  about  the  necessity  of 

a  re-statement  of  the  evidences  for  our  Christian  faith 

°  rneet  the  wants  of  the  present  time ;  and  the  idea  is  often 

^v^nced  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  some  depreciation  of  the 

.at>Ors  of  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  against 

nfi<ielity  in  the  past,  and  even  sometimes  to  suggest  that  the 

rSTViments  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  decisive,  no  longer 

^*^.in  their  validity.     Much  of  this  may  be  safely  set  down  to 

ln^teenth  century  conceit,  the  notion  that  our  "thought"  is 

s°    €l advanced"  that  all  old  ideas,  even  those  of  the  giants 

vv^o  were  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  are  too  small  to  fit  our 

Steady  enlarged  intellects. 

-^\nd  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  as  new  attacks 
^•re    made,  new  defences  are  needed ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
^^ fence  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  attack.    Thus 
lt  rnay  come  to  pass,  that  even  the  strongest  and  best  presen- 
tation of  the  evidences,  which  proved  amply  sufficient  for  the 
^itiergency  which  called  it  forth,  may  not  be  fully  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  subsequent  encounter.     This  we  take  to 
he  the  position  of  things  at  the  present  time.     Infidelity  has 
changed  the  mode  of  its  attack.     It  has  redoubled  the  vigor 
°f  its  onset.     It  has  made  an  alliance  with  forces  which,  in  all 
former  conflicts,  were  hostile  to  it.'     Hence  the  call  for  re- 
statement of  the  evidences.     But  it  is  our  conviction  that  on 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  not  the  substance  of  the  old 
argTuments  so  much  as  the  method  of  presentation  needs  re- 
consideration ;  and,  further,  that  the  change  which  is   most 
needed  is  in  the  direction  of  a  more  evangelical  and  biblical 
Method. 

That  preaching  is  most  evangelical  and  biblical  which  puts 

01  /<*oi\ 
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Christ  in  the  foreground  and  centre,  so  that  His  person  am 
work  are  always  conspicuous,  and  whatever  is  said  on  relates 
subjects  is  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  attention 
and  not  away  from,  the  central  figure.     The  preaching  of  th» 
Gospel  is  the  preaching  of  Christ;  and  whatever  of  biblia 
exposition,  or  ethical  disquisition,  or  doctrinal  discussion  thei 
may  be,  must  circle  round  Him,  as  it  were,  in  the  rear,  bi 
never  come  in  front,  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  prominence. 

It  has  been  different  with  our  Christian  Apologetics, 
that  department  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  Christ  in  tl 
foreground.     .That  position  of  honor  is  almost  invariably  a 
corded  to  the  Bible  as  a  book,  or  to  Christianity  as  a  systei 
The  first  question  of  Apologetics  has  not  been  whether  Chi 
be  the  Son  of  God,  but  whether  the  Bible  be  the  Word 
God,  or  whether  Christianity  be  the  true  religion.    The  usi 
course  has  been,  after  laying  down  the  fundamentals  of  natuar-a. 
religion,   and  showing  the  antecedent  probability  of  God's 
givfng  some  additional  revelation  to  supplement  that  of  nature, 
and  specially  to  meet  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner,  to  pass    at 
once  to  the  Bible  as  the  Revelation  which  God  has  given  for 
the  purpose,  or  else  to  the  complex  idea  of  Christianity  as    a 
system,  embracing  no  one  knows  how. much  of  vague  content 
and  of  disputed  doctrine.     The  result  is,  that,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  revealed  religion,  the  inquirer  is  confronted  with 
a  large  and  complicated  and  much-debated  subject,  present- 
ing innumerable  difficulties  which  it  is  easy  to  raise  and  hard 
to  answer ;  and  he  is  discouraged  and  repelled  at  the  very 
outset.    It  is  true  that  the  mischief  has  been,  to  a  great  extents 
neutralized  by  the  care  which  has  generally  been  taken  to  re  - 
mind  the  inquirer  that,  while  the  road  is  long,  and  toilsome^ 
and  difficult  by  the  way  of  the  intellect,  it  is  not  so  by  the  wa; 
of  the  heart ;  that  a  sinner  may  come  to  Christ  without  an; 
preliminary  investigations  about  the  Bible  or  Christianity,  amft 
by  a  direct  and  immediate  exercise  of  faith  in  Him,  receive 
such  inward  light  and  enjoy  such  an  experience  of  savin? 
grace,  that  many  of  his  difficulties  will  be  removed  at  onc^ 
and  those  which  remain  will  not  interfere  with  his  peace  an 
progress.     But  the  question  seems    scarcely  to  have  bee 
raised  whether  it  is  actually  necessary  that  the  path  of  their*' 
tellect  should  be  so  much  more  circuitous.     If  an  inquirer  win 
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.ddition  %to  the  belief  in  God  which  most  men  have,  has  a 
se  of  moral  need  springing  from  a  consciousness  of  sin,  is 
t       once  pointed  to  Christ  without  any  further  preparation  ; 
irWy  may  not  an  inquirer,  who  is  intellectually  convinced  of 
He   being  of  God,  and  the  need  there  is  of  some,  further  reve- 
attion,  be  at  once  led  to  Christ,  without  being  required  first  to 
wresde  with  the  question,  whether  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, etc.,  be  a  divine  revelation,  or  with  the  question,  whether 
tl\e   complex  creed,  which  enters  into  his  instructor's,  or  his 
own  idea  of  "  Christianity,"  be  the  truth  of  God  ?     Why  may 
not  the  first  and  main  inquiry  be,  whether  Christ,  the  Christ 
of  history,  be  the  Revelation  of  God  which  the  soul  needs, 
wH  ether  He  be  not  the  Truth  of  which  the  man  is  in  search  ? 
W*hen  we  are  asked  the  way  of  salvation,  we  do  not  say, 
"  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  Bible,  therefore  believe  the 
Bible;"  nor,  "Christianity  is  the  true  religion,  therefore  ac- 
cept it"     No ;  we  present  Christ  at  once,  using  only  so  much 
°f  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  perhaps  only  a  few  sentences,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  get  the  Saviour  before  the  mind  and 
h^art,  knowing  full  well  that,  if  once  He  is  accepted,  there 
w*ll  be  no  fear  for  the  rest.     Now,  is  there  any  reason  why,  in 
"*e  systematic  treatment  of  the  evidences,  we  should  have 
e^^rso  much  to  say  and  to  prove  about  the  Bible  as  an  in- 
spired book,  or  Christianity  as  the  true  religion,  before  we 
na.ve  a  word  to  say  about  Christ  Himself?     Is  there  any 
r^3.son  why  our  Apologetics,  presenting  the  truth  to  the  intel- 
lect, should  be  less  evangelical  in  its  method  than  our  Homi- 
letics,  presenting  the  truth  to  the  heart  ? 

-As  an  illustration  of  how  little  has  been  thought  of  this 
order  in  the  past,  we  may  refer  to  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
sPiritual  works  on  the  evidences,  that  of  Dr.  Hopkins.     The 
f u9Ject  of  method  was  before  his  mind  quite  prominently,  as 
,s  Evident  from  his  third  chapter,  in  which  he  gives  excellent 
re^sons  for  taking  the  "  internal  evidences  "  before  the  "  ex- 
,ernal,"  thus  reversing  the  order  which  had  been  previously 
la  Use — a  change  which  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  evan- 
gelical direction.    Yet,  even  he  elaborates  nine  arguments  for 
*^ristianity  before  he  presents  "  the  condition,  character,  and 
a*His  of  Christ";  and  when  he  does  reach  this  point,  he  does 
°*  give  it  a  separate,  substantive  position,  but  simply  brings 
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it  in  as  the  tenth  and  last  argument  of  the  series  of  interns 
evidences  of  Christianity.     And  it  is  not  only  in  the  more  fo 
mal  treatises  covering  the  whole  ground  that  the  claims  c 
Christ  are  postponed  till  those  of  the  Bible  or  Christianity  a 
considered,  but  even  in  those  monographs  where  attention 
restricted  to  the  Christological  part  of  the  argument,  the  san 
order  of  thought  will  show  itself.     Take,  as  an  instance 
this,  the  admirable  little  work  of  Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexand 
of  Edinburgh,  entitled  "Christ  and  Christianity."     The  ti 
would  certainly  warrant  the   expectation  that  the  order 
thought  would  be,  Christ  first,  afterward  Christianity.     Bui 
is  not.     He  begins  by  speaking  of  Christianity  as  "the  one 
religion  for  man,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say  (p.  9),  "  Let  it     t>e 
remembered  that  Christianity  comes  to  us  in  an  objective  form 
— in  the  form  of  a  book,"  and,  further  on,  "  It  is  not  only  to 
certain  cardinal  verities  that  the  Christian  must  yield  his  cor- 
dial assent,  but  to  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  boo&. 
....   It  is  only  as  he  has  satisfied  himself  on  solid  grounds 
that  the  book,  as  a  book,  is  entitled  to  his  homage,  that  he 
will  be  prepared  to  bow  to  it  with  that  docility  which  is 
quired."     (The  italics  are  his  own).     It  is  not  till  the  secon 
part  that  the  person  of  Christ  comes  in  at  all.     Peter  Bayne~- 
"  Testimony  of  Christ  to  Christianity  "  presents  the  claims  C^ 
the  personal  Christ  with  great  directness  and  power ;  but    *  ^ 
not  the  title  he  uses  significant  ?     The  idea  evidently  is  th^^~ 
Christianity  is  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  Christ  is  a  witne?^15^    . 
to  prove  it.     The  question  does  not  seem  to  have  suggest^r- 
itself,  whether  Christ  Himself  be  not  Christianity,  and  wh 
we  call  Christianity  a  witness  to  Him  rather  than  He  to  it 

The   method   for  which   we  contend  is  to  present  Chri 
first,  and  the  claims  which  He  makes  on  our  confidence.     L 
the  first  effort  be  to  lead  the  inquirer  to  believe  in  Him.     L 
Moses  and  Joshua  stand  aside,  till  a  greater  than  either 
introduced.     Let  even  the  Evangelists  be  nothing  more  th 
good,    trustworthy   witnesses,    to  begin   with.     Few  can 
men  will  stumble  at  that,  and  even  if  they  do,  they  are  m 
likely  to  be  captivated  by  the  wonders  of  the  life  and  char- 
ter of  Him  to  whom  they  bear  witness,  than  convinced 
any  argument  for  their  inspiration  that  can  at  that  stage 
presented.     It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  less  o 
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ous  arguments  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  witnesses,  after 
the  more  obvious  arguments  for  the  divine  authority  of  Him, 
to  whom  they  witness,  have  been  presented  in  all  their 
strength.  It  is  important  that  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  be 
directed  to  Christ  as  speedily,  and  kept  there  as  steadily,  as 
possible.  After  His  claims  are  felt  and  acknowledged,  it 
will  be  easy  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  all  that  can  be  fairly  included  under  Chris- 
tianity as  a  system. 

On  behalf  of  this  method  we  have  to  urge,  first,  that  it  is 
the  scriptural  method.     The  apostles  had  to  deal  with  intel- 
lectual doubters,  as  well  as  with  those   who   were  morally 
averse  to  the  Gospel ;   yet  they  invariably  presented  Christ 
as  the  first  object  of  faith.     They  made  frequent  use  of  the 
Old    Testament  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  especially  in   dealing 
with  those  who  were  already  grounded  in  the  belief  of  them ; 
but  we  never  find  them  urging  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
first    thing,  and  faith  in  Christ  simply  as  the  result  of  their 
acceptance.     When  Paul  preached  on  Mars'  Hill,  he  did  not 
fry  first  to  convince  his  heathen  audience  of  the  divine  author- 
rty   of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but   passed  at  once  from  the 
c°nrirnon  ground  of  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  to  the  set- 
tJngT    forth  of  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.     No  one  indeed 
would  gather  from  anything  in  the  apostolic  writings  that 
their  idea  was  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  in  a  book,' and 
that,  by  receiving  that  book,  a  Saviour  would  be  found  in  its 
Pa8T^s.     It  was  rather  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  in  His 
^°n,  who  is  therefore  urged  on  the  acceptance  of  men  ;  and 
wh^n  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  or  their  own  witness  is 
referred  to,  it  is  not  as  an  objective  revelation  to  be  received 
#as    such,  but  simply  as  an  inspired  testimony  to  Him.     The 
!re^    is  not :  God,  who  has  given  us  the  books  of  the  Old 
*  e^fcament,  is  now  preparing  for  us  the  books  of  the  New ; 
ut»     "  God,   who  at  sundry   times   and   in   divers    manners* 
sP^-lce  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
A*es^  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  (literally,  in)  His  Son." 
^n^i  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  apostle  Peter,  speaking 
"^Viose  prophets,  represents  them  as  "searching  what  or 
,.   ^-t  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them, 
**       signify,  when    it  testified  beforehand  the   sufferings   of 
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Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow,"  so  that,  in  thei 
view,  the  personal  Christ  was  regarded  as  the  Alpha  anc 
Omega  even  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  deriving 
authority  from  Him  rather  than  He  from  them.     Most  explici 
of  all  is  the  apostle  John,  who  insists  so  strongly,  both  in  hi 
gospel  and  in  his  first  epistle,  that  the  personal  Christ  is  /> 
Word,  that  "  the  Life  was  the   Light  of  men."     "  God 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  " — not  a  book  or  a  religioi 
but — "  His  only  begotten  Son." 

Most  significant  of  all  is  the  example  of  Christ  Himsel 
While  He  very  frequently  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  Scri] 
ures  as  of  divine  authority,  He  never  presses  them  as 
objective  revelation  to  be  received  as  such.  He  alwa; 
guides  the  faith  of  His  hearers  directly  to  Himself.  In  tl 
one  passage  where  He  expressly  sets  forth  the  duty 
searching  the  Scriptures  (John  v.  39),  the  reason  He  giv 
is  not  that  they  are  an  objective  revelation — He  rather  di 
courages  that  idea  by  the  significant  words :  "  in  them 
think  ye  have  eternal  life  " — but  simply  this  :  "  for  they  a 
they  which  testify  of  me."  When  He  sets  forth  the  order 
faith,  it  is  not :  "  Ye  believe  in  the  Old  Testament,  belie 
also  in  the  New ; "  but,  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
me."  And  still  more  pointedly :  "  I  am  the  Way,  and  tJ 
Truth,  and  the  Life."  We  do  not  forget  when  we  are  preac 
ing  the  Gospel,  that  Christ  said,  "  I  am  the  Way."  We 
not  forget,  when  we  are  ministering  to  believers,  that 
said,  "  I  am  the  Life."  Why  should  we  forget,  when  we  a~*~^ 
dealing  with  doubters,  that  He  said,  "I  am  the  truth ~  ~  ■ 
The  words  of  the  risen  Saviour,  in  the  opening  passage  ^^* 
the  Apocalypse,  indicate  the  true  scriptural  order,  all 
of  sequence  and  importance :  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omej 
the  First  and  the  Last ;  and  what  thou  seest,  write  * * 
a  book." 

Referring  to  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  shot-*  1  ** 
afterward  speak  through  the  apostles,  Christ  said  that  E~*"*e 
would  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  would  testify  of  Him.  ^^r^ 
have  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  the  fact  that  those  Scri  J^*" 
ures  which  come  to  us  through  inspiration  of  the  Hcy^J 
Ghost,  call  so  little  attention  to  themselves  in  any  part,  fc>*-** 
always   keep  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  great  object    <>** 
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wHicli  the  minds  of  men  should  rest.     In  the  gospels,  how 
entirely   is   the   personality   of  the   authors,    and    even   the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  Himself,  kept  out  of  sight,  so  that   the 
readers  may  see  "Jesus  only/'     And  so  with  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament.     The  apostle  Paul  indeed  was  con- 
strained, by  the   peculiarity  of  his  position,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  objections  which  had  been  raised  to  his 
official  authority,  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  fully 
accredited    apostle   and    qualified   to   testify  the    things   of 
Christ;    but  even  with  him  this  was  exceptional,  and  evi- 
dently distasteful,  while  no  one  is  more  careful  than  he  to  put 
forward  the  personal  Christ  as  the  great  object  of  faith,  and 
the   sole  foundation  on  which  the  Christian  temple  should  be 
reared.     And,  when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  author- 
ltY  and  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  that  passage  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  locus  classicus  of  the  doctrine  of 
Inspiration  (2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16),  he  is  careful  to  urge  the  cen- 
^^  importance  of  "  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

^V"hile  little  attention  is  called  by  the  inspired  writers  to 
themselves  or  their  writings,  there  is  still  less  said  of  Christi- 
ar**ty  as  a  system.     There  is  a  striking  absence  of  all  those 
a**s^ract  terms  with  which  all  modern  Christian  literature,  and 
esP^cially  our  apologetic  literature,  is  so  profusely  adorned. 
1  n.^  word  "  Christianity  "  does  not  occur  at  all,  and  we  can 
***lrilc  of  no  expression  which  can  be  fairly  considered  its 
ecl*Jivalent.     We   look   in   vain   for   any   reference   to    "  the 
**-**r-istian   religion. v     The  word   "religion"    occurs  in  only 
t*1I"^e  places,  and  in  none  of  them  is  it  used  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  in  which  we  use  it  now.     It  may  seem  to  some 
str^nge,  that  the  New  Testament  could  have  been  written, 
lr°ni  beginning  to  end,  without  any  use  of  words  which  we 
"nd  necessary  on  every  page  of  our  writings  which  refer  to 
***^    same   subjects.      The    explanation    is    very   significant. 
*^Here  we  should  write    "  Christianity "  the  apostles  write 
"  ^fcrist"     Instead  of  "  the  Christian  religion,"  they  write, 
.  t*le  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "  the  truth  in  Jesus,"  or 
sJ^lply  "  the  faith,"  meaning  the  faith  which  has  Christ  for  its 
^^ct     From  all  which  it  seems  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
*Ptural  method  of  presenting  the  truth  to  the  intellect,  as 
*  as  to  the  conscience  and  heart,  is  to  put  Christ  Himself 
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always  in  the  front     The  evangelical  method  of  apologetic 
is  certainly  the  scriptural  method. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  working  advantage 
of  the  method  we  are  urging.     And  we  shall  find  it  of  gre 
value  for  the  accomplishment  of  both  the  great  purposes  o 
Christian  Apologetics,  which  are  to  guide  the  inquirer  int 
the  truth,  and  to  defend  the  truth  against  its  assailants. 

The  main  advantage,  for   purposes  of  instruction,  is  o 
which  has  been  already  adverted  to  in  explaining  the  metho 
viz  :  this,  that  it  is  the  natural  order  of  thought,  from  the  siir-_ 
pier  to  the  more  complex.     The  importance  of  a  simple  a 
progressive  order  of  thought  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated- 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Des  Cartes,  who  may  be  consi^ 
ered  as  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy  in  its  critical  deve= 


opmerit,  began  his  investigations  with  the  subject  of  Metho*- 

and  published  as  the  Introduction  to  his  works  "  A  Discoui 

on  the  Method  of  Rightly  Conducting  the  Reason."     In  th        £tt 

discourse  he  lays  down  two  leading  rules,  one  negative  ai »  d 

the  other  positive.     The  negative  rule  is  the   famous   onz — "me 
about  doubting  everything  to  begin  with,  and  so  reducing  tl 
mind,  so  far  as  its  beliefs  are  concerned,  to  a  sheet  of  whi 
paper.     The  positive  rule  is  as  follows :  "  To  conduct 
thoughts  in  such  order  that,  by  commencing  with  objects 
simplest  and  easiest  to  know,  I  might  ascend  by  little  ai 
little,  and,  as  it  were,  step  by  step,  to  the  knowledge  of 
more  complex."     Now,  modern  scepticism  is  so  faithful  in  i. 
application  of  the  Cartesian  negative  that  we  cannot  meet 
to  advantage  without  a  faithful  application  of  the  Cartesi; 
positive.     But  the  positive  rule  of  Des  Cartes,  obvious 
obviously  important  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  been  little  r 
garded  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  the  Christian  evidence 
The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  most  diffici* 
questions  in  the  entire  compass  of  Theology.     It  cannot 
discussed  and  settled  without   encountering  a  multitude 
difficulties,    many   of  which    may   prove    serious  stumblinj 
blocks  in  the  way  of  an  inquirer,  who  has  as  yet  no  sol 
ground  on  which  to  stand.     On  the  other  hand,  no  such  dil 
culties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  presentation  of  Christ.     Evi 
infidels,  who  have  shown   themselves  most  unscrupulous 
attacking  the  Bible,  dare  not  attack  Him.     His  credenti; 
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from  the  miracles  He  wrought,  which  being  more  diffi- 
cult,   ought  of  course  to  be  presented  later,  are  easily  exhib- 
ited and  easily  recognized.     His  life  and  character  shine  out 
with    such  lustre  that  even  the  most  strongly  prejudiced  will 
be    unable  entirely  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it.     There  are,  of 
course,  moral  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  Christ,  which  no 
method  of  presentation  can  overcome,  which  only  the  Spirit 
of  God  can  remove ;  but,  so  far  as  the  intellect  is  concerned, 
it  would  seem  a  much  more  hopeful  course  to  begin  with  the 
revelation  which  God  has  given  of  Himself  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  and  from  that  as  a  vantage  ground,  to  advance  to  the 
belief  of  all  that  holy  men  of  old,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
'ave  written,  than  to  attempt  to  reach  the  goal  by  the  reverse 
method. 

It   is  not  forgotten,  that  there  is  a  very  wide  interval  be- 
tween that  admiration  of  Christ  as  a  man,  which  no  intelligent 
person  can  refuse,  and  that  trust  in  Him,  as  the  Son  of  God 
and    Saviour  of  the  world,  which  true  faith  in  Him  implies. 
But    does  not  the  one  naturally  lead  to  the  other?     And  is 
not     the  inquirer  far  more  likely  to  grow  into  this  faith  by  the 
contemplation  of  Christ  Himself,  than  to  reach  it  by  first  as- 
suring himself  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God,  and 
then  that  they  dogmatically  teach  the  Deity  of  Christ?     It  is 
instructive  to  notice  how  our  Lord  Himself  dealt  in  this  mat- 
ter Avith  His  disciples.     It  is  evident  that  at  first  they  had  no 
adequate  idea  of  His  Divine  dignity.     But  instead  of  dog- 
matically  teaching  them  the  truth  in  relation  to  His  Person, 
"e    led  them  gradually  up  to  it  by  manifesting  Himself  to 
thern.     After  they  had  been  some  time  with  Him,  we  find 
^ern,  in  amazement  at  the  calming  of  the  lake,  saying  one  to 
another,  "  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds 
nc*  the  sea  obey  Him?"     It  was  not  till  the  critical  interview 
^-aesarea  Philippi,  well  on  in  His  ministry,  that  the  pointed 
"u^stion  was  put,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?"  and  the  answer 
jat**ef  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God." 
•       *He  same  way  the  sincere  inquirer  (for  it  is  only  the  sincere 
*luirer  we  are  now  thinking  of)  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
t   ^^h  the  truth  in  regard  to  Christ's  Divinity  by  being  pointed 
j     ^-hrist   Himself,  and  led  to  dwell  upon  His  claims  and  cre- 
^^ials  as  the  Messiah,  than  by  having  his  attention  diverted 
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to  the  large  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  ii 
order  that  after  he  is  satisfied  on  that  question,  he  may  b< 
constrained  to  accept  the  other  on  the  authority  of  an  inspire* 
dogmatic  statement. 

But  it  may  be  objected  here,  that  since  in  order  to  presents'  m 
Christ  at  all  we  must  make  use  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
least  a  part  of  it,  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  begin  witl 
the  Old,  and  thus  follow  the  order  which  God  Himself  hi 
followed  in  unfolding  His  truth  to  men.     In  order  to  meer 
this  objection,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish  between  tin 
dogmatic  and  the  historic  use  of  the  Bible.     It  is  a  grea" 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  by  postponing  the  question  as  to  thi 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  we  preclude  ourselves  th» 
use  of  the  books  either  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  Ne^ 
Time  was  indeed  when  there  seemed  to  be  only  the  tw 
alternatives,   when  the  prevalent  infidelity  represented 
Scriptures  as  the  work  of  impostors,  who  fraudulently  invente 
the  whole  thing,  history  and  all.     But  it  is  far  otherwise  no 
The  infidelity  of  the  day  accepts  in  the  main  the  Scriptu 
history.     It  takes  great  liberties  with  it  indeed,  especially 
the  way  of  "eliminating"  the  miraculous  element  from  i 
but  it  never  attempts  to  do  away  with  it  altogether.     Aft 
the  most  relendess  of  the  literary  and  historic  critics  ha 
done  their  worst,  enough  is  left  to  show  a  providential 
ration  for  the  coming  Christ ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  need 
to  begin  with.    After  all,  the  framework  of  the  Jewish  histo 
is  all  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  Christian  apologi 
and  that  he  can  have  without  any  controversy,  and  witho 
encountering  the  storm  of  opposition  which  the  attempt 
initio  to  establish  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Old  Test 
ment  will  inevitably  raise.     It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  ev 
the  evangelist  Matthew,  writing  specially  for  the  Jews,  a 
having  so  prominently  before  his  mind  the  idea  of  the  ful 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  should  begin  his 
pel,  not  with  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  a  genealogy ;  while  the  other  evangelists  make  only  t 
briefest  references  to  the  prophets  who  have  gone  befo: 
and  proceed  at  once  to  set  the  man  Christ  Jesus  before  th 
readers.     What  we   contend   for  is,  not  that  the   Bible 
closed,  but  that  when  it  is  first  opened,  it  be  used,  not  as  ^ 
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marie  revelation,  but  as  simple  history ;  and  that  only  so 

much  of  it  be  used  as  may  seem  necessary  in  order  to  bring 

tKe  Person  of  Christ  before  the  inquirer's  mind,  so  that  his 

thoughts  may  rest  upon  Him,  until  he  see  His  glory,  "the 

glory  as  of  the  Only  begotten  of  the  Father."    Then  the  way 

is  prepared  for  his  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  work  it 

is  to  guide  into  all  the  truth — all  the  truth  which  is  incidentally 

unfolded  along  the  line  of  that  historical  development  which 

is  the  main  feature  of  the  written  Word. 

Further,  by  following  this  method,  we  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  deal  most  effectually  with  certain  a  priori  objec- 
tion s,  in  which  the  infidelity  of  the  time  intrenches  itself. 
Chief  of  these  is  the  alleged  utter  improbability  of  the  mirac- 
ulous.    We  shall  come  to  this  by  and  by.     Let  us  first  look 
at  a.  more  sweeping,  though  perhaps  less  deeply-rooted,  prej- 
udice.  .We  refer  to  the  alleged  improbability  of  God's  reveal- 
lriS    Himself  in  a  book,  especially  a  book  which  has  grown  up 
,ri    *lie  incidental,  not  to  say  accidental,  way  the  Bible  has, 
and    which  has  been  left  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  history  for 
'5s     preservation  and  transmission,  without  even  the  precau- 
tlon   which  was  taken  with  the  Decalogue,  of  having  at  least 
°n^    authentic  copy  engraven  in  stone — a  book,  moreover, 
^"icrh  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  given  rise  to  endless  differ- 
of  opinion,  even  among  those  who  thoroughly  believe 
truly  love  it,  as  to  what  its  precise  teaching  is  on  many 
SXlt>jects  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  slight  importance. 
^*  c>Atf  the  way  in  which  objections  of  this  kind  have  been  usually 
^*^alt  with,  has  been  to  point  out  that  we  are  not  the  proper 
J**d  ges  as  to  the  form  or  style  or  attendant  circumstances  of 
ttie    revelation  which  God  may  be  pleased  to  give  us.     All 
wHich  is  perfectly  true.     But  is  it  not  far  better  if  we  can  take 
a^ay  the  entire  ground  of  the  objection  by  showing  that  the 
"iole  is  not  the  revelation  God  has  given  ;  that  the  revelation 
which  God  has  given,  and  which  He  calls  upon  us  to  accept, 

l\-n°t  t'le  w"tten»  but  the  Living  Word;  and  that  the  main 

°oject  of  the  inspired  Scriptures  is  to  point  men   to  Him, 

^l^h  purpose  they  serve  quite  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 

I^STaven  in   stone  and  preserved  in  the  pyramids,  and  far 

*t^r  than  if  they  had  dropped  all  stereotyped  from  God  out 

heaven  ? 
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/V.s     for  the  wings,  .it  is  a  question  whether  they  would  not  be 
betrfcer  angels  without  them.     The  art,  at  all  events,  in  paint- 
ings  a  good  angel,  is  not  in  producing  the  wings,  but  in  drawing 
the     face  and  the  form.     It  is  in  that  which  is  human  in  the 
picture  that  the  glory  and  the  beauty  are  found.    Thus,  if  God 
is    to  reveal  Himself  at  all,  so  as  to  come  within  the  range  of 
our*  immediate  knowledge,  which  is  just  what  the  sceptic  is 
disposed  to  insist  on,  reason  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  it 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  man ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  of 
a  spectral  form  is  out  of  the  question,  we  are  led  to  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  living  man.     And 
there  He  is  !     There  He  stands,  eyes  beaming  with  highest 
intelligence,  face  wreathed  in  the  most  attractive  smile,  heart 
beating  with  the  warmest  love,  v.oice  soft  and  tremulous  with 
suppressed  emotion,  as  in  tenderest  tones  He  speaks,  and 
says    in  answer  to  the  sceptical  disciple's  appeal:   "Have  I 
been  so  long  time  with  thee  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me, 
Philip?     He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father." 

After  having  shown   the  antecedent  probability  of  God's 
revealing  Himself  in  a  human  life,  how  easy  and  natural  is  it 
t(>   pass  on,  and  show  that  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  in 
every  respect  the  kind  of  life  which  one  would  reasonably 
e>cpect  as  a  revelation  of  God ;  that,  as  a  simple  matter  of 
history,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  He  not  only  made  the  claim, 
but:     exhibited  all  the  credentials  that  could   be  reasonably 
aslced:    superior   wisdom,   superior  power,   superior    purity; 
and     all  these  so  much  superior  that  they  cannot  be  reason- 
ably assigned  to  human  genius,  strength,  and  virtue ;  so  much 
f°»    that  those  who  will  only  look  steadfastly  at  Him,  as  He 
IS  ^^hibited  in  the  simple  pages  of  the  four  evangelists,  pages 
w"*ch  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  on  them  to  the  candid  reader, 
part   from  any  theory  of  inspiration,  must  surely  be   con- 
fined to  say  with  the  centurion :   "  Truly,  this  was  the  Son 

v°od ! 

,      ^^  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 

0v*§:ht  of  "  the  Word  made  flesh,"  but  they  are  difficulties  of 

Entirely  different  kind  from  those  which  meet  us  when  we 

Tk     ^   God  revealed  in  the  written  Word  the  first  thought. 

*      ^     difficulties  connected  with  the  manifestation  of  God  in 

rr^an  likeness  are  difficulties  which  can  be  readily  shown  to 
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inhere  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  difficulties  pertaining  to  th» 
necessary  conditions  of  the  revelation  of  the  Infinite  in  terms, 
of  the  finite.    And,  besides,  these  difficulties  cannot  be  avoide 
on  any  method  of  presentation  ;  whereas,  when  we  take  the 
more  circuitous  route,  we  have  to  encounter  a  whole  array  ot 
Bible  difficulties  before  reaching  the  incarnation  at  all,  and  when 
we  do  reach  it,  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  substantive  revelationM--» 
but  as  one  of  many  miracles  or  one  of  many  dogmas,  resting 
with  all  the  others  on  the  authority  of  the  book. 

This  is  not  mere  theorizing.    The  case  of  a  very  intellige 
and  earnest  young  man  is  here  recalled,  whose  great  difficult- 
was  the  story  of  the  Incarnation,  which  he  had  been  tau 
to  look  upon  as  one  of  the  Bible  miracles,  to  be  accepte- 
solely  on  the  ground  of  its  infallibility.     Being  troubled  wit 
difficulties  about  the  Bible  in  the  first  place,  to   which  wj 
added  his  perplexity  about  the  "  miracle  "  of  the  Incarnatio 
he  felt  as  if  there  were  two  great  mountains  between  him  a 
Christ,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  scale.     But  as  soon  as  th 
thought  was  suggested  to  him  to  take  the  Incarnation  fir 
not  as  a  mere  miracle,  but  as  a  substantive  revelation,  he  w 
intelligent  enough  to  see  that,  instead  of  being  a  stumblin 
block,  it  was  the  very  thing  he  was  in  search  of;  and  the* 
with  a  clear  and  firm  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  it 
of  course,  much  easier  for  him  to  deal  with  his  difficulties  in 

other  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

This  leads  us  now  to  notice  the  vantage  ground  we  m; 
have  in  dealing  with  that  bete  noire  of  modern  scepticism :  tl 
miraculous.     When  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  is  represent* 
as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  everything,  all  the  miracles 
the  Bible  are  on  the  same  evidential  footing,   and  just 
much  depends  on  what  you  can  say  about  the  most  diffici 
miracle  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  about  the  Resurrection 
self.     The  sceptic  may  select  his  point  of  attack  at  will,  b 
cause  the  position  taken  obliges  you  to  maintain  all.     B 
when  Christ  is  presented  as  the  Revelation  of  God,  we 
not  need  in  considering  His  claims  to  touch  any  of  the  mi 
acles  except  those  of  the  gospels.     Not  that  any  doubt 
cast  on  those  recorded  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  simj 
that  the  consideration  of  these  belongs  to  a  later  part  of  tl 
subject.     The  question  being  simply  concerning  Christ  as  t] 
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Son  of  God,  it  would  be  manifestly  irrelevant  to  take  up  the 

consideration  of  any  other  miracles  than  those  wrought  by 

Himself.      And  it  is  probable  that  few  of  those  who  have 

happily  been  well  established  in  their  faith  from  their  earliest 

years,  can  have  any  idea  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  many 

an    inquirer  to  find  that  he  can  reach  Christ  without  having  to 

climb  the  mountain  of  Gibeon,  or  descend  into  the  valley  of 

AjaJon ;  and  what  a  luxury  to  hold  his  faith  in  the  Son  of 

God  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  sneer  of  Professor  Tyndall 

about  the  burning  bush  may  pass  him  as  the  idle  wind.     It  ts 

a  great  thing  to  meet  the  difficult  question  of  the  miraculous 

a*  a.  point  where  we  are  strongest,  and  our  adversary  weakest. 

And  not  only  so,  but  we  meet  it  in  such  a  way,  that  we  can 

turn  the  tables  on  him  in  regard  to  probability.     No  one  can 

deny    that  miracles,   abstractly  considered,   are   improbable. 

They  would  not  be  miracles  if  they  were  not.     And  no  one 

can   deny,  that  the  presence  of  miraculous  stories  in  a  histori- 

Ca*    book,  seems  to  render  it  unhistorical ;  so  that  when  we 

dea.1    with  the  miracles  as  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  book, 

We     liave  to  face  the  question  of  their  improbability.     But 

^^n  we  take  the  other  path:  when  we  put  Christ  in  the 

Or^gjound,  and  show  what  He  claimed  to  be,  and  what  He 

Wa^»  instead  of  its  being  an  improbable  thing  that  He  should 

Pe*~f<orm  those  deeds  of  mercy  which  are  recorded  in  the  gos- 

P^ls,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  He  should 

n°t-      And  the  absurdity  becomes  very  apparent  of  making  it 

a  S**~ound  of  objection,  that  He  who  lived  as  never  man  lived, 

ari  *!   "  spake  as  never  man  spake,''  should  be  said  to  have 

done  the  works  which  none  other  man  did."  Ah,  it  is  far 
^tt^r  to  lead  men  to  Christ  first,  and  then  to  the  miracles  ; 
ar*ci  not,  as  is  so  often  done,  to  the  miracles  first,  in  the  hope 
*r*at  thus  they  may  be  led  to  Christ.  We  do  not  deny, 
Jpcleed,  that  there  is  a  path  that  way ;  but  we  think  the  other 

e**er  and  more  direct ;  and  we  seem  to  have  the  authority 
°*  -  the  Master  Himself  for  saying  so,  for  this  is  the  way  He 
Puts  it :  ««  Believe  me,  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
f  rr4^;  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake."  In 
,  rrr*^r  times  the  miracles  were  regarded  as  the  main-stay  of 
.  ^  Christian  evidences,  and  hence  they  very  naturally  came 
**~^rly  and  figured  prominently  in  the  argument;  but  now 
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that  they  are  more  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  burden  than 
bulwark,  it  is  wise  to  postpone  their  consideration  until 
have  advanced  that  against  which  even  the  most  fhoroug] 

going  infidel  has  nothing  to  say,  the  life  and  character  of  th-« u 

Lord.    And  if  we  can  only  induce  the  inquirer  to  contemplate^       t< 

the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  drink  in  His  words,  to  rnti m  iBau 

into  sympathy  with  the  plan  and  purpose  and  tenor  of  Hmr  js 

life,  to  gaze  on  the  beauty  of  His  face,  to  fill  his  heart  wit        ^     fr 
the  admiration  which  is  due  to  the  immortal  loveliness  of  HE  js 

character — in  a  word,  to  get  really  and  truly  acquainted  witn^^^Kh 
Him — instead  of  finding  a  difficulty  in  the  wonders  rnnneri-F  ^ 

with  His  birth,  or  the  deeds  of  mercy  which  He  did,  he  wr  jH 

recognize  in  these  the  necessary  complement  of  the  othei 
and,  instead  of  thinking  it  a  thing  incredible  that  God  shou 

raise  Him  from  the  dead,  he  will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  tl — *? 

true  and  deep  philosophy  of  the  apostle,  when  he  said  th 
God  raised  Him  up,  "  because  it  was  not  possible  that 
should  be  holden  of  death." 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that,  after  being  satisfied 
to  the  divine  credentials  of  Christ,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  pa- 
through  His  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bo 
in  relation  to  the  prophets  who  went  before,  and  the  apostl 
to  come  after,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  entire  Scriptures 
given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;  and,  after  being  satisfied  of  t 
reality  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Lord  Himself,  to  p; 
to  the  acceptance  of  those  which  stand  connected  with  t 
names  of  the  men  whose  office  it  was,  either  before  or  afc< 
His  life  on  earth,  to  bear  witness  to  Him. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  finally,  under  this  division  of  tin.* 
subject,  that,  by  following  this  method,  the  inquirer  is  kept  *  * 
much  closer  contact  with  the  Divine  Personality.  The  ord^1^ 
in  fact,  is  just  the  order  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  first  God,  ri*^11 
Christ,  then  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  the  contemplation  o* 
God  as  manifested  in  Nature  and  Providence,  the  inqui*~er 
passes  to  God  as  revealed  in  Christ;  and,  finally,  in  t:l*e 
third  and  last  stage  of  his  inquiry,  advances  to  the  conside*""^" 
tion  of  God  in  Christ  made  known  by  the  Holy  Spii^xT 
through  the  prophets  and  apostles,  whose  testimony  a*"*** 
teaching  are  preserved  in  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  C?  *  ** 
and  New  Testaments.     Thus  the  divine  and  heavenly  is  kep^* 
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always  in  the  foreground,  and  the  inquirer  is  helped  in  the 
process  of  his  inquiry  to  acquaint  himself  with  God :  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  little  space  is  left  for  considering  the  advantages  of  what 
call  the  evangelical  method,  for  purposes  of  defence.  In 
►ing  so,  the  writer  of  these  pages  will  take  the  liberty  of  using 
a  few  sentences  from  a  little  book  now  in  press,  to  be  entitled 
C€  The  Foundations,"  in  which  he  makes  the  attempt  to  follow 
tlie  order  of  thought  recommended  in  this  article: 

*'  The  vast  accumulation  of  evidence  for  Christian  belief  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  hindered  even  Christians  themselves  from 
recognizing  where  their  greatest  strength  lies.  Inasmuch 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  attacks  that  are  made  on  Christianity 
attacks  on  the  Bible,  the  attention  of  Christian  apologists 
Has  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  its  defence.  And 
their  success  has  been  so  great,  that  comparatively  few  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  go  back  of  it.  The  Bible  is  such  a  won- 
derful book  that,  even  if  we  could  give  it  no  place  in  history 
a*  all,  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
^very  thoughtful  man.  Even  though  it  set  up  no  claim  for 
1  Aspiration,  and  could  show  as  little  connection  with  any 
r^n\arkable  name  in  history  as  the  Book  of  Mormon  can,  it 
would  be  hard  to  explain  it  without  some  superhuman  theory 
5*^  its  origin.  If  the  defence  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  against 
^fidel  attacks  had  been  more  difficult  or  less  successful  than 
l*  lias  been,  there  would  have  been  greater  disposition  to  fall 
P^ck  on  the  foundations  on  which  the  Bible  itself  rests.  Now 
l*  is  true  that,  so  far  as  internal  evidence  is  concerned,  the 
sitionof  the  defenders  of  the  Scriptures  is  stronger  than  ever, 
te  objections  against  particular  passages  are  for  the  most 
Pa.rt  the  old  objections  that  have  done  duty  in  every  genera- 
tion from  the  beginning  till  now,  while  deeper  and  more  com- 
Prehensive  study  has  brought  out  new  beauties  and  glories, 
f^^vr  adaptations  and  correspondencies.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  now  called  in  question  even 
y  those  who  admit  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  Bible  to 
Y1^  spiritual  wants  of  man,  it  is  necessary,  especially  in  these 
aVs,  to  make  it  evident  that  while  we  hold  as  strongly  as 
^er  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  witness,  we  decline  to  admit 
^*^t  it  is  its  only  witness ;  we  maintain  that,  if  the  witness  of 
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the  Bible  to  itself  is  challenged,  we  can  fall  back  upon  a  W^it- 
ness  nobler  still — One  who  stands  acknowledged,  even 
the  enemies  of  the  Bible,  as  the  culmination  of  earth's  gre 
ness,  goodness,  and  nobility. 

"  Some  even  of  the  acutest  and  most  learned  of  the  o 
ponents  of  Christianity  have  not  really  estimated   the  t 
strength  of  our  position.     Take  the  following  passage  fro 
the   introductory  chapter  of   '  Supernatural   Religion  *  as 
illustration  :   '  Orthodox  Christians  at  the  present  day  may 
divided  into    two  broad  classes,  one  of  which  professes 
base  the  Church  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  other  the  Bible  up 
the  Church.     The  one  party  assert  that  the  Bible  is  fully  a 
absolutely  inspired ;  that  it  contains  God's  revelation  to  ma 
and  that  it  is  the  only  and  sufficient  ground  for  all  religio 
belief.'     Now  this  is  an  entire  misunderstanding  and  misre 
resentation  of  our  position.      It  is  a  confounding  of  the  qu 
tion  as  to  the  limits  of  inspiration  with  the  question  as  to  C 
grounds  of  inspiration.     We  are  familiar  with  the  standi 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  Church  rests  on  the  Bible 
the  Bible  on  the  Church.     The  latter  is  the  Roman  Cath< 
view,  while  the  Protestant  theologians  have  taken  the  p»  vi- 
rion that  the   Church  derives  her  authority  from  the  Bib>Ic; 
not  the  Bible  from  the  Church.     Hence  the  famous  watcrJi- 
word  of  Chillingworth,   '  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  the 
religion  of  Protestants.'      Now  we  are  quite  willing  to  stand 
by  the  motto,   'The  Bible   and. the  Bible  alone,'  when   the 
question  is  as  to  the  limits  of  that  which  in  authoritative, 
when  the  controversy  is  with  those  who  wish  to  impose  de- 
crees of  councils  and  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and  traditions  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  it  is  quite 
a  different  thing,  when  the  question  is  as  to  the  foundatip** 
of  our  faith,  and  the   controversy  is  with  those  who  wouI«i 
take  it  away  from  us  altogether.     We  do  say  that  the  Church* 
rests  upon   the  Bible,  but  we  utterly  deny  that  'the  Bible  i^ 
the  only  ground  for  all  religious  belief.'      We  do  sayth; 
'  we  (the  Church)  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  aposth 
and  prophets'  (the  Bible)  ;  but  we  do  not  stop  there.    Wi 
the  apost'e  we  go  on  and  say,  'Jesus  Christ  Himself 
the  chief  corner-stone.'     And  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  th; 
while  '  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets '  is 
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*rong  that  it  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  undermine  it  for 
ore  than  seventeen  centuries,  the  corner-stone  is  so  im- 
*~*novable  that  it  not  only  stands  secure  in  the  estimation  ol 
the  friends  of  Christianity,  but  'even  our  enemies  them- 
^Ives  being  judges,'  as  could  be   fully  shown  by  quotations 
om  many  of  the  ablest  of  our  opponents." 
The  general  of  an  army,  being  vulnerable  like  other  men, 
*"liay  not  be  exposed  in  the  front  of  the  battle.     But  it  is  dif- 
^*rent  with  "  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation."    He  is  general, 
Srmy,  fortress,  and  all.     David  knew  how  to  put  it :   "  The 
IrOrd   is  my  Rock,  and  my  Fortress,  and  my  Deliverer ;  my 
<jod,  my  Strength,  in  whom  I  will  trust,  my  Buckler,  and  the 
Horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my  High  Tower,"  and  Solomon 
^too :   "  The  Name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower  ;  the  right- 
eous runneth  into  it  and  is  safe."     Just  as  the  Saviour  had  to 
remind  the  Pharisees  that  "  In  this  place  is  One  greater  than 
*he  temple ; "  and  again,   "  Behold  a  greater  than  Jonas,  a 
greater  than  Solomon  is  here  " — so  we  have  need  to  remem- 
ber  that,    great   as   were   those  "  holy   men   of  old "    who 
•'spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  a  greater 
than  all  is  here ;  and  we  greatly  weaken  our  position  if,  in- 
stead of  resting  their  claims  ultimately  on  His,  we  make  His 
rest  ultimately  on  theirs.     We  have  need,  especially  in  these 
trying  times,  to  remember,  that  the  chief  corner-stone  is  our 
main-stay,  that  "other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
is  laid,  which  is  Jesus   Christ"      On   the   great  underlying 
bed-rock  of  the  Divine  Existence  rests  the  "  Rock  of  Ages" 
(Is.  xxvi.  4),  which  God  Himself  has  laid  in  Zion  for  a  founda- 
tion (Is.  xxviii.  16,  and   1  Pet.  ii.  4-6);  and  on  that  founda- 
tion the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  all  the  Church,  is  built 
''for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,"  and  it  is  to  the 
Church  as  resting  on  that  rock  foundation  of  "  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  Living  God,"  that  the  promise  is  given,  "The  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

We  of  the  evangelical  faith  have  learned  to  make  our 
preaching  the  preaching  of  Christ ;  we  are  learning  to  make 
our  theology  more  and  more  centre  in  Christ,  and  we  believe 
that  as  the  combat  thickens,  our  apologetics  will  follow  in  the 
same  path,  and  in  every  department  of  Christian  thought, 
Christ  be  acknowledged  as  Himself  the  Truth. 

John  Monro  Gibson. 


VII. 
THE  EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

ARE  the  claims  of  the  religion  of  Christ  absolutely  exclusL 
of  those  of  all  other  religions  ?     Have  we  or  have 
not  the  right  to  speak  of  it  as  the  universal  religion  ?    Granti 
that  Christianity  is  the  best  religion  for  us,  grant  even  that 
is  really  the  best  in  itself,  alone  and  incomparably  superior 
all  the  other  religions  of  men,  is  it  true  that  in  the  prese 
state  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  practically  the  best 
all  peoples,  and  has  any  exclusive  claim  upon  the  faith  a. 
allegiance  of  all  mankind  ?     This  is  one  of  the  questions     of 
the  day.     And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  of  the  assunn.  op- 
tions made  is  such  as  in  itself  to  compel  an  affirmative  answr  ^r 
to  the  question.     It  is,  without  doubt,  quite  conceivable  tl*  «st 
of  two  or  more  religious  systems,  one  should  be  essentia.1  ly 
superior  to  the  rest,  and  yet  not  be  the  best,  all  things  co  »- 
sidered,  for  a  particular  people  or  age.     We  shall  easily   fc*e 
able  to  see  this,  if  we  take,  for  example,  any  two  non-ChristisM 
religions,  as,  e.  g.,    Islam  and    Buddhism.     And   the   same 
thing  may  be  true  as  regards  two  religions  admitted  to  t>e 
supernatural  revelations.     As  Christians,  we  believe  what    is 
implied   in  the  statement  of  the  apostle   Paul,   that   Christ 
was  revealed  in   "the  fulness  of  time;"  that  for  a  former 
dispensation,  Judaism,  although  a  form  of  religion  inferior  to 
Christianity,  was  better  for  the  time  then  present.    Paul  states 
in  a  single  sentence,  both  the  fact  and  the  reason  of  it,  as 
follows:     "When  we  were  children,  we  were   in   bondage 
under  the  elements  of  the  world/'     Judaism  had  a  mission; 
the  fulness  of  time  had  not  come  for  the  revelation  of    the 
Christ  of'God"  and  Judaism,  though  not  better  than  Christian- 
ity for  our  time,  was  better  for  that  time.     This  we  shall  a// 
admit,  as  regards  Judaism  and  Christianity.     May  we  not  ex- 
tend the  application  of  the  principle,  and  suppose  that  in  like 

(840) 
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manner,  although  the  religion  of  Christ  may  be  both  best  for 

us    and   best   in    itself,  yet  other   religions,  as,  e.  g.,  Islam, 

Buddhism,  Taouism,  although  far  inferior  in  themselves,  and 

unsatisfying  to  our  minds,  may  still  be  best  adapted  to  the 

people  who  receive  them? 

^Many  are  ready  with  a  prompt  affirmative  to  this  question. 
It  Is  plausibly  urged  that  the  very  fact  that  a  particular  re- 
ligion has  secured  acceptance  with  any  people,  is  prima  facie 
evicience  that  it  has  met  their  conscious  wants  and  satisfied 
tfH  e  m ;  if  not,  why  did  they  receive  it  ?  That  it  does  not  sat- 
isfy-  us  does  not  prove,  it  is  said,  that  it  cannot  satisfy  them, 
fc>v*t  only  that  with  that  other  people  the  religious  conscious- 
ness is  less  developed,  or  developed  differently  from  what  it  is 
^witli  us. 

This  view  of  the  case  very  naturally  commends  itself  to  all, 
wh ether  atheists,  agnostics,  or  deists,  who  agree  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  that,  of  conse- 
quence, all  religions  alike  are  of  merely  human  origin  and 
authority.     Thus  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "  First  Prin- 
C1ples,"  pp.  115,  117,  119,  argues  that  all  religions,  although 
a'l  cilike  false,  may  yet  be  useful  and  even  necessary  in  their 
P'ace.     He  says  :   "  We  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
templating  the  ultimate  existence  as  some  mode  of  being ;" 
ar*d,"  he  adds,  "  we  shall  not  err  in  doing  this  so  long  as 
We    treat  every  notion   we  thus  frame  as  merely  a  symbol, 
utterly  without  resemblance    to    that    for  which   it   stands." 
^is  forming  erroneous  notions  about  God,  only  in  due  time 
0  r^ject  then\,  he  thinks  may  yet  be  very  useful  as  an  intel- 
ectUal  discipline.     Moreover,  although   no  religion  gives  us 
ariy  thing  like  the  truth  about  God,  yet,  he  argues,  "  a  real 
^^ptation  exists  between  an  established  belief  and  the  nat- 
r^s   of  those  who  defend  it."      In  fact,  the   false  belief  or 
^stem  of  belief  may  be  a  real  necessity,  meeting  a  real  need. 
^    ^   says:  "As  certainly  as  a  barbarous  race  needs  a  harsh 
•.  r*^strial  rule  ....  so  certainly  does  such  a  race  need  a  be- 
t/~      *n  a  celestial  rule  that  is  similarly  harsh."     Indeed  he  thinks 
.    ^fc  "even  now,  for  the  great  mass  of  men,  unable  through 
,    °  *^  of  culture  to  trace  out  with  due  clearness  those  good  and 
^1  consequences  which  conduct  brings  round  through  the 
^^.blished  order  of  the  unknowable,  it  is  needful  that  there 
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should  be  vividly  depicted  future  torments  and  future  joy s. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statemoH^nj 
that  a  savage  race  of  men  really  need  to  think  of  God  as 

"savage"  and  "diabolical,"  we  must  at  least  admit,  that  ia 

the  views  set  forth  as  to  the  relative  claims  of  various  religio  ns, 
Mr.  Spencer  is  at  least  for  this  once  not  inconsistent  w^^ifh 
himself. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  more  wonder  when  we  find  rrrmcn 
who  are  neither  atheists,  agnostics,  nor  deists,  but  who  profess     *:o 
believe  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  supernatural  revelati 
from  God,  hasten,  in  the  exceeding  breadth  of  their  charity, 
express  similar  opinions.     In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1874.9    a. 
series  of  four  lectures  on  "  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanisrrm  " 
was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  b^y    a 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith.     The  course  was  shortly  published  ir*    a 
book  with  the  above  title,  which  met  with  such  a  degree  of  ac- 
ceptance, that  in  about  a  year  a  second  edition  was  requir^^  d. 
This  work  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  line  of  thin  ic- 
ing to  which  we  refer.     Mr.  Smith  is  far  enough  from  N^tr. 
Spencer  in  his  philosophical  position.     In  a  word,  he  is  careful 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms  to  declare  his  faith  in  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  true  revelation  from  God  to  man.     Comparimrg 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  with  that  of  Christ,  he  says  :  "  T  lie 
religion  that  he  taught  is  below  the  purest  form  of  our  ow^*n, 
as  the  central  figure  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  below  t:  lie 
central  figure  of  the  Christian — a  difference  vast  and  inco  xn- 
mensurable."  *     The  character  of  Mohammed   he  admits      to 
have  been  "  weak  and  erring  ; "  and,  in  contrast  with  this,  gc>es 
on  to  say,  that  the  challenge  of  Christ,  "  '  Which  of  you  con- 
vinceth  me  of  sin  ? '  has  never  yet  been  fairly  met,  and  that    at 
this  moment  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  stands  alone   in 
its  spotless  purity  and  unapproachable  majesty."     Nor  is  this 
all ;  for  he  continues :  "  Is  there  one  thoughtful  person  among 
us  who  has  ever  studied  the  character  of  Christ,  and  has  not, 
in  spite  of  ever-recurring  difficulties  and  doubts,  once  and  aga*n 
burst  into  the  centurion's  exclamation, "  Truly,  this  was  the  Son 
of  God  "  ?     Finally,  he  admits  that  "  the  methods  of  drawing 
near  to  God  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  religions  f  that,  io 
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,  the  Mohammedan  "can  hardly  be  said  to  approach  God" 
t  all ;  but  he  "  gains  the  knowledge  of  God  by  listening  to  the 
oFtry  message  of  God's  prophet"  "  The  Christian,  on  the  other 
land,  u  believes  that  he  approaches  God  by  a  process  which, 
io,\K7'ever  difficult  it  may  be  to  define,  yet  has  had  a  real  mean- 
ng  to  Christ's  servants,  and  has  embodied  itself  in  countless 
:yi>es  of  Christian  character — that  mysterious  something  which 
St.  Paul  calls  a  union  with  Christ."*  For  all  this,  Mr.  Smith 
denies  that  Christianity  has  any  exclusive  claim  to  the  allegiance 
of  men.  On  this  point,  he  states  his  views  as  follows :  "  No 
religion  is  exclusively  good,  none  exclusively  bad ;  any  religion 
which  has  a  real  and  continuous  hold  on  a  large  body  of  mart- 
in i¥vd  must  satisfy  a  real  spiritual  need  and  be  so  far  good 

W*  Fiat  we  have  to  do  is  to  feel  after  God  in  each  and  all,  assured 
^at  He  is  there,  even  if,  haply,  in  our  ignorance  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  Him.wf  And  so  he  thus  speaks  of  Islam  :  "  Sublime, 
sternal,  unchangeable  as  its  god,  Islam  appears  to  its  votaries 
a  r^Hgion  worthy  at  once  of  th£  worshipper  and  of  the  being 
*h  ey  worship.  And  is  it  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  not  ?  "J  And 
aS^in  he  expresses  the  conviction  that '"  the  highest  philosophy 
^r^cl  the  truest  Christianity  will  oqe  day  agree  in  yielding  to 
r^  shammed  the  title  of  a  prophet — a  very  prophet  of  God."  § 
^*  «ice  we  are  told  that  "  there  are  two  factors  to  be  consid- 

*"^d  in  testing  the  value  of  religion  in  any  given  case — the 

*"^ed  itself,  and  the  people  who  receive  it."  ||  That  is,  although 
Imstianity  is  incomparably  superior  to  every  other  religion, 
*^^t  before  we  can  decide  whether  it  be  on  the  whole  the  best 

^^ligion  for  a  given  people,  we  must  first  know  the  people. 

^hus  he  tells  us  that  "  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  his- 
^^rical,  geographical,  and  ethnological,"  which  we  find  in 
Africa,  not  Christianity,  but  Islam,  "  is  the  religion  most  likely 
^o  get  hold  on  a  vast  scale  of  the  native  mind,  and  so  in  some 
Pleasure  to  elevate  the  native  character."!  In  like  manner  he 
Regards  Islam,  and  not  Christianity,  as  the  religion  which  is 
likely  to  prove  the  permanent  faith  of  India.     "  Buddhism  and 

lirahmanism  may  be  driven  out  of  India,  but  Mohammedan- 
ism   never,   except   by   the   Mohammedan's   method   of    the 

Sword."**     Indeed,  in  another  place,  this  apostle  of  a  universal 

*  "  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism/'  pp.  293-295.  f  lb.,  p.  63. 
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charity  expresses  the  opinion  that  Mohammedanism  is  "  P^^ 
haps  the  nearest  approach  to  Christianity  which  the  unpi 
gressive  portion  of  humanity  can  ever  attain  in  masses ; M  ani 
he  adds,  suggestively,  "  how  large  a  part  of  the  whole  huma^" 
race  are  unprogressive  ! — progress  is  the  exception  and  not  th^^ 
rule  with  mankind"*  What  all  this  means  is  summed  up  in^ 
the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  where  he  tells  us  that  he  "be-  * 
lieves  that  there  is  a  unity  above  and  beyond  that  unity  of 
Christendom  which,  properly  understood,  all  earnest  Christians 
so  much  desire ;  a  unity  which  rests  upon  the  belief  that  the 
children  of  one  Father  may  worship  Him  under  different 
names ;  .  .  .  .  that  they  may  all  have  one  hope,  even  if  they  have 
not  one  faith."  t  Thus,  though  by  different  roads,  the  agnostic 
and  the  broad  churchman  reach  the  same  practical  conclusion. 
With  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  school,  Christianity  is  the  best  of 
many  religions,  all  more  or  less  false ;  with  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  the 
best  among  many  religions,  all  more  or  less  true.  Both  agree, 
that  in  any  case  the  religion  of  Christ  has  no  claims  exclusive 
of  those  of  other  religions ;  and  that  the  question  as  to  what 
religion  may  be  best  adapted  to  a  particular  people,  is  one 
which  can  only  be  answered  when  we  know  the  people  them- 
selves. But  that  a  religion  prevails  among  a  given  people  is 
of  itself  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  really  meets  and  satisfies 
their  needs. 

We  have  set  forth  these  views  with  somewhat  of  fulness 
and  detail,  and  not,  we  venture  to  think,  without  some  reason. 
We  suspect  that  they  are  much  more  common  than  many 
would  imagine,  and,  in  a  form  half-defined,  influence  the  think- 
ing of  not  a  few  who  pass  with  themselves  and  others  for 
orthodox  Christians.  Whatever  »may  be  any  one's  opinion 
as  to  their  essential  correctness  or  otherwise,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  question  raised.  This  is 
true  whether  we  regard  them  in  their  bearing  upon  our  doc- 
trinal belief  or  upon  our  practical  duty.  In  the  first  place,  if 
we  take  even  the  scantiest  fragments  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  a  certain  type  of  modern  criticism  would  leave  us,  it  is 
plain  that  the  writers  of  our  gospels  and  first  preachers  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  had  no  such  views  as  we  have  set  forth,  Ac- 
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ding  to  their  account,  the  charge  wjjiich  they  received  from 
us  Christ  ran  thus:  "Go  teach  all  nations!"  "Be  my 
nesses  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  ! "  They  were,  moreover, 
demand  instant  faith  in  the  message  under  the  penalty  de- 
inced  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  of  the  condemning  wrath 
God  in  the  day  of  judgment  If,  however,  Mr.  Bosworth 
iith  is  right  in  the  views  which  he  advocates,  then  one  of 
>  things  is  true :  either  Christ  taught  this  Broad  Church 
spel,  in  which  case  all  His  first  disciples  misunderstood 
n;  or  they  did  not  misunderstand  Him,  in  which  case 
rist  Himself  was  mistaken.  In  the  former  case  we  cannot 
Jt  Christ  because  we  are  not  sure  enough  of  the  record  to 
w  what  He  really  taught ;  for  who  knows  how  much  else 
r  have  been  misunderstood  ?  If  we  accept  the  record, 
l  we  know  that  Christ  made  a  mistake  in  giving  His  dis- 
^s  the  great  commission.  Thus,  in  the  second  place,  it 
follow,  on  the  above  supposition,  that  the  charter  and 
mission,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  Church  has  done, 
is  still  doing,  her  great  missionary  work,  and  which  has 
*"  been,  and  still  is,  the  inspiration  of  her  most  heroic  deeds, 
tterly  invalid,  and  her  work,  however  benevolent  in  inten- 
,  has  behind  it  no  divine  warrant.  We  dare  not  any 
fer  preach,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
td  ;  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned, "  for  we  do  not 
w  whether  this  be  true  or  not.  This  modern  interpreter 
*e  Gospel  of  Christ  gives  the  missionary  a  very  different 
mge ;  he  says  that  no  serious-minded  person  could  wish 
Mohammedans  to  give  up  their  unfaltering  belief  in  the 
ne  mission  of  their  prophet ;  and  tells  Christian  mission- 
s  that  "  if  they  are  ever  to  win  over  Mohammedans  to 
istianity,  they  must  alter  their  tactics ;  .  .  .  .  must  not 
redit  the  great  Arabian  prophet,  nor  throw  doubts  upon 
mission,  but  pay  him  that  homage  which  is  his  due,"* 
ch,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  again  we  insist,  is  in  obvious 
trast  with  that  which  the  Church,  for  the  past  eighteen 
dred  years,  has  understood  to  be  her  message  to  the 
ons. 
kfter  this  full  statement  of  opposing  views,  we  return  to  the 


'Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism/'  pp.  336,  342, 
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question  with  which  we  started :  Do  the  claims  of  the  relig^-^0n 
of  Christ  exclude,  or  not,  those  of  all  other  religions  ?  Ir^  So 
far  as  the  negative  of  this  question  is  argued  from  athei^s.  ^fc 
agnostic,  or  deistic  premises,  it  is  plain  that  the  validity^  of 
the  conclusion  stands  or  falls  with  the  validity  of  those  j> re- 
mises. If  either  there  be  no  God,  or  if  He  cannot  be  known, 
or  if,  for  any  reason,  a  supernatural  revelation  from  God  1>C 
impossible,  then,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Christian  **" 
ity  can  have  no  exclusive  claim  upon  the  faith  of  men. 
any  of  these  suppositions  Christianity,  in  common  with  all  t 
other  religions  of  the  world,  is  a  purely  human  thing,  and  c: 
have  no  more  authority  than  is  possible  to  any  set  of  fallil 
human  opinions.  On  this  assumption,  Mr.  Spencer's  concl 
sion  is  quite  reasonable,  that  as  one  form  of  civil  governme 
may  be  best  adapted  to  one  time  or  people,  and  another 
another,  so  also  it  may  be  in  religion  ;  and  that  the  wh< 
question  as  to  what  form  of  religious  belief,  if  any,  may  be  tl 
best  for  a  certain  people,  is  purely  one  of  expediency.  Fn 
this  point  of  view  it  is  plain  that  any  argument  for  the 
elusive  character  of  the  claims  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  mi 
be,  first  of  all,  an  argument  for  theism  as  opposed  to  am- 
theism,  or  for  supernaturalism  as  opposed  to  naturalism.  TT 
these  questions  are  settled,  it  is  clear  that  all  other'argume*"*  t:s 
are  irrelevant.  If,  however,  we  assume  here  the  validity  of 
the  argument  for  theism  and  against  deistic  naturalism;  it 
for  example,  as  against  Mr.  Spencer,  God,  though  not  to  t>^ 
comprehended,  may  yet  be  really  and  truly  known  to  exi^ 
and  to  be  possessed  of  certain  attributes  ;  if,  moreover,  as 
against  the  deist,  it  be  granted  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  3. 
free,  personal,  and  almighty  Spirit,  the  creator  of  the  world* 
should  not  have  the  power  of  revealing  Himself  in  a  mann< 
supernatural  to  His  intelligent  creatures,  then  we  at  on« 
confront  the  question  whether  there  has  ever  been  such 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  man  ;  and,  granting  that 
have  such  revelation  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  tl 
question  whether  it  be  the  only  revelation  of  divine  authori 
to  man,  is  now  before  us.  In  the  present  article  we  proper 
to  deal  with  this  question  as  to  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  c 
ligion  of  Christ,  not  as  raised  by  unbelievers,  but  by  profess* 
believers  in  that  religion  as  a  divine  and  supernatural  reve* 
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on.  In  the  comparison  of  religions,  which  may  be  necessary 
>  our  argument,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  three  re- 
gions, of  Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  and  Islam.  There  is 
bundant  reason  for  this  selection.  They  represent  severally 
iree  distinct  lines  of  anti-Christian  opposition,  namely,  Athe- 
m,  Pantheism,  and  Theism ;  with  the  exception  of  Christi- 
nity  and  Judaism,  they  will  be  admitted  to  represent  the  high- 
5t  existing  types  of  religion  ;  and  finally,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ie  three,  between  them,  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  number  of 
leir  votaries,  which,  according  to  the  latest  estimates,  can 
ardly  be  less  than  800,000,000  of  the  human  race. 

What  precisely  is  the  question  before  us?  It  is  not  on  the 
resent  occasion,  whether  Christianity  be  a  true  revelation  from 
ocL  This  is  admitted  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  whether  or 
>t  all  religions  have  in  them  somewhat  of  essential  moral  truth. 
his  again  is  freely  granted.  It  is  often  persistently  assumed 
tat  those  who  affirm  the  exclusive  claims  of  Christianity 
nore  or  deny  the  existence  of  spiritual  truth  in  other  relig- 
us  systems ;  but  the  assumption  is  utterly  false.  The  writer 
s  had  abundant  opportunity  to  observe  that,  in  India  for 
sample,  both  native  and  foreign  missionaries  continually  avail 
ernselves  with  gladness  of  the  many  testimonies  to  the  truth 

Ciod  which  are  scattered  through  the  sacred  books  of  the 
•°ple.  But  it  is  to  be  further  remarked  that  it  seems  to  be 
^stantly  forgotten  on  the  other  side,  that  the  mere  presence 

truth  in  an  alleged  revelation  is  not  enough  to  prove  that 

is  really  such,  except  it  can  be  shown  that  the  knowl- 
of  such  truth  in  any  case  could  only  been  obtained  in  a 
ner  supernatural.  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  phys- 
ll  universe.  "  The  heavens  declare  His  glory."  He  has 
■^aled  Himself  in  the  moral  nature  of  all  men,  so  that  Paul 
I^ressly  says,  that  in  this  way  they  who  have  not  the  written 
^  "area  law  unto  themselves."  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
-■cognition  and  expression  in  any  religion  of  truths  revealed 

Mature  to  all  mankind,  cannot  of  itself  warrant  us  in  infer- 
L^5  that  the  religion  in  question  is,  in  any  proper  use  of  the 
**>is,  a  supernatural  revelation  from  God.  Nor  should  we 
that  truth  supernaturally  revealed  may  easily  be  bor- 


v**-ed  by  one  religion  from  another.     But  its  presence  in  that 
*fjion,  under  such  conditions,  obviously  gives  us  no  reason  to 
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speak  of  that  religion  as  a  divine  revelation.  Not  only  is  this 
hypothesis  quite  possible,  but  it  is  the  notorious  fact  that  the 
Koran  in  particular  fc  full  of  ideas  which  indeed  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  but 
which  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  Christian  revelation. 
Mr.  Smith's  whole  argument  to  prove  that  Mohammedanism 
is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  no  less  truly  than  Christianity  a 
revelation  from  God,  is  marked  by  entire  forgetfulness  of  these 
almost  self-evident  principles.  He  comprehends  his  whole  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  Mohammedanism  might  almost  be  called 
"  another  form  of  Christianity,"  under  the  three  following 
heads  :  its  monotheism  ;  its  spirituality,  as  opposed  to  all  sacer- 
dotalism and  idolatry;  and,  finally,  its  reverence  for  Christ 
But  when  we  apply  the  simple  test  above  suggested,  the  argu- 
ment at  once  collapses.  For,  as  regards  the  monotheism  and 
the  spirituality  of  Islam,  to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tribes  scattered  in  those  days  throughout 
Arabia,  Mohammed  could  certainly  have  learned  all  that,  and 
doubtless  did  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  works  of  God 
without  him  and  within  him,  as  did  the  Hanifites  and  seekers 
after  God  such  as  Zaid  and  Waraka,  who  appeared  in  the  moral 
darkness  of  Arabia  in  those  days.  As  for  his  reverence  for 
Christ,  it  requires  surely  no  hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation to  explain  that.  His  familiar  intercourse  with  Chris-- 
tians  is  a  quite  sufficient  explanation.  To  sum  up  this  part 
of  the  argument,  we  may  safely  challenge  any  one  out  of  all 
the  treasures  of  Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  and  Islam,  to  produce 
any  moral  sentiment  or  truth  or  religious  idea  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  supernatural 
revelation  within  the  sphere  of  that  religion  ;  a  single  fact  or 
truth  which  might  not  have  been  learned  either  from  the  light 
of  nature,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mohammedanism,  from  either 
Christianity  or  Judaism.  The  contrast  in  this  case  with  the 
Gospel  is  too  evident  to  need  more  than  a  mention. 

Nor,  in  the  third  place,  is  the  question  before  us  whether  or 
not  other  religions  than  the  Christian  or  the  Jewish  may  not 
have  been,  or  still  be,  in  some  sense  schoolmasters  to  bring 
men  to  Christ.  This  is  freely  admitted.  In  such  a  case,  of 
course,  it  will  be  true  that  they  will  have  a  certain  adaptedness 
to  the  peoples  among  whom  they  prevail.     But  adaptedness  to 
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luirements  of  the  divine  government  is  by  no  means 
ae  thing  with  adaptedness  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  sin- 
n.  Thus  we  may  freely  admit  that  the  non-Christian 
is  have  an  indispensable  and  necessary  place  and  func- 
i  the  plan  of  the  divine  government.  But  it  does  not 
that  they  were  therefore  from  God,  or  that  their  place 
inction  is  to  lead  men  into  peace  and  reconciliation 
rod.  "  Behold,  is  it  not  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  that  the 
s  shall  labour  as  in  the  very  fire,  and  weary  themselves 
y  vanity  ?  "  But  that  does  not  prove  that  the  "  vanity  " 
1  God. 

the  question  is  precisely  this :  whether  Christianity  is 
not  the  only  revelation  from  God  of  present  authority, 
has  come,  not  in  any  way  of  mere  nature  whatsoever, 
a  way  above  nature,  as  a  direct  communication  from 
5  man ;  and  whether,  this  being  so,  its  claims  upon  the 
nd  allegiance  of  men  are  instant,  universal,  and  exclu- 
:  those  of  every  other  religion  whatsoever. 
:  first  and  most  obvious  fact  which  bears  upon  the  an- 
o  this  question  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  Christian  re- 
indisputably  claims  for  itself  just  this  position.  The  truth 
statement  does  not  depend  upon  our  views  as  to  the  nat- 
extent  of  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  any 
it.  Whatever  any  one  may  think  about  these  matters,  the 
mains  that  the  New  Testament  is  at  least  the  highest 
historical  authority  as  to  what  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
ave  believed  and  taught  And  it  lies  on  the  very  face 
;  record  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  therein  set  forth, 
an  authority  which  is  utterly  exclusive  of  all  like  claims 
from  any  other  quarter  whatsoever.  It  claims  to  be, 
e  of  many  more  or  less  full  and  complete  and  divinely 
religions,  but,  in  its  historical  connection  with  Judaism, 
ie  only  religion  supernaturally  revealed  from  God  to 
It  claims  to  set  forth,  not  a  way  of  salvation,  not  the 
ly  of  salvation,  but  the  only  way  of  salvation.  This 
:ed  involved  in  the  very  command  to  preach  this  Gos- 
,  not  some,  but  "  all  nations."  If  that  Gospel  be  not 
y  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  nations,  then  Christ  herein 
a  great  mistake.  In  denouncing  damnation  against  all 
learing,  should  reject  it,  He  was  guilty  of  the  greatest 


\ 
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injustice.     But  this  is  not  merely  inferred,  but  it  is  again  and 
again  broadly  and  categorically  asserted.     "There  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  m«  ^ 
be  saved."     "  There  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  betwer^^n 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."     "The  things  wh*^^ 
the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  Go 
and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship  with  devil 
"  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  life ;  and  he  that  belie: 
eth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life/'     "  Every  spirit  that  co- 
fesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God ;  a 
every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
the  flesh,  is   not  of  God."     Such,  then,  are  the  undisput 
facts  of  the  record.     What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?    T 
religion  of  Christ,  judged  by  the  only  documents  which  pi 
fess  in  any  authoritative  way  to  expound  them  ;  judged,  mo 
over,  we  may  add,  by  the  whole  history  of  its  early  propa 
tion,  makes  a  claim  explicitly  excluding  all  other  religio 
from  the  same  category  with  itself.     Instead  of  teaching  us       to 
regard  Mohammed,  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  other  leaders  a-  -n  d 
founders  of  the  ethnic  religions,  as  Mr.  Smith  and  his  li.  ke 
would  have  us,  as  prophets  of  God,  Christ  and  His  apostles 
stigmatize  all   such  as  "false  prophets,"  "antichrists,"  ».n<l' 
"thieves  and  robbers,"  who  "come  not  to  save,  but  to  kill 
and  to  destroy."  What,  again  we  ask,  is  to  be  done  with  these 
facts?     If  it  be  asserted  that  we  have  not  in  such  sentiments 
a  part  of  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  de- 
mand the  evidence  to  prove  the  assertion.     We  ask  for   so 
much     as   a    trace   of   the   contrary   doctrine   in    the   Ne,w 
Testament  or  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church.     Moreover* 
since,  on  this  hypothesis,  it  is  apparent  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  a  reliable  source  of  information  as  to  the  conte 
of  the  revelation  which  it  is  admitted  Christ  brought  to  me 
we  demand  that  a  more  reliable  source  be  pointed  out      1* 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  what  has  become  of  the  revelatior»  - 
But  if  we  admit  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  New  Testament 
even  in  so  far  as  it  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the  actim 
teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  then,  beyond  all  co 
troversy,  Christ  and  His  apostles  preached  Christianity  as  e 
elusive  of  all  other  religions  whatsoever.     If  that  be  tr*^» 
then  it  settles  the  question,  and  books  like  this  "  Mohamm^** 
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and  Mohammedanism  "  need  to  be  re-written  throughout  in 
the  light  of  that  fact.  Let  us  not  misapprehend  the  issue. 
THis  claim  is  not  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  all 
moral  truth,  but  a  claim  to  be  the  only  supernatural  revelation 
from  God  to  man,  and  as  such,  to  present  the  only  possible 
way  of  salvation.  If  this  claim  be  denied,  it  can  only  be 
either  on  the  ground  that  Christ  was  mistaken,  or  that  we 
have  not  in  the  New  Testament  a  reliable  account  of  what 
Christ  really  taught  In  either  case  our  ground  of  faith  in 
Christ  is  but  a  shifting  sand.  To  affirm  in  lofty  terms  upon 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  supreme  perfection  of  His  religion 
as  a  revelation  from  God  to  man,  and  in  the  same  breath  to 
assert  that,  though  the  best,  it  is  not  the  only  revelation,  is 
only  to  evince  one's  ignorance  as  to  what  the  religion  of 
Christ  really  is. 

But  not  only  is  the  position  we  assail  logically  incompatible 
^ith  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  with  any  real  faith  in 
Jt  as  a  revelation  from  God.  But  we  may  go  still  further, 
**^e  affirm  that  the  differences  which  exist  between  Christianity 
ar*<3  the  various  ethnic  religions,  are  such  as  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  they  cannot  all  alike  be  revelations  from  a 
^od  of  truth.  We  admit  freely  that  there  are  certain  moral 
truths  which  are  recognized  more  or  less  distinctly  in  all 
^ilce.  We  admit  that  there  may  be  real  differences  which 
ar^  not  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  divine 
prigin.  We  admit  that  different  religions  may  differ  greatly 
111  their  fulness  and  completeness,  or  in  the  proportion  which 
various  truths  occupy  in  the  revelation ;  and  yet,  both  be 
from  God.  Of  this  fact  Judaism  will  occur  to  every  one  as  a 
familiar  illustration.  But  for  all  this,  it  remains  true  that  to 
Pr°  Ve  that  all  religions  are,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  words,  from 
^*°<i,  they  must  not  teach  contradictories.  One  may  tell 
m°*~e,  another  less  of  God,  but  they  must  not  affirm  contradic- 
r>ri^s  concerning  Him.  If  one  such  contradiction  be  proven 
lTk  *tie  original  form  of  any  two  religions,  then  no  amount  of 
nio^3il  truth  that  we  may  notwithstanding  find   in  both,  will 


^r^ant  us  in  saying,  that    both  religions  as  such  are   from 
e       God  of  Truth.     We  affirm  that  this  is  precisely  the  case 
^  **^tween  Christianity  and  all  other  religions,  without  a  single 
Option. 
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The  following  illustrations  will  abundantly  establish  this 
issertion.  First,  as  to  the  being  of  God,  Christianity  affirms 
;hat  there  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  "  of  whom,  and  through 
kvhom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things,"  and  declares  the  belief  of 
.his  to  be  absolutely  fundamental  and  essential :  "  He  that 
jometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  He  is."  This  the  Buddha 
gnored  or  denied.  We  are  told  that  he  "  recognized  no  Su- 
preme Deity ;  "*  that  he  regarded  the  question  whether  the 
vvorld  owed  its  existence  to  God  or  not,  as  "  an  inquiry  that 
tended  to  no  profit."^  Brahmanism,  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  affirms  that  all  that  is,  is  God : 

"  Nothing  exists  but  Brahm  ;  when  aught  else 
Appears  to  be,  'tis,  like  the  mirage,  false." 

Here,  then,  to  go  no  further,  Christianity,  Buddhism,  and 
Brahmanism,  stand  in  blank  contradiction,  each  to  the  others, 
and  that  as  regards  the  most  fundamental  of  all  questions. 
Whichever  one  be  true,  the  other  two  are  ipso  facto  false.  Are 
ill  three  revelations  from  God  ?  The  case  does  not  improve 
f  we  inquire  further.  As  to  the  attributes  of  God,  Buddhism, 
)f  course,  is  silent ;  Brahmanism  says  : 

■ 

1  Imperishable,  without  form,  unbound 
By  qualities,  without  distinctive  works, 
Without  a  name,  know  that  indeed  as  Brahma."  % 

How  is  it  with  Islam  ?  Mr.  Smith  will  be  no  prejudiced 
judge.  What  does  he  say  ?  "  Mohammed's  notion  of  God 
had  never  been  that  of  a  great  moral  being  who  designs  that 
the  creatures  He  has  created  should,  from  love  and  gratitude  to 
Elim,  become  one  with  Him,  or  even  assimilated  to  Him."§ 
Can  the  teachings  of  all  three  of  these  be  reconciled  with  each 
other  or  with  Christianity? 

As  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  the  fact  of  sin  and 
misery  cannot  be  well  denied ;  but  Buddhism  and  Brahman- 
ism agree  in  denying  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  therein 
deny  that  personal  responsibility  for  sin  on  which  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  so  strenuously  insist.     And  Islam  also,  as  is 


*  M  Indian  Wisdom,"  Monier  Williams,  p.  57-       t  "  Buddhism."  Rhys  Davids,  p.  87. 
\Atma  Bodha%  trans,  in  "  Ind.  Wisdom,"  p.  123. 
g  "  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,"  p.  199. 
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W^U  known,  though  arguing  from  different  premises,  reaches 
tne  same  practical  conclusion.     Are  the  doctrines  of  freedom 
+  an<i  of  necessity,  of  responsibility  and  non-responsibility,  both 
revealed  by  God  as  truths?     Finally,  as  in  all  these  other 
fundamental   matters,    so  in  regard    to  the  method  of  sal- 
v^tion,  each  of  these  three  stands  in  irreconcilable  contra- 
diction both  with  each  of  the    others    and  with    Christian 
!*y-        Buddhism    proposes  that  man  shall   save    himself  by 
rcioi-al   and   ceremonial   observances ;    Brahmanism,  that   he 
sHall    save    himself  by   a    transcendental    intuition   of    the 
unconditioned   Brahm   and  various  ritual  observances,  sup- 
posed to  be  more  or   less  helpful  thereto.     Islam  declares 
r^p>entance  to  be  the  ordinary,  but  not  the  necessary  condition 
o€    salvation.*     Salvation  by  a  substituted  victim,  it  emphatic- 
ally denies.     As  these  are  in  contradiction  to  each  other  on 
the  one  question  which  of  all  others  is  of  the  most  transcend- 
ent; personal  importance,  so  do  they  all  alike  directly  contradict 
tHerein  the  most  explicit  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
T^Herein  we  are  taught,  that  no  man  can  save  himself  in  any 
way  ;  that  "  without  the  shedding  of  blood,"  and  that  the  blood 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  "  there  is  no  remission  of  sin  ;  M 
that  before  even  this  can  avail  to  the  individual  he  must  be 
ma.de  over  by  the  power  of  God — in  a  word,  be  "born  again/' 
md    " believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  that  he  may  be 
saved.     It  declares,  finally,  no  less  explicitly,  that  this  is  not 
only  one  way  of  salvation,  but  the  only  way  of  salvation. 
There. is  not  to  be  found  a  solitary  exception  or  limitation  to 
those  solemn  words :  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned/' 
u  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  believ- 
eth    not  the  Son,,  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
ahideth  on  him."     But  this  will  suffice.     How  or  on  what 
Principle,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  and  latitude  of 
interpretation,  these  four  religions,  which  thus  contradict  each 
°*h^r  on  matters  the  most  fundamental  to  all  religion,  can  all 
a"lc^  be  called  more  or  less  full  revelations  from  the  God  of 
n8"tfcteousness  and  truth,  we  leave  to  others  to  show.     Most, 

^        *  Uy  repentance,  all  sins  may  be  pardoned,  and  it  is  God's  prerogative  if  He  please, 
j^f?^^  repentance  to  pardon  all  sins,  except  that  of  imputing  plurality  to  Him  ;  or 


jj*      ~-»  if  He  please,  to  visit  His  wrath  upon  the  very  smallest  of  all  transgressions."— 
of  ^*!*^bot  Syed  Ahmad  Khan,  in   Introduction  to  Commentary  on  the   Hebrew  tex 
^*^  book  of  Genesis. 
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we  believe,  will  grant  our  conclusion  from  such  facts  as  the 
that  if  Christianity  be  in  very  truth  a  revelation  from  Go 
then  it  is  certain  that  neither  Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  nor  Is 
lam  can  be  such  a  revelation ;  and  that  if  it  have  any  claim 
all  to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  mankind,  that  claim,  in  th» 
very  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  forever  exclusive  of  al" 
others. 

But  it  is  argued  by  those  against  whom  we  contend,  th 
Christianity  is  not  in  point  of  fact  adapted  to  all  men.     It  i 
suited,  say  some,  only  to  the  higher  races ;  to  the  Wester 
as  distinguished  from  the  Eastern  races,  say  others.     Th 
while  no  doubt  it  would  be  good  for  other  races  to  receive  t 
Gospel,  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  to  be  beyo 
them,  or  in  some  of  its  essential  ideas,  foreign  to  their  line 
thinking.     Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  told,  Buddhisrrr 


Islam,  or  some  other  form  of  faith  must  be  accepted,  as  ma 
best  meet  the  case.     As  to  the  capacity  of  these  other  creec 


to  meet  and  fill  man's  sense  of  need,  we  are  told,  that  whL_ 
they  do  not  meet  our  sense  of  need,  they  may  yet  satis     rrzd 
races  of  a  different  type  or  an  inferior  moral  developmei 
To  all  this  much  might  be  said.     And  first,  the  truth  of  t! 
Christian  religion  being  admitted,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  stands  flatly  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.     If  an 
thing  is  clear  alike  from  the  New  Testament,  and  from 
history,  it  is  this,  that  Christ  professed  to  be  a  Saviour,  ra 
for  some  men,  but  for  all  men.      He  told  His  disciples  to 
not  to  certain  races,  but  "  into  all  the  world,"  and  preach  H/s 
Gospel  "  to  every  creature."    If  the  Gospel  be  not  adapted  to 
all  races,  then  Christ  was  mistaken,  and  the  great  commission 
is  but  the  language  of  an  erring  enthusiasm,  little  to  be  trusted 
as  a  guidance  for  eternity. 

But  we  affirm,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  a  moral  impos- 
sibility that  even  the  three  religions   above  considered,  con- 
fessedly the  highest  and  best  of  the  non-Christian  religions, 
should  ever  satisfy  the  needs  of  any  race  of  men,  however 
low  in  the  scale  of  moral  development,  or  sprung  from  whaf 
ever  stock.     Take  Buddhism,  for  example.     Not  the  attrtf 
ive  character  of  its  founder,  nor  the  high  morality  which 
inculcated,  can  compensate  for  the  stubborn  fact  that  Biu* 
ism,  as  delivered  to  the  world  by  Sakya  Muni,  was  a  r 
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without  a  God.     But  a  religion  without  a  God,  a  religion 
l-*ich  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  holds  forth  anni- 
hilation as  the  final  issue  of  all  the  struggles  of  life — surely 
it   is  too  much  to  be  asked  to  believe,  that  such  a  religion  can 
\>e    adapted  to  the  needs  of  any  creature  which  has  a  soul,  or 
a.  single  longing,  however  vague  and  transient,  for  a  life  after 
death.     What  better  can  be  said  of  Brahmanism,  which  as  a 
system  offers  the  worshipper  no  personal  God,  and  teaches 
him  that  all  his  fears  and  aspirations  are  born  of  illusion  and 
end  in  eternal  unconsciousness  ?     Is  it  possible,  can  any  one 
believe,  that  weak  and  sinful  man,  reaching  out  in  the  dim- 
ness for  the  strong  arm  of  a  personal   God,  can  be  satisfied 
when  he  finds  that  he  has  grasped,  after  all,  but  a  shadow  in  a 
draem  ?     Is  it  a  moral  possibility  that  any  man  who  has  ever 
felt  a  longing  to  be  anything  better  than  he  is,  can  be  satisfied 
when  he  is  told,  as  the  Brahman  will  tell  him,  that  all  he  is 
and   all  he  is  to  be,  all  his  sins  and  crimes,  and  all  their  dis- 
tressing sequences  of  pain  and  anguish,  are  for  him  eternally 
fixed  by  an  eternal,  necessary,  inexorable,  and  most  irrevers- 
ible fate  ?     Can  any  man  soberly  believe  that  under  any  con- 
ceivable conditions  the  dreary  negations  and  illusions  of  athe- 
ram  or  pantheism  should  satisfy  the  heart  better  than  the  faith 
°f  ^  personal  God  and  Father  ?     And  Islam — can  even  Islam 
satisfy  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  when  it  tells  him  in  the  words  of 
"*e    Koran,  that  M  nothing  shall  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  his 
°^n  labour"  ?     Can  it  really  be  better  for  any  sinful  man  to  be 
*°ld  that,  than  to  hear  the  gracious  words,  "  The  Lord  hath  laid 
uPon  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all "  ? 

A.gain  granting,  as  we  safely  may,  that  all  peoples  have  not 

developed  in  them  the  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  need  which 

We  have,  does  it  follow  that  the  Gospel  is  not  therefore  so  well 

adapted  to  them  ?     Surely,  in- all  reason  we  should  rather  argue 

yhat:  the  lower  in  the  scale  of  moral  development  a  people  may 

^»  the  more  urgent  and  imperative  the  need  of  the  stimulus 

°*    the  great  ideas  of  God,  and  personality,  and  eternity,  and 

a*°tiing  love,  to  rouse  into  consciousness,  if  possible,  the  dor- 

^^sit  sensibilities  of  the  soul.     That  an  ignorant  man,  with  a 

^^laria-breeding  pool  behind  his  house,  is  not  conscious  of 

at|y  harm  to  himself  as  resulting  from  it,  scarcely  proves  that 

°r  that  man  the  most  wholesome  thing  is  a  stench. 
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But  it  is  asserted  that  the  actual  reception  of  any  form 
religion  proves  that  it  did  meet  their  conscious  needs,  else 
would  not  have  been  received.     But  we  venture  in  reply 
affirmation,  that  the  history  of  the  development  of  doctrine  i 
every  religion  goes  to  prove  the  contrary.     It  is  indeed  admii 
ted  that  each  religion,  as  it  has  first  presented  itself  for  tl 
acceptance  of  men,  has  contained  and  offered  to  men  certai 
elements  of  truth,  to  the  power  of  which  it  has  owed  much 
its  success.     Such,  notably,  was  the  case  with  Buddhism.     I 
its  doctrine  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  as  oppose^^ 
to  the  tyranny  of  caste,  it  met  a  great  need  of  the  time.     Su< 
was  the  case  again  with  Islam,  in  its  emphatic  proclamation 
the  great  truth  of  *the  essential  unity  of  God  as  opposed  to  tY 
everywhere  prevailing  idolatry.     But  this  does  not  prove  th 
these  really  satisfied  the  spiritual  needs    of  those  who   fir 
received  them.     A  sinner  looking  for  some  sufficient  hope  fS 
the   future   could    not   rest  with  a  knowledge  of  either  t 
brotherhood  of  man  or  the  unity  of  God,  however  good  the 
might  be  in  their  place.     And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  th 
while  Christianity,  after  eighteen  hundred  years,  in  all  its  va 
ous  forms,  Eastern  or  Western,  Greek,  Roman,  or  Protesta 
retains  still  all  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  personali 
and  unity  of  God,  the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
essentially  the  same  body  of  doctrine  which  was  first  deliver^^^d 
by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  of  the  non-Christian  religio^ans 
there  is  not  one  of  which  this  can  be  said.     There  has  be^sn 
not  merely  logical  development  of  doctrine  as  in  the  case  ^oli 
Christianity,  but  an  addition  of  elements  utterly  foreign  to  tine 
original  system.     But  it  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  such  chang£"<s 
that  concerns  us  so  much  as  the  character  of  those  chang-^s 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  appear  that  these  have  to  a  gr^at 
extent  consisted  in  efforts  to  supply  those  lacking  elements  oi 
faith  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

The  personality  of  God,  a  divine  incarnation  for  human  sa/- 
vation,  the  remission  of  sin  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  these 
are  the  special  and  most  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christia/i 
system  ;  and  if  in  any  religion  any  of  these  ideas  have  at  first 
been  wanting,  there  has  been,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three 
great  historic  religions  to  which  we  have  referred,  an  attempt 
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lr*  some  way  to  supply  the  lack.  If.  such  doctrines  have  had 
logical  place  in  the  system,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  they 
ve  sooner  or  later  been  added,  even  in  defiance  of  logical 
sistency,  and  sometimes  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
Fundamental  articles  of  the  original  creed.  Taught  by  no 
i,  led,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  instinct,  a  faintly 
:ognized  sense  of  need,  the  disciples  of  each  of  these  relig- 
s  have  sought  to  supply,  often  indeed  in  crude  and  super- 
ious  fancies,  those  special  and  peculiar  ideas  which  the 
ristian  religion  alone  possesses  as  matters  of  blessed  fact 
c3  abiding  reality.  And  herein  lies  our  argument :  that  all 
^is  goes  to  show,  not  that  these  religions  have  been  felt  to 
5**^et  the  conscious  needs  of  those  who  first  received  them, 
the  exact  reverse.  Even  those  blind  efforts  which  the 
terents  of  various  religions  have  made  to  adapt  them  more 
c*^>sely  to  their  necessities,  bear  involuntary  testimony  to  the 
^-^^ptedness  and^necessity  to  all  men  of  those  great  doctrines 
^l\ich  in  their  full  historical  form  are  the  distinguishing  truths 
^^  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

In  illustration,  first  let  us  take  the  case  of  Buddhism.  The 
Original  system  as  propounded  by  Sakya  Muni  was  very 
simple.  Fundamental  are  the  so-called  four  noble  truths,  viz, 
that  sorrow  is  inseparable  from  existence ;  that  its  cause  is 
desire ;  that  sorrow  is  therefore  to  be  removed  by  the  extinction 
of  desire  for  all  things,  either  good  or  evil,  which  is  nirvana  ; 
and  that  the  path  to  this  is  eightfold,  as  follows — rightness 
in  belief,  thoughts,  language,  actions,  mode  of  livelihood, 
application,  memory,  and  meditation.  And  the  final  issue  of 
all  this  is  parinibbana,  annihilation.  This,  in  merest  outline, 
is  original  Buddhism.  Sakya  Muni  did  not  himself  profess  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  man.  As  he  entirely  ignored  the 
existence  of  a  God,  he  could  not  profess  to  have  received  his 
doctrine  by  any  manner  of  divine  revelation  or  supernatural 
illumination.  He  did  not  propose  himself  to  save  men,  but 
only  to  teach  them  how  to  save  themselves,  and  that,  not 
from  sin,  but  from  sorrow,  by  walking  in  the  eightfold  path. 
Was  it  possible  that  this  should  satisfy  the  heart  of  man  even 
in  India  ?  that  men  should  accept  and  quietly  rest  in  a  religion 
absolutely  without  a  God  ?  History  answers,  No  !  Scarcely 
had  this  new  religion  been  given  to  the  world,  when  men 
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began  to  add  to  it  ideas  wholly  alien,  thereby  to  meet  if 
sible  the  crying  wants  of  the  soul.     Materialism,  even  wh< 
dressed  up  like  Buddhism,  in  the  garb  of  a  religion,  cou 
not  satisfy.     First,  men  needed  a  personal  God;  then  th< 
needed,  not  so  much  a  teacher,  as  a  Saviour,  and  a  Savioi 
moreover,   sinless    and    divine.     And    so   men,    working  r 
doubt   unconsciously,  set   themselves    to    incorporate   thei 
ideas  into  the   religion  of  Sakya  Muni.     In  Southern  Ai 
this  process  is  witnessed  in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  legei 
of  the   Buddha.     First,  the   Buddha,   Sakya  Muni,  was 
clared  to  have  been   without  sin,  omniscient  and  almigh" 
Then  men  said  that  he  had  pre-existed  for  ages  in  the  heavei 
glory,  and  that  for  the  salvation  of  men  he  came   into  t 
world,  in  the  form  of  a  god  of  light,  and  became  incarnate 
the  womb  of  a  virgia    And  so  the  son  of  the  king  of 
nares  was  at  last  practically  made  into  an  incarnate  God  and 
Redeemer.     The    Northern    development   of   Buddhism   was 
much  more  elaborate,  but  testifies  to  the  sense  of  the  same 
wants.     Sakya  Muni  had  taught  that  he  was  but  one  of  a  suc- 
cession of  religious  teachers  appearing  in  the  history  of  the 
world  from  time  to  time,  to  point  men  to  the  path  of  right- 
eousness.    Others  were  to  come  after  him,  and  to  do  in  th^*r 
turn  a  work  like  his.     In  particular,  the  faith  and  expectation* 
of  the  Thibetan  Buddhists  fixed  upon  the  so-called  Maitrey"3- 
Buddha,  who,  as  they  believe,  is  to  appear  and  conquer  sin  an*  <* 
sorrow.     This  Maitreya  Buddha,  and  all  others  yet  to  con*^* 
are  supposed  to  be  existent   through  ages   in   the   heaven*^  3^ 
world,  as  Bodhisatwas,  exalted  beings  yet  to  be  manifested 
the  earth.     Of  these  Bodhisatwas,   three,   called    Vajrapfa 
Manjusrl,  and  Avalokiteswara,  came  at  last  to  be  regarded 
three  gods,  severally  representing  the  ideas  of  wisdom,  pow< 
and  mercy.     And  even  thus  the  blank  atheism  of  Sakya  Mi 
was  left  far  behind.     But  if  the  heart  of  man  could  not  rest 
atheism,  neither  could  it  be  content  with  tritheism.     And 
in  due  time,  some  at  least  of  the  Thibetans,  reached  the  co 
ception  of  one  supreme  spiritual  being  whom  they  term  t! 
Adibuddha — "  Primal  Buddha."     This  Primal  Buddha  is 
firmed    to    be    infinite,    self-existent,   and    omniscient    N 
indeed,  immediately,  but  mediately,  after  the   manner 
ceived  by  the  ancient  Gnostics,  by  a  threefold  succession     «^7      , 
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Orr*3nations,   he   created   the   worlds.      In   particular,  all   the 

hly  Buddhas  are  manifestations  of  his  eternal  essence.     As 

■    Avalokiteswara,  the  Lord  of  providential  mercy,  he  is 

ieved  to  be  continually  incarnated   in   the  person  of  the 

CU-rand  Llama  on  the  throne  of  Lhassa  in  Thibet.*     Such,  in 

t:he    merest   outline,  has  been  the  doctrinal  development  of 

Buddhism.     Superstitious  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  it  is  none  the 

less  profoundly   instructive.     It   teaches   that    Buddhism,   as 

delivered  by  its  founder,  did  not  meet  and  satisfy  the  needs  of 

ro^n.     The  soul  cries  out  for  a  personal  God  and  hearer  of 

pra-yer;    for  an   incarnate  God   and    Redeemer.     There   was 

i  ri  deed  no  logical  place  for  these  conceptions  in  the  religion  of 

Isya  Muni.     But,  logical  or  not,  the  heart  of  man  demanded 

d  obtained  a  place  for  them  in  the  popular  religion.     Thus 

t:frm^^  history  of  Buddhism  is  a  confession  of  want,  want  of  a 

p>^rsonal  God  and  incarnate  Saviour;  and  if  it  be  admitted 

t  Buddhism  has  not  yet  found  these,  then  it  is  plain  that 

ddhism  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  an  atheistic  religion.     Let  us 

xv  take  the  case  of  a  pantheistic  faith.     When,  about  the 

600  or   700   of  our  era,    Buddhism   disappeared   from 

*H^^  place  of  power  in  India,  modern  Brahmanism,  a  system 

pure  pantheism,  took  its  place.     Its  fundamental  principles 

as  follows :  God,  Brahm,  is  the  only  real  and  true  exist- 

The  human  soul  and  the  world  are,  therefore,  truly 

d.      Personality   and   free   will   are   illusions;   so   also,  by 

u^^:essary   consequence,   are   sin   and    righteousness.      Salva- 

**^u,  therefore,  consists  simply  in  deliverance  from  the  neces- 

Svty  of  repeated  births  into  this  illusory  world  of  personality, 

a**d  reabsorption  in  the  infinite  deity.     This  salvation  is  to  be 

T^ached  by  means  oijnitna,  knowledge,  z\  e.,  the  intuition  of  our 

^entity  with  God.     These  propositions  express  the  essential 

principles  of  modern  Hindoo  theology.     Has  this  satisfied  the 

people  ?     As  in  the  case  of  Buddhism,  history  answers,  no  ! 

The  people  want  a  personal  God ;  nor  are  they  equal  to  any 

transcendental  intuition.     And  so  it  was  that  Shivaism,  or  the 

doctrine  that  Shiva  was  the  true  personal  God  and  Creator  of 

the  world,  and  that  men  were  to  raise  themselves  to  God,  not 


*  "  Buddhism,"  Rhuys  Davids ;  Chap.  viii. 
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by  knowledge,  but  by  works  of  a  painful  asceticism,  became 
a  popular  form  of  faith.     But  neither  could  Shivaism  satisfy*^]! 
For  man  craves  a  God  who  is  accessible  and  merciful.     An< 
Shivaism  is  only  terrible.     Man,  moreover,  is  not  equal  to  th< 
task  of  saving  himself  by  works  any  more  than  by  knowledge 
and  so  the  next  development  of  Hindooism,  still  feeling  ite 
way  after  those  truths  which  the  Gospel  alone  reveals,  was 
Vaishnavism,   or   the   worship   of   Vishnu    as   the    Suprem< 
Lord  and  Creator  of  the  world.     The  Vaishnavist  holds  tha~ 
salvation   is  to  be  attained,  not  by  knowledge  or  by  work* 
but  by  bhakti,  or  devotion  to  Vishnu,  and  that  to  Vishnu  a 
incarnate   in    Ram   or   Krishna,  who   are   to-day   the   favo 
ite  gods  of  the  Hindoos.     And  still  the  heart  of  the  Hindo- 
is  apparently  not  yet  satisfied.     For  all  these  incarnations,  it  i 
admitted,  were  sinful  like  ourselves.     Hence  we  are  told  th 
yet  another  incarnation  of  the  Deity  is  still  to  come,  the  nishk 
lank  avatar,  or  sinless  incarnation,  who  in  the  end  of  tim 
being  born  of  a  virgin,  is  to  appear  riding  on  a  white  horse,  wi 
a  two-edged  sword  in  his  hand,  for  the  destruction  of  all  wicke 
ness   and   the   establishment   of  righteousness  in   the  eart 
Thus  the  history  of  Hindooism,  like  that  of  Buddhism,  shov 
that  men  cannot  rest  long  in  a  religion  which  does  not  tell  of       a 
personal  and  incarnate  God  and  Saviour.     But  the  testimorm/ 
to  this  truth  is  still  more  clear;   for  all  through  the  course 
of  modern  Hindooism,  men  have  from  time  to  time  arisen, 
like  Madhava,  Kab\ry  Tulsi  Das,  and  others,  who  gave  ex- 
pression, often  with  great  power,  to  sentiments  utterly  foreign 
to  the  pantheism  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived.     In  a  life 
of  Tiruvallava  the  author  of  the  Cural,  a  poem  in  the  highest 
repute  among  the  Tamul  people  of  South  India,  we  find  lan- 
guage which  has  no  force  except  the  personality  of  God  be 
assumed.     Thus : 

"  Though  God  cannot  be  seen,  he  knoweth  all 

Our  many  needs.     He  feedeth  every  day 
The  frog  that  on  the  forest  rock  doth  crawl : 

And  from  our  birth  till  now  hath  found  a  way 
To  give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  food. 
If  thus  it  pleaseth  him  to  do  us  good 
Will  not  the  future  bring  us  plenitude?"* 


•  << 


Folk  Songs  of  Southern  India."    Gover.  p.  208. 
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44  Such  strife 
With  God  is  wrong.    On  earth  all  things  that  are, 
Are  those  that  ought  to  be.    We  may  not  bar 
The  course  of  things,  else  we  God's  world  may  mar."* 

And  in  North  India  Tulsi  Das  has  said, 

44  In  darkness  deep  men  practice  their  religion 

With  fast  and  alms,  and  sacrifice  and  repetitions  vain. 
If  God  himself  rain  not  upon  the  earth, 
For  all  man's  sowing  there  will  be  no  grain." 

And  Kabir  also  had  complained, 

44  Lord,  Lord,  all  men  are  saying, 
But  I  have  another  concern  ; 
I'm  not  acquainted  with  the  Lord ; 
Oh,  whither  shall  I  turn  7  " 


^Tld 


again, 


14  With  what  face  can  I  approach  Thee  ?   Shame  cometh  unto  me  ! 
I  have  sinned,  and  Thou  hast  seen  it  1    How  canst  Thou  delight  in  me  ? 


»» 


Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  these 
^ill  suffice.  It  should  be  plain  enough  that,  according  to  history 
Hself,  it  is  not  true  that  a  pantheistic  religion,  any  more  than 
*n  atheistic  creed,  has  been  able  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  man. 
The  whole  history  of  Hindooism  witnesses  to  a  continual 
effort  to  adapt  the  prevailing  creed  to  the  unsatisfied  needs  of 
the  soul.  In  attempting  to  do  this,  men  have  added,  often  at 
the  expense  of  all  logical  consistency,  those  elements  which 
Christianity  alone  supplies  in  fact ;  or,  when  too  clear-sighted 
for  that,  have  taught  such  doctrines  in  the  form  of  a  protest 
against  the  hollow  worthlessness  of  the  popular  system. 

It  has  been  thus  with  the  history  of  Buddhism  and  Braman- 
ism ;  how  has  it  been  with  Islam  ?  Mohammed,  we  shall  all 
admit,  offered  the  world  a  creed  as  much  purer  and  nearer  the 
truth,  as  theism  is  nearer  the  truth  than  atheism  or  pantheism. 
We  may  also  freely  admit,  without  any  prejudice  to  our  argu- 
ment, that  Islam  has  in  some  instances  improved  the  state  of 
society  in  idolatrous  countries  where  it  has  become  the  religion 
of  a  people  formerly  idolatrous.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is  whether  Islam  has  satisfied  the  realized  needs 
of  peoples  who  have  embraced  it  ?     What  light  does  the  doc- 

•Ib.t  p.  210. 
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trinal  history  of  Islam   cast  upon  this  matter?     As  is  weK- sd 

known,  the   original   creed   proclaimed   by  Mohammed  wai 
very  simple  :  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  ir. 
his  prophet."     And  there  is  much  in  the  Koran  as  regards  tha 
being  and  the  attributes  of  the  one  God  to  which  no  Christian-*: 
can  possibly  take  any  exception.     The  most  devout  and  ortho- 
dox Christian  in  the  world  can  join  with  all  his  heart  in  th< 
Fdtiha,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran  : 

"  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  the  worlds  ! 
The  compassionate,  the  merciful, 
King  on  the  day  of  Judgment ! 

Thee  only  do  we  worship,  to  Thee  only  cry  for  help  ! 
Guide  Thou  us  in  the  straight  path, 
The  path  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  been  gracious. 
With  whom  Thou  art  not  angry, 
And  who  go  not  astray." 

As  for  himself,  Mohammed  claimed  only  to  be  a  man  se 
from  God   to  preach   His  truth.     Anything   approaching  t 
divine  honors  for  himself  or  for  any  prophet,  he  emphaticall 
forbade.     Said  he,  in  the  Koran,  "  It  becometh  not  a  man  th 
God  should  give  him  the  Scriptures,  and  the  wisdom  and  th 
spirit  of  prophecy,  and  that  then  he  should  say  to  his  followe 
Be  ye  worshippers  of  me  as  well  as  of  God."* 

He  admitted  himself  to  be  a  sinner.  He  says  that  God  ha 
found  him  erring  and  guided  him,t  and  prayed  to  be  forgive 
him  "  his  former  and  his  latter  sin."J  Any  power  of  workin 
miracles  he  utterly  disclaimed. 

But  as  regards  the  doctrines  distinctive  of  and  essential  t 
Christianity,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement  of  our  Lor 
he  explicitly  rejected  and  repudiated  them.     We  read  in  th 
Koran,  "God  begetteth,  and  He  is  not  begotten,  and  there  i 
none  like  unto  Him."||     He  admitted  no  intercession  as  pr< 
vailing  with  God  for  a  sinner.     We  read,  "  A  soul  shall  ha 
no  patron  or  intercessor  with   God."§     And  the  doctrine 
salvation  by  substitution  is  denied  in  the  following  words :  u 
burdened  soul  shall  not  bear  the  burden  of  another."  H 

Such,  in  its  most  important  features,  was  the  religion  fi 
preached  to  the  world  by  Mohammed — a  religion  of  pure  an 
lofty  theism,  but  a  religion  without  a  Mediator,  an  Incarnatio 


*  Sura  iii.  73.  f  Sura  Tirha.  J  Sura  Al  Fath,  Abraham. 

[  Sura  Ikhlas.  §  Sura  Anaam.  7  Sura  Najur. 
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divine  sacrifice  for  sin.  Did  it  meet  the  needs,  as  is  alleged, 
of"  fcfaose  to  whom  it  was  given  ?  Here,  again,  history  answers, 
no  ! 

Even  Mohammed  himself,  inconsistent  though  it  was  with 
the     doctrine  which  he   taught,  found   himself  compelled  to 
recognize  the  demand  of  the  human  conscience  for  the  shed- 
of  blood  as  the  condition  of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ac- 
dingly  enjoined  an  annual  sacrifice,  which  is  still  observed 
throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.     But  even  this  was  not 
enough,  and  after  the  deatji  of  Mohammed,  his  followers  pro- 
ceeded in  various  places  to  add  to  his  religion  those  elements 
which  they  felt  to  be  wanting  in  the  original  system.     A  great 
body  of  tradition  appeared  to  give  sanction  to  the  new  doc- 
trines    Men  feel  the  need  of  an  intercessor  with  God.     It  was 
said  that  Mohammed  had  been  appointed  of  God  to  that  office. 
I**    the  great  day  of  resurrection  and  judgment,  all  the  sinful 
sons  of  men  shall  appear  before  God  to  hear  their  doom,  and 
then  Mohammed  shall  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
Cry»  "  Umtnatir  (it  is  my  people),  and  God  shall  thereupon 
hear  him  and  accept  the  persons  of  all  true  believers  in  Islam 
and    save  them,  while  all  unbelievers  shall  be  driven  from  his 
Presence  into  the  fire  of  hell.     But  it  was  in  Persia  especially, 
fJT*ong  the  Shias,  that  doctrinal  development  went  to  an  aston- 
^hing  length  in  the  same  general  direction.     Not  only  to  Mo- 
"^turned  himself,  but  to  the  Imams,  or  divinely  ordained  suc- 
Cessors  of  the  prophet,  and  spiritual  heads  of  Islam,  were  by 
c*egrees  ascribed  the  same  attributes  which  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  ascribed  to  Christ    The  Imam,  it  was  said,  must  be 
lrn peccable,  omniscient,  and  be  appointed  of  God  Himself  to 
"ls  high  office.     Next  some  began  to  affirm  the  pre-existence 
°f   Xiohammed  and  his  immediate  successors.     God,  we  are 
*°ld»  took  out  of  His  bosom  a  single  ray  of  His  divine  light, 
whioh  He  then  united  to  the  bodily  form  of  Mohammed,  and 
^Hed  upon  the  angels  to  recognize  and  submit  to  him  as  the 
eJeot:  of  all  God's  creatures.    This  spark  of  the  divine  light  was 
f  s°   communicated  to  the  Caliph  Ali,and  so  on.     Others  went 
^Her  still.     Ali,  said  they,  never  died.     Indeed,  he  and  his 
r?   °  sons,  Hassan  and  Hassain,  together  with  Mohammed  and 
g  ^*itnaf  were  jointly  sharers  in  the  uncreated  glory.      And 
^lly,  whereas  men  felt  that  the  blood  of  a  goat,  as  ordained 
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\fj  Mohammed,  could  not  avail  to  take  away  sin,  it  has 
to  f>e  maintained  by  many  among  the  Shia  sect,  that  H 
who  pemhcd  upon  the  battle-field  of  Kerbela,  in  conflict 
the  rival  Caliph,  Muavia,  died  there  in  expiation  for  the  si 
of  men.     And  so  at  last  was  added  to  the  original  creed  of  t! 
Arabian  prophet,  an  imitation  of  every  doctrine  distinctive 
the  Christian  system/    That  all  Muslims  have  by  no  meai 
accepted  these  doctrines ;  that  in  particular,  the  Sunnis 
these  heretic  Shias,  does  not  affect  our  argument     It  remai 
true,  that  if  men  had  felt  satisfied  with  the  original  creed  *- 
Islam,  we  cannot  well  conceive  that  they  would  have  ven 
to  make  changes  and  additions  such  as  these. 

Thus,  as  regards  Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  and  Islam  alifcc 
has  neither  of  them  ever  afforded  a  permanent  resting-pl 
for  the  soul.    Along  each  of  these  so  different  roads  have 
groped,  seeking  after  three  things — a  personal  God,  an  Incar^ 
natc  Saviour,  and  a  sufficient  atonement  for  sin.    In  Buddhism, 
men  found  neither;  Pantheism  ki  India  attempted  to  show 
man  an  Incarnate  God.     Mohammed  alone  proclaimed  a  per- 
sonal God,  but  nothing  more.     Sooner  or  later,  however,  each 
of  these  three  religions  sought  to  find  some  place  in  itself  for 
this  transcendent  trinity  of  truths,  and  has  thus  testified  that  no 
creed  without  them  could  meet  the  needs  of  men  in  any  land 
or  age. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  to  answer  affirmatively  the  question 
with  which  we  began.  If  Christianity  be,  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
words,  a  revelation  from  God,  it  is  involved  in  that  very  affirma- 
tion that  other  religions  are  excluded  from  the  category.  This 
exclusive  claim  is  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the  revela- 
tion ;  its  teachings  on  the  most  fundamental  questions  are  in 
such  irreconcilable  contradiction  with  those  of  other  religions, 
thut  it  is  logically  impossible  that  they  should  also  be  from 
God.  Finally,  it  is  not  more  clear  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
has  really  met  and  satisfied  all  the  spiritual  needs  of  man  than 
it  is  that  no  other  religion  ever  has  or  ever  can.  Charity  in  its 
place  is  ven-  well ;  but  when  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity 
wc  are  asked  to  ••  trace  God  "  and  *•  see  His  workings  w  in  re- 


•See  "  Islam  under  the  Arabs,"  Osborn,  Part  IL,  Chap.  I,  for  a  fall 
developments. 
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ligions  which  deny  His  being  or  His  personality,  or  to  welcome 
as  our  "  best  ally  "  in  our  labors  for  the  salvation  of  men,  a  re- 
ligion which,  like  Islam,  denies  the  Godhead  and  Atonement 
of  our  Lord,"*  it  is  time  to  remember  that  not  only  charity, 
but  also  righteousness  and  loyalty  to  the  revealed  truth  of  God, 
are  Christian  virtues.  Just  at  the  present  time,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  Church  needs  less  to  learn  a  larger  breadth  of  charity, 
than  a  sterner  intolerance  of  error  and  falsehood. 

S.  H.  Kellogg. 


•«• 


Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism/'  pp.  xvi.,  xxv. 
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EXEGETICAL    NOTES. 

PSALM    lxxxiv.    4. 

ma  nb*  n»ata  iibx  oa 

T  t  :  t  •         - 

nb  ^p.  n-hT) 
mrnsa  nrra  ton* 

•  •      •  4        4  •        • 

rrisa?  rnrr.  ^nin$Tsma 

This  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.:  "  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swa!l< 
a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts.1 

The  passage  has  given  trouble  to  the  commentators.     It  is  objected  that 
would    be    most    unseemly   to    have    allowed    birds    to    make  their    nesr 
and   hatch   their  young,  upon   places  constantly  used   in   sacrifice.      Th' 
however,  is  readily  answered  by  the  consideration  that  the  term  for  alt 
(nin2Tti  *n  Hebrew  and  zepa  in  Greek)  may  be  used  for  any  sacred  pla 


and  may  be  here  rendered  temples  as  well  as  altars.     There  has  been,  als 
much  doubt  about  the  construction.     Some  would  regard  the  passage  as  who 
allegorical,  or,  at  least,  as  a  comparison.     The  sparrow  here,  is  the  Psalnr 
himself,  or  one  who  compares  himself  to  the  sparrow  (sicut  passer).    So  Ve 
ma :  "  The  interpreters,"  he  says,  "  have  erred  in  taking  the  sparrow  and  t 
swallow  literally  when  they  are  used  here  emblematically  :  quid  enim  pass 
bus  cum   altare  : — for  what  have  sparrows  to  do  with  the  altar"?-    k<  Bi 
making  their  nests  in  altars,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  are  suggestive  of  desoT 
tion."     Hence  it  is  David  himself  here,  who  compares  himself  to  the  spam 
or  calls  himself  the  sparrow,  and  the  swallow,  to  denote  his  wandering, 
settled  state.     But  if  there  is  an  unseemliness  in  the  idea  of  sparrows  maki 
their  nests  in  temples,  or  sacred  places,  there  would  be  the  same  unseemlin 
in  the  figure.     In  the  comparison,  too,  viewed  alone  as  such,  and  applied 
David,  there  would  be  a  still  greater  unfitness  in  the  words,  "  where  she 
lay  her  young."     All  this,  however,  disappears  when  we  regard  the  referen— 
as  made  to  an  actual  fact  in  the  habits  of  these  birds. 

Others  regard  it  as  a  broken,  unfinished  sentence — the  latter  part  of  the  vei — ^4 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  swallows,  but  spoken  by  the  Psalmist  direct  Jy 
of  himself,  by  way  of  contrast. 


nb  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text  by  Dr.  Lewis. — Eds* 
(369) 
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The  swallow  hath  found  a  nest,  etc.  • 

(Bat  I)  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

There  is  my  rest  and  my  abode.     To  this  effect  is  the  interpretation  of  Calvin 
and  Stier.   So  also,  in  substance,  is  the  translation  and  the  exegesis  of  Hupfeld  : 

"  Anch  der  Sperling  hat  gefunden  ein  Haus 
Und  die  Schwalbe  hat  ein  Nest  wohin  sie  gelegt  hat  ihre  Jnngen : 
(Ich  aher)  deine  Altare,  Jhvh  der  Heerscharen — " 

All  this,  however,  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  there  being  an  inconsistency  or 
an  impropriety  in  the  common  thought  of  birds  visiting,  and  making  their  nests 
in  such  sacred  places.  It  has  come  from  some  of  the  Jewish  Commentators. 
Kimchi,  commenting  on  the  passage,  tells  us  that  there  were  iron  pikes  affixed 
to  the  roof  of  the  sacred  temple,  to  prevent  the  birds  from  sitting  upon  it.  In 
the  Talmud,  Tract  Mcnachoth,  13,  1070,  we  are  told  that  there  was  no  need  of 
any  such  precaution  in  respect  to  the  first  temple,  since,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  holiness  and  the  impression  of  the  divine  presence,  the  birds  did  not 
dare  to  approach  it.     See  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  I.,  chap.  8. 

This,  however,  is  at  war  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  ideas 
of  antiquity,  and  which,  as  this  passage  shows,  the  Jews  held  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  idea  of  refuge  and  protection  as  con- 
nected with  the  holy  place.  It  was  the  shelter  of  the  sinful  man.  There  the 
greatest  criminal  was  safe,  with  the  exception  (in  the  Jewish  law)  of  the  wilful 
murderer.  Emblematically  it  was  extended  to  the  animal  world,  and  especially 
to  the  birds,  regarded  as  the  most  innocent  of  them  all.  If  the  robber,  or  the 
shedder  of  blood,  in  certain  cases,  found  shelter  there,  much  more  the  birds 
that  resorted  to  the  temples  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  their  young. 
Unclean  birds  might,  perhaps,  be  driven  away,  and  the  more  rapacious  kinds 
would  seek  for  other  homes,  but  these  places  would  be  the  favorite  resort  for 
the  gentler  species,  and  the  impunity  which  the  feeling  referred  to  would  give 
them,  would  make  these,  in  time,  their  most  common  and  crowded  homes. 
There  must  have  been  some  well-known  fact  of  this  kind,  or  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  allusion  here,  whether  we  take  it  directly,  or  as  a  comparison. 
If  it  is  a  comparison,  however,  it  is  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  Psalmist's  own 
supposed  condition  as  houseless  and  wandering.  It  has  the  air  of  saddened 
expostulation :  How  safe  are  the  dwellers  in  thy  house  I  there  even  the  birds 
find  home  and  shelter,  but  I  am  yet  "  longing,  yea  fainting  for  the  courts  of 
the  Lord." 

In  this  idea  of  the  altar  or  temple's  protection  even  to  the  animal  creation 
we  find  the  key  to  a  passage  in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  499,  500,  523,  524, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  illustration  of  the  figure  of  the  Psalmist. 
The  i>oet  is  speaking  of  the  wrongs  done  by  wicked  men  to  the  birds,  and 
among  the  greatest  is  their  striking  at  them  even  upon  the  altars,  or  generally 
in  the  sacred  places,  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  a  kind  of  impunity. 

GOGnep  6*  rfdr}  rovS  jiaivojiivove, 
/3a\Xov(f    vjuds  xav  roit  lepoit. 

Bothe  cites  the  scholiast  as  showing  this — "nam  in  templis  tutae  debebant 
esse  aves  tanquam  Diis  supplices  ;  nefas  autem  violare  supplices." 
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In  connection  with  this  there  is  a  reference  to  the  passage,  Herodotus, 
I.,  159  :  Pactyas,  the  Lydian,  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  oracle  at  Branchidae 
the  territory  of  Miletus.     On  the  demand  of  the  Persians  they  were  about 
surrender  him  ;   whereupon  Aristodicus  proceeded  to  take  all  the  nests 
young  sparrows  and  other  birds  that  he  could  find  about  the  building,  whe 
voice,  proceeding  from  the  inner  shrine,  thus  addresses  him :    avoGiwia 
avdpdrtGov   rl  rdde   ToXpcfS   noisuv ;    rovS  ixiraS  piov  kx  rov  vrj 
Kepa;Z6iS ;  ;  "  O,  most  impious  man,  what  is  this  you  dare  to  d 

Will  you  tear  my  suppliants  from  my  temple  ?  "  It  will  be  seen  from  the  cont 
that  this  was  done  by  way  of  reproof  to  the  conductors  of  the  oracle,  and 
show  the  greater  impiety  of  giving  up  the  human  suppliant  who  had 
there  for  shelter  and  defence. 

It  is  in  this  idea  of  protection  that  we  see  the  great  beauty  and  force  of 
expression,  so  frequent  in  the  Scriptures,  which  represents  the  house  of  God, 
God  himself,  as  a  home,  a  dwelling-place,  a  sanctuary.     Compare  Psalm  x 

6»  D^  Tifc*b  nin^  FFM  ipQtth'  "  an(*  *  w*N  dwell  in  the  house  of 
•  t  *Jv     :       t    :        ••  :       •  :  -  : 

Lord  for  length  of  days:"  Also,  Psalm  xc  r,  ^^  fpyj  ngua   Vi58  **  ^^  «^ 

T      T  •  T  T  -        »        T      ^j5*    ^7fcy 

^^W  IVQ,     "  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our   dwelling-place  generation    a^  #7  ^ 

generation." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  commentator,  English  or  German,  sho^tf 
have  made  any  reference  to  classical  ideas,  and  passages  so  strikingly  appixca. 
ble  to  this  much  controverted  text  of  the  Psalmist.  Tayler  Lewis. 


The  Theological  Faculties  in  the  German  Universities.      The  summer    Se- 
mester of  1879  was  marked  by  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  upon  the  instruction  of  the  Protestant  Faculties.    Tte 
twenty-one  Universities  ordinarily  making  returns  in  the  Calendars  which  ie*dt 
us  (seventeen  in  Germany,  three  in  German  Switzerland,  and  Dorpat),  tiad 
reported  1,879  as  attending  the  preceding  winter,  while  last  summer  the  ni*m" 
ber  is  2,144.     The  explanation  of  this  sudden  advance  of  one-seventh  i*1  a 
single  Semester  is  not  obvious.     Ten  years  earlier  (winter  of  1868-9),  n***" 
teen  Universities  (Strassburg  not  having  heen  founded  until  1872,  and  DorT*1 
not  reporting  through  the  German  Calendars  at  that  time),  had  reported  2,2? £f" 
Between  1871-2,  and  1876-7,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  nearly  500  m   **** 
number  of  students,  only  1,660   being  reported  for  the  winter  last  nair»^*" 
There  was  much  anxious  inquiry  into  the  reasons.      The  numbers  are  ^u 
considerably  below  those  of  former  years,  but  are  rapidly  recovering. 

Among  the  Universities,  Leipsic  leads,  with  379  and  419  for  the  last  *^j 
Semesters.     Halle,  which  had  dropped  to  the  fifth  place,  again  stands  secc^^1    ' 
Berlin,  which  had  been  second,  is  now  fifth,  Tubingen  and  Erlangen  ranl^1*1* 
third  and  fourth.     Zurich,  Bern,  Giessen,  and  Heidelberg,  had  each  less  tX*0, 
twenty-five  in  attendance  last  summer.  , 

The  recent  changes  in  the  Faculties  are  not  numerous.    The  year  1878  b* 
removed  by  death  :  Beck  and  Landerer,  of  Tubingen  ;  Muller  and  Gueri^^^ 
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°*   Halle;  Ehrenfeuchter,  of  Gottingen,  and  Keitu  of  Giessen.    We  recall  only 

I3iestel,  of  Tubingen,  as  having  died  last  year.      Nor  have  the  transfers  been 

Jrnportant.    Schurer  and  Harnack,  who  were  extraordinary  Professors  at  Leip- 

smc»  are  now  ordinary  Professors  at  Giessen.     Kahler,  who  was  extraordinary, 

l"».as  become  ordinary  Professor  at  Halle,  as  also  Kayser  at  Strassburg.     Ku- 

has  been  added  to  the  Tubingen  Faculty. 

Of  the  veterans,  Hase  of  Jena  (at  the  age  of  79) ;  Lange,  at  Bonn  (77) ; 

cuss,  at  Strassburg,  and  Immer  at  Berne  (75),  and  Liidemann  at  Kiel  (74) ; 

nnounce  full  courses  for  the  current  Semester.     In  other  faculties  there  are 

remarkable  instances.     Bachmann,  of  Rostock  (Phil.  Fac),  and  Von 

usinger  of  Marburg  (Med.),  are  lecturing  at  88  ;  Ratjen,  of  Kiel  (Phil.), 

.*    86;  Elvenich,  of  Breslau  (Phil.),  at  84,  and  several  others  at  80-82. 

Of  the  Catholic  Faculties,  Tubingen,  Vienna,  Wiirzburg,  Miinster,  Bonn, 
tic!  Munich,  attract  the  most  students,  in  the  order  just  given.  The  attend- 
ncre  at  twelve  institutions  in  the  winter  of  1878-9  was  1,014. 

The  Faculty  at  Czernowitz  (Greek  Church,  opened  in  1875),  reported  forty- 
students  as  in  attendance  last  summer.  A. 


^Z~he  Empire  of  the  Hittites.     It  is  not  very  long  since  the  reference  to  the 
*  lyings  of  the  Hittites,"  in   2  Kings  vii.  6,  was  made  an  occasion,  among 
°thers,  for  challenging  the  credibility  of  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament.    No 
■^i^gs    of  the  Hittites  were  known  that  could  be  desirable  allies  to  powerful 
*^-gypt,  or  formidable  enemies  to  the  Syrians.     Hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  in- 
terPretation,  however,  early  began  to  show  that  for  a  considerable  number  of 
°er* turies  such  a  power  existed  in  the  region  of  the  Orontes  and  middle  Eu- 
^>"r3.tes.      Through  the  work  of  Brugsch-Bey,  Ebers,  Schrader,  and  others 
*^**olars  have  become  familiar  with  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  like  those  of 
^**otmes  III.,  Seti  I.,  Ramses  II.  and  III.   of  Egypt,  and  Tiglath  Pileser 
•»     Shalmaneser  II.,  Sargon,  and  others  of  Assyria,  belonging  to  different 
~    lods  between  the  16th  and  the  8th  centuries  B.C.      Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  especially  the  latter,  find  frequent  mention 
c:hief  cities  of  the  Cheta  (Egyp.)  or  Chatti  (Assyr.)     No  connection  is  in- 
Lted  in  the  monuments,  or  can  as  yet  in  any  way  be  traced,  between  the 
lite  Hittites  and  this  northern  and  far  more  powerful  kingdom. 
^  recent  article  in  the  London  Times  (Jan.  30,  weekly  edition),  gathers  up 
1         '©  of  the  latest  results  of  exploration,  and  indicates  some  of  the  new  prob- 
es 'which  are  opening  to  archaeologists  and  philologists  in  this  connection. 
^*r.  Skene,  British  Consul  at  Aleppo,  before  1877,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  his 
°c^ssor,  with  Mr.  George  Smith  (just  before  his  death,  in  the  summer  of 
r     ^^),  have  identified,  decisively,  the  site  of  Carchemish,  fixing  it  at  Jerabis 
f^^i^bulusy  Schrad.),  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,   60  miles  (approxi- 
.  ately)  N  E.  of  Aleppo,  and  40  S.  E.  from  Aintab.    Mr.  Henderson  is  direct- 
.  ^  ***e  excavations  now  in  progress,  and  the  first  representative  sculptures  and 
^rtptions  have  recently  reached  the  British  Museum.      We  have  now  some- 
*nf5  undeniably  Hittite  with  which  other  sculptures  and  inscriptions  can  be 
^tripared,  beside  the  single  one  discovered  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  which 
^T»  Vfard  gave  some  account  last  year  to  the  American  Oriental  Society.   The 
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resemblance  is  clear  between  these  forms  and  characters,  and  a  few  perplexii 
impressions  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  Sennacherib's- palace ;  again,  between  th< 
and  the  well-known  Hamath  inscriptions,  which  seem  to  be  only  later  rnodr 
cations  of  the  types  found  at  Carchemish.     Still  others  are  found  at  Eyuk  a 
Boghar-Keui  on   the  Halys,  at  Ibreez  in   Lycaonia,  between  Pessinus 
Ancyra  in  Galatia,  and  even  in  the  sculptures  near  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  whi 
Herodotus  ascribed  to  Sesostris.     It  is  thought  that  the  sources  of  the  O 
otc  Syllabary  may  be  found  here,  and  that  certain  ancient  forms  of 
art  may  now  be  brought  into  clearer  relation  with  the  art  of  Western  Asia, 
is  plain  that  another  intermediary  channel  than  the  Phoenician  is  now  opei 
the  investigation  and  estimate  of  scholars. 

One  of  the  minor  curiosities  in  this  line  of  discovery  is,  that  the  doiL 
headed  eagle  appears  first  on  Hittite  monuments.  The  results  of  further* 
cavation  at  Carchemish  are  awaited  with  lively  interest  The  site  of  Ka.cS 
is  about  to  be  explored  by  Lieut.  Conder,  from  whom  good  service  m^ 
expected.  Plainly,  there  can  be  no  more  cavil  in  regard  to  the  credibility  0 
the  Books  of  Kings,  based  on  the  insignificance  of  the  kings  of  £fic 
Hittites.  A.  _ 

9 

The  American  Journal  of  Philology. — With  the  month  of  February,  «"f»« 
above-mentioned  journal  began  its  life,  edited  by  Prof.  Basil  L.  Gilderslee?  *v^ 
Ph.D.,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  It  is  to  be  publisf^^^ 
quarterly,  at  the  price  of  $3  per  year.  This  journal  will  be  welcome  to  t  f3*t 
large  class  of  scholars  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  various  dep»rt" 
ments  of  Philology,  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  would  have,  in  a  brief  and 
prehensive  form,  the  latest  achievements  in  this  most  important  science, 
know  of  no  one  so  well  fitted  to  edit  such  a  journal  as  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  w^** 
and  widely  known  as  an  experienced  teacher  of  the  classic  languages,  as  nr^™ 
as  a  fresh  and  original  thinker  and  investigator  in  the  science  of  Philology* 
Without  doubt,  the  most  competent  philologists  will  rally  around  him  in  thi^1*" 
various  departments.  There  is  nothing  so  much  needed  in  American  schoL^-r-' 
ship  as  special  studies  enthusiastically  and  faithfully  pursued.  But  specialists 
need  the  sympathy  and  help  of  kindred  souls,  who  can  appreciate  their  wo*"* 
through  their  own  experience  in  special  study.  They  need  to  bring  to^t* 
spoils,  gathered  in  many  different  departments,  into  some  common  treasury 
for  the  use  of  all.     A  journal  is  all-important  for  this  purpose. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  editor  and  his  constituents,  at  the  outset, 
to  the  important  department  of  Semitic  Philology,  so  sadly  neglected  in  our 
colleges  and  in  general  by  Indo-Germanic  philologists.    The  Theological  Sem- 
inaries are  doing  more  for  this  department  than  ever  before,  but  they  ne«d  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  the  colleges  before  they  can  accomplish  the  highest  and 
best  results.  m 

We  trust  that  this  Journal  will  receive  prompt  and  adequate  support,  through 
a  large  number  of  paying  subscribers.  C.  A.  A 
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I.— EXEGETICAL    THEOLOGY. 

-IOTHBCA     RABBINICA.        ElNE     SAMMLUNG     ALTER    MlDRASCHIM,    VOn     Dr.    AUG. 

'WtJNSCHE.     Erste  Liefcrung :  der  Midrasch  Kohelet.     8vo,  pp.  96.     Otto  Schultze, 
Xjeipzig.     [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  New  York].     1880. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  work  is  well  known  to  scholars  by  his  previous  labors 

***   Rabbinical  and  Biblical  learning,  having  published  his  Commentary  on  Hosea, 

I**^$f  on  Joel,  1872,  Leiden  des  Messias,  1870,  and  Erl&uterung  der  Evangelien  aus 

****mud  und  Midrasch,  1878,  all  rich  in  citations  from  Jewish  literature.    He  pro- 

to  publish  at  first  the  Midrasch  Rabboth  in  twelve  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 

at  hand.    This  Midrasch  is  full  of  Haggadoth  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  the 

t?T^  Megilloth  (Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  and  Esther).    As 

/^^nsche  says,  it  is  a  reservoir  into  which  almost  the  entire  stream  of  this  method  of 

*^rpretation  poured  itself.  Many  hundred  rabbins  of  various  centuries  appear  therein 

T^^4  speak  their  religious  opinions  in  shorter  or  longer  pieces,  in  richly  imaginative 

^**nes,  legends,  and  allegories  ;  and  in  parables,  sententious  sayings,  and  maxims. 

^"X'he  age  of  this  Midrasch  cannot  be  accurately  determined.     It  is  the  result  of  a 

~*"^»dual  accumulation  of  material  embracing  the  entire  period  of  the  Tanaim  and 

lSj**orain.    We  find  a  large  number  of  parables,  stories,  and  sayings  that  are  in  the 

*X>Iical  style,  showing  us  that  we  have  here  the  same  minds  essentially  that  were 

^^ployed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  giving  us  the  sacred  Scriptures.    This  style  of  exc- 

^t^sis  is  far  more  valuable  to  Christians  than  that  of  the  Halacha  with  its  casuistic 

**air-splitting  of  the  legalistic  Pharisaic  type.    We  present  two  brief  specimens  : 

(1).  On  Eccl.  i.  2 :  "  The  seven  vanities  of  which  Kohcleth  here  speaks,  may  be 
Compared  with  the  seven  changes  of  man's  life.  In  the  first  year  he  is  like  a  king's 
son  who  rests  upon  a  cushion.  All  embrace  and  kiss  him.  In  the  second  and  third 
years  he  is  like  a  pig,  because  he  sticks  his  hand  in  the  gutter.  In  the  tenth  year  he 
hops  like  a  young  buck.  In  the  twentieth  year  he  neighs  like  a  horse,  dresses  and 
will  have  a  wife.  When  married  he  is  like  a  burdened  ass.  When  he  has  children  his 
face  becomes  bold  as  a  dog's  in  order  to  get  bread.  When  finally  he  becomes  old, 
he  is  like  an  ape.  Yet  this  is  the  case  only  with  the  uncultivated  ;  the  man  of  culti- 
vation is  still  in  his  age  called  a  king." 

(2).  On  Eccl.  iii.  9 :  "  A  king  made  a  feast  and  invited  guests  to  it,  but  directed 
that  each  one  should  bring  with  him  something  to  sit  upon.  Many  brought  cushions, 
many  beds,  many  coverlets  of  felt,  many  stones,  and  many  sticks.  The  king  looked 
around  upon  all  and  said,  Let  every  one  sit  on  that  which  he  has  brought  with  him. 
Those  who  sat  on  sticks  and  stones  murmured  against  the  king  and  said,  Is  it  be- 

(871) 
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coming  for  a  king  that  his  guests  should  sit  on  sticks  and  stones  ?    When  the 
heard  this,  he  spake  to  them  :  Not  satisfied  with  disgracing  my  palace,  upon  w! 
I  have  expended  so  much,  with  your  stones  and  sticks,  do  you  still  presume  to 
plain  against  me  ?    This  honor  have  you  shown  to  yourselves.     So  will  likewise 
wicked,  when  they  are  condemned  to  hell,  murmur  against  God  and  say :  We 
hoped  in  God's  help,  and  shall  we  now  lose  it  ?    Then  God  will  speak  to  th*^ 
Were  ye  not  in  the  world,  in  which  you  lived,  quarrelsome,  slanderous,  violent, 
with  all  kinds  of  crimes,  as  it  is  written  in  Is.  1.  1 1  ?    Or  do  you  perhaps  sup 
that  these  things  come  to  you  from  me  ?    No  you  have  brought  it  upon  yoursel 
We  trust  that  some  competent  scholar  ere  long  may  give  us  these  and  th 
Midraschim  in  English :  and  that  a  large  subscription  list  will  reward  Dr.  Wfl 
for  his  labors,  and  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his  work  to  the  end,  and  ev 
make  it  still  more  comprehensive  than  is  now  proposed.  C.  A. 

Notes  Chiefly  Critical  and  Philological  on  the  Hebrew  Psalms.  Bjr 
liam  Roscoe  Burgess,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  pp.  436.  Williams  &  Norgatet, 
don.     [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  New  York].     1879. 

This  is  not  a  continuous  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  but  annotations  on  s*i^b 
"  passages  as  seem  to  require  annotation."    The  author  very  properly  insists 
he  who  would  truly  interpet  the  devout  utterances  of  the  Psalmists,  must  have  a  c 
understanding  of  the  religious  ideas  which  they  cherished,  and  the  religious  sys?*^513" 
under  which  they  lived.    The  specific  advance  which  he  claims  to  have  made,  ^-*n 
by  means  of  which  he  fancies  that  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  interpretation" 


various  passages  in  the  Psalter,  and  particularly  upon  Ps.  xl.  and  1L,  relates  to 
puzzling  and  much-disputed  distinction  between  the  sin-offering  and  the  tresp^-^**! 
offering  of  the  Levitical  code.     His  view  is  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  oa"*" 
grace  and  faith  ;  upon  this  the  Mosaic  law  was  superinduced  as  a  system  of  wo 
The  Israelites  were  accordingly  subject  to  both,  and  the  two  species  of  sacrifice   * 
fore  spoken  of  corresponded  to  these  two  dispensations  respectively.  The  sin-offeri**^ 
was  for  that  general  sinfulness  which  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  continuance    *" 
the  covenant  relation.    The  trespass-offering  was  for  specific  breaches  of  the  Mas«-*c 
law  by  omission  or  commission,  which  involved  a  violation  of  this  covenant  relation. 

In  his  own  words,  p.  312,  "Certain  offences  were  considered  as  breaches  of  tht 
covenant.  Until  these  were  expiated,  the  sin-offering  was  not  allowed.  For  sucft 
of  them  as  were  expiable,  the  trespass-offering  was  appointed.  This  was  the  means 
of  restoration  to  covenant  privileges ;  and  accordingly  it  was  always  followed  by  a  M& 
special  sin-offering,  just  as  in  the  Christian  Church  penance  restores  a  man  to  Com-  m*~. 
munion,  and  specially  to  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  ■*£ 
Communion."  ■**• 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  he  insists  that  Ps.  xl.  6  "Mine  ears  (D'Oftt)       |^ 

hast  thou  opened  "  should  be  read  "  a  trespass-offering  (O'OfcO  has*  thou  P10" 
vided  me;"  peace-offering  and  meat-offering,  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  not 
l>eing  allowed  in  consequence  of  an  antecedent  transgression.  The  term  "body"  ■ 
inserted  here  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  is  urged  as  confirming  this 
supposed  reading,  on  the  ground  that  while  the  blood  was  the  essential  thing  in  tne 
sin-offering,  it  was  not  the  blood,  but  the  body  which  was  mainly  regarded  in  the 
trespass-offering.  And  this  distinction  he  finds  further  reflected  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  certain  benefits  are  ascribed  to  the  body  or  flesh  of  Christ  and  certain 
others  to  His  blood. 

This  specimen  may  sufficiently  illustrate  the  ingenuity  and  the  fanciful  character 
of  the  novel  interpretations  here  proposed  for  various  difficult  texts  in  Pss.  l-taw* 
and  the  inclination  of  the  author  to  seek  relief  for  real  or  imaginary  difficulties  by 
means  of  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text.  W.  H.  G. 
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Zechariah  and  His  Prophecies,  Considered  in  Relation  to  Modern  Criticism, 
with  a  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  and  New  Translation,  by 
Charles  Henry  Hamilton  Wright,  B.D.  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1879).  London : 
H odder  &  Stoughton,  1879. 

Mr.  Wright  gives  us,  in  a  book  of  600  pages,  the  results  of  very  conscientious 
labor.  No  English  commentary  has  appeared  for  a  long  time,  in  which  the  points 
of  interest  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed,  and  an  acquaintance  so  wide  and 
appreciative  has  been  shown  with  the  work  of  other  scholars.  The  method  is  that 
of  continuous  exposition,  but  an  original  translation  is  prefixed,  and  a  critical  and 
grammatical  commentary  appended  to  the  book.  The  style  is  often  diffuse,  yet  the 
thought  is  not  slovenly  ;  no  difficulty  is  slurred  ;  every  view  of  weight  is  duly  con- 
sidered. 

M  r .  Wright  believes  the  book  of  Zechariah  to  be  the  work  of  one  post-exilian  au- 

*or,    though  years  may  have  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  cc.  1-8,  and  that 

°fcc.  9-14  (Pp.  xxxiv.,  200).     Ezra  v.  1,  and  vi.  14  (where  Zechariah  is  called  son  of 

Wdo.  instead  of  Berechiah,  Zech.  i.  1),  he  explains  as  is  usually  done,  by  assuming 

the  unimportance  or  early  death  of  Berechiah,  and  an  inexact  use  of  the  word  13. 

**e  gives  the  full  strength  of  external  testimony  for  one  authorship,  sketches  thehis- 
l0ry    of  critical  opinion,  and  passes  to  internal  arguments.    The  grounds  against  in- 
tefT*~i*y  are  substantially  these :  1.  Difference  of  style  between  the  two  parts.     That 
CC  1-8  is  prosaic  ;  that  of  cc.  9-14  poetical  and  imaginative.     2.  Quotations  from 
cc-  ^ — 14  in  pre-exilian  and  exilian  authors.  3.  Difference  of  historical  points  of  view. 
a~        ^Mention  of  Israel  (house  of  Joseph,  Ephraim)  as  existing  by  the  side  of  Judah. 
^lode  of  alluding  to  Damascus,  Hadrach,  Hamath,  Tyre,  Philistia,  as  if  still  inde- 
pendent,   c.    Assyria  and  Egypt  are  present  enemies,    d.     Allusion  to  Greece,  c. 
l3c-    *3.     Comp.  Joel  iii.  6.  e.    Captives  shall  return  to  Gilead  and  Lebanon,  c.  x.  10  ; 
?**    apparent  allusion  to  the  depopulation  of  those  regions  by  Tiglath-Pileser.    /. 
^^latry  is  still  rife  in  Judah,  cc.  x.  2,  xiii.  2.   To  this  array  of  arguments  Mr.  Wright 
^^kes  answer.    1.  cc.  1-8  are  a  simple  record  of  visions  actually  seen  by  the  prophet ; 
^»9-i4givc  more  scope  to  his  individuality  (P.  xxix).  Yet  there  is  poetry  in  c.  ii.  10-17, 
^^  well  as  prose  in  c.  xiii.  1-6.   We  find  differences  of  style  in  other  prophets,  as  Hos_ 
^3f  comp.  with  cc.  4-14 ;  Ezek.  4,  5,  comp.  with  cc.  6,  7,  or  27,  28.   2.  It  is,  on  the 
^tatrary,  Zechariah  who  quotes  from  other  prophets,  for  as  Perowne  has  well  said  : 
4  It  is  more  probable  that  one  writer  should  have  allusions  to  many  others,  than  that 
***any  others  should  borrow  from  one  "  (Pp.  xxxiv-xxxviii.)    We  may,  however,  be 
*Ulowed  to  suggest  that  one  original,  striking,  epoch-making  prophecy  would  be 
Ukely  to  influence  many  succeeding  authors ;  and,  as  to  the  details,  many  of  the 
Similarities  here  adduced  between  the  earlier  prophets  and  Zech.  9-14,  allow  quite 
^s  well — some  of  them  better — of  Zechariah 's  being  the  original ;  e.g.  Zech.  xiii.  2, 
comp.  Hos.  ii.  19  (17) ;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12,  and  Joel  iv.  18  (iii.  18), 
ttc.    In  other  passages  the  resemblance  is  too  slight  to  prove  anything,  e.g.  c.  ix.  12, 
comp.  Is.  xlix.  9;  c.  ix.  3,  comp.  1  Ki.  x.  27.   The  argument  from  quotations  is,  there- 
fore, not  conclusive.   The  question  of  unity  must  be  fought  out  on  the  line  of  3.  The 
historical  point  of  view.    Mr.  Wright  remarks:  a.  Judah  and  Israel  are  mentioned 
side  by  side,  c.  viil  13,  as  well  as  cc.  9-14  (p.  243).   He  matches  c.  xi.  14,  with  Ezek. 
nxvii.  1 5-28  (p.  344).    Besides,  "  Israel  is  a  name  often  given  to  Judah  alone,  and 
is  so  used  in  the  post-exilian  prophets,"  (P.  xxx.)  A  positive  argument  for  post-exilian 
authorship  is  the  absence  of  allusion  to  a  king  of  Israel  or  Judah  (P.  xxxviii.)    b. 
Prophecies  against  surrounding  nations  do  not  prove  them  independent,  for  Jere- 
miah (after  the  Assyrian  conquest)  prophesies  against  Damascus  and  Hamath  (Jer. 
xlix.  23,  24).    Tyre  was  not  destroyed  till  the  time  of  Alexander  (p.  211 ).     (But  this 
does  not  decide  the  date  of  the  prophecy).  Gaza  had  a  king,  c.  ix.  5,  in  Alexander's 
time,  if  Hegesias  says  truly. — We  must,  however,  observe  that  the  commander  of 
Gaza  is  not  styled  king  by  Dionysius  nor  Josephus,  nor  Arrian  (who  calls  him  a 
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"  eunuch  ") ;  and,  therefore,  the  argument  is  not  so  strong  as  Mr.  Wright  thin] 
(pp.  215,  216).  Nor  does  it  meet  the  criticism  that  a  king  of  Gaza,  contemporary  n     — : 
the  prophet,  was  necessary  to  suggest  this  form  of  the  prophecy.   More  to  the  p 
is  the  remark  (p.  215),  that  the  Persians,  like  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  alta 
semi-independence  to  many  conquered  districts.     The  conversion  of  the  Philistir 
c.  ix.  7,  never  prophesied  before  the  exile,  is  a  positive  argument  for  unity,  c. 
syria  is  mentioned,  c.  x.  10,  n,  because  Assyria  carried  off  the  ten  tribes.    But 


the  king  of  Babylon  is  called  king  of  Assyria,  Ezra  vi.  22,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  29,  etc.  (p.  2< 
Yet  the  argument  is  here  confused,  for  the  author  holds  that  the  "  pride  of  Assyi 
was  "  brought  down  "  by  Darius,  King  of  Babylon.  The  mention  of  Egypt  he 
to  the  traditional  hostility  existing  from  the  time  of  the  exodus,  and  supposes  t_~^- 
even  now  individual  Jews  were  held  there  in  bondage  (pp.  509,  292).  d.  Joel  ii*  _ 
was  not  directed  against  the  Greeks,  who  merely  bought  Hebrews  as  slaves, 
against  the  sellers.     No  such  conflict  as  in  Zech.  ix.  13,  could  be  thought  of  till 
burning  of  Sardis,  B.C.  499,  had  spread  the  terror  of  the  Grecian  name  (p.  255). 
Gilead  and  Lebanon  can,  as  a  part  put  for  the  whole,  denote  the  entire  land,  E. 
W.  of  the  Jordan  (pp.  293-4).     This  argument  is  not  strengthened  by  referent 
Ezek.  xvii.,  for  that  is  a  parable;  a  comparison,  not  a  literal,  nor  even  poetical 
rhetorical  allusion  to  the  whole  land  as  "  Lebanon."     Mi.  vii.  14,  is  also  of  doub>  1 1 
value  here.  /.  Idolatry  is  spoken  of,  Mr.  Wright  thinks,  as  a  sin  of  the  fatt 
Yet  he,  at  the  same  time,  endeavors  to  show  that  danger  of  it  was  not  yet  p»2 
(pp.  267,  268,  413/.)     So  much  for  the  integrity  of  the  book.     That  cc.  9-1 1  h.5 
the  same  author  with  cc.  12-14,  ]S  shown  in  the  course  of  the  exposition. 

The  exposition  itself  is  sober,  careful,  and  in  most  cases  well-sustained  (yet  the 
thor  does  not  always  distinguish  sharply  between  the  prophet's  own  understand 
of  his  prophecy,  and  the  subsequent  fulfilment.     In  illustration,  see  the  prophm 
against  Tyre  [p.  211/.].)     A  few  passages  claim  especial  attention:   The 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  King,  c.  ix.  9,  Mr.  Wright  refers,  as  we  should  exj 

directly  to  the  Messiah.    The  "  lowly "  of  the  A.  V.  is  rather  "  afflicted  "  (' 

though  the  prophet  and  his  hearers  may  probably  have  understood  it  only  in     tJte 
former  sense.     The  "ass"  is  no  mark  of  poverty  or  humility,  nor  does  it  distinct// 
symbolize  peace,  but  simply  the  absence  of  all  ostentation.   The  prophecy  was  strik- 
ingly fulfilled  in  Jesus'  entry  into  Jerusalem,  but  this  event  was  not  essential  to  its 
fulfilment.     Its  full  scope  takes  in  Jesus'  whole  life  "  in  one  striking  picture."    The 
"  one  month,"  c.  xi.  8,  is  symbolical,  and  denotes  a  period  of  about  thirty  years.  The 
fulfilment  is  in  the  period  B.C.  172-141,  within  which  "the  three  evil  shepherds,  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  Demetrius,  were  successively  cut  oft" 
The  prophecy  of  the  thirty  shekels  of  silver  (v.  12)  may  have  reference  to  the  "man- 
ner in  which  the  prophets  in  general  were  treated  in  almost  every  age,"  but  attained 
its  complete  fulfilment  in  the  treatment  of  Jesus.     It  would  have  been  substantially 
fulfilled,  even  if  the  chief  priests  had  not  bargained  with  Judas;  for  the  contemptuous 
rejection  of  Christ,  symbolized  in  the  prophecy,  had  taken  place  before  His  actual 
seizure  and  death.     In  the  prophecy  of  repentance  and  mourning  over  sin,  c.  xii.  10, 
"Jerusalem  "  stands  for  the  whole  people,  "  House  of  David  "  for  their  rulers.    Both 
these  are  subjects  of  "shall  look  upon  me,"  and  "have  pierced."     The  national 
mourning  takes  place  for  this  "  me  "  (the  prophet  as  representative  of  Jehovah).  The 
"  pierced  "  is  fulfilled  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  no  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  piercing 
with  the  spear,  for  the  verb  "ip1}   suggests  rather  death  by  the  sword.    The  essen- 

tial  fact  is  that  the  Messiah  was  put  to  death. 

Such  are  some  details  of  the  exposition.  Many  more  might  be  given,  but  the  stand- 
point and  scope  of  the  book  are  already  clear.  It  is,  as  a  whole,  scholarly,  reason- 
able, strong.  It  will  quicken  and  guide  exegetical  study ;  it  will  teach  men  to  look 
with  boldness  and  composure  at  questions  of  criticism  ;  it  sets  an  example  of 
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and  Christian  charity  toward  opponents ;  and  on  all  these  grounds  it  claims  grateful 
acknowledgment  from  Biblical  scholars.  F.  B. 

Aj-ttestamentliche  Theologie,  von  Dr.  Hermann  Schultz.  2te  vfillig  umgear- 
beitete  Auflage.  8vo,  pp.  838.  Heyder  &  Zimmer,  Frankfurt.  [B.  Westermann  & 
Co.,  New  York].     1878. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Theology  of  Schultz  appeared  in  1869.    He  has 
lon^  devoted  himself  to  this  subject,  having  in  1863  issued  the  posthumous  work  of 
Havernick  on  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  second  edition  with  notes  and 
additions.    This  edition  differs  from  the  previous,  in  an  entire  change  of  ground 
witli   reference  to  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.    The  author  has  fallen  in  with 
the    tendency  of  the  times  on  the  Continent,  and  with  Kayser,  Wellhausen,  and  a 
fcuTg-ei  number  of  the  younger  men,  has  adopted  the  views  of  Graf  and  Kuenen,  that 
the    ^ahvist  is  older  than  the  Elohist,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  Babylonian  period, 
™e  *V>rmer  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  leaving  but  a  nucleus  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he 
na*i"R^s  C,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Mosaic  age.    Hence,  there  is  a  transposition  ot 
docixxnents,  and  of  the  theology  that  they  contain,  in  this  edition,  when  compared  •with 
tne   previous  one.    The  former  historical  divisions  fall  away,  and  the  Mosaic  period 
*****>  *~aces  the  entire  time  until  about  800  B.C.,  the  time  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
V^d^d  kingdom.    This  is  followed  by  the  prophetic  period,  which  first  reaches  its 
jl  "^^^xof  lawgiving,  of  attachment  to  sacred  forms,  as  well  as  intense  spirituality 
^**~***g  the  exile,  and  continues  until  the  erection  of  the  Levitical  State,  by  Ezra  and 
^^*^^miah.    This,  however,  was  merely  transitional  to  the  period  of  the  apocryphal 
^^^s,  and  so  is  not  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  separate  period  by  the  side  of  the 
^^^*"s,  and  comes  in  in  the  way  of  an  appendix.    When  compared  with  the  previous 
l**on,  notwithstanding  it  is  enriched  in  many  respects  by  the  more  thorough  study, 
^^d    more  accurate  statement  of  particular  doctrines,  yet,  in  presenting  a  system  of 
**>Mcal  Theology,  it  has  fallen  very  far  behind.     Anything  like  a  historical  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  becomes  impossible  in  a  scheme  like  this ;  for  while  there  may  be 
^J^^ny  difficulties  in  adopting  the  traditional  views  as  to  the  composition  of  the  sacred 
^**oks,  and  of  tracing  the  history  of  doctrine  through  them,  there  are  far  greater  diffi- 
culties, we  are  assured,  in  this  massing  of  the  literature  in  the  period  of  the  depres- 
^©n  of  the  national  life,  and  in  making  their  golden  age  of  literature,  and  of  theology, 
Eliminate  during  their  exile  and  captivity  in  a  foreign  land.    As  Ewald's  views  of 
Introduction  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  construct  a  Biblical  Theology  in  periods 
of  historical  development,  so  the  scheme  of  Kuenen  and  Graf  has  broken  down  and 
reduced  itself  to  absurdity  in  this  work  of  Schultz.   We  cannot  but  think  that  the  war 
of  critical  schools  will  result,  ere  long,  in  a  more  sober  view  of  the  Biblical  material ; 
that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  divine  revelation  to  Israel,  will 
require  not  only  a  historical  sequence  of  writings  and  documents,  but  also  the  un- 
folding of  parallel  types  and  modes  of  thought  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  preparation 
for  the  same  course  of  development  in  the  New  Testament.    As  choice  parts  of  the 
work,  we  would  mention  chap,  xxi.,  the  character  of  the  consciousness  of  redemption 
in  Israel,  chap.  xxv.f  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  in  the  Old  Testament.    Notwith- 
standing the  defects  of  the  work  from  a  historic  point  of  view,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard it  as  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole  that  has  yet  appeared.  C.  A.  B. 

m 

Kritisch  execetischer  Kommentar  uber  das  Neue  Testament,  von  Dr.  H.  A.  W. 
Meyer.  Markus  u.  Lukas,  von  Dr.  B.  Weiss,  6.  Aufl.,  1878.  Epheserbrief, 
von  Dr.  W.  Schmidt,  5.  Aufl.,  1878.  Thessalonicherbriefe,  von  Dr.  G. 
LCnemann,  4.  Aufl.,  1878.  Hebraerbrief,  von  Dr.  G.  Lunemann,  4.  Aufl.,  1878. 
Johannesbriefe,  von  Dr.  J.  E.  Huther,  4.  Aufl.,  1880.    [B.  W.  &  Co.,  N.Y.] 

Four  of  these  commentaries  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  may 
be  dismissed  in  few  words.   The  first  and  second  are  revisions  of  Meyer's  own  work ; 
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the  others  are  original  productions  of  the  scholars  whose  names  they  bear.    Ye" 
Professor  Weiss'  book  there  is  really  more  originality  than  in  any  of  these  lat 
He  has  thoroughly  worked  over  the  materials  of  Meyer's  last  edition  in  a  consci 
tious  endeavor  to  be  just  to  the  world  of  students  who  will  use  the  commentary 
well  as  to  the  memory  of  Meyer  himself.   Professor  Weiss  has  few  equals — if  he 
any — among  living  New  Testament  exegetes,  in  acuteness  and  in  grasp,  in 
from  subjective  bias,  joined  with  deep  personal  faith.     In  regard  to  the  composil 
of  the  Gospels  he  differs  with  Meyer,  holding  that  Mark  is  the  oldest  of  our  tl 
synoptics ;  but  that  Mark  was  based  not  only  on  oral  reports,  but  also  on  the  Gi 
translation  of  an  earlier  Aramaic  work,  containing  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
courses  of  Jesus.     Matthew  and  Luke  were  written  on  the  basis  of  this  same  d< 
ment  and  Mark  together,  but  Matthew  and  Luke  were  independent  of  each  otl 
Professor  Weiss'  views,  and  the  close  and  skilful  exegesis  by  which  he  supj 
them,  are  already  well  known  from  his  "  Marcusevangelium  "  and  "  Matthausev— 
gclium."    But  without  discussing  this,  the  freshness  and  clearness  of  his  exposTK.  m  on 
make  the  use  of  his  works  at  all  times  a  pleasure. 

Dr.  Schmidt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  few  changes  in  Meyer.     He  does  li  "^  *.!« 
more  than  notice  recent  literature,  and  modify  or  extend  various  statements  ^     in 
order  to  meet  new  criticism.    His  position  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is       tlic 
letter  to  the  Laodicaeans  of  Col.  iv.  16,  and  that  it  is  thus  of  earlier  date  than  Co>  los- 
sians,  will  hardly  stand. 

Dr.  Liinemann's  "  Thessalonicherbriefe  "  need  not  detain  us.   His  "  Hebraerbri  ^^f" 
suffers  under  the  disadvantages  which  attend  the  assumption  of  Apollos  as  au'tt.  l™».or 
of  this  epistle.     The  clear  tradition  of  the  African  Church,  which  gives  us  insfc^=*^d 
the  name  of  Barnabas  (confirmed  by  all  we  know  of  Barnabas),  cannot  be    «>«Jt- 
weighed  by  a  mere  hypothesis,  however  favorite  it  has  become. 

In  the  twelve  years  since  Dr.  Huther's  third  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  Jo  Vi  n's 
Epistles,  his  views  have  not  heen  materially  changed.  He  still  maintains  "tie 
authenticity  of  these  writings ;  the  argument  for  the  2d  and  3d  Epp. — Jess  deci.s'i've 
indeed,  than  for  the  1st,  he  still  regards  as  reaching  the  highest  probability.  Jn 

one  particular  he  has  grown  more  positive.     The  third  edition  showed  a  de^.  *  "«e 
of  uncertainty — shared  by  many  candid  men — whether,  to  save  the  Epistles  (£B.nd 
the  Gospel),  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  must  not  be  given     **P- 
Now,  he  has  dropped  the  doubtful  tone,  and  defends  the  common  authorship   °f 
Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Revelation.     In  other  particulars,  he  agrees  with  current 
views.    All  three  letters  were  probably  written  in  Ephesus  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
apostolic  period.     The  heresy  combated   in  the  1st  Ep.  is  Docetism  of  the  eaJ"!*^ 
form  as  taught  by  Cerinthus.      We  pass  to  one  or  two  details  of  the  exegesis. 
1  John  i.  1.  6  >.6}<k  rfc  Zufjr,  denotes  not  the  Word  which  brings  life,  but  the  Word 
"  whose  essential  nature  consists  in    being    life."     1   John   v.  6,  wfop,  and    «*.**• 
denotes  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  through  which  he  entered  upon  his  redemptlVe 
office,  and  his  death,  whereby  he  wrought  the  redemption  itself.  V.  7  (T.  R.  v.  8,  v-  7 
being  an  interpolation)  declares  that  the  Holy  Spirit  (become  a  lasting  possessi°n 
of  the  Church),  together  with  the  facts  of  Christ's  baptism  and  death,  are  permancrit 
witnesses  to  him  as  Messiah  and  Redeemer.     I  John  v.  20,  ovrb$  iartv  6  ukir&tvdc  &*** 
etc.,  Huther  refers  to  God  the  Father  on  the  following  grounds  :  1.  God  has  alre^^J 
been  called  u  u/.rfltvfa;.  in  this  same  verse.     2.  Father  and  Son  are  everywhere  «^lS" 
tinguished  from  each  other  in  this  epistle.    3.  Logical  connection  requires  that    *^ 
be  told  who  the  a/.tfltvnc  is,  who  has  hitherto  been  mentioned  by  this  character*  ^^f 
only.    4.  The  Father  can  on  the  same  ground  as  the  Son  be  called  Cw»)  atiiviaf.      ^r** 
object  briefly:  1.  The  repetition  would,  on  Huther's  view,  be  tautology.    2.  Fa.t  J"^ 
and    Son  are  distinguished   in  John's  Gospel  also ;  nevertheless,  Thomas*  w*3>' 
(John  xx.  28)  refer  to  Christ.     3.  The  connection  of  thought  is  this :  We  knoiV 
veritable  God,  because  we  are  in  His  Son,  who  himself  is  tke  veritable  God.    4.- 
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after  of  fact,  not  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  is  with  John  i  £«?.  (See  Weiss'  Theol. 
N.  T..  p.  6 1 8,  al.) 

n  the  whole,  we  may,  however,  say  of  all  these  commentators,  that  while  none 
hero,  if  we  except  Weiss,  shows  anything  like  the  penetration  and  vigor  which 
■sacterize  Meyer ;  they  are  all  learned,  thorough,  and  sober,  and  their  books 
M-ve  the  welcome  they  are  sure  to  have.  F.  B. 

BtfENTAiRE  sur  l'Epitre  aux  Romains,  par  F.  Godet,  Docteur  en  Theologie, 
*xofessor  a  la  Faculte  de  l'Eglise  Independante  de  Neuchatel.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  vii.,  502. 
»»ris:  Sandoz  &  Fischbacher.     1879.     [B.  W.  &  Co.,  N.  Y.] 


acquainted  with  the  author's  commentaries  on  Luke  and  John  will  welcome 
from  him  on  Romans.  A  second  volume  is  to  complete  this  work.  Of  Vol.  I. 
pp.  are  Introduction.  The  Commentary  extends  to  Chap.  v.  21.  The  Intro- 
Ion,  of  five  chapters,  treats  of:  The  life  and  labors  of  Paul ;  The  foundation  and 
position  of  the  Church  in  Rome ;  The  author,  date,  and  aim  of  the  Epistle  ; 
l^ysis  of  the  Epistle ;  The  preservation  of  the  text,  and  the  principal  commentators. 
ill  these  topics  the  author  shows  that  he  has  mastered  all  the  literature  important 
Is  subject,  and  especially  all  that  German  scholarship  has  produced.  In  Ger- 
^  his  commentary  on  John  is  recognized  as  the  peer  of  the  best  of  its  German 
temporaries  in  solid  and  extensive  learning.  The  present  work  deserves  equal 
»$gnition,  and  will  doubtless  receive  it.  As  regards  style  of  composition  and  fine, 
tactical  tact,  it  may  well  be  the  envy  of  all  German  commentators  and  of  nearly 
English.  The  reader  will  think  the  following  apology  needless  :  "  It  is  better 
HKur  the  reproach  of  dryness,  which  will  not  repel  any  serious  reader,  than  to 
hilge  in  a  prolixity  that  would  injure  still  more  the  usefulness  of  this  commentary." 
The  Introduction  sets  forth  the  contending  views  current  in  this  century  relating 
Paul  and  this  Epistle,  and  the  chief  authors  concerned,  which  an  admirable  classi- 
ation  makes  brief  and  clear.  Few  will  think  of  making  the  reproach  that  the 
fhor  deprecates :  "  that  he  has  not  foraged  more  thoroughly  in  the  immense  library 
t  has  by  degrees  formed  about  this  writing  of  St.  Paul." 

Ve  have  here  a  skilful  exegesis  and  sure  results,  without  a  formidable  use  of 
sek  and  Hebrew  words  and  long  quotations  in  dead  languages.  The  author's 
:hod  relies  chiefly  on  the  logical  relation  of  the  context,  and  on  pursuing  keenly, 
a  fresh  scent,  the  progress  of  thought.  Where  a  composition  is  worth  study, 
i  method  compels  words  and  phrases  to  confess  their  exact  meaning  by  the  com- 
y  in  which  they  are  found.  In  most  instances  one  need  look  no  further.  Even 
unusual  sense  of  a  word  can  be  detected  as  unerringly  as  we  detect  an  unsus- 
ted  trait  in  a  man  by  finding  him  in  unwonted  company.  To  facilitate  this  close 
suit  of  the  progress  of  •  thought,  the  author  relegates  many  necessary  discussions 
foot-notes,  or  to  special  tracts  in  smaller  type.  An  example  of  the  latter,  on 
piation,  p.  342  sea.,  merits  particular  attention.  Persons  of  fair  scholarship 
1  limited  leisure  can  read  this  work  with  interest  and  profit.  Commonly  they  are 
wildered  and  deterred  by  a  dreary  waste  of  lexical  and  grammatical  matter,  which 
ey  arc  expected  to  traverse  before  reaching  the  meaning  of  a  passage.  We  sup- 
« this,  like  other  works  of  our  author,  will  be  reproduced  in  English. 
Sympathy  in  the  following  sentiment  may  draw  many  to  read  this  commentary  : 
f  believe  the  divine  conception  of  salvation,  set  forth  by  St.  Paul  in  this  funda- 
•ntal  writing,  more  seriously  menaced  at  the  present  than  at  any  other  epoch, 
r  it  is  not  only  its  pronounced  enemies  that  assail  it ;  its  natural  defenders  abandon 
In  these  divine  facts  of  expiation  and  justification  by  faith  ....  how  many 
"istians  see  nothing  more  than  a  theological  system,  crammed  with  Jewish  no- 
^»  that  St.  Paul  himself  conceived  in  meditating  upon  Jesus  Christ  and  upon  His 

^"his  witness  is  true ;"  and  nothing  can  be  more  seasonable  than  commentaries 
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on  Romans  from  competent  hands,  that  aim  to  vindicate  Paul's  profound  p: 
tion,  showing  that  it  is  what  Paul  claimed  that  all  his  preaching  was,  viz :  " 
Gospel  which  he  received  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  i.  n,  12). 

S.T. 

Erklarung  der  Korinthierbriefe.     Erster  Band  :  Das  erstc  Scndschreibcn  u. 
erklart  von  Dr.  C.  F.  Georg  Heinrici.     8vo,  pp.  574.     Wilhelm  Hertz, 
1880.     [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  New  York]. 

This  is  not  a  purely  exegetical  commentary.  Its  object  is  specifically  historL 
the  reconstruction  of  the  congregational  life  and  relations  of  the  Corinthians — 
contribution  toward  the  history  of  early  gentile  Christianity.  This  object  afli 
of  course,  the  whole  plan  and  execution.  It  demands  a  long  historical  introduce 
— 69  pages — learned,  acute,  and  apart  from  the  acceptance  of  some  of  the  resul 
modern  negative  criticism,  in  the  main,  sober.  It  also  determines  the  form  of 
exposition.  The  conventional  form  of  commentary  is  laid  aside,  and  all  techi 
matter  thrown  into  foot-notes.  The  body  of  the  book  is  thus  made  readable  z 
words  of  the  apostle  are  only  the  woof  of  the  discourse,  into  which  is  wrought 
very  pleasant  way  every  notice — gathered  from  all  kinds  of  sources — which  c 
throw  light  on  the  life  of  the  first  Christian  congregations  on  Hellenic  ground, 
notes  supply  the  sources  of  the  matter  used,  and  the  proofs  of  the  statements 
in  the  text,  and  enable  the  author  to  be  critical  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  ag 
able.  But  though  the  historical  purpose  is  dominant,  the  general  exposition  is 
honestly  undertaken  and  executed  in  detail.  The  text  used  is  Tischendorf's  V~ 
freely  handled  as  the  author's  critical  canons  demanded — the  chief  of  which  is  t 
the  concurrence  of  ancient  versions  and  citations  overbears  the  concurrence  of  1 
ces.  Nor  are  linguistic  questions  shunned.  Early  classical  analogies  are  not,  h< 
ever,  esteemed  valuable ;  the  author  holding  that  the  usage  of  the  N.  T.,  LXX.  s=»-  nd 
O.  T.  Apocrypha  alone  can  be  confidently  appealed  to.  Homer  and  Herodotus  re- 
quired glossaries  in  the  Hellenistic  age  and  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  ^he 
N.  T.  as  say  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  to  Goethe. 

The  Epistle  is  regarded  as  the  most  elegant  of  Paul's  letters — because,  thou^g^ 
written  in  anxious  love,  it  is  yet  written  in  firm  confidence  of  victory.     Paul  is»    in 
a  word,  master  of  the  situation.     His  style  is,  therefore,  rich  and  beautiful,  calm  3LT»d 
unbroken.     Though  thus  comparatively  free  from  difficulties  of  construction,  it    is 
yet  full  of  historical  difficulties.    These  are  of  great  importance  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  author.     It  would  be  interesting  to  exhibit  his  treatment  of  them.     Take  an 
example — the  parties  of  Chap.  1.    He  determines  on  grammatical  grounds  that  four 
parties  are  mentioned,  and  adds  some  very  fine  remarks  on  the  connection  of  veTses 
13  sg.  with  verse   12 — unwarrantably  assuming,  however  (with  Keim),  that  verses 
13-16  refer  to  abuses  arising  from  the  teaching  of  Apollos,  on  the  ground  th^fctas 
John's  disciple  he  laid  great  stress  on  baptism.    Out  of  this  is  also  explained  x*r  -  *9» 
Baptism  being  viewed  as  the  only  means  of  union  with  Christ,  it  was  natural  tlr»*t* 
a  believer  died  unbaptized,  another  should  receive  the  rite  in  his  behalf,  in  orders    &** 
he  might  still  be  saved.     TJiis  is  not  a  new  interpretation  ;  but  since  the  gerr"**  °* 
at  least  three  heresies  lurk  in  such  a  custom,  it  is  new  to  hear  from  Heinrici      *** 
Paul  looked  at  it  with  indifference. 

The  book  is  a  substantive  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Epistle.       B.  B. 


Lehrbuch  der  Biblischen  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments.    Von  Dr.  B.  \&~*&i 
3te  umgearbeitete  Auflage.    8vo,  pp.  708.    W.  Hertz,  Berlin.    [B.  W.  &  Co.,  >J"-  W 

1880. 

This  able,  as  we  may  say,  masterly  work  of  Weiss,  has  received  increasing  atten- 
tion since  its  first  issue  in  1868.  when  it  had  to  compete  with  the  popular,  though 
posthumous  work  of  Schmid.    Taking  an  intermediate  position  between  the  schools 
of  Neander  and  Baur,  he  differs  somewhat  from  both  in  his  methods,  distinguishing- 
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between  biblical  theology,  which  has  to  do  with  the  variety  of  doctrinal  conceptions 
1T>  the  different  writers  and  writings,  and  biblical  dogmatics,  which  has  to  do  with 
their  unity ;  and  also  ruling  out  those  great  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
**is  apostles,  upon  which  Schmid  laid  so  much  stress.     In  these  respects  we  cannot 
**tt  give  the  preference  to  the  method  of  Schmid,  though  doubtless  he  is  open  to 
^tticism  for  a  disproportionate  treatment  of  these  topics.    This  edition  does  not 
l«er  from  the  previous  ones  in  conception  or  methods,  but  only  in  the  more  thor- 
ny1***1 treatment  of  particular  topics,  and  the  critical  examination  of  the  more  recent 
v^rging  views  of  the  material.     In  this  respect  there  is  such  painstaking  accuracy, 
ch  good  judgment  in  the  solid  massing  of  material,  as  calls  for  high  commenda- 
**  and  admiration.    In  the  field  that  the  author  has  marked  out  for  himself,  his 
k •!*"** must  be  regarded  as  pre-eminent  over  all,  and  demands  the  careful  study  of 
lt**ical  students.  C.  A.  B. 


II.— HISTORICAL    THEOLOGY. 

***  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.     By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.     2  vols.,  8vo.    pp. 
Xxii.  678,  xii.  668.     New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     1879. 

^^  Perhaps  one  reason  for  a  disappointment  which  has  been  expressed  with  Dr. 
^arrar's  "  Paul,"  as  compared  with  his  "  Life  of  Christ,"  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
^le  character  of  the  subjects.  There  is  a  unity,  and  compactness  of  material  in  the 
"Life  of  Christ,"  which  combined  with  .the  transcendent  interest  of  the  subject, 
Carries  the  reader  along  unflaggingly  to  the  end.  But  in  the  case  of  "  Paul,"  the  length 
^>f  time  covered,  the  various  Epistles  to  be  criticised,  the  entirely  different  conditions 
x>f  the  churches  to  which  they  were  addressed,  interrupt  this  impetus,  and  distract 
attention  to  new  topics.  In  the  "  Life  of  f  hrist "  also,  Dr.  Farrar  made  public  the 
*iew  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  many  points,  especially  the  Trial,  while  the 
*•  Life  of  Paul "  offers  much  less  that  is  new  to  those  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  book  that  people  will  read,  so  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament.  While  there  is  much  to  criticise,  the  general  result  can  not 
fail  to  be  the  diffusion  of  right  views  which  will  fortify  men  against  scepticism.  The 
very  thing  which  gives  character  to  the  book,  the  constructive  imagination,  building 
out  sometimes  from  the  slightest  hint,  a  vivid  picture  the  details  for  which  are  drawn 
from  the  scenery  and  literature  of  the  times,  gives  occasion  for  the  exaggerated  in- 
ferences which  have  been  freely  pointed  out  by  the  press.  The  personal  description 
of  Paul,  his  helplessness,  repulsiveness,  and  nervousness ;  his  absolute  insensibility 
to  nature ;  his  ignorance  of  the  classics,  side  by  side  with  the  recognition  of  his 
lcnowledge  of  philosophy  in  his  speech  at  Athens  are  examples ;  and  the  high  color- 
ing given  by  using  as  fact,  much  that  at  the  utmost  can  be  accepted  only  as  possible, 
characterizes  the  whole  work,  and  impairs  confidence  in  its  judgments.  But  these 
defects  need  not  seriously  interfere  with  its  usefulness. 

A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  clear  and  decided  assertion  of  the 
Canonicity  of  all  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  In  these  days,  of  the  popularizing  of  criti- 
cal doubts,  and  of  confident  negative  assertions,  it  is  good  service  to  have  so  hearty 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testament,  so  widely  read.  The  fine 
vindication  of  the  Pastorals  on  the  ground  of  their  internal  evidence,  and  by  compari- 
son with  early  patristic  writings ;  the  admirable  vindication  of  the  Ephesians,  and 
statement  of  the  relations  between  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  And  the  true  estimates  taken  of  the  silence  of  Papias  about  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Pauline  character  ot  the  churches  of  Asia  in  the  sub-apostolic  and  subse- 
quent  periods,  are  timely  testimony  to   the   trustworthiness  of  the   history.     In- 
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deed  the  very  idea  of  the  book  produces  the  highest  conception  of  the  trutl 
the  records,  by  exhibiting  the  unity  of  revelation,  to  which  every  Epistle  makes  it 
dependent  contribution.     But  whether  with  this,  anything  is  gained  over  ol 
modes  of  explaining  his  peculiarities  by  ascribing  a  "  tendency  "  to  Luke,  of  exhi 
ing   the   unity  of  the   Church,   undisturbed  by  contentions ;  the  great   Chrisl 
Eirenicon  he  calls  the  Acts  ;  or  whether  the  whole  page  of  pity  which  he  pours  u^- 
Paul  for  his  cold  and  ungracious  reception  at  the  hands  of  James  and  the  Jerusa.  _ 
Christians  after  his  second  journey,  which  is  altogether  a  construction  of  the  indig- 
nation, based  upon  the  silence  of  Luke,  is  not  too  much  in  the  line  of  adopting 
mises  which  really  involve  the  conclusions  of  the  sceptical  critics,  may  certain!] 
a  question.    Nevertheless  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testament  is  asserted  through- 

So  also  the  relation  between  the  groups  of  Epistles  and  the  separate  Epistles 
the  development  of  the  history,  is  recognized  throughout,  and  while  it  cannot 
claimed  that  anything  new  is  contributed  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  vivid  p» 
entation  is  calculated  to  instruct  the  general  reader,  and  to  throw  light  on 
methods  of  divine  revelation.     The  origin  of  the  Galatians  and  Romans  is  irm 
better  exhibited  than  that  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment,  in  which  the  tr~< 
ment  is  comparatively  meagre.     At  this  point,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  t 
is  no  essential  change  in  the  Christology  of  Paul's  Epistles,  while  there  is  an  advs 
in  definition  and  in  the  degree  of  prominence  given  to  it,  is  clear  and  decided,  an 
of  itself  an  adequate  refutation  of  the  principles  of  the  sceptical  criticism. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Epistle  to       ""^he 
Hebrews  is  a  mistake.     For  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  it  was  not  written  by  P^i  ul, 
or  that  the  question  of  his  authorship  is  not  worthy  of  a  statement  in  a  discr  mis- 
sion of  his  Epistles,  the  close  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  Paul's  system,  and  to         ft» 
other  Epistles  is  universally  acknowledged.    Whichever  of  his  co-laborers  wrot^^     it. 
he  thought  it.     And  not  only  its  intrinsic  importance  demands  a  place  for  it.    "fc^ut 
its   relative  position  toward  the  later  Epistles  of  Paul  on  the  one  hand,  and      "*■ nc 
writings  of  John  on  the  other,  is  such  that  any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  progress      °^ 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  which  excludes  it,  must  necessarily  be  defective.      C— ^  ne 
most  important  aspect  of  the  relation  of  Paul's  teaching  to  the  New  Testament-      as 
a  whole  is  lost  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  say  nothing  of  its  own  inheTTCrnt 
right  to  a  place  in  any  description  of  his  writings. 

With  regard  to  the  statements  made  of  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  the  popularity      *>* 
the  book  will  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  quarter  by  any  too  great  definiteness-     °r 
rigidity.     A  warm  and  sympathetic  religious  tone  characterizes  the  whole,  and    ^*-P* 
peals  to  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.     The  general  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  gr^-  <* 
taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  while  perhaps  it  would  not  satisfy  a  theolog""1^0 
of  any  school,  nevertheless  fairly  presents  essential  truth.     While  in  the  details     *" 
interpretation  of  important  passages,  there  is  enough  of  vagueness,  and  explain*  **B 
away,  to  obviate  the  effect  of  any  too  definite  statement.   It  is  somewhat  startling"    *° 
see  Baur  and  Pfleiderer  referred  to  as  sources  of  doctrinal  statements,  side  by  si^c 
with  Calvin  and  Luther  and  Hooker.  But  the  author's  own  words  convey  the  idea-     " 
"the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith,"  he  would  "thus  sum  up  the  results  of  endl^*8 
discussions  prolonged  for  a  thousand  years,  by  interpreting  his  words  to  mean,  tf*** 
in  the  Gospel  is  being  made  known  to  the  world  that  inherent  righteousness  of  G**4*' 
which  by  a  judgment  of  acquittal  pronounced  once  for  all  in  the  expiatory  death   G] 
Christ  he  imputes  to  guilty  man,  and  which  beginning  for  each  individual,  with  t*& 
trustful  acceptance  of  this  reconciliation  of  himself  to  God  in  Christ,  ends  in  tfi^ 
mystical  union  with  Christ,  whereby  Christ  becomes  to  each  man  a  new  nature*   a 
quickening  Spirit."  • 

The  method  of  presenting  the  Epistles  by  elaborate  paraphrase,  interrupted  &Y 
discussions  and  illustrated  with  foot-notes,  which  is  claimed  as  the  chief  novelty 
of  the  work,  is  really  its  least  satisfactory  portion.     It  breaks  in  upon  the  easy  flo"^ 
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narrative  with  all  the  difficulties  of  exegesis.    And  while  it  has  evidently 
great  labor,  and  while  very  valuable  references  and  illustrations  are  collected,  it 
id  reading.    The  mental  process  is  apt  to  be  a  reference  back  to  the  Epistle  to 
what  the  expositor  means,  rather  than  to  find  the  difficulties  of  the  Epistle 
i«lated  by  the  paraphrase.     Clear  and  precise  para  phase  is  indeed  indispensable 
lo   exegesis,  but  whether  it  can  be  successfully  substituted  altogether  for  the  text,  is 
more  than  doubtful.     The  impulse  of  the  plan,  the  sense  of  unity,  are  suspended 
for  t.lie  cursory  reader,  without  compensating  advantage  to  one  who  would  consult 
tVie  work  as  a  Commentary.    But  the  book  is  sound  at  heart,  and  is  carrying  the 
of  the  Gospel  to  its  multitudes  of  readers. 
.  Farrar's  well-known  views  of  the  universalism  of  St.  Paul,  are  not  at  all  ob- 
truded.    He  states  them  briefly,  and  that  is  all.     He  says  of  2  Thess.  i.  9,  that  it  is 
the  only  passage  in  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  where  his  eschatology  even  seems  to  touch 
on  the  future  of  the  impenitent,  which  passage  is  interpreted  as  not  referring  to  the 
retribution  of  the  judgment.    "  With  Paul  the  resurrection  is  spoken  of  all  but  ex- 
clusively in  connection  ,with  the  resurrection  of  the  saints." 

For  a  statement  of  his  views  on  Inspiration,  Dr.  Farrar  refers  us  to  a  series  of 
articles  published  in  the  "  Bible  Educator,"  in  which  he  declares  his  belief  that  "  the 
widest  learning  and  acutest  ingenuity  of  scepticism  has  never  pointed  to  one  com- 
plete demonstrable  error  of  fact  or  doctrine  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament."  And 
yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  precisely  what  his  own  doctrine  is  as  the  sum  of  his  dis- 
cussion. It  is  evident  that  he  does  not  clearly  understand  the  opinion  of  those 
who  hold  stricter  views  than  himself,  ascribing  to  them  indiscriminately  difficulties 
and  absurdities  which  only  belong  to  the  most  mechanical  theory,  and  many  which 
need  riot  belong  even  to  that.  But  one  gains  a  better  notion  of  what  Dr.  Far- 
rar "s  own  belief  is  from  its  effect  upon  his  whole  treatment  of  the  writings  of 
Paul,  than  from  his  own  attempt  to  define  it.  For  instance,  in  the  view  taken  of 
Paul's  use  of  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  it  is  conceded  that  he  shared  in  the  views 
01  the  Jewish  schools  which  made  the  words  of  Scripture  co-extensive  and  identi- 
cal with  the  Word  of  God,  although  he  never  dogmatically  states  these  views.  He 
argues  from  Scripture  after  a  Rabbinical  method,  using  arguments  cogent  to  his 
rc^-ders  and  to  his  own  mind,  but  not  to  us ;  "  in  no  single  instance  does  he  make 
one  of  these  general  quotations  the  demonstrative  basis  of  the  point  he  is  endeavor- 
mf£  to  impress.  In  every  instance  he  states  the  solid  argument  on  which  he  rests 
nis  conclusion  and  only  adduces  Scripture  by  way  of  sanction  or  support."  And  this 
application  of  Scripture  and  of  its  original  sens£  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  quoting 
it  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  saith,  etc.,  from  which  we  are  to  infer  only 
the  general  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  is  divine.  With  regard  to  this  whole 
object  of  the  relation  between  the  human  and  divine  elements  of  Scripture,  the 
.  Ue  of  any  treatment  depends  on  the  utmost  care  in  the  comparison  of  facts,  and 
"T  ^Ua*tiing  inferences  drawn  from  them.  But  for  Dr.  Farrar  in  many  cases  all 
. **  ^ems  to  be  needed  is  a  suggestion  for  the  imagination,  and  a  whole  series  of 
1  and  exaggerated  representations  follows.  In  the  narrative  of  the  conversion  of 
•  *He  estimate  of  his  mental  condition  is  important.  Dr.  Farrar's  account  is 
n<|ei^t  an(i  detailed  far  beyond  any  warrant  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles.  It  reminds 
kr  Vc*"y  much  of  Holtzmann's  discussion,  which  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundation 
a  m  **  Exclusively  naturalistic  theory  of  the  conversion.  Surely  Romans  vii.  would  be 
-~  -  r^  important  guide.    Another  instance  is  the  inference  drawn  from  the  language 


Of  p*  imponani  guiuc.     /\noiner  instance  is  me  micrencc  urawn  iruui  uic  language 

ml   ^^^.tians,  that  Paul  went  up  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  undecided  in  his  own 
Ge»^-  ^s  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  the  view  to  be  taken  of  the  position  of  his 

j*1^  converts. 
<Ut  it  is  easy  to  criticise.    Scarcely  any  book  of  equal  value  has  defects  so  easily 


m^^    -— -m  ;  and  yet  on  the  whole,  it  asserts  for  itself  a  noble  position.    Any  one 
*  t>e  remarkably  well-furnished  in  the  results  of  modern  scholarship,  and  have  a 
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remarkable  facility  of  conception,  who  will  not  find  both  profit  and  delight  ir 
study  of  these  volumes,  and  will  not  value  them  very  highly  as  a  contribute 
his  apparatus,  although  he  may  not  award  them  a  high  place  among  his  aut 
ties.  C.  W. 

Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum.     Erztthlt  von  Franz  Delitzsch.     Leipzig,  1871. 

Jesus  und  Hillel.     Mit  Rucksicht  auf  Renan  und  Geiger,  verglichen  von  Fi 
Delitzsch.     Dritte,  revidirte  Auflage.     Erlangen,  1879. 

Judisciies  Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu.   Nach  den  ftltesten  Quellen  geschit 
von  Franz  Delitzsch.     Dritte,  revidirte  Auflage.    Erlangen,  1879.    [B.  W.  & 

These  are  small  but  valuable  contributions  to  what  the  Germans  call  Neuh 
mentliche  Zcitgeschichte,  "  History  of  New  Testament  Times,"  which  since  Schn 
enburger/d.  1848)  led  the  way,  has  become  a  special  branch  of  historical  theol 
It  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Biblical  exegesis  and  Christian  Church  hist 
and  presents  the  framework  for  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.    Schnec! 
burger  defines  it  as  "  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  the  New  Testament  ev 
occurred."     He  and  Hausrath  take  in  the  heathen  (Graeco-Roman)  as  well  as 
Jewish  world  of  the  first  century,  while  Schftrer,  in  his  scholarly  work,  confines  l~i 
self  to  a  picture  of  Judaism  from  Josephus,  Philo,  Talmudic,  and  other  contempo 
sources.    It  is  quite  evident  that  a  scientific  and  genetic  understanding  of  the  01 
of  Christianity  is  impossible  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  age  in  all 
environments.     The  supreme  importance  of  the  subject  makes  us  feel  grateful 
every  real  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  first  century,  that  century  of  mirad 
that  century  of  a  new  moral  creation,  which  supplies  all  succeeding  centuries  ^vith 
life  and  light  from  heaven. 

Dr.  Delitzsch,  of  Leipzig,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical  and  Rabbin ic^al 
scholars  of  the  age,  a  Jewish-Christian  Rabbi  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  He  is 
well  known  by  his  commentaries  on  the  principal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a_xid 
by  his  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  In  these  three  little  pamphl^*5 
he  takes  up  some  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  Christ,  and  illustrates  th^**1 
from  outside  Talmudic  sources. 

In  "  One  Day  in  Capernaum,"  Delitzsch  gives  a  lively  fancy  sketch  of  a  day's  wcx** 
of  Christ  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  in  Capernaum,  which  he  correctly  locates  at 
ruins  of  Tell  Hum  (not  at  Khan  Minjeh,  like  Dr.  Robinson,  although  he  otherwi 
rightly  follows  this  pioneer  of  Palestine  investigators),  and  brings  before  our 
the  surroundings  of  Christ  in  His  disciples,  His  mother,  the  family  of  Peter,  and 
people  of  Galilee,  with  their  agriculture,  trade,  ideas,  and  customs. 

"The  Jewish  Mechanic's  Life  at  the-Time  of  Christ,"  deals  with  the  mechani' 
occupations  of  the  Jews,  and  may  be  called  a  sort  of  comment  on  the  words :  "  Is 
this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary?  "  Mark  vi.  3.  Not  only  the  father  of  Jesus 
a  carpenter,  but  Jesus  himself,  according  to  this  passage,  was  engaged  in  this  ti 
during  those  thirty  years  of  mysterious  silence  and  reserve  and  preparation  for 
public  ministry.  St.  Paul  also  learned  and  practiced  a  trade,  that  of  tent-male*1 
which  was  quite  profitable  in  his  native  province  of  Cilicia.  It  was  customary  at  fcl*** 
time  for  a  Rabbi  to  learn  a  trade  and  to  rely  on  it  for  support,  as  they  had  no  r^f£Ur 
lar  salary.  At  least  one  hundred  Rabbis  who  figure  prominently  in  the  Talmud  ^57 
voted  a  part  of  their  time  to  manual  labor,  and  were  called  after  their  trade,  as  R  ^t*1^ 
Oshaja,  the  shoemaker;  Rabbi  Juda,  the  tailor;  Rabbi  Theodos,  the  physici^*1.' 
Rabbi  Meir,  the  scribe;  Rabbi  Chana,  the  banker;  Rabbi  Abba  Josef,  the  afC"**1" 
tect ;  Rabbi  Abbin,  the  carpenter,  etc.  (see  p.  77). 

The  most  important  of  these  three  tracts  is  "Jesus  and  Hillel,"  written  aga'^fj 
Geiger  (a  modern  Jewish  Rabbi  and  Pharisee),  and  Renan  who,  without  a  shadow  ^* 
proof,  asserts  that  Jesus  was  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  the  Pharisee,  and  borrowed  from  hi** 
His  noblest  moral  maxims.    Renan,  however,  considerably  qualifies  this  comparted*1 
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asserts  the  independent  originality  of  Jesus.  But  other  Jewish  Rabbis,  as  Gratz 
Fnedlftnder  have  since  repeated  the  view  of  Geiger.  Delitzsch  proves  the  pre- 
erous  folly  of  this  left-handed  compliment  to  our  Lord.  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  died 
it  AJ).  io,  was,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  of  Jewish  Rabbis  and  Pharisees,  even  if 
leduct  from  the  fabulous  traditions  about  his  learning  and  wisdom.  He  was  the 
cler  of  the  leading  school  of  rabbinical  learning,  which  differed  from  the  con- 
trary rival  school  of  Shammai  by  a  milder  interpretation  of  the  law.  But  he 
ds  as  far  below  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  John  the  Baptist,  as  Christ 
els  above  them.  He  was  a  legalist,  a  casuist,  and  an  intense  Jew,  and  hived  and 
eid  in  the  letter  of  the  law.  Christ  was  a  lawgiver,  a  religious  reformer,  in 
^athy  with  the  broadest  humanity,  and  lived  and  moved  in  the  deepest  spirit  of 
aw.  Hillel  thought  it  a  sin  to  eat  an  egg  which  was  laid  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
a  whole  Talmudic  tract  called  "  The  Egg,"  was  written  to  prove  it.  Christ  said : 
e  Sabbath  is  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath/'  and  claimed  to  be 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath  as  the  Son  of  man. 

*  a  mere  Rabbi,  Jesus  is  above  comparison  with  any  Rabbi  before  or  after  Him  ; 
He  is  infinitely  more  than  a  Rabbi.  He  is  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  in  one  per- 
He  is  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  and  of  a  kingdom  as  vast  as  the  human 
»  and  as  long  as  eternity.  Even  Ewald,  the  great  Oriental  scholar  (Geschichte 
stus  und  seiner  Zeit,  p.  48)  calls  it  grundverkehrt  "  utterly  perverse,"  to  com- 

Jesus  with  Hillel.  The  comparison  has  grown  out  of  modern  Jewish  vanity  and 
arrassment,  and  has  entirely  failed  as  much  as  the  older  rationalistic  derivation 
lirist's  teachings  from  the  Essenes.  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the  man  for  the  times, 
all  His  words  and  works  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  His  age  and  nation  ;  but  He 

far  above  His  time.  He  learned  nothing  from  older  or  contemporary  Rabbis, 
1  ing  from  colleges  and  universities ;  He  came  directly  from  His  Father  in  heaven, 
taught  the  world  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  indwelling  Godhead,  "  with  authority, 
not  as  the  scribes."  P.  S. 

Church  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries.  By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Chris- 
ian  Baur,  etc.  3d  edition.  The  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Rev. 
uxen  Menzies.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  256 ;  xi.  300.  [B.  W.  &  Co.]  Williams 
l  Norgate.     London,  1878-79. 

his  well  known  work  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Tubingen  school  is  certainly  en- 
d  to  a  place  among  the  publications  of  the  Theological  Translation  Fund  Library. 
as  one  of  the  latest  and  most  mature  productions  of  its  author,  published  after  he 
passed  his  sixtieth  year,  and  had  elaborated  his  views  in  detail  in  regard  to  the 
ature,  doctrine,  environment,  etc.,  of  early  Christianity.  He  here  constructively 
cnts  his  view  of  the  growth  as  a  whole  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Accord- 
to  his  theory,  Christianity  "  contains  nothing  that  was  not  conditioned  by  a 
a  of  causes  and  effects  going  before ;  nothing  that  had  not  been  long  prepared 
liferent  ways  and  carried  forward  toward  that  stage  at  which  we  find  it  in  Chris- 
ity ;  nothing  that  had  not  been  previously  recognized,  in  one  form  or  another,  as 
sessary  result  of  reasoned  thought,  or  as  a  need  of  the  human  heart,  or  as  a  re- 
ement  of  the  moral  consciousness  "  (  i.  23), 

any  one  asks  how  this  can  even  seem  to  appear,  under  the  showing  of  the  most 
*erful  advocate  of  this  theory,  this  translation  will  put  him  in  the  way  of  an 
W.  A  doctrine  of  the  universe  is  not  to  be  discussed  in  the  few  sentences  of  a 
ce.  The  translator's  work  is  well  done  and  will  be  helpful  to  such  as  wish  or 
i  to  study  in  this  way  a  great  representative  book.  C.  A.  A. 

▼tT  und  die  OBERLiENDiscHEN  Reformatoren.  Qucllcn-Studien  von  Lic.-Theol. 
H.  Tolun.    Band  i.  Michael  Servet  und  Martin  Butzer.   x.  272.    Berlin,  1880. 

He  life  of  Servetus  is  the  theological  romance  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the 
iy  of  history  his  name  is  far  better  known  than  that  of  most  of  his  prominent  op- 
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ponents  who  in  their  day  were  the  champions  of  Protestantism.    The  volume  unc 
review  is  to  be  welcomed  because  it  brings  out  some  new  facts  and  sets  old  on< 
a  new  light.    The  period  covered  is  very  brief,  extending  from  the  summer  of  i; 
to  the  spring  of  1 532,  but  full  of  importance  for  Servetus,  since  it  enclosed  his  meet: 
with  Butzer,  Luther,  and  Oecolampadius,  the  publication  of  his  work  on  the  Trin^ 
and  his  rise  from  obscurity  to  fame. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  Servetus,  because  extraordinary  p^___^ 
have  been  taken  to  destroy  all  traces  of  him  (p.  n),  but  Herr  Tollin  makes  the  r**^^-^ 
of  his  materials,  and  by  use  of  mere  hints,  chance  references,  rumors,  and  scra^vg-^  of 
letters  he  starts  conjectures  and  proves  them  to  be  facts.  To  those  already 
quainted  with  the  subject  through  previous  works,  many  of  the  statements 
to  be  made  will  be  novel,  if  not  questionable,  but  all  of  them  Herr  Tollin 
stantiates.  And  he  deserves  confidence,  for  he  has  made  a  much  more  thorouK.  _gh 
study  of  his  field  than  any  predecessor,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
numerous  essays  and  reviews,  he  has  published,  Lehrsystem  Servet's,  3 
(1876-1878) ;  M.  Servet  und  die  Wittenberger  Reformatoren  (Luther  and  Mela- 
thon)  2  Bde.  (1875,  l&7fy*  and  in  the  present  volume  shows  upon  every 
diligence  and  acuteness.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  its  cont< 
Bqtzer  (or  Bucer)  and  Servetus  met  first  at  Augsburg  during  the  Reichstag  (1 
in  the  summer  of  1530  (p.  75).  Servetus  came  thither  in  the  service  of  Quinta. 
the  confessor  of  Charles  V.  Butzer  was  on  his  way  to  Coburg  to  meet  Lutb^er. 
But  Servetus  had  previously  read  and  been  influenced  by  Butzer's  Commentary-  on 
Matthew,  1527  (p.  26  sg.),  and  thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  change  which  tfcvtn 
took  place,  for  he  became  Butzer's  amanuensis  and  in  his  company  continued  his 
journey  (chap.  3).  At  Coburg  he  met  Luther,  who  favorably  impressed  fii'm 
(p.  122).  Returning,  Butzer  and  Servetus  came  to  Basel  and  the  latter  tarried  the/* 
to  study  under  Oecolampadius  ;  but  not  finding  a  pleasant  reception  he  followed  bis 
patron  to  Strasburg  (p.  141).  This  city  was  then  the  harbor  of  many  religious 
parties,  and  Servetus  with  his  anti-trinitarian  notions  found  intellectual  sympathy 
among  the  Waldensians  (p.  175),  and  Anabaptists  (p.  181).  But  such  company  was 
extremely  distasteful  to  Butzer,  who  must  have  been  greatly  relieved  when  Servetus 
left,  as  he  shortly  did.  In  the  following  spring,  1531,  the  famous  De  Triniiatis 
Erroribus  appeared  at  Hagenau,  and  Servetus  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Butzer,  with  a 
request  for  instruction  (p.  209),  but  the  answer  was  different  from  what  be  ex- 
pected. As  Herr  Tollin  proves  at  length  in  chap.  1,  Butzer  once  held  loose  notions 
himself  on  the  Trinity,  but  in  his  reply  he  takes  strong  orthodox  ground.  The 
letter,  which  is  given  in  full  in  a  German  translation,  is  very  interesting  (pp.  »9» 
210),  gentle  and  affectionate  in  its  tone,  like  a  father's  to  an  erring  son.  The  censois 
of  the  press  at  Strasburg  condemned  the  book  (p.  217) ;  Oecolampadius  desired 
Butzer  to  inform  Luther  that  the  Zwinglians  were  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  it 
(p.  229),  and  throughout  Europe  the  book  created  great  excitement.  Butzer,  who 
was  famous  for  compromises,  among  the  Reformers,  was  compelled,  sadly  against  his 
will,  to  take  decided  ground.  He  published  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  denounced 
the  book  from  the  pulpit,  and  so  effectually  that  Calvin  declared  he  "  tore  Servetus 
to  pieces  "  (p.  236).  In  reply  to  these  criticisms  Servetus  published  his  two  dialogues 
on  the  Trinity,  Hagenau,  1 532.  Butzer  wrote  him  another  letter  (p.  252),  in  which 
he  styles  him  "in  Domine  dilecto,"  and  closes  with  "Vale  in  Christo."  It  was  a 
last  attempt  at  conversion  and  was  of  course  unavailing ;  it  ended  likewise  the  inter* 
course  between  them. 

Our  space  forbids  more  than  the  barest  outline  of  this  interesting  book,  which  is 
manifestly  worthy  of  examination  by  all  students  of  the  Reformation.  Besides  the 
main  story,  it  contains  a  number  of  brief  sketches  of  persons  who  were  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  principal  characters.    The  book  might  with  profit  be  coo- 
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densed,  but  the  style  is  clear.     It  lacks  an  index  and  a  table  of  contents,  deficien- 
cies perhaps  to  be  supplied  in  the  closing  volume  of  the  series.  S.  M.  J. 

^Missions  and  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By 
Rev.  J.  M.  Reid,  D.D.  2  vols.  i2rao.  pp.  462,  471.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
New  York  and  Cincinnati.    1879. 

It  was  time  that  this  work  should  appear.  The  missionary  activity  of  the  most 
•Numerous  body  of  American  Protestant  Christians,  as  conducted  by  the  oldest  but 
*:wo  of  our  missionary  societies,  and  in  progress  now  for  sixty  years,  involving  at 
present  annual  gifts  and  outlays  of  some  $275,000,  is  entitled  to  commemoration  in 
•a  permanent  and  accessible  form.  Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries of  the  Society,  has  with  great  labor  and  care,  and  with  the  co-operation  in 
different  parts  of  his  work  of  those  most  competent  to  help  him,  prepared  this  his- 
tory of  the  Society  as  an  organization,  and  of  its  several  missions.  A  map  intro- 
duces the  sketch  of  each  field,  and  numerous  illustrations  add  to  the  completeness  of 
"^.he  picture.  India  (Northern  and  Southern),  China,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Mexico, 
Japan,  Italy,  Liberia,  South  America,  and  Bulgaria  (to  name  the  missions  in  the 
order  of  their  present  demand  upon  the  treasury)  are  the  fields  in  which  the  work  of 
^he  Society  has  been  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  with  diverse  success,  carried 
c^n  by  the  hundreds  of  consecrated  men  and  women  who  have  gone  from  this  land, 
•^uid  the  other  hundreds  of  native  helpers  who  have  been  associated  with  them.  The 
episcopal  superintendence  under  which  each  mission  is  placed,  and  the  frequent 
episcopal  visitations  which  contribute  both  to  the  intelligence  of  the  plans  formed  at 
home,  and  to  the  order  and  vigor  of  the  work  done  abroad,  are  characteristic  and 
i  nteresting  features  of  the  work.  We  cannot  concur  in  that  view  of  the  Foreign 
^Missionary  work  which  makes  Scandinavia  and  Germany  a«  appropriate  fields  as 
-Africa  or  China,  and  which  apparently  regards  a  convert  from  Lutheranism  or  Cal- 
"v-inism  to  Methodism  as  genuine  and  glorious  a  trophy  as  a  Christian  convert  from 
r>aganism  or  Mohammedanism. 

The  successive  sketches  are  full  and  minute  enough  to  acquaint  us  with  many  of 
^Jhe  chief  workers  and  many  of  the  important  incidents,  joyful  and  sad,  of  their  work. 
<~>ur  Methodist  brethren  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  service  which  they  have  had 
*:he  privilege  of  doing  for  the  Master,  and  for  the  attendant  tokens  of  His  favor;  and 
**Lhen,  for  this  full  and  faithful  record.  The  numerous  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
^uch  a  history  accrue  to  many  others  besides  themselves.  A  like  history  of  the  work 
«Df  our  own  Church,  brought  up  to  date,  is  a  serious  want,  which  should  be  before 
long  supplied.  C.  A.  A. 

<5kschichte  der  Christlichen  Mission  unter  den  Heiden,  von  Dr.  Chr.  H.  Kalkar, 
Autorisirte  Deutsche  Ausgabe,  u.  s.  w.    1  Theil  (8vo,  pp.  xii.  408).   Gtltersloh,  1879. 

The  veteran  Danish  theologian  whose  latest  work  lies  before  us,  is  no  novice  in  the 
-various  departments  of  missionary  literature.  His  History  of  Evangelical  Missions 
<i857),  History  of  Catholic  Missions  (i862\  Israel  and  the  Church  (1869),  and 
several  minor  pamphlets  and  articles,  a  number  of  which  have  appeared  in  German 
translations,  have  in  their  time  done  their  own  work,  while  contributing  to  his 
'preparation  for  the  production  of  a  mere  comprehensive  history.  His  long  service  as 
Director  of  the  Danish  Missionary  Society  constitutes  an  important  part  of  his  quali- 
fication. Of  the  numerous  works  produced  during  his  active  literary  career  of  more 
tihan  a  half  century,  those  on  Missions  have  made  him  best  known  beyond  his  own 
country.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  will  re- 
member his  participation  in  person,  or  by  reports  submitted,  at  the  meetings  in  Geneva, 

Amsterdam,  New  York,  and  Basle. 

The  author's  theory  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  missionary  work  comes  to  view 

in  this  history  only  in  the  most  incidental  way  in  an  Appendix  to  Chap.  I.  (pp.  58-61). 

Oil 
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It  is  more  fully  indicated  in  a  series  of  papers  published  in  translation  in  the 
mciner  Literarischcr  Anseiger,  in  1873,  (see  especially  Sept.,  1873).    He  cone  _ 

of  the  work  as  passing  through  four  phases :  the  soteriological,  the  anthropolowL,  ^^^^ 
that  dominated  by  the  idea  and  spirit  of  Christian  humanity,  and  the  eschatolo^ar      °^ 
upon  which  it  is  now  fairly  entering.  ^^ 

The  plan  of  the  work,  after  the  Introduction  has  drawn  general  outlines,  is  to  ^^e 
scribe  concisely  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  0  ^^th 
country  after  another.    The  first  volume  contains  the  history  of  missions  in  Non^^^d 
and  South  America  (from  Greenland  to  Terra  del  Fuego),  Hindostan,  Burmah,  an 
Siam.    A  second  volume  is  to  complete  the  survey. 

The  missionary  organizations  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Continental  Euro 
appear  to  be  quite  fully  recognized.  Of  our  American  societies,  the  honored  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  appears  to  be  the  only  one  (airly  identified  by  the  author.  The  Methodist 
Society  we  can  hardly  regard  as  known  to  him,  when  he  describes  it  as  sustaining 
so  peculiar  a  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  English  Wesleyans.  We  read  on 
p.  50:  "Wesley  ordained  Coke  as  General  Superintendent  or  Bishop  (1784),  and 
since  that  time  it  (the  North  American  Methodist  Missionary  Society)  is  called 
'  The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.'  Its  center  (General 
Society)  was  formerly  in  London,  but  appears  now  to  have  been  transferred  to  New 
York."  We  repeat  the  question  asked  by  Prof.  Christliebin  his  admirable  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  paper :  What  shall  be  said,  when  in  the  summaries  of  literature  in  the 
general  missionary  encyclopaedias  (in  the  English  language),  German  missionary 
literature  is  almost  wholly  wanting  ? 

We  have  not  observed  in  any  other  part  of  the  work  so  great  a  failure  to  gather 
the  appropriate  and  requisite  material.  Yet  we  cannot  regard  the  author's  success  as 
marked.  A  great  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  and  very  much  has  been  con- 
densed within  narrow  compass.  The  references  are  copious  to  the  sources  upon 
which  Dr.  Kalkar  has  drawn.  Revised  and  supplemented,  his  history  would  be  of 
very  great  value.  Minor  inaccuracies  are  hardly  to  be  avoided  where  the  details  are 
so  numberless  and  the  material  so  widely  dispersed,  and  much  of  it  wholly  un- 
wrought.  C.  A.  A. 

The  Life  of  John  Wilson,  D.D,  F.R.S.,  for  Fifty  Years  Philanthropist  and- 
Scholar  in  the  East.    By  George  Smith,  LL.D.    London  :  John  Murray.    1878- 

The  Life  of  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.     By  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  with 
Introduction  by  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.     In  two  volumes.     New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son.     1880. 

Missionary  biography  has,  probably,  never  before  received,  in  the  course  of  a  singW 
year,  such  an  addition  to  its  treasures  as  is  furnished  l»y  these  three  volumes.    An*,  ^uj 
it  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  missionary  sentiment  in  Scotland  that  th 
eminent  servants  of  God,  whose  lives  they  record,  were  her  sons.    Since  the  days 
John  Knox  her  faith  has  enrolled  few  greater  and  no  better  men  among  its  heroe 

John  Wilson  was  born  December  11,  1804.     He  died  at  Bombay  on  the  1st 
December,  1875,  after  a  missionary  career  in  that  city  of  nearly  half  a  century.  B01 
bay  is  a  principal  centre  of  Indian  life  and  thought ;  and  from  this  centre  Dr.  Wi 
son's  influence  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  Western  Asia.     He  was  not  only- 
great  missionary,  but  a  great  philanthropist  and  educator  as  well.    He  was  also  01 
of  the  first  Oriental  scholars  of  the  age.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  come  to 
regarded  as  a  patriarch  and  oracle  of  Protestant  missionaries  and  missions  in  India 
His  name  is  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country.    Even  in  Scotland  he  seems  to 
have  been  but  little  known  until,  in  1870,  he  was  called  home  to  be  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.   Then  his  eminent  gifts  and  exalted  Christian  character  appealed 
to  all  observers.     His  Life,  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  is  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  in- 
formation on  the  whole  subject  of  India  and  Indian  Missions.    We  hope  it  will  be 
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■^published  and  widely  circulated  among  our  churches.  It  is  admirably  fitted  to  en- 
ig^titen  and  guide  public  opinion  in  reference  to  the  great  cause  which  Dr.  Wilson 
represented  with  so  much  ability  and  wisdom. 

But  if  the  name  of  John  Wilson  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  that  of  Alex- 
ander Duff,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  house- 
hold word  among  us.  His  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1854  left  an  impression  upon 
our  churches,  which  has  never  passed  away.  His  Life,  too,  is  much  fuller  of  interest- 
ing" and  varied  incidents  than  that  of  Dr.  Wilson.  About  half  of  the  yearsthat  inter- 
vened between  his  first  going  out  to  India  and  his  death,  were  spent  in  organizing 
and  developing  the  work  at  home.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  the  people  ;  he  ad- 
dressed hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christian  men  and  women ;  and  whenever  he 
spoke,  vast  crowds  hung  upon  his  lips  and  were  stirred  to  the  depths  of  their  being 
!*y  his  wonderful  eloquence.  The  story  of  his  extraordinary  labors  as  a  missionary 
n  India,  first  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  afterward  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
ai*d.  as  a  missionary  orator  and  advocate,  and  then  as  Professor  of  Evangelistic 
Geology,  is  told  in  these  Memoirs  with  singular  vivacity,  fulness,  and  power.  They 
ave  been  republished  by  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  and  will  have,  we  trust,  a  very 
ride  circulation.  No  wealthy  friend  of  Foreign  Missions  could  render  the  cause  a 
etter  service  than  by  placing  a  thousand  copies  of  this  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
e^r<etaries  of  our  Foreign  Board  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

•  Duff  was  born  on  the  25th  of  April,  1806,  and  died  February  12,  1878.  He 
to  India  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  returned  home  for  the  last 
***e  in  1863,  having  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Calcutta.  It  would  be 
to  say  whether  his  labors  in  India,  or  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  contrib- 
most  to  the  great  cause  so  near  his  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
lcii  of  his  generation,  and  his  name  will  be  in  everlasting  remembrance  as  that  of 
**  ^postle  of  Christian  missions  to  India.  Both  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Duff  were  leaders 
*  filiating  and  shaping  the  missionary  policy  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland  in  the 
r*^*ter  of  education ;  and  these  Memoirs  contain  a  full  explanation  of  the  grounds 
|***i  Working  of  that  policy.  In  reference  to  this  point,  about  which  so  much  differ- 
;**^e  of  opinion  formerly  existed,  we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  following  extract 
^^tn  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  so  distinguished 
^VJ  honored  for  his  labors  as  a  missionary  and  educator  at  Constantinople : 
^^^  *■  In  the  educational  labors  of  both  Duff  and  Wilson  I  have  been  deeply  inter- 
preted, and  they  were  both  heroes  in  this  department.  They  both,  at  times  distant 
^^TO  each  other,  visited  Constantinople,  and  I  heard  from  their  own  lips,  in  con- 
^^nsed  form,  the  same  views  that  run  through  these  Memoirs.  They  held  firmly  and 
^%roically  to  the  true  philosophy  of  education  and  of  its  place  in  missions.  Both 
Joints  were  vehemently  attacked  in  their  earlier  days,  both  in  England  and  America, 
^nd,  to  some  extent,  even  on  mission  ground. 

"  The  entire  exclusion  of  English  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  vernacular  language 
*Jone  in  education  were  strongly  urged  by  some  of  the  most  sincere  and  earnest 
Viends  of  missions.  The  American  Board  carried  this  system  into  effect  for  a 
*vhile,  and  finally,  in  i860,  closed  its  two  seminaries  at  Constantinople  in  order  to 
^pen  them  elsewhere  on  the  vernacular  system.  The  Baptist  Board  attempted  the 
lame  thing,  but  were  so  powerfully  and  eloquently  opposed  by  two  of  their  ablest 
^aen.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  that  the  proposed  meas- 
ure failed. 

"  As  to  the  philosophy  of  the  education  they  inaugurated,  they  maintained  that  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  the  study  of  some  language  foreign  to  the  stu- 
dent is  necessary  for  the  best  training  of  the  mental  faculties  and  for  the  highest 
power  over  one's  own  vernacular.    Their  system  being  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
things,  they  gave  little  heed  to  the  opposition. 
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"  The  experiment  of  the  American  Board  has  resulted,  as  many  predicted  it  mw^^ 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  system  and  the  re-introduction  of  English. 

. .  rw+\  .1  •  •  ..1         «  i    •      1_  m.  J  -»  /•         J  *•  _         •_      .. 


"  The  other  view,  viz,  that  no  very  high  standard  of  education  is  adapted  to 
mission  work  is  equally  well  disposed  of  in  these  Memoirs.  The  most  useful 
among  the  native  churches  are  those  of  the  highest  mental  training.  Piety  at 
natural  traits  of  character  being  equal,  the  man  of  thorough  education  and 
mental  discipline  will  be  the  man  of  power,  of  resources,  of  self-denial,  and  of  ti 
humility.  These  two  men,  Wilson  and  Duff,  by  their  high  aims  in  education  an^  :C* 
the  enthusiasm  and  ability  with  which  they  prosecuted  them,  have  made  India  anc^^  & 
the  world  their  debtors.  These  Memoirs,  wherever  read,  will  exert  a  great  influent 
in  favor  of  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  higher  education  in  the  missionai 
work.  They  will  also  reveal  to  intelligent  men  the  power  there  is  in  this  work.  I 
is  the  great  civilizer  and  the  great  educator  of  •  the  dark  places  of  the  earth/  " 

G.  L.  P. 

Contemporary   Portraits.     By  E.   de  Pressens£,   D.D.     Translated   by  A.  H 
Holmden.     8vo,  pp.  400.    New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.     1880. 


The  author,  a  French  divine  well  known  for  his  eloquence  and  talent,  here  pre-; 
sents  us  with  a  rich  collection  of  what  are  appropriately  called  "  Contemporary1 
Portraits,"  selected  from  articles  published  in  various  French  journals  and  revi< 
We  have,  first,  Theirs,  "  the  liberator  of  the  territory  of  France,  the  saviour  of  th 
country ; M  then,  the  "Antecedents  of  the  Vatican  Council,"  and  "  Strauss  and  Vol 
tairr."     In  the  fourth  article,  on  the  Culturkampf  in  Germany,  we  note  the  correc 


principle  (p.  122):  "To  be  consistent  Liberals,  even  toward  the  worst  enemies 
liberty,  while  never  tolerating  any  direct  attack  upon  the  State  and  adhering  strict! 
to  law."    Then  follow  articles  upon  Arnaud  de  L'Ariege,  Adolph  Monod,  Alexand< 
Vinet,  and  Vemy  and  Robertson.    The  article  on  Adolph  Monod  is  a  hearty  an^_  d 
appreciative  sketch  of  the  internal,  doctrinal,  and  spiritual  growth  of  this  influenti— jj 
divine,  showing  how  he  came  out  of  "  the  irksome  fetters  of  narrow  English  Evange^=r/- 
icalism  "  (p.  16 1)  into  a  broader  conception  of  Christian  doctrine  and  life.    The  la_^t 
article,  on  Verny  and  Robertson,  is  exceeding  rich  and  choice,  as  it  is  the  longe=^as/ 
and  ablest  in  the  volume.    At  the  close  Pressense1  states  his  own  views  of  the  futu  wr 
compactly,  thus  :  "  We  believe  firmly  in  a  Church  of  the  future,  which,  unlike  antic  mnt 
Rome,  shall  gather  into  itself  the  good  elements  of  all  existing  churches,  which  sh^mJI 
give  us  in  worship,  true  adoration  without  the  forms  of  idolatry,  and  in  doctrin< 
moral  vigor,  and  definiteness  of  teaching  without  an  arid  dogmatism." 

C.  A.  B. 

A  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  <n  America  (formerly  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church),  1628 — 1878.     By  Edward  Tanjore  Corwin,  D.D.     Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     Pp.  676,  8vo.     New  York :  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  31  Vesey  Street.     1879. 

Dr.  Corwin  deserves  well,  not  only  of  his  own  branch  of  the  Church,  but  of  all 
others,  for  his  truly  elaborate  Manual.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  bad 
but  just  entered  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  began  to  gather  up  the  statistics  of 
the  venerable  Church  of  his  nativity.  In  1859  he  put  forth  his  first  Manual.  It  was 
a  small  quarto  of  100  pages.  It  contained  complete  lists  of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
denomination  (in  chronological  order)  with  their  receptions,  settlements,  and  dis- 
missions, followed  by  lists  of  the  synods,  classes,  and  churches,  with  the  dates  of 
their  organization  ;  and  brief  notices  of  the  Boards  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  osefal 
Manual,  and  much  prized  as  a  book  of  reference. 

A  second  edition  in  1869  completely  superseded  the  first.  It  was  an  entirely  new 
work  of  397  pages,  8vo„  evincing  great  and  careful  labor  in  its  preparation.  An  In- 
troduction of  eighteen  pages  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Church  ;  the  ministry  wot 
irranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  brief  statements,  when  known,  of  their  gradv* 
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tion,  ordination,  settlements,  and  decease.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  worthy  dead, 
biographical  notices,  more  or  less  extended,  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
book.  A  much  fuller  view  of  the  churches  (alphabetically  arranged)  with  their  pas* 
torates,  and  a  much  more  detailed  account  of  the  boaids,  with  similar  accounts  of 
the  literary  and  theological  institutions  of  the  denomination,  added  greatly  to  the 
vaJue  of  this  second  edition.  Thirteen  admirable  portraits  of  some  of  the  best 
known  of  the  ministry  constituted  a  peculiar  attraction. 

Ten  years  more,  and  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  279  more  pages,  makes 
its  appearance,  the  second  edition  having  been  disposed  of  within  six  months  of  its 
publication.  The  brief  introduction  of  the  former  edition  has  now  developed  into  a 
general  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  with  its  bibliography,  its  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  its  missions,  occupying  160  pages.  Valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  ministerial  biography,  especially  as  to  nativity,  and  bibliog- 
raphy ;  also  to  the  account  of  the  churches.  Much  miscellaneous  matter  is  added, 
with  live  additional  steel  portraits,  twenty  wood-cuts  of  church  buildings,  and  two 
o>f  the  college  and  seminary  at  New  Brunswick. 

Our  "  Dutch  "  brethren  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  such  a  Man- 
ual- To  their  ministry  it  is  invaluable  and  indispensable..  It  ought  to  find  its  way 
into  all  the  households  of  the  denomination.  It  is  everywhere  needed  as  a  book  of 
reference.  The  ministry  of  other  denominations  should  prize  it  highly.  It  is  one 
of  those  books  that  should  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  theological,  ministerial, 
an*i  pastoral  library.  We  anticipate  for  Dr.  Corwin's  latest  edition  a  much  wider 
circulation  than  was  obtained  for  his  previous  editions.  Every  denomination  of 
Christian  people  should,  if  practicable,  secure  a  similar  Manual  for  itself. 

E.  F.  H. 


III.— SYSTEMATIC    THEOLOGY. 

Vllabus  and  Notes  op  thb  Course  op  Systematic  and  Polemic  Theology 
taught  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia.  By  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Presbyterian  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  substantial  volume  of  nearly  900  closely-printed,  large  octavo  pages,  con- 
is  as  solid  a  mass  of  theological  doctrine  as  can  be  found  in  any  volume  of  the 
^mc  size  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  are  reminded  by  it  of  the  older 
treatises,  like  the  Summa  of  Aquinas,  and  the  Institutio  of  Turretine.  Dr.  Dabney 's 
Method  is  the  analytic,  which,  better  than  any  other,  enables  an  author  to  compress 
^nd  combine  his  material.  It  affords  little  opportunity  for  the  more  striking  proper- 
ties of  style,  but  much  for  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  that  of  perspicuity.  Tested 
tty  this  quality,  this  treatise  is  of  high  excellence.    The  author  makes  himself  under- 


We  shall  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  do  full  justice  to  such  a  work  as  this,  within 
the  limits  of  a  "notice."    Our  aim  will  be  to  call  attention,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
some  of  its  statements  upon  a  few  fundamental  topics,  and  to  recommend  it  as  a 
valuable  help  and  guide  in  theological  study  and  investigation. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  author  is  theological,  in  distinction  from  christologi- 
cal.  The  Trinity,  rather  than  a  particular  person  of  the  Trinity,  is  the  starting 
point.  While  there  are  some  advantages  in  making  the  science  of  religion  to  be  the 
science  of  redemption,  and  in  gathering  the  materials  of  the  science  about  Christ 
and  the  Cross,  yet  we  think,  with  our  author,  that  the  method  most  commonly 
adopted,  in  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Church,  is  preferable.     Redemption, 
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while  the  most  important  subject  of  all  for  man,  is,  nevertheless,  only  a  part  of  the*  *  «• 
ways  of  God,  and  a  scheme  that  is  to  be  all-comprehending,  should  be  related  to  thfl^  *b 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  the  one  infinite  and  eternal  God. 

Dr.  Dabney  begins,  therefore,  with  the  Divine  existence  and  attributes.  His  pres-^-^"*^ 
entation  of  the  principal  arguments  for  the  Divine  existence  is  lucid,  and  his  criti  £  :»  ■  ~riti 
cism  upon  them  acute.  He  lays  most  stress  upon  the  a  posteriori 'method,  and,  in  oui 
judgment,  somewhat  underestimates  the  a  priori.  This  is  the  more  noticeable, 
cause  throughout  the  volume  the  author  is  by  no  means  averse  to  purely  metaphysi-i ^.~+u 
cal  reasoning,  and  continually  endeavors  to  ground  truth  in  what  is  necessary 
se.  In  his  enumeration  he  does  not  notice  the  construction  of  the  a  priori  argumenr 
by  Anselm,  who,  after  all  that  has  been  done,  by  later  minds,  like  Descartes  an 
Clarke,  still  stands  out  as  the  closest  reason er  of  them  all. 

In  connection  with  the  spirituality  of  God.  the  author  discusses  that  of  the  humar 
soul,  and  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter.    This  leads  him  to  examine  the 
questions  in  the  controversy  with  materialism,  from  which  he  passes  to  the  sources  o 
knowledge  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  so  to  the  truths  of  natu 
religion  generally.     Intuitive  ideas  and  judgments  are  firmly  asserted  and  main- 
tained. 

The  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  defended  by  Dr.  Dabney.   He  speaks  some- 
what cautiously  respecting  the  patristic  explanations  of  the  terms  generation,  pr 
cession,  and  subordination,  and  apparently  is  inclined  to  stop  with  the  simple  affirm 
tion  of  unity  of  essence  in  trinality  of  distinctions.  The  citation  of  texts  is  made  fro 
the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament.    But  few  texts,  however,  are  given  in  th* 
volume,  the  student  being  referred  to  the  current  text-books  for  them. 

The  difficult  doctrine  of  decrees  is  handled  with  great  discrimination  and  ability- 
Marking  the  distinction  between  the  efficient  and  the  permissive  decree,  the  auth 
finds  the  substance  of  predestination,  so  far  as  the  lost  are  concerned,  in  simple  p 
terition.     Dr.  Dabney  has  evidently  studied  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Ca 
vinist  and  Arminian  with  much  attention,  and  we  should  infer  from  internal  coc 
siderations  has  come  in  contact  with  the  latter  system.    He  states  the  Arminian  o 
jections  with  particularity,  acknowledges  their  force  and  weight  without  reserve,  at — =ad 
gives  a  reply  that  is  as  lucid  and  satisfactory  as  any  we  have  met  with.    Any  on^^me 

troubled  with  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  controversy  between  the  Calvinist  ai kJ 

the  Arminian,  will  find  the  lectures  on  decrees  practically  as  well  as  theoretkaHKLJjr 
helpful  and  useful. 

The  author  defends  the  doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing,  and  argues  conclusive=iy 
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against  the  pantheistic  theories  of  emanation  and  evolution.    He  objects  to  the 
planation  of  the  six  days,  in  Gen.  i.,  as  periods,  and  favors  the  view  that  they 
days  of  twenty-four  hours,  claiming  that  this  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  t 
Scripture  language.    This  is  a  common  remark,  but  we  think  incorrect.    The 
natural  interpretation  is  that  which  presents  itself  to  the  biblical  student  whenunin 
enced  by  physical  science.  The  patristic  and  mediaeval  exegete,  from  the  simple  st 
of  the  written  word,  and  with  no  reference  to  physical  theories,  understood  a  v 
antiquity  to  be  taught  in  Gen.  i.  I,  and  held  that  the  seven  days  "resemble  ours 
being  a  series,  and  in  having  vicissitudes  of  morning  and  evening,"  but  are  "  mvltw** 
impares."    This  is  the  assertion  of  Augustine,  who  also  adds  that  it  is  difficult    to 
say,  owing  to  the  various  senses  in  which  it  is  employed,  what  "  day  M  does  resdfy 
mean  in  the  Mosaic  account.    See  Confessions  xii.  8 ;  De  Genesi,  ad  literara,  rV.  /, 
27  ;  v.  1.   Augustine's  interpretation  was  as  widely  accepted  as  any,  in  the  mediaeva/ 
Church.     Lombard  adopts  it.    Sententiarum  II.  Distinctio  xii.    We  agree  with  Dr. 
Dabney,  that  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
by  "  growth  "in  long  periods,  is  wholly  untenable ;  but  do  not  think  that  the  strict 
interpretation  of  Scripture  language  necessitates  that  particular  explanation  of  the 
word  "  day/'  which  has  been  so  much  in  vogue  for  the  last  two  centuries.   The  dis- 
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eoveries  in  modern  physics  have  only  revived  in  the  Church  that  earlier  explanation 
of  the  Mosaic  account  which  was  purely  philological,  and  entirely  unmodified  by 
physical  science. 

In  anthropology,  Dr.  Dabney  maintains  the  Augustino-Calvinistic  position,  that 
man  was  created  positively  holy,  and  did  not  begin  existence  in  a  negative  and  charac- 
terless state.  "  His  righteousness  consisted  in  the  perfectly  harmonious  concurrence 
of  all  the  dispositions  of  his  soul,  and  consequently  of  all  his  volitions  prompted  thereby, 
with  the  decisions  of  his  conscience,  which  in  its  turn  was  correctly  directed  by 
God's  holy  will"  The  author  regards  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  consisting  in  its 
spontaneity  simply.  He  combats  the  view  that  freedom  consists  in  indifference 
and  the  power  of  contrary  choice,.  In  this  connection,  he  employs  the  term  "  self- 
determination  "  as  synonymous  with  indifference,  and  denies  that  the  will  is  self- 
determined.  In  so  doing,  he  follows  Edwards'  use  of  the  term.  While  heartily  agree- 
ing with  the  author  in  his  anthropology,  we  think  that  there  is  a  strong  objection  to 
surrendering  this  term  to  the  Arminian,  who  really  is  not  entitled  to  it.  Self-determi- 
nation is  properly  the  equivalent  of  self-motion,  in  distinction  from  motion  ab  extra. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  mind  in  distinction  from  matter.  In  the  Arminian  anthro- 
pology, self-determination  has  been  associated  with  the  power  of  alternative  choice ; 
but  this  is  indetermination,  not  self-determination.  If  a  will  is  indifferent,  it  has  no 
determination  at  all,  of  any  kind,  and  can  go  with  equal  facility  in  either  direction. 
But  if  it  be  actually  in  a  state  of  self-motion  or  self-determination,  it  is  committed 
and  inclined  to  an  ultimate  end,  and  the  facility  of  indifference  and  contrary  choice 
is  impossible.  The  elder  Calvinists  included  the  moral  affections  in  the  will,  and  care- 
fully distinguished  between  inclination  and  volition  or  choice.  By  inclination,  they 
meant  a  self-moving  bias,  which  is  the  same  that  Dr.  Dabney  means  by  spontaneity. 
This  disposition  of  the  will  is  motion  ab  intra,  and  not  ab  extra  ;  a  determination 
in  and  from  the  ego,  and  not  from  something  other  than  the  ego.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  they  regarded  the  self-moving  inclination  to  evil  as  arising  from  man  alone ; 
but  the  self-moving  inclination  to  good  has  its  ultimate  origin  in  God,  either  in  the 
primitive  creation  of  the  will,  or  its  subsequent  regeneration. 

Dr.  Dabney  asserts  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  founding  it, 
"  ist,  upon  the  natural  union  with  him  as  the  root  of  all  mankind ;  2d,  upon  the  federal 
relation  instituted  in  him  by  God's  covenant  with  him,"  (p.  329).  Distinguishing  the 
first  sin  itself  from  the  corruption  of  nature,  the  author  teaches  "  that  it  is  not 
Adam's  sin  which  is  imputed  to  us,  but  the  guilt  (obligation  to  punishment)  of  his 
first  sin  "  (p.  329) ;  and  that  "  the  Christian  will,  of  course,  regret  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
first  sin,  but  not  repent  of  it "  (p.  654).  In  thus  imputing  reatus,  but  not  culpa,  to 
Adam's  posterity,  making  them  punishable,  but  not  culpable,  Dr.  Dabney  follows 
the  later  Calvinism.  We  think  that  there  are  strong  objections  to  this,  and  that  the 
position  of  the  elder  Calvinists,  that  the  reatus  of  Adam's  sin  is  necessarily  connected 
with  its  culpa,  is  the  better  one. 

In  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  the  author  seems  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  representation  merely,  as  the  ground  of  the  imputation,  and  yet  does  not  accept 
natural  union  in  the  sense  of1  race-unity  and  race-participation  in  the  first  act  of  sin. 
He  rejects,  as  we  think  the  logical  Calvinist  must,  Placaeus's  theory  of  mediate 
imputation,  and  yet  says  that  "  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Synod  of  Charenton  fell 
into  the  snare  laid  by  Placaeus  in  making  his  distinction  between  mediate  and  immedi- 
ate imputation,  by  advocating  the  *  antecedent  and  immediate  imputation '  as  the  only 
true  view  "  (p.  340).  But  one  does  not  see  how  the  Synod  could  do  otherwise. 
Placaeus  had  said  that  corruption  of  nature  is  imputed  as  guilt  to  the  posterity,  sim- 
ply and  solely  because  it  is  in  them.  The  corruption  itself  is  the  medium,  and  the 
only  medium,  of  the  imputation.  There  is  no  prior  antecedent  ground.  In  reply,  the 
Synod  said :  This  "  mediate  imputation  "  can  not  stand  alone  in  this  way ;  corruption 
of  nature  has  a  cause,  namely,  the  first  sin  of  Adam  ;  this  cause  itself,  therefore,  must 
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be  imputed,  in  order  justly  to  impute  the  effect.  Consequently  the  first  sin  itself  roust 
be  directly  imputed,  antecedently  to  the  imputation  of  the  corruption  of  nature.  But 
perhaps  the  author  only  means  that  immediate  imputation  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
and  that  corruption  of  nature  must  be  taken  into  account  along  with  the  immediate 
imputation  of  the  first  sin,  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  original 
sin.    His  extracts  from  Stapfer  and  Marck  would  favor  this  (p.  347). 

Dr.  Dabney  criticises  "  Turretine's  view  of  immediate  imputation,"  which  he  says 
"  has  been  defined  and  asserted  in  its  most  rigid  sharpness  by  the  Princeton  school," 
as  "  boldly  repudiating  every  sense  in  which  we  really  or  actually  sinned  in  Adam, 
and  admitting  no  other  than  the  representative  sense  of  a  positive  covenant,"  (p.  341). 
We  should  not  agree  with  this  statement,  certainly  so  far  as  Turretine  is  concerned. 
He  expressly  mentions  the  natural  union  as  one  of  the  two  grounds  upon  which  he 
rests  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  (Institutio,  IX.,  ix.  n,  12);  though  he  gives  it 
the  second  place,  in  saying  that  imputation  rests  "especially  (praecipue)  upon  the 
moral  and  federal  union."  The  natural  union,  he  explains,  it  is  true,  by  creatioftism, 
and  not  by  traducianism.  But  while  so  doing,  he  does  not  empty  the  idea  of  natural 
union  of  all  its  contents.  He  still  holds  on  upon  the  elder  theory  of  "  participation  " 
in  connection  with  representation.  "  In  imputatione  pcccati  Adas,  justitia  dei  non 
irrogat  poenam  immerenti,  sed  merenti,  si  non  merito  proprio  et  personali,  at  par- 
ticipate et  communi,  quod  fundatur  in  communione  naturali  et  fcederali,  quae  nobis 
cum  Adamo  intercedit,"  (IX.,  ix.  24).  And  with  regard  to  traducianism  itself,  his 
tone  is  moderate,  as  the  following  remark  indicates :  "  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  difficulties  pertaining  to  the  propagation  of  original  sin  are  best  removed  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  the  soul  (animae  traducemj  ;  a  view  held  by  not  a  few 
of  the  fathers,  and  to  which  Augustine  more  than  once  seems  to  incline.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  by  this  theory  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  removed,  but  since  it  does 
not  accord  either  with  Scripture  or  with  sound  reason,  and  is  exposed  to  great  diffi- 
culties, we  do  not  think  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  it,"  (Institutio,  IX.,  xii.  6). 

That  the  natural  union  has  greatly  receded  from  view,  and  the  representative 
union  has  come  to  the  front,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  since  Turretine's  day,  is  certain ;  and  we  agree  with  Dr.  Dabney  in 
thinking  that  this  is  to  be  regretted.  Our  author  is  not  satisfied  with  Dr.  Hodge's 
explanation  of  Rom.  v.  12-19,  as  teaching  "  the  exact  identity  of  the  two  imputations 
in  the  covenant  of  works  and  of  grace,"  (p.  347),  and  thinks  that  this  way  of  explaining 
immediate  imputation  by  representation  simply,  logically  involves  "  synergistic  regen- 
eration," (p.  345),  the"  initial  purity  of  the  infant  soul,"  (p.  342),  and  "the  Arminian 
theory  of  justification,"  (p.  345).  These  are  weighty  charges,  and  evince  that  Dr. 
Dabney  feels  the  difficulties  of  that  view  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  which  lays 
so  much  stress  upon  representation,  as  practically  to  throw  out  natural  union  alto- 
gether. None  have  a  higher  estimate  than  ourselves,  of  the  service  which  the  lumin- 
ous and  strong  understanding  of  Dr.  Hodge  has  rendered  to  Calvinism  ;  but  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Dabney  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  class  of  objections  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  which  are  insuperable,  if  it  be  made  to  rest  merely  upon  the 
federal  and  representative  union.  For  ourselves,  we  see  no  way  of  answering  them 
so  effectual,  as  that  of  laying  the  stress  upon  the  natural  union,  and  making  the 
first  sin  to  be  really  the  common  transgression  of  mankind  in  Adam. 

The  author  defends  the  monergistic  theory  of  regeneration.  He  holds  that  the 
renovation  of  the  will,  rather  than  the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  is  the 
primary  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  differing  here 
from  Dick,  Alexander,  and  Hodge,  (p.  570).  In  this  we  think  that  Dr.  Dabney  is 
the  more  accurate.  Sin  enters  man  by  the  will  and  affections,  and  thence  passes  into 
the  intellect  and  the  entire  man.  Sin  is,  first  of  all,  enmity  of  the  heart  against  God 
(Rom.  viii.  7),  and  as  a  consequence  is  error  and  blindness  of  the  mind.    Hence,  it 
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i  ore  natural  to  say  that  regeneration  begins  at  the  point  where  sin  began,  namely, 

the  will  and  affections, 

Tlie  important  subject  of  justification  is  examined  with  great  care.    The  nature  of 

lirist's  satisfaction,  and  its  effectual  application  to  individuals,  are  set  in  clear  light. 

in  the  instance  of  the  decrees,  so  in  that  of  redemption,  the  author  devotes  much 

mtion  to  the  objections  on  the  Arminian  side,  and  the  difficulties  on  the  Calvin- 

istic. 

SLving  thus  briefly  noticed  the  capital  topics  in  Christian  theology,  as  discussed 
>r.  Dabney,  we  must  leave  the  remainder  without  notice,  simply  saying  that  the 
thoroughness  in  the  treatment  appears  in  them  all.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
*^  under  obligations  to  the  author  of  this  volume  for  re-stating,  with  so  much  clear- 
n«ss  and  vigor,  the  old  faith  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  by  which  it  must  live. 
*^**«  circulation  and  study  of  this  substantial  and  learned  treatise  among  our  rising 
rxistry,  would  be  a  blessing.  It  will  make  sound  theologians  and  energetic  preach- 
Dr.  Dabney  belongs  to  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Such  a  treatise  as  this  is  an  argument  for  the  re-union  of  the  North  and 
h.  Calvinism  needs  and  requires  the  co-operation  of  all  its  advocates  and  de- 
**^*cA«rs.  The  theologizing  of  Breckenridge,  Thornwell,  and  Dabney,  should  be 
rrilr*^lcd  with  that  of  Alexander,  Richards,  Smith,  and  Hodge.  W.  G.  T.  & 

xbuch   der    Evangeusch-Protestantischen    Dogmatik.    Von  Dr.    Richard 
dalbert  Lipsius.    B.  Westermann  &  Co,  New  York.     1880. 


ie  author  of  this  theological  manual  is  a  professor  at  Jena.     The  volume  is  a 
:ing  contrast  to  that  of  Dr.  Dabney,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  attitude  adopted 
-*rd  revelation  and  the  Church  creeds.     Dr.  Lipsius,  in  the  discussion  of  topics, 
°"  ^>  ws  the  order  of  the  Protestant  symbols,  and  quotes  their  phraseology.  The  Bibli- 
°^*    data  in  support  of  theological  tenets  are  also  cited.     In  this  way,  a  systematic 
s***~**<:ture  is  the  result.    But  the  author  does  not  feel  bound  either  by  Scripture  or 
Vuibol.     He  dissents  from  either,  whenever  he  thinks  them  to  be  incorrect ;  and  he 
****^n  so  thinks.     The  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  no  such  authority  for  him,  as 
^^Suires  him  to  conform  his  opinions  to  them.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be 
^^ivisted  to  his  views,  whenever  there  is  any  adjustment  to  be  made.    He  finds  a  con- 
^^*ct  of  Scripture  with  itself.    Genesis,  for  illustration,  has  at  least  two  authors,  an 
Earlier  and  a  later,  who  disagree  with  one  another.    The  earlier  narrator,  who  fur- 
^Vishes  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  knows  nothing  of  sin  and  the  loss  of  the  image  of 
^jod,  because  nothing  is  said  of  this  in  the  first  chapter ;  agreeing  in  this,  says  Lip- 
sius, with  the  writer  of  Gen.  ix.  6,  who  speaks  of  man  as  still  having  the  image  of 
Tjod ;  and  with  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  7  ;  Col.  iii.  10,  and  St.  James  in  iii.  9 ;  who  do 
'this  same  thing  (p.  336).    This  is  a  specimen  of  the  author's  exegesis,  and  in  the  use 
^f  it  he  discovers  a  great  number  of  similar  contradictions  in  Scripture. 

Dr.  Lipsius  maintains  that  many  theological  doctrines  are  true  for  pious  feeling,  that 
contradict  reason,  and  are  false  in  science.  The  personality  of  God  is  true  in  prayer, 
but  not  in  philosophy  (p.  175).  The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  impossible,  because 
it  implies  an  identity  of  material  particles  in  the  body  raised  (p.  847).  Hell  and 
heaven,  as  final  states,  are  erroneous  conceptions,  because  there  is  no  perfection 
either  of  evil  or  of  good.  There  is  only  an  imperfect  development  of  each,  which 
goes  on  endlessly  (p.  859).  The  soul  and  body  are  not  two  distinct  substances,  but 
made  of  the  same  substance  (p.  334).  No  Scripture  is  quoted  in  support  of  these 
latter  positions. 

The  volume,  so  far  as  a  positive  system  of  theology  is  concerned,  is  subjective  and 
individual.  It  is  the  theology  of  Dr.  Lipsius.  Yet  it  has  value  for  a  reader  who 
knows  how  to  use  it.  It  states  the  opinions  of  the  Church  in  a  condensed  and  clear 
manner,  in  order  either  to  modify  or  to  combat  them,  when  it  does  not  accept  them. 
In  this  way,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  compressed  into  a  small 
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space.    The  chief  purpose  of  its  publication  was  to  give  students  an  outline  of  t:S        *  ^ 
author's  course  of  lectures.  W.  G.  T.  S.  -^^    «• 


The  Atonement  in  Christ.  By  John  Miley,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Thec^^»»eol 
ogy  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.  New  York :  Phillips  &  Hmxtx^mlm  Iuqi 
Cincinnati :  Hitchcock  &  Walden.     1879. 


Although  this  volume  is  our  first  introduction  to  Dr.  Miley,  it  makes  us  quite  surrajjiire, 
that,  if  his  life  is  spared,  it  is  only  the  earnest  of  important  contributions  to  theolog^j£«z»ogy 
yet  to  come  from  his  strong  and  prolific  pen.     It  is  closely  packed  with  reasonincrx.  m  mg 
solid  and  acute,  sometimes  even  to  subtlety,  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  cardins.  «-K.Jnal 
doctrine  of  Christianity  it  treats.    It  shows  mastery  of  the  literature  of  the  suhff  kljnd- 
ject,  which,  instead  of  having  been  passed  over  with  superficial  glances,  has 
carefully  digested  by  him  in  keen  and  profound  thinking. 

While  the  most  operose,  not  to  say  the  most  ardent,  part  of  the  work  is  devote 
to  a  critique  of  views  quoted  from  the  Drs.  Hodge,  father  and  son,  and  Dr.  Shed» 
together  with  other  leading  Calvinistic  authors  and  symbols,  in  an  attempted  refute 
Hon  of  what  he  calls  the  "  satisfactionist "  scheme,  we  think  his  treatise  neverth* 
less,  on  the  whole,  very  successful  and  valuable,  although  this  in  our  judgment  is  fs£ 
from  being  the  most  successful  or  valuable  part  of  it.    Yet  we  hail  the  author  as 
ally  in  his  able  advocacy  of  a  large  body  of  precious  truth  always,  and  now  mo 
than  ever,  bitterly  and  ingeniously  assailed.    He  groups  all  minor  theories  of  aton 
ment  under  three  principal  heads — styled  by  him  respectively  the  Moral,  the  Rectoi 
or  Governmental,  and  the  Satisfaction,  or  penal  substitution  theories.    The  first  1 
these,  in  all  its  forms,  whether  merely  didactic,  marturial,  symbolical,  mystical, 
mere  manifestation  of  love  or  whatever  else  by  the  Incarnation  without  atoning 
rifice,  he  peremptorily  discards.   Among  all  these  he  especially  signalizes  BushneL" 
view  as  empty  and  groundless. 

Dr.  Miley  himself  espouses  the  rectoral  or  governmental  theory,  which,  and  t 
penal  substitutional,  he  considers  as  alone  having  any  real  content  of  Atonei 
He  rejects  the  worst  elements  that  have  disfigured  and  vitiated  some  of  the  m< 
prominent  and  accepted  forms  of  this  theory.    His  presentation  of  it  is  much  m< 
grounded  in  Scriptural  truth,  and  in  far  closer  approximation  to  the  true  syste- 
than  any  we  have  before  met.     He  not  only  insists  strenuously,  "  that  the  vicaric 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  an  objective  ground  of  forgiveness"  (p.  100),  but  declai 
"  unscriptural "  the  scheme  which  "  denies  a  proper  substitutional  atonement 
115).     This  he  insists  the  Rectoral  theory  involves  (p.  142).     He  says  that  "adi^ — 0- 
cates  of  the  Rectoral  atonement  have  unduly  lowered  public  justice  "  (p.  145). 
repudiates  "  the  view  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  all  agreeing  with  him,  '  that  justice 
modification  of  benevolence ; '  a  view  that  has  received  too  much  favor  from  adv?" 
cates  of  the  Rectoral  atonement"  (p.  147).    He  says,  "We  admit  and  maintain*- 
retributive  justice  in  God.      We  also  assert  a  punitive  disposition  as  a  fact 
his  justice"  (p.  154).     Also  that  "Public  justice  is  not  a  distinct  kind  of  justu 
In  principle  it  is  one  with  distributive  justice ;  "  that  his  theory  does  not  "  mi 
light  of  the  demerit  of  sin,"  or  "transform  justice  into  mere  benevolence,"  or 
gard  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  suffering  as  a  mere  expedient,  in  place  of  whk    ^ 
some  other  provision  would  answer  as  well ; "  "  that  the  sole  ground  of  the  penalt^Bcs 
of  administrative  or  public  justice  lies  in  the  demerit  of  sin.    The  fact  is  not  oth  ^^r» 
nor  in  any  sense  modified  by  any  or  all  the  ulterior  ends  and  utilities  of  penalty        I0 
the  interest  of  moral  government "  (pp.  218-19). 

The  question  at  once  arises,  how,  after  eliminating  so  many  of  the  gross  errcr^  n 
which  have  so  largely  vitiated  the  merely  governmental  scheme,  and  asserting     ^° 
much  of  the  precious  truth  usually  associated  with  what  he  calls  the  ""satisfacti*^0 
•cheme/'  any  room  remains  for  that  contention  against  the  latter  on  which  he  ex- 
pends so  much  of  his  force  and  fire  ;  we  are  happy  to  add,  however,  without  bitter- 
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ness.  The  points  in  which  he  "  differs  in  his  thinking  or  thinks  he  differs  "  from 
what  he  styles  the  Calvin istic  scheme  are  mainly  :  i.  That  although  Christ's  aton- 
ing death  and  sufferings  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  merited  punishment  of  the  be- 
lieving sinner ;  they  were  not  themselves  penal — that  although  He  "  became  sin," 
"  bore  our  sins,"  "  became  a  curse  "  for  us,  this  was  not  in  the  way  of  bearing  the 
penalty  of  sin.  Now,  as  our  Saviour  did  not  take  upon  Himself  the  pollution  of  our 
sins,  but  did  take  them  upon  Himself  that  relation  to  them  which  subjected  Him  to 
grievous  sufferings  and  death  on  their  account,  it  remains  to  be  shown  what  proper- 
ly answers  to  these  terms  found,  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  in  the  devotional  utter- 
ances of  the  saints  of  all  ages.  He  contends,  2.,  that  the  atonement  could  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  all  unless  designed  for  all,  although  on  either  system  its  efficacy  is  condition- 
ed on  faith  and  repentance,  while  it  is  unavailing  for  the  impenitent.  He  maintains 
this  against  those  who  say  that  the  atonement  is  sufficient  for  all,  sincerely  offered 
to  all,  efficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  receive  it,  but  designed  for  these  and 
not  others,  *'.  *.,  for  the  elect  only ;  subject,  too,  in  their  case,  to  the  condition  of  their 
accepting  it,  while  it,  in  God's  own  way  and  time,  ensures  such  acceptance.  The 
stock  arguments  against  particular  redemption,  imputation,  penal  substitution,  and 
their  correlates  are  put  by  him  with  clearness  and  force,  but  contain  nothing  essen- 
tially new — we  need  not  repeat  them  or  the  answers  constantly  made  to  them. 
Meanwhile  a  glance  at  the  above  brief  contrasts  of  the  two  schemes,  shows  how 
nearly  tncv  run  together,  when  we  look  at  what  each  side  claims  to  be  the  positive 
truth  of  its  own  scheme,  and  the  untruth  of  the  objections  charged  against  it. 

After  all  his  contest  against  the  scheme  of  satisfaction,  the  author  insists  that 
"  the  Rectoral  atonement  is  also  a  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  and  in  a 
true  sense  "  (p.  244).  In  doing  this  he  even  accepts  the  definition  of  satisfaction 
given  "  by  Dr.  Symington  although  a  satisfactionist  in  the  thorough  sense  of  the 
Reformed  Soteriology  "  (p.  245).  He  admits  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
had  no  uniform  and  consistent  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  while  they  have  often 
leaned  toward  a  conditional  "  penal  substitution."  He  recoils  from  all  theories  of 
the  atonement  which,  in  themselves  or  their  application,  take  shape  from  divine 
sovereignty  or  election,  and  hence  repudiates  a  form  of  the  governmental  theory 
which,  he  says,  has  had  currency  among  many  "  Congregationalists  and  New  School 
Presbyterians  "  (p.  303). 

We  trust  that  the  following  portraiture  of  what  has  been  the  glory  of  Methodism 
m  the  past  will  remain  so  in  all  time  to  come ;  and  not  only  of  this,  but  of  every 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church : 

••Wesleyan  Arminianism  has  ever  been  true  to  the  fact  of  an  atonement  in 
Christ.  In  her  hymns  and  prayers,  in  her  utterances  of  a  living  Christian  experi- 
ence, in  her  sermons  and  exhortations,  this  great  fact  ever  receives  the  fullest  recog- 
nition. In  her  soteriology  '  Christ  is  all  and  in  all/  In  the  fulness  and  constancy  of1 
her  faith  in  the  reality  and  necessity  of  an  atonement  in  Christ,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dism has  no  reason  to  shun  any  comparison  with  the  most  orthodox  soteriology 

The  Scripture  terms  of  atonement  have,  with  all  propriety,  been  in  the  freest  use 
with  us.  Nor  have  we  been  careful  to  shun  the  terminology  of  the  strictest  doctrine 
of  satisfaction  '•'  (p.  210).  So  let  it  ever  be,  and  all  will  be  well,  safoa  fide,  ct  saiva 
tccUsia.  L.  H.  A. 

Studies  on  the  Baptismal  Question  :  Including  a  Review  of  Dr.  Dale's  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Usage  of  Baptize"  By  Rev.  David  B.  Ford.  8vo.  pp.  440.  Boston : 
H.  A.  Young  &  Co.     1879. 

This  work  traverses,  more  or  less  minutely,  all  the  usual  questions  in  regard  to 
the  mode,  the  meaning,  and  the  subjects  of  Christian  baptism.  It  is  written,  mainly, 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  with  a  gentlemanly  freedom  from  the  rougher  forms  of  con- 
troversial asperity.    It  evinces  great  industry  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  a  com- 
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mendable  willingness  to  take  pains  in  order  to  give  full  and  exact  information, 
views  expressed  in  the  chapter  on  " Christian  Union"  will  seem  to  many  of  us  ► 
defensible  than  the  hearty,  genial,  fraternal  feeling  expressed  in  the  same  chapter* 

Logically,  this  book  cannot  seem  very  formidable  to  those  who  substantially  ^  T\ 

cept  the  views  of  Dr.  Dale.     It  is  not  very  successful  as  a  criticism  upon  Dr.  Dal^  m--^*^ 
presentation  of  those  views,  and  is  much  less  so  as  an  attack  upon  the  views  their*  ^> 
selves. 

The  patristic  writers  who  lived  many  generations  after  Christ  may  conceivably  tl 
mistaken  in  some  of  their  traditions  and  interpretations  concerning  the  mode  of  baj 
tism,  as  they  certainly  are  in  most  of  their  other  notions  in  regard  to  baptism.    Th 
mode  of  baptism  which  they  currently  practiced,  and  for  which  they  assigned  a  -*»         *M 
sorts  of  superstitious  reasons,  may  possibly  not  have  been  practiced  from  the  beginrv  i  231Q~ 
ning.     Here  Dr.  Dale  plants  himself.    He  denies  that  we  have  any  sufficient  proo^^"1*0©! 
that  Christian  baptism  was  originally  by  immersion.     He  undertakes  to  show  tha  **=>  *"*  hat 
all  the  evidence  collected  by  our  patient  and  learned  Baptist  brethren,  to  prove  tha^  MrCihat 
dap/t'20  means  immerse,  goes  to  prove  that  the  baptisms  of  the  New  Testament  are9""X~sn*, 
in  some  sense,  immersions  into  remission  of  sins,  into  repentance,  into  Christ,  int*  *  *~*  nto 
the  name  of  Christ,  into  the  death  of  Christ,  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity;  an»*~*~*and 
never,  in  any  instance,  into  the  water  or  into  the  fire  or  into  the  Holy  Ghost,  tr«=ff        by 
which  the  baptism  is  effected.    Citing  familiar  instances  of  the  use  of  baptiso,  he  inr~v  £     in- 
sists that  just  as  a  spear  is  baptized  into  water  by  its  weight,  or  just  as  a  ship  is  bapcqE-^sap- 
tized  into  the  sea  by  missiles  hurled  from  above,  or  just  as  a  man  is  baptized  int*  :F  *~iUo 
drunkenness  by  wine,  or  another  into  stupor  by  a  narcotic  drug,  or  another  int* :»  f)to 
hopeless  dejection  by  the  evils  of  the  times ;  so,  by  the  absolutely  uniform  syntax  o*^»       ot 
the  New  Testament,  men  are  baptized  into  a  new  spiritual  condition  of  some  soil*    m.  «•!!. 
by  water  or  by  the  Holy  Ghost.    Their  being  so  baptized  no  more  calls  for  physicals-  ^3al 
immersion  into  the  water,  or  into  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  the  examples  cited  call  for  »       ~v  a 
physical  immersion  of  the  man  into  the  wine  in  his  own  stomach,  or  into  the  opiunw  MJm 
pill  he  has  taken. 

Here  is  a  perfectly  definite  issue.     In  the  New  Testament,  the  baptismal  el< 
ment  represented  by  the  dative  regularly  differs  from  that  represented  by  the  accusa- 
tive.   Mr.  Ford  will  not  claim  that  there  is  a  recorded  instance  of  a  non-ritual 
tism,  in  which  the  two  elements  differ,  where  the  thing  baptized  is  physically  it 
mersed  in  the  element  represented  by  the  dative.   He  will  admit  that  there  are  nuur  M-B-ny 
instances  in  which  even  a  figurative  immersion  into  the  element  signified  by  th  M~*&  -h* 
dative  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  ;  and  that  every  instance  whatever  makes  goo*-*^^**' 
sense,  without  supposing  an  immersion  of  this  sort ;  and  that  these  statements  ai   m  -^re 
equally  true  whether  the  dative  is  or  is  not  preceded  by  the  preposition  iv. 

It  does  not  meet  the  case  for  Mr.  Ford  to  reply  that  there  may  be  some  sort 
figurative  immersion  of  the  man  in  the  wine  he  has  drunk,  or  in  the  dose  he  ha 
taken ;  and  that  there  must,  therefore,  be  physical  immersion  in  the  water  of  tl 
New  Testament  baptisms.     May  be  in  the  premise  does  not  warrant  must  be  in  th*""^-^ 
conclusion.   Possible  figurative  immersion  does  not  prove  actual  physical  immersioi 
Nor  does  it  meet  the  case  for  him  to  say  that  Dr.  Dale  recognizes  many  cases 
drowning  by  the  preposition  h\    The  question  is  not  what  Dr.  Dale  recognizes, 
what  the  Greek  language  recognizes.     And  it  happens  that  in  the  instance  cited 
Mr.  Ford,  page  142,  from  Josephus'  Wars,  iii.  10,  9,  the  preposition  is  not  presen 
It  is  not  to  the  point  for  Mr.  Ford  to  challenge  his  opponent  to  produce  instances  1 
pouring  or  sprinkling  ;  for  his  opponent  claims  that  the  early  history  of  the  rite, 
well  as  the  command  to  practice  it,  purposely  omits  to  specify  any  mode,  and  thi — ^S1S 
leaves  the  mode  to  be  determined  by  considerations  of  order  and  convenience. 

Dr.  Dale  sometimes  speaks  of  the  baptisms  of  the  New  Testament  as  mersions  ai 
repentance,  into  Christ,  etc.  But  elsewhere,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  thing  d( 
noted  by  the  word,  as  distinguished  from  the  manner  of  denoting  it,  he  insists 
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tcftiso  has  lost  its  physical  meaning,  and  acquired  the  secondary  meaning,  to  influence 
controlling ly.  Mr.  Ford  cites  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  as  assigning  to  it,  in  these  cases, 
the  secondary  meaning,  to  purify;  and  devotes  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his 
volume  to  assailing,  in  turn,  all  these  three  forms  of  statement,  and  to  exhibiting 
them  as  discrepant.  And  yet,  evidently,  the  phrases  "  to  be  immersed  into  repent- 
ance," "to  be  put  under  the  controlling  influence  of  repentance,"  "to  be  purified  in 
respect  of  repentance,"  are  but  different  statements  of  the  same  essential  fact.  They 
are  not  all  equally  felicitous,  but  they  show  no  difference  between  Mr.  Ford's  oppo- 
nents, or  between  them  and  Mr.  Ford,  which  at  all  affects  the  main  questions  at 


These  instances  sufficiently  characterize  the  argumentative  value  of  the  book.  It 
makes  a  good  many  attempts  to  be  mildly  funny  at  Dr.  Dale's  expense.  For  in- 
stance, the  third  chapter  is  entitled  "  A  Dale  (J.  W.)  overwhelmed."  On  page  105 
the  author  says :  "  So  far  as  it  relates  to  a  ritual  physical  baptism,  Dr.  Dale  is  neither 
Baptist  nor  Pedobaptist,  nor  any  part  or  kind  of  a  Baptist,  unless  it  be  of  the  kata- 
Baptistic  sort ;  for  with  him  a  physical  baptism  '  with '  water  is  drowning,  and  a 
destruction  of  life ;  and  it  is  a  practising  of  virtual  deception  on  his  part  to  talk  of 
1  ritual  baptisms  '  (ritual  drownings)  in  the  New  Testament,  or  for  him  to  imply  that 
he  holds  to  a  ritual  baptism."  On  page  136,  he  says,  of  Professor  Moses  Stuart : 
"  Just  think  of  the  pressure,  on  the  one  hand,  resting  upon  him,  to  give  a  correct 
philological  statement ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure,  the  almost  irresistible 
weight  of  personal  practice,  preference,  position,  reputation,  denominational  sympa- 
thies and  interests,  the  known  desires  and  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  brethren, 
which  would  naturally  and  strongly  tend  to  draw  him  away  from  making  any  con- 
cession to  the  Baptist  theory." 

To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Ford,  it  should  be  said  that  such  imputations  of  motive  are 
very  rare  in  his  book.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  his  readers  that  sentences  constructed 
like  those  just  cited  are  not  very  infrequent.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  discomfort  of 
wading  through  one  of  them,  Mr.  Ford  can  but  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  a  hearty, 
pleasant  man,  who  loves  his  little  joke.  W.  J.  B. 

The  Bohlen  Lectures,  1879.    The  Influence  of  Jesus.    By  the  Rev.   Phillips 
Brooks,  etc.     i6mo,  pp.  274.     New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1879. 

No  one  can  open  this  volume  even  at  random  without  coming  under  the  charm 
of  the  author's  thought  and  style,  and  learning,  in  part,  why  his  ministry  is  so  at- 
tractive and  influential.  His  freshness  and  vigor,  his  earnestness  and  large  manli- 
ness, must  draw  and  command  men. 

In  this  volume  he  makes  another  contribution  to  that  long-neglected  branch  of 
our  theological  literature  which  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  human  nature  and  relations 
t>f  Christ  and  His  work.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  Prof.  Beyschlag,  seeking  an  ex- 
planation, on  the  one  hand  of  the  appearance,  and  on  the  other  of  the  reception  and 
influence,  of  some  of  the  then  recent  Lives  of  Christ,  said :  "  Still  before  the  eye  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  does  Christ  stand  chiefly  as  a  mere  theophany ;  as  a  stranger 
from  another  world,  disguised  in  beggar's  garments,  who  is  bringing  to  manifestation 
on  earth  merely  pre-existent  counsels."  This  description,  surely,  would  not  apply 
to  our  later  Christological  literature ;  there  has  been  no  lack  of  effort  to  make 
amends  for  the  supposed  incompleteness  and  inadequacy  of  earlier  views. 

In  these  four  lectures  Dr.  Brooks  discusses  the  moral,  social,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  influence  of  Jesus.  All  that  is  distinctive,  pre-eminent,  and  redemptive,  he 
teems  to  trace  to  "the  idea  of  Jesus,"  which  is  (see  p.  12)  "  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  childhood  of  every  man  to  Him."  "  Jesus  must  have  grown  up  into  the 
apprehension  of  it  (p.  17)  as  He  grew  into  the  consciousness  of  His  own  life.  He 
must  have  become  aware  that  all  men  were  God's  sons,  and  felt  the  desire  to  tell 
them  so  and  make  their  sonship  a  reality,  kindling  like  fire  within  Him,  just  in  pro- 
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portion  as  He  came  to  know,  softly  and  gradually,  under  the  skies  of  Galilee  and  th» 
roof  of  the  carpenter,  the  deep  and  absorbing  mystery  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God.' 
"  God  is  His  Father,  and  He  may  make  these  men  know  that  He  is  their  Father, 
too"  (p.  152).     How  this  idea  "becomes  the  shaping  power  of  men's  lives"  it  is 
the  lecturer's  aim  to  show. 

Dr.  Brooks  recognizes  unequivocally  the  Trinity  (p.  85),  the  Divinity  of  Chris* 
(p.  119),  and,  elsewhere  {e.g.,  "Sermons,"  p.  154),  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  per- 
sonal regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  cannot,  however,  escape  the  convictioi 
that  one  who  should  read  only  the  volume  before  us  would  think  that  he  rested  o 
far  lower  ground.  The  way  in  which  "  the  idea  of  Jesus  "  came  to  Him,  and  cam 
more  and  more  to  possess  Him,  and  the  amount  of  efficacy  ascribed  to  it  when 
sented  to  men  by  Christ  and  in  Christ,  we  do  not  find  it  altogether  easy  to  reconcil 
with  other  repeated  and  emphatic  evangelical  utterances  of  the  lecturer.  E.g.,  0 
p.  52  Dr.  Brooks  says  of  "  the  immediate  moral  power  "  of  Christ's  "  powerful  death  " 
"  It  is  the  great  renewing  spectacle  of  human  life.  When  men  look  at  it,  there 
up  out  of  their  hearts  the  pattern  of  divinity  which  is  there,  their  sonship  to  the  Hoi 
One ;  and  to  attain  that  holiness,  to  realize  it  perfectly,  becomes  the  passion  of  theii 
lives."  Now,  is  this  ever  so  as  a  simply  natural  result  ?  And  what  warrant  is  ther 
in  the  Word  of  God  for  the  suggestion,  that  it  is  enough  to  look  at  Christ  instead  o 
looking  to  Him  ?  Further,  with  reference  to  this  "  powerful  death  "  of  Christ,  not 
few  of  us  hold  those  views  to  be  Scriptural  and  necessary  which  the  author  mo 
than  once  characterizes  as  artificial  and  fantastic  conceptions  of  the  Atonemen 
(PP-  53»  I2I)»  and  cannot  find  in  Christ  "the  Saviour  by  suffering"  (p.  12)  unless 
there  be  in  that  suffering  a  vicariousness  of  which  we  find  no  recognition  here— 
Neither  can  we  recognize  the  Church  as  "  elect,  not  that  it  may  be  saved  out  o: 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  may  be  saved  by  its  witness  and  specimen  of  whai 
the  whole  world  is  in  its  idea"  (p.  129).  In  general,  the  book  looks  askance  a 
doctrine  and  the  emphasizing  of  doctrine  in  relation  to  life. 

The  lectures  are  crowded  with  interesting  and  suggestive  Bible  studies,  bringin 
out  very  happily  the  force  of  many  a  narrative  and  many  an  utterance.  If  the; 
purported  to  set  forth  no  more  than  "The  Human  Influence  of  Jesus,"  they  woul 
be  less  open  to  criticism.  But  inasmuch  as  they  seem,  both  by  what  they  say  an 
what  they  fail  to  say,  to  make  His  entire  influence  the  influence  of  His  idea,  utte 
variously  by  Him  and  embodied  in  Him,  and  to  connect  the  new  life  in  men  wit 
the  mere  natural  working  of  the  idea,  we  must  pronounce  the  book  in  its  main  dri 
misleading  and  mischievous.  C.  A.  A. 

Christ  Bearing  Witness  to  Himself.  The  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1878-9.  By  thi 
Rev.  George  A.  Chad  wick,  D.D.  i2mo.  pp.  xxiii.  284.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
New  York. 

The  general  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  test  the  fourfold  record  of  the  life 
Christ  which  the  Gospels  give  us,  with  a  view  to  a  judgment  upon  the  mutual  con 
sistency  of  these  records  as  indicated  by  the  self-consistency  of  the  character 
Christ  delineated  in  them.     It  is  rightly  held  that  a  Christ  of  history  and  a  Chris 
of  legend,  a  natural  and  a  supernatural  Christ  must  soon  be  discriminated  by  a 
ful  scrutiny.    There  are  minor  traits,  delicate  characteristics  which  legend  will  ov< 
look  and  art  disdain  or  confuse. 

The  author  illustrates  (Lee.  1)  by  the  tact,  sensibility,  "quick  understanding 
situations  and  of  man  "  which  appear  alike  in  the  most  human  and  the  most  supe 
natural  parts  of  our  Lord's  work  as  described  in  all  the  Gospels  ;  by  a  like  deli 
of  apprehension  combined  with  a  supreme  regard  for  truth  in  all  his  controvei 
contact  with  men  (Lee.  2)  ;  by  the  manifest  presence  of  these  and  other  like  c 
teristics  in  John's  Gospel,  which  critics  are  so  intent  upon  sundering  from  and 
trasting  with  the  other  three  (Lee.  3) ;  by  the  absolute  necessity  for  supernatural  el 
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ts  if  the  portraiture  is  to  be  kept  consistent  (Lee.  4) ;  by  the  untenableness  of 
-theory  that  myth  or  legend  is  the  creator  of  any  part  of  the  Gospel  story  (Lee 

and,  finally  (Lee.  6),  by  the  inconsistencies  and  mutual  contradictions  of  the 

tical  theories. 

ttractive  in  style,  penetrating  and  forcible  in  thought  and  argument,  indicating 
rough  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  negative  and  disintegrating  criticism,  these 
r  •fcxjres  are  a  valuable  contribution  both  to  constructive  and  to  defensive  apologetics, 
t*^  reserves  and  omissions,  as  well  as  the  utterances  of  the  Gospel,  are  so  treated 
,  "with  a  somewhat  rare  success,  to  give  vividness  to  the  human  elements  of  the 
ife  and  its  story,  while  only  magnifying  those  that  are  divine.  C.  A.  A. 

c  Manliness  of  Christ.    By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.    i2mo.    pp.  viii.  160.     Bos- 
on :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.     1880. 


>me  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  have  already  said  to  themselves  "Muscular 

istianity,"  as  Mr.  Hughes  himself  expected.    The  object  of  this  little  volume  is, 

'ever,  a  very  simple  -and  single  one :  "  to  look  at  the  life  of  Christ  from  one  point 

^riew,  and  in  special  connection  with  one  human  quality."    Mr.  Hughes  has  found 

>ng  the  class  of  men  toward  whom  tastes  and  opportunities  drew  him,  a  common 

prejudice  against  Christianity  as  unfriendly  to  manliness ;  as  appealing  constantly 

»im<J.  necessarily  rather  to  men's  fears  than  to  bolder  and  braver  qualities.     To  meet 

this  prejudice  he  prepared  for  a  course  of  Sunday  readings  for  a  class  in  the  Work- 

ing-rnen's  College,  and  wrote  out,  in  a  series  of  papers  for  Good  Word?*,  and  has  now 

rej^^jblished  in  this  volume,  an  examination  of  the  character  of  Christ.     By  empha- 

sizi  Tig  loya)ty  to  truth  and  surrender  of  personal  will,  he  corrects  that  common  no- 

of  manliness  which  makes  it  little  more  than  courage;  and  then,  passing  in 

d  review  the  successive  periods  and  some  of  the  special  junctures  in  the  life  of 

Jes*ju,  endeavors  to  show  how  in  Him  was  always  found  and  everywhere  exemplified 

th.zt.t.  loftiest  manliness,  which  by  teaching,  as  well  as  by  this  wondrous  example,  He 

would  commend  to  His  people.    Simple  in  its  aim,  direct  in  its  style  and  method, 

this  book  well  recommends  a  Christlike  manliness  of  piety  to  those  whose  ^nisap- 

pi"i^ Yiension  Mr.  Hughes  was  seeking  to  remove.     He  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 

tew*-*  per  of  the  times,  which  he  characterizes,  in  the  closing  sentence  of  an  appended 

Tess,  as  "  charged  on  every  side  with  signs  of-the  passing  away  of  old  things,  such 

*ave  not  been  seen  above  the  horizon  in  Christendom  since  Luther  nailed  his 

est  on  the  church  door  of  a  German  village."    Steadfastness  against  the  onset 

of  x. lie  " new  gospel"  of  materialism  and  worldliness  he  urges  upon  the  boys  and 

m^ri  of  England,  and  to  the  ears  of  many  he  has  access  as  few  others  have. 

V».     J\»     J\t 

-A-Fter  an  Academic  career  of  fifty  years,  Prof.  Reuss*  gathers  up  in  a  little  vol- 
y11*1^  a  few  addresses  delivered  on  various  University  occasions.  Aside  from  their 
ln*^rest  to  former  pupils  they  exhibit  to  the  general  public  another  side  of  the  life 

**  Work  of  the  veteran  expositor ;  his  genial  spirit,  his  interest  in  the  general  move- 
of  the  day,  his  views  of  life. 
~  * n  the  address  customary  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  at  Manchester  New 
^*  'ef£e,  Prof.  Upton  t  takes  as  his  starting-point  the  modern  scientific  and  philo- 

P«io  disposition  to  depreciate  Theology ;  and  after  tracing  somewhat  this  move- 
1  etl*»   finds  in  Spencer's  Agnosticism  the  beginning  of  better  things,  so  far  forth  at 

^*  it  "  admits  the  existence  of  an  unknowable  mystery  behind  man  and  nature." 


p_.       *  Heden  an  Theologie  Studirende  u.  s.  w."  von  Eduard  Reuss.     2.  Aufl.     12 mo. 
H*  *  "73.    [B.  W.  &  Co.]    Braunschweig :  C.  A.  Schwetschke  &  Sohn.     1879. 

bv  r>»*  "^°e  Present  Agnosticism  and  the  Coming  Theology."  An  opening  Lecture,  etc., 
y  ^-^Uu-les  B.  Upton.     [B.  W.  &  Co.]    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1879. 
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He  acknowledges  special  indebtedness  to  an  essay  of  Mr.  Francis  A.  Henry  (; 

of  an  interesting  article  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  Jan.,  1880)  "though  I  am  * — 

from  being  able  to  accept  in  its  entirety  the  Hegelian  philosophy  which  pervades      ""■       \\ 

and  on  which  it  is  founded." 

Dr.  Ebrard,  *  while  rebuking  that  curiosity  which  would  be  ever  peering  into 
future  life,  and  that  temerity  which  in  much  of  our  questioning,  at  least,  seems 
prescribe  to  God  what  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  be  happy  hereafter,  takes  the  li- 
fted intimations  ot  the  Scriptures  as  authorizing  our  reverent  inquiry,  and  as 
signed  to  help  us  in  Christian  living  here.    Dissenting  only  in  some  particulars 
nected  with  the  author's  Millenarian  beliefs,  we  find  in  these  sermons  inte 
and  profitable  views  of  the  transfiguration  of  love,  knowledge,  and  activity  in 
"state  after  death." 

Under  the  editorship  of  Profs.  Frommel,  of  Heidelberg,  and  Pfaff,  of  Erlan 
there  is  appearing  a  series  t  of  pamphlet  "  lectures  "  on  various  topics  of  living  in* 
est,  all  of  which  are  treated  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.     The  subjects  of  t 
which  have  fallen  under  our  eye  are  such  as  these :  State  and  Church  in  the  view  o£~  ^  £ 
Reformers  (Prof.  Geffcken) ;  The  Influence  of  Darwinism  on  our  Political  Life  (1^^-^ 
Pfaff) ;  The  Credibility  of  the  History  of  Jesus  and  the  N.  T.  writings  (Prof.  Ebra.i^^fi 
Slavery  and  Christianity  in  the  ancient  world  (Prof.  Zahn)  ;  The  Popes  of  the    f^.*. 
naissance  (Prof.  Tschackert)  ;  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Rome  (K.  Schnruci  t). 
The  subjects  announced  for  the  future  are  equally  attractive. 

The  expectation  awakened  by  the  subjects  and  the  writers  with  whose  names  tfocy 
are  associated,  is  not  disappointed  when  we  come  to  the  proof.    The  series  is  vahiai>Je, 
some  of  its  parts  not  \>nly  strong  in  themselves  but  well  fortified  by  references     to 
sources  of  ampler  information,  and  should  be  widely  popular.  f  i5 

Socrates,  Cassar,  and  Christ — the  three  great  standard-bearers  of  human  progress, 
who  all  died  for  their  ideas,  while  yet  their  ideas  survived,  and  in  their  union  goax-  |::ar 
antee  to  the  race  a  unity  that  can  never  come  of  politics,  or  religion,  or  any  other 
constraining  power — these  ideas,  self-conscious  morality,  self-mastering  liberty,  self-  I  >»?2 
denying  love : — this  appears  to  be  Prof.  Hecker's  doctrine  of  human  welfare  (see  pp-  1^*  c 
38,  59)7  His  "  The  Israelites  and  Monotheism,"  J  is  one  of  the  extremest  products  J^m 
of  modern  Dutch  criticism.  He  develops,  e.  g„  the  O.  T.  conception  of  a  God  wt*° 
is  "God  of  gods,  Lord  of  lords  "  out  of  the  influence  of  a  theocratic  government*  1^ 
which  must  invest  its  god  with  all  that  belongs  to  an  Oriental  despotism  (p.  i7)»  l^r* 
and  out  of  a  people  naturally  mild  and  peaceable  makes,  through  the  influence  °*  |^ 
their  particularistic  religion,  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  remorseless  of  natioo5 

(P.  29). 
Dr.  Pressense  edits  a  small  volume  |  containing  nine  apologetic  addresses  deli 

in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition  of  1878,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chri^ 

tian  Evidence  Society  of  London.     The  addresses  are  as  follows:  The  experimer**3* 

method  and  Christianity,  by  E.  Doumergue,  pastor  and  editor,  of  Paris ;  The  Ear*" 

and  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  (two),  by  B.  Pozzy ;  The  Royalty  of  M^*^* 

by  De  Pressense"  ;  The  Destiny  of  Man,  by  Prof.  Godet ;  The  true  conditions  of  h 


>-t 


»■ 
•* 


*  "  Der  Zustand  des  Christen  nach  dem  Tode."     Drei  Predigten  von  Dr.  A. 
pp.  32.     [B.  W.  &  Co.]     Erlangen  :  A.  Deichert.     1879. 

f  "  Sammlung  von  Vortragen."    Herausgegeben  von  W.  Frommel  und  Friedr.  Pf< 
Bd.  I.,  1-10;  II.  1-4.     [B.  W.  &  Co.]     Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter.     1879. 


X  "  Die  Israeliten  und  der  Monotheismus,"  von  Dr.  W.  Hecker,  Professor  der  ^ 

schichte  an  der  Universitat  Groningen.     8vo.     pp.  66.     [B.  W.  ft  Co.]    Leipzig:  C^** 
Schulze.     1879. 

I  "  La  verity  Chretienne  et  le  doute  moderne."  Conferences  donnees  a  Parte, 
Avec  une  Preface  par  E.  de  Pressense.  i2mo.  pp.  xii.  320.  [B.  W.  ft  Co.]  ~ 
Sandoz  et  Fischbacher.     1879. 
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^ss,  by  E.  Monod,  pastor,  Marseilles ;  The  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
i.  J.  Monod,  of  Montauban  ;  Miracles  and  the  laws  of  Nature,  by  Prof.  Bois,  of 
ntauban ;  The  divine  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  Dr.  Coulin,  of  Gen- 
•  Some  of  these  addresses  are  of  marked  interest  and  value,  fine  specimens  of 
lx  class,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion  which  called  them  forth. 

\*»    t\%    £\* 


IV.— PRACTICAL    THEOLOGY. 

H  ^>  biiletical  and  Pastoral  Lectures*  Delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  before  the 
Church  Homiletical  Society,  with  a  Preface,  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott, 
¥).D.     New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     1880. 

xhe  multiplication  of  books  on  the  subject  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted  is  an 
cvi  czlence  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  it,  alike  by  pastors  and  students  of  theology. 
W  1~»  ether  it  be  at  the  same  time  .1  prophecy  that  the  ministers  of  the  next  generation 
attain  greater  pulpit  efficiency  than  that  possessed  by  those  of  the  present,  will 
:nd  on  the  wisdom  with  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  them,  and  the  attention 
ch  is  given  by  them  to  the  principles  which  underlie  it.  If  the  thoughts  of  the 
acher  are  turned  away  by  them  from  the  great  purpose  for  which  his  office  was 
instituted,  while  he  is  led  to  look  exclusively  at  methods  and  mere  external  matters, 
he  *vrill  be  injured  rather  than  benefited.  But  if  he  is  taught  to  keep,  high  over  all 
th"i*~igs  else,  before  his  mind  the  one  great  ambition  that  should  animate  the  preacher ; 
■*"  *"*c  is  made  to  feel  in  any  profound  measure,  as  Paul  did,  that  "necessity  is  laid 
yix^n  him,"  or  as  Peter  did,  that  "  he  cannot  but  speak  "  to  his  fellow-men  concern- 
,nK"  their  salvation,  then  all  other  practical  hints  will  fall  into  their  proper  place,  and 
w*ll  he  exceedingly  helpful.  To  make  a  sermon  is  one  thing,  but  to  seek  to  help  a 
st*~v»£gling,  tempted,  sinful,  sorrowful,  or  heavy-laden  fellow-mortal  through  a  ser- 
mon, is  quite  another.  He  who  looks  at  the  sermon  as  an  end  in  itself  may  become 
am  F>olished  rhetorician,  but  will  never  be  a  great  preacher ;  but  the  man  who  seeks 
«siys  through  the  sermon  to  accomplish  some  beneficent  work  in  the  souls  of  his 
-*ers  will,  unless  he  be  hindered  by  some  accidental  defects,  become  in  the  best 
se  of  the  word  a  great  preacher,  even  if  his  sermons  do  not  in  every  respect 
Com^«e up  to  the  homiletic  standard.  For  Homiletics,  rightly  viewed,  is  the  analysis  of 
*n^  qualities  which  have  commanded  success,  rather  than  the  prescription  of  rules 
for*  the  attainment  of  success ;  and  when  the  preacher  seeks  simply  to  work  by  rule, 
he  rmakes  it  evident  that  he  lacks  the  spirit  without  which  he  can  do  nothing  through 
h»    arhetoric. 

Tlie  merit  of  the  work  before  us  consists  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 

au  *-t*>rs  of  the  lectures  of  which  it  is  composed  have  turned  the  preacher's  mind 

*w»;y  from  himself,  and  fixed  it  on  the  purpose  which,  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  he 

it  to  keep  in  view.     The  discourses  were  originally  delivered  in  the  chapter 

of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  to  the  members  of  the  Church  Homiletical 

l*ty,  and  printed  in  the  Clergyman* s  Magazine,     They  are  on  such  subjects  as 

e  ^Veparation  of  a  Sermon ;  the  End  or  Object  of  a  Sermon  ;  Study,  in  its  bearing 

^    ^"teaching ;  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of 

r,fK)ns ;  Texts ;  Pastoral  Visitation ;  Cottage  Lectures ;  How  to  reach  working- 

mer*.  etc.     And  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  men  of  the  calibre  of  Archbishop  Thom- 

r  n  »    fiishops  Thorold  and  Goodwin  ;  Deans  Howson,  Freemantle,  and  Perowne ; 

n°*\  Barry,  and  others  like  them,  can  speak  on  such  themes  without  dropping  many 

Ua^>le  hints.    The  number  of  contributors  deprives  the  book  of  unity  ;  but  then, 

^***^  other  hand,  there  is  truth  in  Bishop  Ellicotts  words,  that  "  such  teaching  is  best 

^^^^Unicated  by  the  co-operation  of  several  different  minds ;  and  for  this  plain 

26 
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reason,  that  hardly  any  single  mind  is  sufficiently  many-sided  to  set  forth  the  va: 
ous  aspects  of  the  answers  to  the  great  question — "  How  most  effectually  to  influen 
the  souls  of  others  by  the  spoken  word,  and  how  most  powerfully  to  modify  life  as 
practice  ?" 

So  much  has  been  written  on  these  subjects  recently,  that  little  that  is  new  will 
found  in  this  volume.    "It  may  be  described  as  a  whole  by  the  title  of  Dean  H6- 
son's  Lecture,  as  Homely  Hints  on  Preaching;  and  just  as  one  is  quickened  by  h 
ing  the  relation  of  an  older  minister's  experience,  so  the  student  will  be  benefited 
coming  into  contact  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  these  writers  as  they  are  here 
forth.     He  will  not  agree,  perhaps,  with  all  that  is  advanced      He  will  find  m 
things  more  suited  for  Episcopalians  of  the  National  Church  of  England,  than 
Presbyterians  in  America.     He  may  even  be  compelled  to  utter  a  strong  prot 
against  such  an  advice  as  that  given  by  Dean  Freemantle  where  he  says,  ••  Let  I 
personal  pre-millennian  advent  of  Christ  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  appeals  to  i 
conscience  of  your  hearers."    But  he  will  be  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the  be 
as  a  whole,  and  will  go  to  his  work  with  new  energy,  and  deeper  devotion. 
a  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Preaching,  the  work  will  not  bear  compa_ 
son  with  the  great  standards  in  that  theme ;  but  as  a  collection  of  Familiar  Talks  fr 
the  lips  of  men  whose  experience  and  views  are  of  much  value,  it  is  worthy  of 
praise.  W.  M.  T  _ 

Sermons  :  Parochial  and  Occasional,  by  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor"        -^ 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  H.  P.  Liddon,  D. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Ireland  Professor.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dut 
&  Co. 

Sermons  Preached  on  Various  Occasions,  by  James  DeKoven,  D.D.,  late  Warc3L< 
of  Racine  College.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


The  three  volumes  are  in  marked  contrast.    They  will  probably  find  their  varii 
readers,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  same  minds  will  be  drawn  to  each  w  i  "*& 
the  same  relish.     The  sermons  certainly  show  a  very  different  order  of  ability. 

Dr.  Mozley  *s  are  brief,  unique,  and  suggestive.   Homiletically  considered,  they  ^a-"*"* 
anything  but  models.     His  texts  are  sometimes  mere  pretexts,  not  even  answer*!  *~*£ 
the  purpose  of  a  sign-board.     Sometimes  they  are  points  of  departure  to  which  1 1** 
travelling  preacher  never  returns.   Almost  always  the  passage  is  treated  in  utter  cM  is- 
regard  of  its  nexus.     This  suggests  at  once  two  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  senno*^"*5  • 
they  are  not  rich  in  Scripture,  and  they  are  not  systematic  unfoldings  of  the  mind-    of 
the  Spirit.    They  lack,  moreover,  breadth  and  comprehensiveness.    No  sermor»    * 
profound  or  great.     Mozley  does  not  go  round  about  any  of  his  topics,  so  as  to  p^  "**" 
sent  them  with  anything  like  complete  or  exhaustive  treatment,  but  he  is  ever  piqued  n? 
curiosity,  challenging  attention,  and  luring  the  reader  on  by  his  freshness  and  srmJ3gm 
gestiveness.   Now  and  then  one  is  reminded  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  but  not  of  Rob^^rt* 
son's  deep  sympathetic  spirituality.    Mozley's  sermons  are  constant  surprises.  TB^^y 
are  original,  sharp,  and  incisive,  conveying  commonly  excellent  points,  and  empha^^512" 
ing  some  most  practical  truths.     Flippant,  superficial  souls  that  flout  at  fear,  wo  «-jW 
do  well  to  read  the  sermon  on  "  Fear."    They  might  be  led  to  see  the  danger  t^r^ey 
are  in  of  "  a  total  delivery  to  frivolities :  "  and  that  "  with  fear  goes  all  the  myst  ^7 
and  depth  of  religion."  The  sermon  on  "The  Teaching  of  Events,"  has  sayings  tM^t 
this  :  "  The  general  thought  of  death  is  not  without  its  meditative  satisfaction ;  and    f™ 
this  reason,  that  it  gives  us  repose."     It  has  "  a  greatness  which  overcomes  us,  a**d 
stills  us  by  overcoming  us."    The  sermon  on  "  The  Heroism  of  Faith,"  rings  o^ 

questions  after  this  sort :  "  If  people  were  asked  now what  one  single  pa** 

of  their  lives  could  the  generality  point  to  as  a  proof  of  belief  in  eternity?  "    Other 
themes  are  richly  suggestive,  such  as  '•  The  Secret  Justice  of  Temporal  Providence*' 
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"he  Right  Eye  and  the  Right  Hand,"  "Growing  Worse,"  "Jacob  as  a  Prince," 
emptation  Treated  as  Opportunity." 

>r.  Liddon's  sermons  are  fuller  and  broader  and  statelier.  They  smell  a  little  of 
tVme  University.  They  do  not  run  in  the  narrow  lines  of  Dr.  Mozley's ;  they  are  not 
piquant  and  provocative  and  suggestive,  and  they  are  heavier  in  style  ;  but  they 
*  weightier  in  thought.  They  analyze  and  unfold  more  fully.  His  "  Cour- 
ts of  Faith,"  on  the  text,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
berof  God  unto  salvation,"  is  grand  and  inspiring.  Under  this  text,  this  is  the 
way  he  flings  out  his  challenge  to  unbelief:  "There  are  metaphysical  and  physical 
cla.i  mants  to  the  throne  of  the  heart,  names  which  have  won  the  thinking  and  un- 
thinking homage  of  educated  Europe.  But  what  has  been  achieved  by  them  that 
could,  by  any  defensible  use  of  language,  be  described  as  '  a  power  of  God  unto 
ition  ? '  "  There  are  passages  in  his  sermon  on  "  Growth  in  the  Apprehension  of 
ith,"  and  on  "  Worth  of  Faith  in  a  Life  to  Come,"  worthy  of  our  foremost  writers. 
Lid<lon's  style  is  not  sparkling  and  fresh  ;  sometimes  it  is  labored  and  heavy.  His 
n* waning  does  not  always  stare  the  reader  in  the  face,  but  his  sermons  are  full  of 
truth. 
r.  DeKoven's  sermons  breathe  an  earnest  Christian  spirit,  but  they  are  marked 
**y  no  intellectual  force  and  no  originality.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  suggestive 
at>out  them,  except  that  they  suggest  a  sincere  and  godly  man  smitten  with  a  great 
ze^^l  for  "  the  priesthood  "  and  "  the  altar "  and  "  baptismal  regeneration  "  and 
*  ^^cramental "  union  with  Christ,  and  "  the  outward  and  organic  unity  of  the 
*-*^virch."  Witness  the  following:  "We  are  made  one  with  Him  in  holy  baptism  ;  " 
"«^ach  baptized  person  before  me  has  received  the  awful  gift  of  baptismal  innocence 
f5**^  sacramental  grace,"  p.  316;  "  What  is  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  the  self- 
ic  act  ?  "  (as  the  presenting  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  Christ's  blessed  human 
*ire  bearing  the  marks  of  His  adorable  passion)  "done  in  His  earthly  kingdom," 
R"  _  ^23.  And  think  of  outward  and  organic  unity  being  brought  to  paternity  after 
^**^  fashion:  "  Inward  oneness  is  the  direct  result  of  visible  unity,"  p.  113.     After 


,  "^<ling  these  discourses,  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  friend- 
ly*'5*  and  to  the  fact  that  there  was  far  more  in  the  man  than  ever  got  into  his  ser- 
Tj^tis,  this  statement  by  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  in  the  Preface:  "To  have  given  such  a 
^  ^u  as  James  DeKoven  to  this  age  is  glory  enough  for  the  Church  of  one  genera- 
^**i ;  we  need  not  expect  to  live  to  see  his  peer."  H.  J. 

**E  Limitations  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons,  by  Wm.  M  Taylor,  D.D. ;  with  Por- 
trait on  steel,  by  Ritchie.     A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     New  York.     1880. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  already  made  generous  contributions  to  our  religious  literature. 
Mis  "David,  King  of  Israel,"  "Elijah  the  Prophet,"  "Daniel  the  Beloved,"  and 
*f  Moses  the  Lawgiver  "  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  class  they  belong  to,  min- 
gling the  biographical  and  the  practical  with  rare  skill  and  ability.     The  present  vol- 
ume consists  of  twenty-five  sermons  relating  to  as  many  points  of  Christian  life  and 
doctrine.    And  every  one  of  them  bears  the  mark  of  the  Master's  favor.    "  There  is 
not  a  discourse  here  reproduced  which  has  not  already  been  useful  to  some  souls," 
says  the  author  in  his  Preface.    We  can  ourselves  testify  to  this  in  reference  to  the 
first  sermon,  from  which  the  book  takes  its  name  :  "  The  Limitations  of  Life."    We 
shall  not  soon  forget  its  cheering  influence,  as  with  a  very  dear  friend,  now  at  rest  in 
God,  we  once  listened  to  its  wise,  encouraging  words.    Among  other  topics  dis- 
cussed are:  The  Incarnation,  The  Atonement,  Our  Father,  The  Vision  of  God,  If 
not  to  Christ,  then  to  Whom  ?  The  Element  of  Unconsciousness  in  Character, 
Providence,  The  Power  of  God's  Gentleness,  Emptied  from  Vessel  to  Vessel,  Sow- 
ing and  Reaping.     The  selection  of  subjects  strikes  us  as  excellent  and  timely. 
While  the  great  central  ideas  of  the  Gospel  form  its  ground-work,  most  of  the  dis- 
courses deal  with  vital  truths  of  daily  Christian  experience,  both  grievous  and  joy- 
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reason,  that  hardly  any  single  mind  is  sufficiently  many-sided  to  set  forth  the 
ous  aspects  of  the  answers  to  the  great  question — "  How  most  effectually  to  infhf  - 
the  souls  of  others  by  the  spoken  word,  and  how  most  powerfully  to  modify  life 
practice  ?" 

So  much  has  been  written  on  these  subjects  recently,  that  little  that  is  newwuf 
found  in  this  volume.   At  may  be  described  as  a  whole  by  the  title  of  Dean  Hi 
son's  Lecture,  as  Homely  Hints  on  Preaching;  and  just  as  one  is  quickened  by  he 
ing  the  relation  of  an  older  minister's  experience,  so  the  student  will  be  benefited 
coming  into  contact  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  these  writers  as  they  are  here 
forth.     He  will  not  agree,  perhaps,  with  all  that  is  advanced      He  will  find  ira 
things  more  suited  for  Episcopalians  of  the  National  Church  of  England,  than 
Presbyterians  in  America.     He  may  even  be  compelled  to  utter  a  strong  proi 
against  such  an  advice  as  that  given  by  Dean  Freeman  tie  where  he  says,  •'  Let 
personal  pre-millennian  advent  of  Christ  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  appeals  to 
conscience  of  your  hearers."    But  he  will  be  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the  be 
as  a  whole,  and  will  go  to  his  work  with  new  energy,  and  deeper  devotion, 
a  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Preaching,  the  work  will  not  bear  compa 
son  with  the  great  standards  in  that  theme ;  but  as  a  collection  of  Familiar  Talks fr 
the  lips  of  men  whose  experience  and  views  are  of  much  value,  it  is  worthy  of 
praise.  W.  M.  T 

Sermons  :  Parochial  and  Occasional,  by  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  Regius  Professo: 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  H.  P.  Liddon,  D 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Ireland  Professor.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dul 
&  Co. 

Sermons  Preached  on  Various  Occasions,  by  James  DeKoven,  D.D.,  late  Wan 
of  Racine  College.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  three  volumes  are  in  marked  contrast.  They  will  probably  find  their  vari< 
readers,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  same  minds  will  be  drawn  to  each  w 
the  same  relish.     The  sermons  certainly  show  a  very  different  order  of  ability. 

Dr.  Mozley's  are  brief,  unique,  and  suggestive.  Homiletically  considered,  they 
anything  but  models.  His  texts  are  sometimes  mere  pretexts,  not  even  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  sign-board.  Sometimes  they  are  points  of  departure  to  which 
travelling  preacher  never  returns.  Almost  always  the  passage  is  treated  in  utter « 
regard  of  its  nexus.  This  suggests  at  once  two  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  senno 
they  are  not  rich  in  Scripture,  and  they  are  not  systematic  unfoldings  of  the  mine 
the  Spirit.  They  lack,  moreover,  breadth  and  comprehensiveness.  No  sermor 
profound  or  great.  Mozley  does  not  go  round  about  any  of  his  topics,  so  as  to  f 
sent  them  with  anything  like  complete  or  exhaustive  treatment,  but  he  is  ever  piqu 
curiosity,  challenging  attention,  and  luring  the  reader  on  by  his  freshness  and  5 
gestiveness.  Now  and  then  one  is  reminded  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  but  not  of  Rob* 
son's  deep  sympathetic  spirituality.  Mozley's  sermons  are  constant  surprises.  T 
are  original,  sharp,  and  incisive,  conveying  commonly  excellent  points,  and  empha 
ing  some  most  practical  truths.  Flippant,  superficial  souls  that  flout  at  fear,  wo 
do  well  to  read  the  sermon  on  "  Fear."  They  might  be  led  to  see  the  danger  t 
are  in  of  "a  total  delivery  to  frivolities :  "  and  that  "with  fear  goes  all  the  mysf 
and  depth  of  religion."  The  sermon  on  "The  Teaching  of  Events,"  has  sayings 
this :  "  The  general  thought  of  death  is  not  without  its  meditative  satisfaction ;  and 
this  reason,  that  it  gives  us  repose."  It  has  "  a  greatness  which  overcomes  us,  i 
stills  us  by  overcoming  us."  The  sermon  on  "  The  Heroism  of  Faith,"  rings 
questions  after  this  sort :  "  If  people  were  asked  now,  ....  what  one  single  p 
of  their  lives  could  the  generality  point  to  as  a  proof  of  belief  in  eternity?"  OtJ 
themes  are  richly  suggestive,  such  as  "  The  Secret  Justice  of  Temporal  Providence 
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••  Trie  Right  Eye  and  the  Right  Hand,"  "Growing  Worse,"  "Jacob  as  a  Prince." 
'•  Temptation  Treated  as  Opportunity." 

Dr.  Liddon's  sermons  are  fuller  and  broader  and  statelier.  They  smell  a  little  of 
the  University.  They  do  not  run  in  the  narrow  lines  of  Dr.  Mozley's ;  they  are  not 
piquant  and  provocative  and  suggestive,  and  they  are  heavier  in  style  ;  but  they 
weightier  in  thought.  They  analyze  and  unfold  more  fully.  His  "Cour- 
age of  Faith,"  on  the  text,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  is  grand  and  inspiring.  Under  this  text,  this  is  the 
way  he  flings  out  his  challenge  to  unbelief:  "There  are  metaphysical  and  physical 
claimants  to  the  throne  of  the  heart,  names  which  have  won  the  thinking  and  un- 
thinking homage  of  educated  Europe.  But  what  has  been  achieved  by  them  that 
could,  by  any  defensible  use  of  language,  be  described  as  'a  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  ? '  "  There  are  passages  in  his  sermon  on  "  Growth  in  the  Apprehension  of 
Truth/'  and  on  "  Worth  of  Faith  in  a  Life  to  Come,"  worthy  of  our  foremost  writers. 
Liddon's  style  is  not  sparkling  and  fresh  ;  sometimes  it  is  labored  and  heavy.  His 
meaning  does  not  always  stare  the  reader  in  the  face,  but  his  sermons  are  full  of 
grand  truth. 

Dr.  DeKoven's  sermons  breathe  an  earnest  Christian  spirit,  but  they  are  marked 
by  no  intellectual  force  and  no  originality.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  suggestive 
about  them,  except  that  they  suggest  a  sincere  and  godly  man  smitten  with  a  great 
*eal  for  "  the  priesthood  "  and  "  the  altar "  and  "  baptismal  regeneration  "  and 
"sacramental"  union  with  Christ,  and  "the  outward  and  organic  unity  of  the 
Church."  Witness  the  following :  "  We  are  made  one  with  Him  in  holy  baptism  ;  " 
"Each  baptized  person  before  me  has  received  the  awful  gift  of  baptismal  innocence 
tod  sacramental  grace,"  p.  316;  "  What  is  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  the  self- 
same act  ?  "  (as  the  presenting  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  Christ's  blessed  human 
wture  bearing  the  marks  of  His  adorable  passion)  "done  in  His  earthly  kingdom," 
P*  223.  And  think  of  outward  and  organic  unity  being  brought  to  paternity  after 
this  fashion :  "  Inward  oneness  is  the  direct  result  of  visible  unity,"  p.  113.  After 
*eading  these  discourses,  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  friend- 
ship and  to  the  fact  that  there  was  far  more  in  the  man  than  ever  got  into  his  ser- 
mons, this  statement  by  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  in  the  Preface :  "  To  have  given  such  a 
man  as  James  DeKoven  to  this  age  is  glory  enough  for  the  Church  of  one  genera- 
tion ;  vvC  nee<i  not  expect  to  live  to  see  his  peer."  H.  J. 

"**  Limitations  op  Life,  and  other  Sermons,  by  Wm.  M  Taylor,  D.D. ;  with  Por- 
trait on  steel,  by  Ritchie.     A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     New  York.     1880. 

ur^~  Taylor  has  already  made  generous  contributions  to  our  religious  literature. 
™»  ••  David,  King  of  Israel,"  "Elijah  the  Prophet,"  "Daniel  the  Beloved,"  and 
;"oses  the  Lawgiver  "  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  class  they  belong  to,  min- 
£,ln8T  the  biographical  and  the  practical  with  rare  skill  and  ability.  The  present  vol- 
^^  consists  of  twenty-five  sermons  relating  to  as  many  points  of  Christian  life  and 

^^ne.  And  every  one  of  them  bears  the  mark  of  the  Master's  favor.  "  There  is 
^  a  discourse  here  reproduced  which  has  not  already  been  useful  to  some  souls," 
-  ^*  *He  author  in  his  Preface.  We  can  ourselves  testify  to  this  in  reference  to  the 
*  sermon,  from  which  the  book  takes  its  name  :  "The  Limitations  of  Life."  We 
£**■  **©t  soon  forget  its  cheering  influence,  as  with  a  very  dear  friend,  now  at  rest  in 
^^*»  Mre  once  listened  to  its  wise,  encouraging  words.  Among  other  topics  dis- 
^^d  are:  The  Incarnation,  The  Atonement,  Our  Father,  The  Vision  of  God,  If 
.*  *°  Christ,  then  to  Whom  ?  The  Element  of  Unconsciousness  in  Character, 
.     ^dence,  The  Power  of  God's  Gentleness,  Emptied  from  Vessel  to  Vessel,  Sow- 

™H  .^^d  Reaping.    The  selection  of  subjects  strikes  us  as  excellent  and  timely. 

^**^  the  great  central  ideas  of  the  Gospel  form  its  ground-work,  most  of  the  dis- 
deal  with  vital  truths  of  daily  Christian  experience,  both  grievous  and  joy- 
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the  principle  of  Talleyrand's  familiar  saying:  "All  the  world  is  a  wiser  man  t 
any  man  in  the  world."  T.  S. 


Gabriel  Biel,*  '*  the  last  of  the  scholastics,"  is  one  of  the  two  philosoph 
the  fifteenth  century  deemed  by  Niedner  and  other  Church  historians,  worthy 
mention.     Luther,  Melancthon,  and   others   indicate   his  prominence  among 
thinkers  of  the  later  pre-Reformation  period.     Dr.  Plitt,  in  an  interesting  study, 
scribes  him  as  a  preacher,  with  the  design  of  showing  through  him  how  a  theolo 
and  philosopher  of  his  school  and  spirit  presented  truth  from  the  pulpit ;  what 
themes,  what  his  method,  and  what  his  practical  views  of  the  relations  of  the  t 
and  the  Church  to  spiritual  life. 

In  opposition  to  a  strong  tendency,  especially  within  the  Lutheran  Church,  to   i«% 
crease  greatly  the  prominence  of  the  liturgical  element  in  public  worship,  Pastor-    F. 
W.  Wirth.t  vindicates  for  preaching  the  central  place.     The  testimony  of  Scripture 
is  examined  as  supplying  the  basis  on  which  worship  must  stand,  while  ever  seeking 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Church :  the  doctrine  of  worship  is  set  forth,  with    em- 
phatic vindication  for  preaching  of  its  pre-eminent  right,  even  in  relation  to  prayer 
and  sacraments ;  and  homiletic  inferences  follow,  as  to  what  preaching  should  be  to 
fulfil  its  function.  The  doctrine  is  salutary,  and  worthy  of  Evangelical  Protestantism. 

An  essay  J  from  the  Revue  de  la  Phiiosofihie  Positive  by  Littre"  on  the  two  great 
historical  junctures  in  which  Semitic  and  Aryan  peoples  contended  for  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  not  only  sketches  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  the 
Arabians  and  Christians  of  W.  Europe,  but  discusses  the  significance  of  the  two 
events  in  the  world's  history.  C.  A.  A 
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The  Emotions.     By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Princeton  College. 
12m,  pp.  225,  with  Index.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

Dr.  McCosh,  by  this  volume,  has  done  good  service  in  a  branch  of  philosoph.  y  too 
little  cultivated.     He  has  labored  with  a  good  degree  of  success  to  bring  order""   and 
system  into  a  field  where  vagueness  for  the  most  part  prevails.     He  has  re«og" 
nized  and  combined  elements  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  the  emotions  which      Iwve 
never  before  been  contemplated  from  the  same  point  of  view.     The  felicity  an<3  fat- 
ness of  illustration  with  which  he  treats  many  parts  of  the  subject,  particular!  V  the 
grouping  and  classifying  of  the  motives,  and  the  freshness  with  which  he  invests  old 
and  familiar  facts,  remind  us,  more  than  his  other  recent  works,  of  the  charm  y^riuch 
invested  his  "  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,"  to  those  who  made  his  acquain  t^nce 
as  a  writer  on  philosophical  subjects  nearly  thirty  years  ago.   What  would  otherwise 
be  barren  abstraction  he  clothes  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  experimental  fact      The 
vast  number  and  wide  diversity  of  those  states  of  the  mind,  almost  defying  scientific 
treatment,  of  which  we  are  aware  as  emotions,  are  brought  under  general  laws  and 
their  distinguishing  features  are  developed  and  analyzed.     Dr.  McCosh  finds  four 


*  "  Gabriel  Biel  als  Prediger,"  geschildert  von  Dr.  Gustav  Plitt  8vo.  pp.  78.  f8, 
Westermann  &  Co.]     Erlangen  :  A.  Deichert.     1879. 

"Die  Predigt  im  evangelischen  Cultus."     Eine  liturgisch-homiletische  Abhandlong 
von  F.  W.  Wirth.     8vo.     pp.  75.     [B.  W.  &  Co  ]     Erlangen :  A.  Deichert     1879- 

X  "Comment  dans  deux  situations  historiques  les  Semites  entierent  en  compftitwo 
avec  les  Aryens  pour  l'h^gemonie  du  monde,  et  comment  ils  y  faillirent"  Par  E.  Littre. 
i6mo.     pp.  52.     [B.  W.  &  Co.]     Leipzig  et  Paris. 
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••  "The  Right  Eye  and  the  Right  Hand,"  "Growing  Worse,"  "Jacob  as  a  Prince," 
'•  Temptation  Treated  as  Opportunity." 

Dr.  Liddon's  sermons  are  fuller  and  broader  and  statelier.  They  smell  a  little  of 
the  University.  They  do  not  run  in  the  narrow  lines  of  Dr.  Mozley's ;  they  are  not 
so  piquant  and  provocative  and  suggestive,  and  they  are  heavier  in  style  ;  but  they 
are  weightier  in  thought.  They  analyze  and  unfold  more  fully.  His  "Cour- 
age of  Faith,"  on  the  text,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  is  grand  and  inspiring.  Under  this  text,  this  is  the 
way  he  flings  out  his  challenge  to  unbelief:  "There  are  metaphysical  and  physical 
claimants  to  the  throne  of  the  heart,  names  which  have  won  the  thinking  and  un- 
thinking homage  of  educated  Europe.  But  what  has  been  achieved  by  them  that 
could,  by  any  defensible  use  of  language,  be  described  as  'a  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  ? '  "  There  are  passages  in  his  sermon  on  "  Growth  in  the  Apprehension  of 
Truth/'  and  on  "  Worth  of  Faith  in  a  Life  to  Come,"  worthy  of  our  foremost  writers. 
Liddon's  style  is  not  sparkling  and  fresh  ;  sometimes  it  is  labored  and  heavy.  His 
meaning  does  not  always  stare  the  reader  in  the  face,  but  his  sermons  are  full  of 
grand  truth. 

Dr.  DeKoven's  sermons  breathe  an  earnest  Christian  spirit,  but  they  are  marked 
by  no  intellectual  force  and  no  originality.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  suggestive 
about  them,  except  that  they  suggest  a  sincere  and  godly  man  smitten  with  a  great 
zeal  for  "  the  priesthood  "  and  "  the  altar "  and  "  baptismal  regeneration  "  and 
"sacramental"  union  with  Christ,  and  "the  outward  and  organic  unity  of  the 
Church."  Witness  the  following :  "  We  are  made  one  with  Him  in  holy  baptism  ;  " 
"Each  baptized  person  before  me  has  received  the  awful  gift  of  baptismal  innocence 
and  sacramental  grace," p.  316;  "What  is  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  the  self- 
same act  ?  "  (as  the  presenting  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  Christ's  blessed  human 
nature  bearing  the  marks  of  His  adorable  passion)  "done  in  His  earthly  kingdom," 
P-  223.  And  think  of  outward  and  organic  unity  being  brought  to  paternity  after 
"ris  fashion:  "Inward  oneness  is  the  direct  result  of  visible  unity,"  p.  113.  After 
teading  these  discourses,  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  friend- 
ship and  to  the  fact  that  there  was  far  more  in  the  man  than  ever  got  into  his  ser- 
mons, this  statement  by  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  in  the  Preface :  "  To  have  given  such  a 
^n  as  James  DeKoven  to  this  age  is  glory  enough  for  the  Church  of  one  genera- 
tion ;   vve  neccj  not  expect  to  live  to  see  his  peer."  H.  J. 

"**  Limitations  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons,  by  Wm.  M  Taylor,  D.D. ;  with  Por- 
trait on  steel,  by  Ritchie.     A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     New  York.     1880. 

w.°r-  Taylor  has  already  made  generous  contributions  to  our  religious  literature. 
*■   ••  David,  King  of  Israel,"  "Elijah  the  Prophet,"  "Daniel  the  Beloved,"  and 

Woscs  the  Lawgiver  "  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  class  they  belong  to,  min- 
Plng"  tAe  biographical  and  the  practical  with  rare  skill  and  ability.  The  present  vol- 
^lne  consists  of  twenty-five  sermons  relating  to  as  many  points  of  Christian  life  and 

0ctr*rie.  And  every  one  of  them  bears  the  mark  of  the  Master's  favor.  "  There  is 
*  a  discourse  here  reproduced  which  has  not  already  been  useful  to  some  souls," 

Vs  t.He  author  in  his  Preface.    We  can  ourselves  testify  to  this  in  reference  to  the 

7s*  s^rmon>  from  which  the  book  takes  its  name  :  "  The  Limitations  of  Life."    We 

~i    **ot  soon  forget  its  cheering  influence,  as  with  a  very  dear  friend,  now  at  rest  in 

^^*»  Mre  once  listened  to  its  wise,  encouraging  words.     Among  other  topics  dis- 

^^d  are:  The  Incarnation,  The  Atonement,  Our  Father,  The  Vision  of  God,  If 

,*      *°  Christ,  then  to  Whom  ?  The  Element  of  Unconsciousness  in  Character, 

.     ^^ence,  The  Power  of  God's  Gentleness,  Emptied  from  Vessel  to  Vessel,  Sow- 

*£  ^x\d  Reaping.     The  selection  of  subjects  strikes  us  as  excellent  and  timely. 

^l»^"  the  great  central  ideas  of  the  Gospel  form  its  ground-work,  most  of  the  dis- 

^^f^cs  deal  with  vital  truths  of  daily  Christian  experience,  both  grievous  and  joy- 
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Leipzig,  1876  "),  and  Professor  Schrader  has  found  himself  called  on  to  defend, 
merely  his  own  scholarly  reputation,  but  the  science  upon  which  he  justly  put 
high  an  estimate.    No  one  is  better  fitted  for  the  task  than  he.    He  divides  his 
into  a  General  and  a  Special  Part,  the  latter  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
former.    The  General  Part  has  to  do  with  the  trustworthiness  and  value  of 
interpretations,  particularly  of  historical  inscriptions.     The  Special  gives  and  defer 
actual  results  of  the  decipherer,  first  in  the  geographical,  secondly  in  the  histor- 
field. 

In  the  General  Part,  the  author  first  restates  (from  ABK,  pp.  4-59)  and 
tains,  briefly,  but  decisively,  his  list  of  helps  for  the  decipherer.  These  are:  (1). 
lingual  Inscriptions,  of  the  Persian  period,  where  the  easier  Persian  cuneiform  U 
give  the  key  to  the  more  difficult  Babylonian.  (2).  Parallel  texts — different 
of  one  and  the  same  document,  confirming  and  interpreting  each  other.  (3).  Syr  Ha- 
baries — made  by  the  Assyrians  themselves,  and  consisting  of  long  lists  of  significz=^3nt 
characters,  with  their  values  given  in  separate  columns.  (4).  Bas-reliefs,  illustra~fc  ing 
the  texts.  (5).  Historical  tradition,  independent  of  the  inscriptions.  (6).  HistOK— leal 
combination,  to  be  used,  of  course,  with  great  care  and  judgment.  It  was  in  iwrxost 
cases  sufficient  to  refer  to  ABK,  to  show  the  real  value,  as  well  as  the  limits,  of  c^  -ach 
one  of  these.    Nos.  (2)  and  (5)  the  author  does  not  again  touch  upon.    He  pa. 


on  to  show  how  the  polyphone  nature  of  the  Assyrian  characters,  by  which  the 
character  may  represent  either  a  word  or  only  a  syllable,  is  relieved  by  various 
trivances,  so  as  to  lose  much  of  its  difficulty,  and  how  the  so-called  homophony*~  jty 
which  several  characters  occur  for  the  same  sound,  is  in  reality  a  help  rather  th^^3&a 
hindrance.  To  the  subject  of  mistakes  in  the  inscriptions,  due  to  the  workmen  «^^wfbo 
cut  them,  he  devotes  several  pages,  and  shows  their  unimportance  both  in  kind  and 

number.    He  combats  with  vigor  v.  Gutschmid's  position  that  the  Assyrian  langi && 

was  dying  out — was  no  longer  well  understood  by  the  people  themselves,  at  the 

time  when  the  great  historical  inscriptions  were  made,  and  then  considers,  by  **y 

of  transition,  the  aid  which  the  results  of  interpretation  afford  the  historia 
taining,  as  they  do,  contemporary  records  of  events  which  are  elsewhere  rccoi 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all. 

So  he  comes  to  the  Special  Part.  The  first  half  of  this  is  geographical.  The 
tributions  of  Assyriology  to  geographical  knowledge  are  too  numerous  even  t< 
named.    At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  which  Schrader  i 

tifies — this  against  Dillmann — with  the  old  Babylonian  city  Uru,  now  Mugheir. He 

adduces  two  grounds:  (1).  No  Ur  has  been  actually  found  anywhere  else.     ("_ -Nf0 

Dillmann  admits,  "  Commentar  iiber  die  Genesis,"  p.  224).  (2).  This  Ur  is  in 
land  of  the  Chaldees.  The  Babylonians  are  called  Chaldaeans  (Kaldai)  in  th 
script  ions,  and  no  people  elsewhere  is  so  called,  and  as  far  back  as  the  cunei 
records  go  (at  least  to  the  time  of  Dungi,  the  earliest  mentioned  king  but  one, 
2000),  there  was  this  Semitic  people  in  Southern  Babylonia,  where  the  ruins  01 
(Mugheir)  now  lie. 

Of  the  following,  much  care  is  given  to  the  identification  of  the  land  ••  Kummu 
with  the  classical  Kommagene,  and  its  location  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
Melitene  and  Karkemisch.     The  discussion  is  interesting  as  showing  the  mi 
and  intelligent  way  in  which  even  slight  indications  are  interpreted  by  a  schola^""0* 
keen  insight.     Karkemisch  itself  (Biblical,   tthftSlS'   scene  of  the  great  desr^t 

•     •     •  ^ 

of  Pharoah-Necho  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Is.  x.  9,  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  2  Chron.xxxv.  20),  i^00 
longer  identified  with  the  Greek  Circesium  (the  traditional  view,  still  put  forth*    "7 
Miihlau  and  Volck,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  Gesenius'  Heb.  Lex.,  1877),  at  the  jti^w- 
tion  of  the  Chaboras  with  the  Euphrates,  but  put  much  farther  north,  indeed  so***- 
what  north  of  the  latitude  of  Nineveh,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ruins  ca/W 
Dschirbas.     The  names   for  Egypt  are  fully   discussed,  Musri    (ffHStt)  ^V 
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••  The  Right  Eye  and  the  Right  Hand,"  "Growing  Worse,"  "Jacob  as  a  Prince," 
••  Temptation  Treated  as  Opportunity." 

Dr.  Liddon's  sermons  are  fuller  and  broader  and  statelier.  They  smell  a  little  of 
the  University.  They  do  not  run  in  the  narrow  lines  of  Dr.  Mozley's ;  they  are  not 
piquant  and  provocative  and  suggestive,  and  they  are  heavier  in  style  ;  but  they 
weightier  in  thought.  They  analyze  and  unfold  more  fully.  His  "Cour- 
of  Faith,"  on  the  text,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  is  grand  and  inspiring.  Under  this  text,  this  is  the 
way  he  flings  out  his  challenge  to  unbelief:  "There  are  metaphysical  and  physical 
claimants  to  the  throne  of  the  heart,  names  which  have  won  the  thinking  and  un- 
thinking homage  of  educated  Europe.  But  what  has  been  achieved  by  them  that 
could,  by  any  defensible  use  of  language,  be  described  as  'a  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  ? ' "  There  are  passages  in  his  sermon  on  "  Growth  in  the  Apprehension  of 
Truth,"  and  on  "  Worth  of  Faith  in  a  Life  to  Come,"  worthy  of  our  foremost  writers. 
Liddon's  style  is  not  sparkling  and  fresh  ;  sometimes  it  is  labored  and  heavy.  His 
meaning  does  not  always  stare  the  reader  in  the  face,  but  his  sermons  are  full  of 
grand  truth. 

Dr.  DeKoven's  sermons  breathe  an  earnest  Christian  spirit,  but  they  are  marked 
by  no  intellectual  force  and  no  originality.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  suggestive 
about  them,  except  that  they  suggest  a  sincere  and  godly  man  smitten  with  a  great 
**al  for  "  the  priesthood  "  and  "  the  altar "  and  "  baptismal  regeneration  "  and 
"sacramental"  union  with  Christ,  and  "the  outward  and  organic  unity  of  the 
Church."  Witness  the  following :  "  We  are  made  one  with  Him  in  holy  baptism  ;  " 
"Each  baptized  person  before  me  has  received  the  awful  gift  of  baptismal  innocence 
and  sacramental  grace,"  p.  316;  "What  is  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  the  self- 
same act  ?  "  (as  the  presenting  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  Christ's  blessed  human 
rature  bearing  the  marks  of  His  adorable  passion)  "done  in  His  earthly  kingdom," 
P-  223.  And  think  of  outward  and  organic  unity  being  brought  to  paternity  after 
this  fashion :  "  Inward  oneness  is  the  direct  result  of  visible  unity,"  p.  113.  After 
reading  these  discourses,  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  friend- 
^ip  and  to  the  fact  that  there  was  far  more  in  the  man  than  ever  got  into  his  ser- 
mons, this  statement  by  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  in  the  Preface :  "  To  have  given  such  a 
roan  as  James  DeKoven  to  this  age  is  glory  enough  for  the  Church  of  one  genera- 
tion ;   vve  need  not  expect  to  live  to  see  his  peer."  H.  J. 

***  Limitations  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons,  by  Wm.  M  Taylor,  D.D. ;  with  Por- 
*~-=-  on  steel,  by  Ritchie.     A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     New  York.     1880. 


pA*"-  Taylor  has  already  made  generous  contributions  to  our  religious  literature. 
™j»  '•  David,  King  of  Israel,"  "Elijah  the  Prophet,"  "Daniel  the  Beloved,"  and 
"oses  the  Lawgiver  "  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  class  they  belong  to,  min- 
Plng"  tlie  biographical  and  the  practical  with  rare  skill  and  ability.  The  present  vol- 
?ne  ^onsists  of  twenty-five  sermons  relating  to  as  many  points  of  Christian  life  and 

^tr^fie.  And  every  one  of  them  bears  the  mark  of  the  Master's  favor.  "  There  is 
no*  a  discourse  here  reproduced  which  has  not  already  been  useful  to  some  souls," 
fi  **  *He  author  in  his  Preface.    We  can  ourselves  testify  to  this  in  reference  to  the 

**t  sermon,  from  which  the  book  takes  its  name  :  "  The  Limitations  of  Life."  We 
G**1  **©t  soon  forget  its  cheering  influence,  as  with  a  very  dear  friend,  now  at  rest  in 
^^*»   Mre  once  listened  to  its  wise,  encouraging  words.    Among  other  topics  dis- 


are :  The  Incarnation,  The  Atonement,  Our  Father,  The  Vision  of  God,  If 

p^  *°  Christ,  then  to  Whom  ?  The  Element  of  Unconsciousness  in  Character, 

.     ^^Icnce,  The  Power  of  God's  Gentleness,  Emptied  from  Vessel  to  Vessel,  Sow- 

«5.a**Q'  Reaping.    The  selection  of  subjects  strikes  us  as  excellent  and  timely. 

**1^  the  great  central  ideas  of  the  Gospel  form  its  ground-work,  most  of  the  dis- 

*^«s  deal  with  vital  truths  of  daily  Christian  experience,  both  grievous  and  joy- 
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lath-pileser  to  have  been  assumed  by  Pul  on  his  ascending  the  throne.    Pul 
properly  an  usurper,  not  of  royal  birth,  as  we  never  find  his  father  mentioned  in 
inscriptions.     There  follow  important  essays  on  the  relation  of  the  Assyrian  recca 
to  Berossus,  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias,  which  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  Professor  Schrader's  books,  that  he  makes  no  assert m 
without  giving  his  proofs.     Accordingly  this,  like  the  others,  contains  numer« 
quotations  from  the  inscriptions — given  m  Latin  characters — so  that  a  knowledj 
the  arrowheads  themselves  is  not  necessary  to  a  full  understanding.     A 
translation  of  each  quoted  passage  is  appended  to  it.   At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  con- 
venient register  of  contents,  and  an  outline  map.    The  absence  of  a  glossary  of     the 
Assyrian  words  found  in  the  quotations  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  student  ».    for 
which  the  abundant  explanatory  notes  accompanying  these  quotations  com  per*  sate 
only  in  part.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  soon  pass  to  a  second  edition 
when  this  lack,  regretted  by  the  author  himself,  will  doubtless  be  supplied.       "We 
venture  also  to  express  the  wish,  that  by  that  time  the  attacks  upon  Assyrian  scholars 
and  their  work  may  have  been  so  far  forgotten  that  the  style  of  the  book  can  become 
a  little  less  combative.     Now  and  then  the  polemical  element  adds  a  spice,  and  for 
those  familiar  with  the  conflict  in  its  several  stages  may  add  an  interest,  but  it  cralls 
for  many  repetitions  from  previous  works,  and  usurps  valuable  space.     The  perma> 
nent  value  of  the  book  is  great  enough  to  admit  of  calm  statement,  and  American 
scholars  who  know  Professor  Schrader's  name  well,  but  have  scarcely  heard     His 
opponent's,  will  appreciate  him  even  more  when  he  speaks  to  them  as  an  instruct** 
rather  than  an  advocate.     Let  us  hope  that  American  interest  in  the  cuneiform    i*" 
scriptions  may  then  have  grown  so  rapidly,  that  some  publisher  will  look  uj>or»  a 
translation  of  this  volume  as  a  desirable  investment.  F.  *&~ 

The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  to  the  Accession  of  ConsT-^-  *• 
tine  the  Great.  Being  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for  1879.  By  W.  T.  AiNOl-^ 
B.A.     8vo,  pp.  240.     London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1879. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  which  treats  of  this  important  subject  in  a  spccr  i-^ 
and  comprehensive  manner.     It  is  a  very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our   h**-*^ 
torical  literature.     The  author  traces  in  a  preliminary  chapter  the  origin  of  the  Ro 
Province,  how  acquired  and  organized,  and  contrasts  the  pre -Roman  condition 
the  earlier  provinces,  chiefly  Gaul  and  Spain,  their  constant  wars,  slight  degree 
trade,  and  peaceful  intercourse,  with  that  surprisingly  speedy  unity  and  ad  van 
ment  in  material  prosperity,  culture,  and  national  spirit  gained  first  under  Ror*» 
rule.    "  The  Roman  Empire  came  to  be  a  homogeneous  mass  of  privileged  pers>o 
largely  using  the  same  language,  aiming  at  the  same  type  of  civilization, 
among  themselves,  but  all  alike  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  the  surround i 
barbarians."    Illustrations  drawn  from  the  relations  of  India  to  English  rule  and   ^ 
construction,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book,  add  freshness  and  value  to  the  d* 
cussion. 

The  continuous  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  falls  under  the  three  periods 
the  republic,  the  early  empire,  and  the  later  empire.     These  chapters  present  V^T^ 
completely  the  more  familiar  picture  of  the  senatorial  foreign  administration  vrl**0" 
so  soon  developed  enormous  mismanagement  and  oppression,  until  the  subject  coun- 
tries, rich  and  prosperous  lands  like  Asia  Minor  even,  were  reduced  to  almost  uni- 
versal bankruptcy.  There  follows  an  excellent  description  of  that  ably  devised  and  carr- 
fully  executed  system  of  the  earlier  emperors,  with  its  surveys  and  census,  and  local  m  £3 

freedom  and  extended  franchise,  and  the  displacement  of  tithes  and  middle-men  07  g  t^ 

an  equable  land-tax  and  responsible  officials,  and  the  conscientious  oversight  of  th« 
very  details  of  provincial  life  by  the  emperors.     Good  words  can  here  be  said  even  ■  (jti 

for  Tiberius  and  Domitian.    Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  the  new  Danubian  m  ^n 

provinces  become  full  of  people  and  replete  with  wealth  and  commercial  life.    But 
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c  reversed  picture  here,  too,  inevitably  follows ;  the  growing  evils  of  excessive  cen- 
ilization  and  bureaucracy,  the  abridgment  of  municipal  freedom,  the  oppressive  in- 
lence  of  personal  rule,  exhaustive  taxation,  the  degradation  of  the  civil  service  to 
e  compulsory  servitude  of  an  official  caste,  the  reduction  of  trades  and  industries, 
en  to  enforced  and  hereditary  burdens,  the  serfdom  of  peasant  laborers,  until  the 
11s  of  a  personal  and  despotic  Government  pervaded  and  deadened  every  depart- 
ent  of  public  life. 

The  two  closing  chapters  on  the  System  of  Taxation  and  Towns  are  of  special 
terest  and  value.  Mr.  Arnold's  work  here  comprises  the  results  of  the  very  im- 
rtant  discoveries  of  epigraphic  remains  made  at  various  points  within  the  past 
enty  years.  These  have  greatly  stimulated  German  and  French  research,  to 
lich  the  author  is  chiefly  indebted,  though  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  own  care- 
study  of  inscriptions.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  follow  the  evidence  of 
at  independent  administrative  activity  which  Rome  so  wisely  cherished  at  first  in 
e  municipal  towns,  and  which  continued  to  exist  in  them  after  popular  elections 
d  counts,  and  deliberative  assemblies  had  ceased  at  Rome.  And  though  at  last 
perial  officials  become  so  largely  substituted  for  municipal  authorities,  and  these 
icers,  reduced  most  often  to  mere  instruments  of  the  central  taxing  power,  and 
ose  forced  to  fill  them  and  to  transmit  them  like  a  yoke  of  servitude  to  their  chil- 
en,  found  them  not  honors,  but  burdens ;  the  word  onus  stands  beside  or  displaces 
*nor  in  the  inscriptions — yet  those  municipal  arrangements  "  were  on  the  whole  both 
iccessful  and  permanent ;  and  when,  after  the  cloud  of  barbarism  was  passing  away, 
ie  '  free  towns '  begin  to  appear  in  Europe,  we  may  regard  them  as  no  new  growth, 
ut  as  derived,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the  provincial  municipia  of  the  empire." 
was  just  this  deterioration  of  the  civil  system,  with  the  failure  to  develop  provincial 
irliaments,  and  to  provide  for  any  real  representation  at  Rome,  and  federative  rela- 
w  among  the  provinces  which  might  have  strengthened  their  independent  life  as 
ensive  members  of  the  whole,  which  exposed  the  empire  to  the  disintegration  and 
mhrow  which  overtook  it.  A  full  Index  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
L  liis  book,  in  which  so  many  details  are  comprised.    The  marginal  indices  are 

lenient,  hut  insufficient.  W.  A.  P. 

% 

KMUNISM   AND    SOCIALISM    IN   THEIR   HISTORY    AND   THEORY.      A  Sketch,  by  THRO- 

=^ore  Woolsey.     i2mo.  pp.  vii.  309.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

*-  phenomenon  so  important,  conspicuous,  and  persistent  as  the  proposal  and  at- 
~S>t  to  reconstruct  modern  society  in  accordance  with  communistic  and  socialistic 
needs  to  be  studied  botn  in  its  history  and  in  its  philosophy.  For  those  who 
the  disposition  and  leisure  to  study  the  larger  works,  whether  historical  or  theo- 
1,  which  have  appeared  in  various  languages  within  a  few  years,  a  compact 
■  well-digested  manual  from  a  master's  hand  is  of  great  value.  To  many  more 
fci  a  work  must  be  the  chief  source  of  their  knowledge,  and  it  is  well  when  the 
**1  that  ministers  information  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  in  its  moulding  power 
•  *■  opinion. 

^0  more  competent  and  trustworthy  authorship  for  such  a  book  could  be  desired 
*n  that  of  the  honored  ex-President  of  Yale,  who  prepared  the  substance  of  this 
Uime  for  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Independent,  which  he  has  here  gathered  in 
ore  permanent  form.  His  broad  and  thorough  research,  his  impartial  and  dis- 
iminating  criticism  are  conspicuous  in  all  his  works.  His  extensive  and  solid  ac- 
Jaintance  with  the  fields  of  history,  politics,  and  economic  science  supplies  him 
>nstantly  with  the  most  telling  tests  of  the  theories  and  experiments  that  he  is  here 
scussing. 

One  would  read  or  review  Stein,  Sudre  or  De  Cassagnac,  Kontzen  or  Kaufmann, 
olyoake,  NordhorT,  Noyes,  or  Hinds  or  any  other  special  historian  to  better  pur- 
after  having  traversed  the  whole  broad  field  rapidly  with  so  judicious  a  guide 
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lath-pileser  to  have  been  assumed  by  Pul  on  his  ascending  the  throne.    Pul  ws: 
properly  an  usurper,  not  of  royal  birth,  as  we  never  find  his  father  mentioned  in  h. 
inscriptions.     There  follow  important  essays  on  the  relation  of  the  Assyrian  record 
to  Berossus,  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias,  which  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  Professor  Schrader's  books,  that  he  makes  no  assertio 
without  giving  his  proofs.     Accordingly  this,  like  the  others,  contains  numerotcr 
quotations  from  the  inscriptions — given  in  Latin  characters — so  that  a  knowledge 
the  arrowheads  themselves  is  not  necessary  to  a  full  understanding.     A  Ge 
translation  of  each  quoted  passage  is  appended  to  it.   At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  co 
venient  register  of  contents,  and  an  outline  map.     The  absence  of  a  glossary  of  t 
Assyrian  words  found  in  the  quotations  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  student,  f< 
which  the  abundant  explanatory  notes  accompanying  these  quotations  compensar- 
only  in  part     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  soon  pass  to  a  second  editi 
when  this  lack,  regretted  by  the  author  himself,  will  doubtless  be  supplied, 
venture  also  to  express  the  wish,  that  by  that  time  the  attacks  upon  Assyrian  schol 
and  their  work  may  have  been  so  far  forgotten  that  the  style  of  the  book  can  bn  iiiimh     ■  il 
a  little  less  combative.     Now  and  then  the  polemical  element  adds  a  spice,  and  £    3Tor 

those  familiar  with  the  conflict  in  its  several  stages  may  add  an  interest,  but  it  ca~~ lis 

for  many  repetitions  from  previous  works,  and  usurps  valuable  space.  The  perm^HKfc,a- 
nent  value  of  the  book  is  great  enough  to  admit  of  calm  statement,  and  Amcric=^  3.n 
scholars  who  know  Professor  Schrader's  name  well,  but  have  scarcely  heard  I — =■»!$ 
opponent's,  will  appreciate  him  even  more  when  he  speaks  to  them  as  an  instruct 
rather  than  an  advocate.     Let  us  hope  that  American  interest  in  the  cuneiform 


scriptions  may  then  nave  grown  so  rapidly,  that  some  publisher  will  look  upon^e^*    a 
translation  of  this  volume  as  a  desirable  investment.  F.  B. 

The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  to  the  Accession  of  Const 
tine  the  Great.  Being  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for  1879.  By  W.  T.  Aeno 
B.A.     8vo,  pp.  240.     London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1879. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  which  treats  of  this  important  subject  in  a  sped 
and  comprehensive  manner.     It  is  a  very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  hi 
torical  literature.     The  author  traces  in  a  preliminary  chapter  the  origin  of  the  Rom^^^^^^311- 
Province,  how  acquired  and  organized,  and  contrasts  the  pre -Roman  condition  •  °. 

the  earlier  provinces,  chiefly  Gaul  and  Spain,  their  constant  wars,  slight  degree  •• 
trade,  and  peaceful  intercourse,  with  that  surprisingly  speedy  unity  and  advance 
ment  in  material  prosperity,  culture,  and  national  spirit  gained  first  under  R01 
rule.    **  The  Roman  Empire  came  to  be  a  homogeneous  mass  of  privileged  persoi 
largely  using  the  same  language,  aiming  at  the  same  type  of  civilization,  equ. 
among  themselves,  but  all  alike  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  the  surroundii 
barbarians."    Illustrations  drawn  from  the  relations  of  India  to  English  rule  and  r» 
construction,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book,  add  freshness  and  value  to  the  dl 
cussion. 

The  continuous  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  falls  under  the  three  periods 
the  republic,  the  early  empire,  and  the  later  empire.     These  chapters  present  v\ 
completely  the  more  familiar  picture  of  the  senatorial  foreign  administration  whii 
so  soon  developed  enormous  mismanagement  and  oppression,  until  the  subject  con, — 
tries,  rich  and  prosperous  lands  like  Asia  Minor  even,  were  reduced  to  almost  ui 
versal  bankruptcy.  There  follows  an  excellent  description  of  that  ably  devised  and  cat 


fully  executed  system  of  the  earlier  emperors,  with  its  surveys  and  census,  and  I 
freedom  and  extended  franchise,  and  the  displacement  of  tithes  and  middle-men 
an  equable  land-tax  and  responsible  officials,  and  the  conscientious  oversight  of  t 
very  details  of  provincial  life  by  the  emperors.     Good  words  can  here  be  said 
for  Tiberius  and  Domitian.    Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  the  new  Danubi*** 
provinces  become  full  of  people  and  replete  with  wealth  and  commercial  life.    BmJ* 
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the  reversed  picture  here,  too,  inevitably  follows ;  the  growing  evils  of  excessive  cen- 
tralisation and  bureaucracy,  the  abridgment  of  municipal  freedom,  the  oppressive  in- 
fluence of  personal  rule,  exhaustive  taxation,  the  degradation  of  the  civil  service  to 
the  compulsory  servitude  of  an  official  caste,  the  reduction  of  trades  and  industries, 
even  to  enforced  and  hereditary  burdens,  the  serfdom  of  peasant  laborers,  until  the 
virus  of  a  personal  and  despotic  Government  pervaded  and  deadened  every  depart- 
ment of  public  life. 

The  two  closing  chapters  on  the  System  of  Taxation  and  Towns  are  of  special 
interest  and  value.  Mr.  Arnold's  work  here  comprises  the  results  of  the  very  im- 
portant discoveries  of  epigraphic  remains  made  at  various  points  within  the  past 
twenty  years.  These  have  greatly  stimulated  German  and  French  research,  to 
which  the  author  is  chiefly  indebted,  though  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  own  care- 
ful study  of  inscriptions.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  follow  the  evidence  of 
that  independent  administrative  activity  which  Rome  so  wisely  cherished  at  first  in 
the  municipal  towns,  and  which  continued  to  exist  in  them  after  popular  elections 
and  counts,  and  deliberative  assemblies  had  ceased  at  Rome.  And  though  at  last 
imperial  officials  become  so  largely  substituted  for  municipal  authorities,  and  these 
officers,  reduced  most  often  to  mere  instruments  of  the  central  taxing  power,  and 
those;  forced  to  fill  them  and  to  transmit  them  like  a  yoke  of  servitude  to  their  chil- 
dren ,  found  them  not  honors,  but  burdens ;  the  word  onus  stands  beside  or  displaces 
font**-  in  the  inscriptions — yet  those  municipal  arrangements  "  were  on  the  whole  both 
successful  and  permanent ;  and  when,  after  the  cloud  of  barbarism  was  passing  away, 
the  '  Tree  towns '  begin  to  appear  in  Europe,  we  may  regard  them  as  no  new  growth, 
wit  as  derived,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the  provincial  municipia  of  the  empire." 
It  \va_s  just  this  deterioration  of  the  civil  system,  with  the  failure  to  develop  provincial 
P^Haments,  and  to  provide  for  any  real  representation  at  Rome,  and  federative  rela- 
(IOn  a.mong  the  provinces  which  might  have  strengthened  their  independent  life  as 
defensive  members  of  the  whole,  which  exposed  the  empire  to  the  disintegration  and 
overthrow  which  overtook  it.     A  full  Index  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 

*His  book,  in  which  so  many  details  are  comprised.  The  marginal  indices  are 
^^venient,  but  insufficient.  W.  A.  P. 

Communism  and  Socialism  in  their  History  and  Theory.     A  Sketch,  by  Theo- 
dOke  Woolsey.     12010.  pp.  vii.  309.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

^  phenomenon  so  important,  conspicuous,  and  persistent  as  the  proposal  and  at- 

•?**Pt  to  reconstruct  modern  society  in  accordance  with  communistic  and  socialistic 

.   ^^s  needs  to  be  studied  botn  in  ife  history  and  in  its  philosophy.     For  those  who 

"^•^e  the  disposition  and  leisure  to  study  the  larger  works,  whether  historical  or  theo- 

**ca]t  which  have  appeared  in  various  languages  within  a  few  years,  a  compact 

3^^  Well-digested  manual  from  a  master's  hand  is  of  great  value.    To  many  more 

•  **^h  a  work  must  be  the  chief  source  of  their  knowledge,  and  it  is  well  when  the 

^*Vl  that  ministers  information  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  in  its  moulding  power 

v^r  opinion. 

^  Ifo  more  competent  and  trustworthy  authorship  for  such  a  book  could  be  desired 
x5*^n  that  of  the  honored  ex-President  of  Yale,  who  prepared  the  substance  of  this 
^lume  for  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Independent,  which  he  has  here  gathered  in 
^ore  permanent  form.     His  broad  and  thorough  research,  his  impartial  and  dis- 
criminating criticism  are  conspicuous  in  all  his  works.     His  extensive  and  solid  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fields  of  history,  politics,  and  economic  science  supplies  him 
Constantly  with  the  most  telling  tests  of  the  theories  and  experiments  that  he  is  here 
discussing. 

One  would  read  or  review  Stein,  Sudre  or  De  Cassagnac,  Kontzen  or  Kaufmann, 
Holyoake,  NordhorT,  Noyes,  or  Hinds  or  any  other  special  historian  to  better  pur- 
pose, after  having  traversed  the  whole  broad  field  rapidly  with  so  judicious  a  guide 
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lath-pileser  to  have  been  assumed  by  Pul  on  his  ascending  the  throne.    Pul 
properly  an  usurper,  not  of  royal  birth,  as  we  never  find  his  father  mentioned  in  hi 
inscriptions.     There  follow  important  essays  on  the  relation  of  the  Assyrian  reco 
to  Berossus,  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias,  which  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  Professor  Schrader's  books,  that  he  makes  no  assertio 
without  giving  his  proofs.     Accordingly  this,  like  the  others,  contains  numeroi 
quotations  from  the  inscriptions — given  in  Latin  characters — so  that  a  knowledge 
the  arrowheads  themselves  is  not  necessary  to  a  full  understanding.     A  Germa 
translation  of  each  quoted  passage  is  appended  to  it.   At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  co 
venient  register  of  contents,  and  an  outline  map.     The  absence  of  a  glossary  of  t 
Assyrian  words  found  in  the  quotations  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  student,  f< 
which  the  abundant  explanatory  notes  accompanying  these  quotations  compensa 
only  in  part.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  soon  pass  to  a  second 
when  this  lack,  regretted  by  the  author  himself,  will  doubtless  be  supplied, 
venture  also  to  express  the  wish,  that  by  that  time  the  attacks  upon  Assyrian  schol 
and  their  work  may  have  been  so  far  forgotten  that  the  style  of  the  book  can  beco 
a  little  less  combative.     Now  and  then  the  polemical  element  adds  a  spice,  and  f< 
those  familiar  with  the  conflict  in  its  several  stages  may  add  an  interest,  but  it  cal 
for  many  repetitions  from  previous  works,  and  usurps  valuable  space.    The  perm, 
nent  value  of  the  book  is  great  enough  to  admit  of  calm  statement,  and  Ameri 
scholars  who  know  Professor  Schrader's  name  well,  but  have  scarcely  heard  he 
opponent's,  will  appreciate  him  even  more  when  he  speaks  to  them  as  an  instruct 
rather  than  an  advocate.     Let  us  hope  that  American  interest  in  the  cuneiform  i 
scriptions  may  then  have  grown  so  rapidly,  that  some  publisher  will  look  upo 
translation  of  this  volume  as  a  desirable  investment.  F.  B. 

The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  to  the  Accession  of  Const; 
tine  the  Great.     Being  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for  1879.     By  W.  T.  Arnol 
B.  A.     8vo,  pp.  240.     London  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1879. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  which  treats  of  this  important  subject  in  a  spec 
and  comprehensive  manner.     It  is  a  very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  h 
torical  literature.     The  author  traces  in  a  preliminary  chapter  the  origin  of  the  Rom 
Pronnce,  how  acquired  and  organized,  and  contrasts  the  pre -Roman  condition 
the  earlier  provinces,  chiefly  Gaul  and  Spain,  their  constant  wars,  slight  degree 
trade,  and  peaceful  intercourse,  with  that  surprisingly  speedy  unity  and  advanc 
ment  in  material  prosperity,  culture,  and  national  spirit  gained  first  under  Ro 
rule.    "  The  Roman  Empire  came  to  be  a  homogeneous  mass  of  privileged  persoi 
largely  using  the  same  language,  aiming  at  the  same  type  of  civilization,  eqi 
among  themselves,  but  all  alike  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  the  surroundi 
barbarians."    Illustrations  drawn  from  the  relations  of  India  to  English  rule  and 
construction,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book,  add  freshness  and  value  to  the  d~ 
cussion. 

The  continuous  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  falls  under  the  three  periods 
the  republic,  the  early  empire,  and  the  later  empire.     These  chapters  present 
completely  the  more  familiar  picture  of  the  senatorial  foreign  administration  whi- 
so  soon  developed  enormous  mismanagement  and  oppression,  until  the  subject  cou 
tries,  rich  and  prosperous  lands  like  Asia  Minor  even,  were  reduced  to  almost  ui 
versal  bankruptcy.  There  follows  an  excellent  description  of  that  ably  devised  and 
fully  executed  system  of  the  earlier  emperors,  with  its  surveys  and  census,  and  loc=^-^"j* 
freedom  and  extended  franchise,  and  the  displacement  of  tithes  and  middle-men  t^    °f 
an  equable  land-tax  and  responsible  officials,  and  the  conscientious  oversight  of  t 
very  details  of  provincial  life  by  the  emperors.     Good  words  can  here  be  said  e 
for  Tiberius  and  Domitian.    Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  the  new  Danub 
provinces  become  full  of  people  and  replete  with  wealth  and  commercial  life.    D-  ^   u 
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the  reversed  picture  here,  too,  inevitably  follows ;  the  growing  evils  of  excessive  cen- 
tralization and  bureaucracy,  the  abridgment  of  municipal  freedom,  the  oppressive  in- 
fluence of  personal  rule,  exhaustive  taxation,  the  degradation  of  the  civil  service  to 
the  compulsory  servitude  of  an  official  caste,  the  reduction  of  trades  and  industries, 
even  to  enforced  and  hereditary  burdens,  the  serfdom  of  peasant  laborers,  until  the 
virus  of  a  personal  and  despotic  Government  pervaded  and  deadened  every  depart- 
ment of  public  life. 

The  two  closing  chapters  on  the  System  of  Taxation  and  Towns  are  of  special 
interest  and  value.    Mr.  Arnold's  work  here  comprises  the  results  of  the  very  im- 
portant discoveries  of  epigraphic  remains  made  at  various  points  within  the  past 
twenty  years.    These  have  greatly  stimulated   German  and  French   research,  to 
which,  the  author  is  chiefly  indebted,  though  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  own  care- 
ful study  of  inscriptions.    It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  follow  the  evidence  of 
that   independent  administrative  activity  which  Rome  so  wisely  cherished  at  first  in 
the  municipal  towns,  and  which  continued  to  exist  in  them  after  popular  elections 
and  counts,  and  deliberative  assemblies  had  ceased  at  Rome.    And  though  at  last 
nnpeir-ial  officials  become  so  largely  substituted  for  municipal  authorities,  and  these 
officer*,  reduced  most  often  to  mere  instruments  of  the  central  taxing  power,  and 
those   forced  to  fill  them  and  to  transmit  them  like  a  yoke  of  servitude  to  their  chil- 
°rcr*  •   found  them  not  honors,  but  burdens ;  the  word  onus  stands  beside  or  displaces 
*°**o**~  in  the  inscriptions — yet  those  municipal  arrangements  "  were  on  the  whole  both 
SUc<^ essful  and  permanent ;  and  when,  after  the  cloud  of  barbarism  was  passing  away, 
~le  *  free  towns '  begin  to  appear  in  Europe,  we  may  regard  them  as  no  new  growth, 
p*t  ^s  derived,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the  provincial  municipia  of  the  empire." 
tt  >vsi3  just  thjs  deterioration  of  the  civil  system,  with  the  failure  to  develop  provincial 
P^l'aments,  and  to  provide  for  any  real  representation  at  Rome,  and  federative  rela- 
l°rt  among  the  provinces  which  might  have  strengthened  their  independent  life  as 
e*^nsive  members  of  the  whole,  which  exposed  the  empire  to  the  disintegration  and 
^^rthrow  which  overtook  it.     A  full  Index  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
^^  this  book,  in  which  so  many  details  are  comprised.    The  marginal  indices  are 
^***venient,  but  insufficient.  W.  A.  P. 

^*MUNISM   AND    SOCIALISM    IN   THEIR    HISTORY    AND   THEORY.      A  Sketch,  by  THEO- 
DORE Woolsey.     i2mo.  pp.  vii.  309.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

^  -A  phenomenon  so  important,  conspicuous,  and  persistent  as  the  proposal  and  at- 
a  ^*upt  to  reconstruct  modem  society  in  accordance  with  communistic  and  socialistic 
j^*^as  needs  to  be  studied  botn  in  ife  history  and  in  its  philosophy.  For  those  who 
w^^ve  the  disposition  and  leisure  to  study  the  larger  works,  whether  historical  or  theo- 
^tical,  which  have  appeared  in  various  languages  within  a  few  years,  a  compact 
^**d  well-digested  manual  from  a  master's  hand  is  of  great  value.  To  many  more 
^Mch  a  work  must  be  the  chief  source  of  their  knowledge,  and  it  is  well  when  the 
^-^nd  that  ministers  information  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  in  its  moulding  power 
**Ver  opinion. 

No  more  competent  and  trustworthy  authorship  for  such  a  book  could  be  desired 
*Han  that  of  the  honored  ex-President  of  Yale,  who  prepared  the  substance  of  this 
Volume  for  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Independent,  which  he  has  here  gathered  in 
**iore  permanent  form.  His  broad  and  thorough  research,  his  impartial  and  dis- 
criminating criticism  are  conspicuous  in  all  his  works.  His  extensive  and  solid  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fields  of  history,  politics,  and  economic  science  supplies  him 
Constantly  with  the  most  telling  tests  of  the  theories  and  experiments  that  he  is  here 
discussing. 

One  would  read  or  review  Stein,  Sudre  or  De  Cassagnac,  Kontzen  or  Kaufmann, 
Holyoake,  Nordhoff,  Noyes,  or  Hinds  or  any  other  special  historian  to  better  pur- 
after  having  traversed  the  whole  broad  field  rapidly  with  so  judicious  a  guide 
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lath-pileser  to  have  been  assumed  by  Pul  on  his  ascending  the  throne.    Pul 
properly  an  usurper,  not  of  royal  birth,  as  we  never  find  his  father  mentioned  in 
inscriptions.     There  follow  important  essays  on  the  relation  of  the  Assyrian  recor 
to  Berossus,  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias,  which  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  Professor  Schrader's  books,  that  he  makes  no  assertior 
without  giving  his  proofs.  Accordingly  this,  like  the  others,  contains  numero«- 
quotations  from  the  inscriptions — given  m  Latin  characters — so  that  a  knowledge 
the  arrowheads  themselves  is  not  necessary  to  a  full  understanding.  A  Germ* 
translation  of  each  quoted  passage  is  appended  to  it.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  co^ 
venient  register  of  contents,  and  an  outline  map.  The  absence  of  a  glossary  of  tl 
Assyrian  words  found  in  the  quotations  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  student, 
which  the  abundant  explanatory  notes  accompanying  these  quotations  com  pen* 
only  in  part.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  soon  pass  to  a  second  editi« 
when  this  lack,  regretted  by  the  author  himself,  will  doubtless  be  supplied, 
venture  also  to  express  the  wish,  that  by  that  time  the  attacks  upon  Assyrian  schoh 
and  their  work  may  have  been  so  far  forgotten  that  the  style  of  the  book  can  becoi 
a  little  less  combative.  Now  and  then  the  polemical  element  adds  a  spice,  and 
those  familiar  with  the  conflict  in  its  several  stages  may  add  an  interest,  but  it  a 
for  many  repetitions  from  previous  works,  and  usurps  valuable  space.  The  pciu  jm—itar 
nent  value  of  the  book  is  great  enough  to  admit  of  calm  statement,  and  Amcric=z^  -can 
scholars  who  know  Professor  Schrader's  name  well,  but  have  scarcely  heard  W  W* 

opponent's,  will  appreciate  him  even  more  when  he  speaks  to  them  as  an  instruct  ^— »cto* 
rather  than  an  advocate.  Let  us  hope  that  American  interest  in  the  cuneiform  mt\  in- 
scriptions may  then  have  grown  so  rapidly,  that  some  publisher  will  look  uporm^r^ona 
translation  of  this  volume  as  a  desirable  investment.  F.  B. 

The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  to  the  Accession  ofConst^w 
tine  the  Great.  Being  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for  1879.  By  W.  T.  Arnold 
B.A.     8vo,  pp.  240.     London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1879. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  which  treats  of  this  important  subject  in  a  spec 
and  comprehensive  manner.  It  is  a  very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  h: 
torical  literature.  The  author  traces  in  a  preliminary  chapter  the  origin  of  the  Rom. 
Province,  how  acquired  and  organized,  and  contrasts  the  pre -Roman  condition 
the  earlier  provinces,  chiefly  Gaul  and  Spain,  their  constant  wars,  slight  degree 
trade,  and  peaceful  intercourse,  with  that  surprisingly  speedy  unity  and  advi 
ment  in  material  prosperity,  culture,  and  national  spirit  gained  first  under  Ronu. 
rule.  "  The  Roman  Empire  came  to  be  a  homogeneous  mass  of  privileged  person* 
largely  using  the  same  language,  aiming  at  the  same  type  of  civilization,  eqit-^M11** 
among  themselves,  but  all  alike  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  the  surroundi*  ■*■  -"n£ 
barbarians."  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  relations  of  India  to  English  rule  and  r^_  J^ 
construction,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book,  add  freshness  and  value  to  the  dm  M3&- 
cussion. 

The  continuous  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  falls  under  the  three  periods       ^  °* 
the  republic,  the  early  empire,  and  the  later  empire.     These  chapters  present  ve- — ^fj 
completely  the  more  familiar  picture  of  the  senatorial  foreign  administration  whii 
so  soon  developed  enormous  mismanagement  and  oppression,  until  the  subject  coul- 
tries,  rich  and  prosperous  lands  like  Asia  Minor  even,  were  reduced  to  almost  ui 
versal  bankruptcy.  There  follows  an  excellent  description  of  that  ably  devised  and  cai 
fully  executed  system  of  the  earlier  emperors,  with  its  surveys  and  census,  and  loc^— **" 
freedom  and  extended  franchise,  and  the  displacement  of  tithes  and  middle-men' fc^*    "V 
an  equable  land-tax  and  responsible  officials,  and  the  conscientious  oversight  of  tl 
very  details  of  provincial  life  by  the  emperors.     Good  words  can  here  be  said 
for  Tiberius  and  Domitian.    Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  the  new 
provinces  become  full  of  people  and  replete  with  wealth  and  commercial  life.    Bi 


he 
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j  reversed  picture  here,  too,  inevitably  follows ;  the  growing  evils  of  excessive  cen- 
lization  and  bureaucracy,  the  abridgment  of  municipal  freedom,  the  oppressive  in- 
jnce  of  personal  rule,  exhaustive  taxation,  the  degradation  of  the  civil  service  to 
compulsory  servitude  of  an  official  caste,  the  reduction  of  trades  and  industries, 
m  to  enforced  and  hereditary  burdens,  the  serfdom  of  peasant  laborers,  until  the 
is  of  a  personal  and  despotic  Government  pervaded  and  deadened  every  depart- 
nt  of  public  life. 

rhc  two  closing  chapters  on  the  System  of  Taxation  and  Towns  are  of  special 
•rest  and  value.  Mr.  Arnold's  work  here  comprises  the  results  of  the  very  im- 
•tsint  discoveries  of  epigraphic  remains  made  at  various  points  within  the  past 
anty  years.  These  have  greatly  stimulated  German  and  French  research,  to 
ich  the  author  is  chiefly  indebted,  though  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  own  care- 
study  of  inscriptions.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  follow  the  evidence  of 
t  independent  administrative  activity  which  Rome  so  wisely  cherished  at  first  in 
municipal  towns,  and  which  continued  to  exist  in  them  after  popular  elections 
I  counts,  and  deliberative  assemblies  had  ceased  at  Rome.  And  though  at  last 
icrial  officials  become  so  largely  substituted  for  municipal  authorities,  and  these 
cers,  reduced  most  often  to  mere  instruments  of  the  central  taxing  power,  and 
se  forced  to  fill  them  and  to  transmit  them  like  a  yoke  of  servitude  to  their  chil- 
li, found  them  not  honors,  but  burdens ;  the  word  onus  stands  beside  or  displaces 
wr-  in  the  inscriptions — yet  those  municipal  arrangements  "  were  on  the  whole  both 
cessful  and  permanent ;  and  when,  after  the  cloud  of  barbarism  was  passing  away, 
*  free  towns  *  begin  to  appear  in  Europe,  we  may  regard  them  as  no  new  growth, 
as  derived,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the  provincial  municipia  of  the  empire." 
vas  just  this  deterioration  of  the  civil  system,  with  the  failure  to  develop  provincial 
liaments,  and  to  provide  for  any  real  representation  at  Rome,  and  federative  rela- 
i  among  the  provinces  which  might  have  strengthened  their  independent  life  as 
ensive  members  of  the  whole,  which  exposed  the  empire  to  the  disintegration  and 
rthrow  which  overtook  it.  A  full  Index  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
this  book,  in  which  so  many  details  are  comprised.    The  marginal  indices  are 

kvenient,  but  insufficient.  W.  A.  P. 

\ 

ftfMUNISM  AND    SOCIALISM    IN    THEIR   HISTORY    AND  THEORY.      A  Sketch,  by  THEO- 

DO&I  Woolsey.     i2xno.  pp.  vii.  309.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

V  phenomenon  so  important,  conspicuous,  and  persistent  as  the  proposal  and  at- 
ipt  to  reconstruct  modern  society  in  accordance  with  communistic  and  socialistic 
as  needs  to  be  studied  botn  in  its  history  and  in  its  philosophy.  For  those  who 
re  the  disposition  and  leisure  to  study  the  larger  works,  whether  historical  or  theo- 
ical,  which  have  appeared  in  various  languages  within  a  few  years,  a  compact 
1  well-digested  manual  from  a  master's  hand  is  of  great  value.  To  many  more 
h  a  work  must  be  the  chief  source  of  their  knowledge,  and  it  is  well  when  the 
id  that  ministers  information  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  in  its  moulding  power 
rr  opinion. 

!4o  more  competent  and  trustworthy  authorship  for  such  a  book  could  be  desired 
kn  that  of  the  honored  ex-President  of  Yale,  who  prepared  the  substance  of  this 
ume  for  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Independent,  which  he  has  here  gathered  in 
ire  permanent  form.  His  broad  and  thorough  research,  his  impartial  and  dis- 
minating  criticism  are  conspicuous  in  all  his  works.  His  extensive  and  solid  ac- 
aintance  with  the  fields  of  history,  politics,  and  economic  science  supplies  him 
istantly  with  the  most  telling  tests  of  the  theories  and  experiments  that  he  is  here 
tcussing. 

One  would  read  or  review  Stein,  Sudre  or  De  Cassagnac,  Kontzen  or  Kaufmann, 
>lyoaket  Nordhoff,  Noyes,  or  Hinds  or  any  other  special  historian  to  better  pur- 
after  having  traversed  the  whole  broad  field  rapidly  with  so  judicious  a  guide 
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lath-pileser  to  have  been  assumed  by  Pul  on  his  ascending  the  throne.    Pul 
properly  an  usurper,  not  of  royal  birth,  as  we  never  find  his  father  mentioned  in  hi 
inscriptions.     There  follow  important  essays  on  the  relation  of  the  Assyrian  recoi 
to  Berossus,  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias,  which  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  Professor  Schrader's  books,  that  he  makes  no  assertion 
without  giving  his  proofs.     Accordingly  this,  like  the  others,  contains  numerou 
quotations  from  the  inscriptions — given  in  Latin  characters — so  that  a  knowledge 
the  arrowheads  themselves  is  not  necessary  to  a  full  understanding.     A  Germar. 
translation  of  each  quoted  passage  is  appended  to  it.   At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  co 
venient  register  of  contents,  and  an  outline  map.     The  absence  of  a  glossary  of  th 
Assyrian  words  found  in  the  quotations  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  student,  f< 
which  the  abundant  explanatory  notes  accompanying  these  quotations  compensa 
only  in  part     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  soon  pass  to  a  second  editi 
when  this  lack,  regretted  by  the  author  himself,  will  doubtless  be  supplied.    W^ 
venture  also  to  express  the  wish,  that  by  that  time  the  attacks  upon  Assyrian  schol 
and  their  work  may  have  been  so  far  forgotten  that  the  style  of  the  book  can  beco 
a  little  less  combative.     Now  and  then  the  polemical  element  adds  a  spice,  and  f< 
those  familiar  with  the  conflict  in  its  several  stages  may  add  an  interest,  but  it  ca 
for  many  repetitions  from  previous  works,  and  usurps  valuable  space.     The  perm 
nent  value  of  the  book  is  great  enough  to  admit  of  calm  statement,  and  Americx 
scholars  who  know  Professor  Schrader's  name  well,  but  have  scarcely  heard  fc: — — 
opponent's,  will  appreciate  him  even  more  when  he  speaks  to  them  as  an  instruct 
rather  than  an  advocate.     Let  us  hope  that  American  interest  in  the  cuneiform  i 
script  ions  may  then  nave  grown  so  rapidly,  that  some  publisher  will  look  upo 
translation  of  this  volume  as  a  desirable  investment.  F.  B. 

The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  to  the  Accession  of  Const- 
tine  the  Great.  Being  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for  1879.  By  W.  T.  Ajlno 
B.A.     8vo,  pp.  240.     London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1879. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  which  treats  of  this  important  subject  in  a  sped 
and  comprehensive  manner.  It  is  a  very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  hi 
torical  literature.  The  author  traces  in  a  preliminary  chapter  the  origin  of  the  Rom; 
Province,  how  acquired  and  organized,  and  contrasts  the  pre -Roman  condition  *" 

the  earlier  provinces,  chiefly  Gaul  and  Spain,  their  constant  wars,  slight  degree  ** 

trade,  and  peaceful  intercourse,  with  that  surprisingly  speedy  unity  and  ad  vane 
ment  in  material  prosperity,  culture,  and  national  spirit  gained  first  under  R01 
rule.    "  The  Roman  Empire  came  to  be  a  homogeneous  mass  of  privileged  persoi 
largely  using  the  same  language,  aiming  at  the  same  type  of  civilization,  eqi 
among  themselves,  but  all  alike  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  the  surroundii 
barbarians."    Illustrations  drawn  from  the  relations  of  India  to  English  rule  and 
construction,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book,  add  freshness  and  value  to  the 
cussion. 

The  continuous  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  falls  under  the  three  periods  of 

the  republic,  the  early  empire,  and  the  later  empire.     These  chapters  present  ve — — *7 
completely  the  more  familiar  picture  of  the  senatorial  foreign  administration  whi         ^ 
so  soon  developed  enormous  mismanagement  and  oppression,  until  the  subject 
tries,  rich  and  prosperous  lands  like  Asia  Minor  even,  were  reduced  to  almost  ui 
versal  bankruptcy.  There  follows  an  excellent  description  of  that  ably  devised  andi 
fully  executed  system  of  the  earlier  emperors,  with  its  surveys  and  census,  and  lc 
freedom  and  extended  franchise,  and  the  displacement  of  tithes  and  middle-men' 
an  equable  land-tax  and  responsible  officials,  and  the  conscientious  oversight  of  t 
very  details  of  provincial  life  by  the  emperors.     Good  words  can  here  be  said  er^* 
for  Tiberius  and  Domitian.    Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  the  new  Danubia*> 
provinces  become  full  of  people  and  replete  with  wealth  and  commercial  life.    Btrf 
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the  reversed  picture  here,  too,  inevitably  follows ;  the  growing  evils  of  excessive  cen- 
tralisation and  bureaucracy,  the  abridgment  of  municipal  freedom,  the  oppressive  in- 
fluence of  personal  rule,  exhaustive  taxation,  the  degradation  of  the  civil  service  to 
the  compulsory  servitude  of  an  official  caste,  the  reduction  of  trades  and  industries, 
even,  to  enforced  and  hereditary  burdens,  the  serfdom  of  peasant  laborers,  until  the 
virus  of  a  personal  and  despotic  Government  pervaded  and  deadened  every  depart- 
ment: of  public  life. 

The  two  closing  chapters  on  the  System  of  Taxation  and  Towns  are  of  special 
interest  and  value.    Mr.  Arnold's  work  here  comprises  the  results  of  the  very  im- 
portant discoveries  of  epigraphic  remains  made  at  various  points  within  the  past 
twenty  years.    These  have  greatly  stimulated  German  and  French   research,  to 
which*  the  author  is  chiefly  indebted,  though  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  own  care- 
ful study  of  inscriptions.     It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  follow  the  evidence  of 
that   independent  administrative  activity  which  Rome  so  wisely  cherished  at  first  in 
the  iTkunidpal  towns,  and  which  continued  to  exist  in  them  after  popular  elections 
and  counts,  and  deliberative  assemblies  had  ceased  at  Rome.    And  though  at  last 
nnP«ii"ial  officials  become  so  largely  substituted  for  municipal  authorities,  and  these 
office rst  reduced  most  often  to  mere  instruments  of  the  central  taxing  power,  and 
those   forced  to  fill  them  and  to  transmit  them  like  a  yoke  of  servitude  to  their  chil- 
dren -   found  them  not  honors,  but  burdens ;  the  word  onus  stands  beside  or  displaces 
*Wr***-~  in  the  inscriptions — yet  those  municipal  arrangements  "  were  on  the  whole  both 
^^-c^ssful  and  permanent ;  and  when,  after  the  cloud  of  barbarism  was  passing  away, 
*"e  *  Trtt  towns '  begin  to  appear  in  Europe,  we  may  regard  them  as  no  new  growth, 
"u*  ^.s  derived,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the  provincial  municipia  of  the  empire." 
lt  ^sis  just  this  deterioration  of  the  civil  system,  with  the  failure  to  develop  provincial 
P^l'a.ments,  and  to  provide  for  any  real  representation  at  Rome,  and  federative  rela- 
ion  sunong  the  provinces  which  might  have  strengthened  their  independent  life  as 
e*^r\sive  members  of  the  whole,  which  exposed  the  empire  to  the  disintegration  and 
overthrow  which  overtook  it.     A  full  Index  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
this  book,  in  which  so  many  details  are  comprised.    The  marginal  indices  are 
^^venient,  but  insufficient.  W.  A.  P. 

^tMUNISM   AND    SOCIALISM    IN   THEIR    HISTORY    AND   THEORY.      A  Sketch,  by  THEO- 
DORE Woolsey.     12010.  pp.  vii.  309.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

-A  phenomenon  so  important,  conspicuous,  and  persistent  as  the  proposal  and  at- 
^ipt  to  reconstruct  modern  society  in  accordance  with  communistic  and  socialistic 
l^*^as  needs  to  be  studied  botn  in  lis  history  and  in  its  philosophy.     For  those  who 
^  ^Ve  the  disposition  and  leisure  to  study  the  larger  works,  whether  historical  or  theo- 
^^ical,  which  have  appeared  in  various  languages  within  a  few  years,  a  compact 
d  well-digested  manual  from  a  master's  hand  is  of  great  value.    To  many  more 
«^*ch  a  work  must  be  the  chief  source  of  their  knowledge,  and  it  is  well  when  the 
^^nd  that  ministers  information  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  in  its  moulding  power 
Ver  opinion. 
No  more  competent  and  trustworthy  authorship  for  such  a  book  could  be  desired 
*han  that  of  the  honored  ex-President  of  Yale,  who  prepared  the  substance  of  this 
^Xriume  for  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Independent,  which  he  has  here  gathered  in 
tftore  permanent  form.     His  broad  and  thorough  research,  his  impartial  and  dis- 
criminating criticism  are  conspicuous  in  all  his  works.     His  extensive  and  solid  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fields  of  history,  politics,  and  economic  science  supplies  him 
constantly  with  the  most  telling  tests  of  the  theories  and  experiments  that  he  is  here 
discussing. 

One  would  read  or  review  Stein,  Sudre  or  De  Cassagnac,  Kontzen  or  Kaufmann, 
Holyoake,  Nordhoff,  Noyes,  or  Hinds  or  any  other  special  historian  to  better  pur- 
pose* after  having  traversed  the  whole  broad  field  rapidly  with  so  judicious  a  guide 


which  the  abundant  explanatory  notes  accompanying  these  quotations  c 
only  in  part  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  soon  pass  to  a  seco 
when  this  lack,  regretted  by  the  author  himself,  will  doubtless  be  supp 
venture  also  to  express  the  wish,  that  by  that  time  the  attacks  upon  Assyria 
and  their  work  may  have  been  so  far  forgotten  that  the  style  of  the  book  a 
a  little  less  combative.  Now  and  then  the  polemical  element  adds  a  spit 
those  familiar  with  the  conflict  in  its  several  stages  may  add  an  interest,  1 
for  many  repetitions  from  previous  works,  and  usurps  valuable  space.  Tl 
nent  value  of  the  book  is  great  enough  to  admit  of  calm  statement,  and 
scholars  who  know  Professor  Schrader's  name  well,  but  have  scarcely 
opponent's,  will  appreciate  him  even  more  when  he  speaks  to  them  as  an 
rather  than  an  advocate.  Let  us  hope  that  American  interest  in  the  cut 
scriptions  may  then  have  grown  so  rapidly,  that  some  publisher  will  lo 
translation  of  this  volume  as  a  desirable  it 


The  Rohan  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  to  the  Accession  o» 
tine  the  Great.  Being  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for  1879.  By  W.  T. 
B.A.     8vo,  pp.  340.     London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1879. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  which  treats  of  this  important  subject  it 
and  comprehensive  manner.  It  is  a  very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  t 
torical  literature.  The  author  traces  in  a  preliminary  chapter  the  origin  of  t 
Province,  how  acquired  and  organized,  and  contrasts  the  pre  Roman  co 
the  earlier  provinces,  chiefly  Gaul  and  Spain,  their  constant  wars,  slight 
trade,  and  peaceful  intercourse,  with  that  surprisingly  speedy  unity  and 
ment  in  material  prosperity,  culture,  and  national  spirit  gained  first  nndi 
rule.  "The  Roman  Empire  came  to  be  a  homogeneous  mass  of  privilege" 
largely  using  the  same  language,  aiming  at  the  same  type  of  civiliiati 
among  themselves,  but  all  alike  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  the  su 
barbarians."  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  relations  of  India  to  English  ru 
construction,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book,  add  freshness  and  value  t 
mission. 

The  continuous  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  falls  under  the  three 
the  republic,  the  early  empire,  and  the  later  empire.    These  chapters  pn 
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lath-pileser  to  have  been  assumed  by  Pul  on  his  ascending  the  throne.    Pul 
properly  an  usurper,  not  of  royal  birth,  as  we  never  find  his  father  mentioned  in 
inscriptions.     There  follow  important  essays  on  the  relation  of  the  Assyrian  recoi 
to  Berossus,  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias,  which  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  Professor  Schrader's  books,  that  he  makes  no  asse: 
without  giving  his  proofs.     Accordingly  this,  like  the  others,  contains  nura 
quotations  from  the  inscriptions — given  m  Latin  characters — so  that  a  knowled 
the  arrowheads  themselves  is  not  necessary  to  a  full  understanding.     A 
translation  of  each  quoted  passage  is  appended  to  it.   At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a 
venient  register  of  contents,  and  an  outline  map.    The  absence  of  a  glossary  of 
Assyrian  words  found  in  the  quotations  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  student, 
which  the  abundant  explanatory  notes  accompanying  these  quotations 
only  in  part.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book  will  soon  pass  to  a  second  edi 
when  this  lack,  regretted  by  the  author  himself,  will  doubtless  be  supplied, 
venture  also  to  express  the  wish,  that  by  that  time  the  attacks  upon  Assyrian  schol. 
and  their  work  may  have  been  so  far  forgotten  that  the  style  of  the  book  can  beco 
a  little  less  combative.     Now  and  then  the  polemical  element  adds  a  spice,  and 
those  familiar  with  the  conflict  in  its  several  stages  may  add  an  interest,  but  it 
for  many  repetitions  from  previous  works,  and  usurps  valuable  space.     The 
nent  value  of  the  book  is  great  enough  to  admit  of  calm  statement,  and  Amerii 
scholars  who  know  Professor  Schrader's  name  well,  but  have  scarcely  heard 
opponent's,  will  appreciate  him  even  more  when  he  speaks  to  them  as  an  instruc 
rather  than  an  advocate.     Let  us  hope  that  American  interest  in  the  cuneiform 
scriptions  may  then  have  grown  so  rapidly,  that  some  publisher  will  look  u; 
translation  of  this  volume  as  a  desirable  investment.  F.  B  — 

The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  to  the  Accession  of  Const, 
tine  the  Great.  Being  the  Arnold  Prize  Essay  for  1879.  By  W.  T.  AiNO 
B.A.     8vo,  pp.  240.     London  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1879. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  which  treats  of  this  important  subject  in  a  spec- 
and  comprehensive  manner.     It  is  a  very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our 
torical  literature.     The  author  traces  in  a  preliminary  chapter  the  origin  of  the  Ror 
Province,  how  acquired  and  organized,  and  contrasts  the  pre -Roman  condition 
the  earlier  provinces,  chiefly  Gaul  and  Spain,  their  constant  wars,  slight  degree 
trade,  and  peaceful  intercourse,  with  that  surprisingly  speedy  unity  and  advance 
ment  in  material  prosperity,  culture,  and  national  spirit  gained  first  under  Roi 
rule.    '•  The  Roman  Empire  came  to  be  a  homogeneous  mass  of  privileged  persot 
largely  using  the  same  language,  aiming  at  the  same  type  of  civilization, 
among  themselves,  but  all  alike  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  the  surroundii 
barbarians."    Illustrations  drawn  from  the  relations  of  India  to  English  rule  and 
construction,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  book,  add  freshness  and  value  to  the 
cussion. 

The  continuous  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  falls  under  the  three  periods 
the  republic,  the  early  empire,  and  the  later  empire.     These  chapters  present 
completely  the  more  familiar  picture  of  the  senatorial  foreign  administration  whi 
so  soon  developed  enormous  mismanagement  and  oppression,  until  the  subject 
tries,  rich  and  prosperous  lands  like  Asia  Minor  even,  were  reduced  to  almost  u* 
versal  bankruptcy.  There  follows  an  excellent  description  of  that  ably  devised  and< 
fully  executed  system  of  the  earlier  emperors,  with  its  surveys  and  census,  and  lo>* 
freedom  and  extended  franchise,  and  the  displacement  of  tithes  and  middle-men 
an  equable  land-tax  and  responsible  officials,  and  the  conscientious  oversight  of 
very  details  of  provincial  life  by  the  emperors.     Good  words  can  here  be  said  e?vi 
for  Tiberius  and  Domitian.    Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  the  new  Da^bi**1 
provinces  become  full  of  people  and  replete  with  wealth  and  commercial  life.    Btit  i 
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the  reversed  picture  here,  too,  inevitably  follows ;  the  growing  evils  of  excessive  cen- 
tral Lzation  and  bureaucracy,  the  abridgment  of  municipal  freedom,  the  oppressive  in- 
fluence of  personal  rule,  exhaustive  taxation,  the  degradation  of  the  civil  service  to 
the  compulsory  servitude  of  an  official  caste,  the  reduction  of  trades  and  industries, 
even  to  enforced  and  hereditary  burdens,  the  serfdom  of  peasant  laborers,  until  the 
virus  of  a  personal  and  despotic  Government  pervaded  and  deadened  every  depart- 
ment: of  public  life. 

T*tie  two  closing  chapters  on  the  System  of  Taxation  and  Towns  are  of  special 
inter>est  and  value.  Mr.  Arnold's  work  here  comprises  the  results  of  the  very  im- 
portant discoveries  of  epigraphic  remains  made  at  various  points  within  the  past 
twenty  years.  These  have  greatly  stimulated  German  and  French  research,  to 
which  the  author  is  chiefly  indebted,  though  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  own  care- 
ful study  of  inscriptions.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  follow  the  evidence  of 
that,  independent  administrative  activity  which  Rome  so  wisely  cherished  at  first  in 
the  municipal  towns,  and  which  continued  to  exist  in  them  after  popular  elections 
and  counts,  and  deliberative  assemblies  had  ceased  at  Rome.  And  though  at  last 
imp^^-jal  officials  become  so  largely  substituted  for  municipal  authorities,  and  these 
officers,  reduced  most  often  to  mere  instruments  of  the  central  taxing  power,  and 
thos^  forced  to  fill  them  and  to  transmit  them  like  a  yoke  of  servitude  to  their  chil- 
dren m  found  them  not  honors,  but  burdens ;  the  word  onus  stands  beside  or  displaces 
*09t409*-  in  the  inscriptions — yet  those  municipal  arrangements  "  were  on  the  whole  both 
successful  and  permanent ;  and  when,  after  the  cloud  of  barbarism  was  passing  away, 
the  *  fVee  towns  *  begin  to  appear  in  Europe,  we  may  regard  them  as  no  new  growth, 
but  3^  derived,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the  provincial  municipia  of  the  empire." 
It  was  just  this  deterioration  of  the  civil  system,  with  the  failure  to  develop  provincial 
Par^^.ments,  and  to  provide  for  any  real  representation  at  Rome,  and  federative  rela- 
tlon  among  the  provinces  which  might  have  strengthened  their  independent  life  as 
defensive  members  of  the  whole,  which  exposed  the  empire  to  the  disintegration  and 
overthrow  which  overtook  it.  A  full  Index  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
°^  tnis  book,  in  which  so  many  details  are  comprised.  The  marginal  indices  are 
convenient,  but  insufficient.  W.  A.  P. 

CoMmunism  and  Socialism  in  their  History  and  Theory.     A  Sketch,  by  Theo- 
*>ore  Woolsey.     i2mo.  pp.  vii.  309.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

A  phenomenon  so  important,  conspicuous,  and  persistent  as  the  proposal  and  at- 

;exr*pt  to  reconstruct  modern  society  in  accordance  with  communistic  and  socialistic 

|«eas  needs  to  be  studied  botn  in  its  history  and  in  its  philosophy.     For  those  who 

^Ye  *ne  disposition  and  leisure  to  study  the  larger  works,  whether  historical  or  theo- 

***^1,  which  have  appeared  in  various  languages  within  a  few  years,  a  compact 

**  Well-digested  manual  from  a  master's  hand  is  of  great  value.    To  many  more 

f110**  a  work  must  be  the  chief  source  of  their  knowledge,  and  it  is  well  when  the 

n*i   that  ministers  information  is  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  in  its  moulding  power 

lr^*"  opinion. 

,   ^*  o  more  competent  and  trustworthy  authorship  for  such  a  book  could  be  desired 

Jr?**    *hat  of  the  honored  ex-President  of  Yale,  who  prepared  the  substance  of  this 

a     **■"**€  for  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Independent,  which  he  has  here  gathered  in 

Cr.  *~^    permanent  form.     His  broad  and  thorough  research,  his  impartial  and  dis- 

*** I tiating  criticism  are  conspicuous  in  all  his  works.     His  extensive  and  solid  ac- 

c^J^* Stance  with  the  fields  of  history,  politics,  and  economic  science  supplies  him 

d[^_^*-^ntly  with  the  most  telling  tests  of  the  theories  and  experiments  that  he  is  here 

^**ssing. 
H€^1  **«  would  read  or  review  Stein,  Sudre  or  De  Cassagnac,  Kontzen  or  Kaufmann, 
U  NordhorT,  Noyes,  or  Hinds  or  any  other  special  historian  to  better  pur- 
after  having  traversed  the  whole  broad  field  rapidly  with  so  judicious  a  guide 
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as  Dr.  Woolsey.     Few  are  so  well  informed  that  they  would  not  gain  new  knowl—  C-; 
edge  from  this  modest  volume  ;  few  have  thought  these  subjects  through  so  thorough—  m-* 
ly  that  they  would  not  be  helped  by  it  to  more  intelligent  and  resolute  convictions. 

\^m      J\.m      A. 

The  Workman  :   His  False  Friends  and  His  True  Friends.     By  Rev.  Jos.  P_ 
Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.     i6mo,  pp.  254.    American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

During  his  entire  residence  abroad  as  well  as  throughout  his  busy  ministry  in  New^^^^^^ei 

York,  the  honored  and  lamented  author  rendered  many  valuable  services  to  many^  a  jl     nj 

good  causes.     As  preacher,  scholar,  philanthropist,  patriot,  his  was  a  work  thar^^^r: — iai 
told.     During  these  last  years  of  his  foreign  residence  few  have  done  so  good  sen—  — ^  j  v. 

ice  in  expounding  and  vindicating  American  ideas  where  such  a  service  could  b^ 
peculiarly  effective,  and  all  the  more  when  rendered  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  higW 
Christian  culture. 

This  little  volume,  prepared  within  the  last  months  of  his  life,  is  admirably  adapu 
to  instruct  and  benefit  not  the  class  only  to  which  its  title  commends  it,  but  pre 
prictors  and  employers  as  well  as  legislators,  and  Christian  pastors  and  workei 
might  to  great  advantage  take  counsel  of  it.     It  is  sound,  wise,  sympathetic,  am 

Christian  in  its  dealing  with  the  nature,  rights,  dignities,  responsibilities,  and  mane  ^ ii- 

iold  perils  of  labor,  and  should  find  a  wide  circulation.  C.  A.  A. 

A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  containing  a  Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldt-L 
and  of  the  Targums  and  a  Christomathy.    By  David  McCalman  Turpie,  D.D.    Svi 
pp.  xxiii.,  147,  52.      London  :    Williams  &  Norgatc.       New  York  :  [B.  W.  &  Co 
1879. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  occasion  for  the  publication  of  this  book,  extern:— =- 
to  the  writer's  own  mind.     It  is  professedly  a  compilation  from  all   the  Chaldin 
grammars  in  his  possession,  and  he  has  been  so  faithful  to  the  originals  that  wc  recog£ 
nizc  in  it  frequently  the  familiar  language  of  the  old  text-books.     He  has  not  eve 
taken  the  trouble  to  correct  the  old  current  mistakes  as  to  the  early  home  and  rela^  -=■ 
tions  of  the  so-called  Chaldee,  so  that  the  historical  part  of  the  Introduction,  take 
chie'fly  from  Winer,  is  entirely  worthless.     In  the  grammar  proper  he  seems  to  hav 
copied  his  predecessors  faithfully,  and  the  errors  and  misleading  statements  whicl 
abound  are  evidently  his  own.    The  Christomathy  is  full  and  useful ;  but  the  acco 
panying  vocabulary  is  hopelessly  spoiled  for  beginners  by  the  absence  of  any  indi 
tion  of  the  genders  of  the  nouns,  a  matter  of  special  importance  in  the  Aramaic.  0 
account  of  the  ambiguous  form  of  the  emphatic  state.  J.  F.  McC. 

Lehrbuch  der  hebraischen  Grammatik.  Von  Bernhard  Stade,  der  TheologS 
ordcntlichem  Professor  zu  Giessen.  Erster  Theil ;  Schriftlchre,  Lautlehre,  Fo^ 
menlchre.     Leipzig :     F.  C.  W.  Vogel.     1879.     8vo,  pp.  xviii.  426. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  Hebrew  Grammar  which  is  t» 
embrace  the  results  of  the  author's  experience  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Berli 
and  Giessen  since   1874.     Part  second,  containing  the  Syntax,  he  hopes  to  issuv 
soon,  though  as  he  rightly  says,  this  subject  requires  a  more  thorough  working  uf 
than  does  the  subject  of  Forms. 

A  treatise  on  the  Forms  of  a  language  may  be  legitimately  written  according  t» 
two  different  methods.     The  grammarian  may  take  up  those  forms  as  they  appe 
in  living  speech  through  the  whole  of  the  literary  history  of  the  idiom,  con  fin  in 
himself  to  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  mere  facts  of  the   language  withou 
regard  to  the  question  as  to  their  production  or  their  antecedents.     This  is, 
course,  to  be  done  in  any  case.  But  the  critical  student  requires  something  more 
this:  he  wishes  to  know  how  the  current  elements  of  speech  have  been  developed^ 
through  what   previous  stages  they  had   passed  before  the  language  reached  i 
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literrary  period  ;  and,  going  further  back  still,  he  seeks  to  determine,  as  far  as  he  can, 
the  history  of  the  same  forms  and  sounds  as  they  existed  in  the  primitive  speech  from 
which  they  proceeded.    Since  Gesenius,  all  the  leading  Hebrew  grammarians,  of 
Germany — Ewald,  Olshausen,  and  Stade — have  aimed  to  follow  the  latter   plan, 
each  in  a  fashion  of  his  own.    The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  forms  in  their  histor- 
ical development  is,  of  course,  largely  dependent  upon  the  views  taken  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  Hebrew,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  sister  dialects  as  throwing  light 
upon   the  former.     Differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  have  given  distinguishing 
roarks  to  all  of  their  grammars.    The  Lehrgebilude  ot  Geserius  (1817),  and  the  dif- 
ferent editions  of  his  smaller  grammar  that  were  issued  by  himself,  did  not  contain 
any    definite  theory  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  sounds  and  forms,  the  author 
being-  more  anxious  to  exhibit  the  actual  state  of  the  language,  than  to  speculate  on 
its  earlier  stages  ;  yet  with  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  and  his 
unsurpassed  judgment,  he  could  not  fail  to  cite  many  striking  and  just  analogies 
from   the  kindred  languages  which  throw  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  Hebrew. 
Ewald,  whose  grammatical  works  are  unrivalled  among  Semitic  writings  for  their 
insight  into  the  living  force  of  language  as  expressing  the  ideas  of  the  speakers, 
and     for  their  philosophic  treatment  of  the  present  relations  and  significance  of  its 
forms,  was  hampered  in  his  discussion  of  the  development  of  individual  sounds  and 
formaLtive  elements,  by  his  theory,  to  which  he  clung  through  life,  that  Hebrew 
itself    in  its  present  form  stands  nearest  to  the  primitive  Semitic  tongue,  and  there- 
fore   t*as  but  little  need  of  elucidation  in  these  matters  from  the  cognate  languages. 
This    is  the  chief  fault  of  Ewald's  Lehrbuch,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author, 
tnougrh  a  great  philologist  and  the  most  philosophical  and  penetrating  of  German 
^enr*  itic  grammarians,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  great  etymologist  or  glottologist. 
*  n<^      sixth  edition  of  his  Ausfiihrliches  Lehrbuch  appeared  in  1855,  the  seventh  in 
!**^3^.   the  eighth  and  last  in  1870.    In  1861,  Olshausen  produced  a  remarkable  gram- 
fnar*»    designed  to  oppose  the  system  of  Ewald,  especially  in  the  views  held  by  the 
.    *^w  as  to  the  historical  relations  between  the  Hebrew,  the  kindred  dialects,  and 
e  *^iother-tongue.    He  maintains  that  the  Hebrew  sprang  from  a  language  which 
Was     ^  "  twin-sister  of  the  Arabic,"  and   therefore  the  Arabic  must  be  the  great 
f   Ux~<^e  of  material  that  will  clear  up  and  bring  out  correctly  the  earlier  Hebrew 
rr5~*  ^  which  determine  so  much  the  aspect  of  the  language  in  literary  times.     In 
rai^i»g  himself  of  this  principle,  and  in  laboring  to  present  more  clearly  the  growth 
t,    **"fc^  sounds  and  formative  elements  from  their  prior  stages,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
1*^*-       he  was  generally  more  successful  than  Ewald,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
«    °^*r  that  even  as  far  as  his  treatise  goes  (he  did  not  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
^r  **  ^,5*x),  ft  ought  to  be  held  more  valuable,  on  the  whole,  than  the  work  of  the  latter. 
t«     ^"*\  in  this  special  regard  his  views  were  false  and  partial.    In  making  Arabic 
»y^     ^orm  for  Semitic  morphology,  he  committed  an  error  as  grave  in  its  sphere  as 
^*     of  Schultens   and  his  school  in   the  province  of  Semitic  lexicography  and 
:sis.     Arabic  does  not  contain  all  the  Proto-Semitic  forms ;  nor  docs  it  always 
-Sent  in  their  primitive  aspect  what  it  does  preserve.    Moreover,  he  necessarily  fell 
T^*o  error  from  another  danger.    Arabic  has  plainly  developed  new  sounds  and  new 
^**ms,  as  well  as  a  vast  multitude  of  roots  unknown  to  the  primitive  Semites.    But 
^^ese  sounds  and  forms  Olshausen  took  to  be  the  prototypes  of  Hebrew  phenomena. 
yhcre  is  not,  in  fact,  any  one  of  the  four  great  Semitic  divisions  which  does  not  throw 
■ight  on  the  Hebrew  in  this  department.    The  work  thus  taken  up  and  disposed  of  by 
Olshausen  in  such  an  off-hand  style  can   only  be  properly  done   when    all  the 
dialects  are  compared,  and  the  Proto-Semitic  forms  from  which  those  of  the  Hebrew 
arose,  are  eliminated  by  a  profound  and  cautious  induction.     That  the  work  of  Ol- 
shausen should  have  been  so  much  deferred  to  in  Germany,  shows  that  even  there 
comparative  Semitic  study  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
This  review  of  some  of  the  differential  features  of  the  leading  grammars  of  Ger- 
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many  is  necessary  to  make  the  reader  understand  the  position  assumed  by  our; 
with  relation  to  the  same  questions.     He  stands  professedly  midway  between  Ei 
and  Olshausen,  putting  Hebrew  more  on  a  level  with  the  other  dialects  as  repi 
ing  the  primitive  speech,  and  denying  the  exclusive  sufficiency  of  Arabic    He 
dently  shows,  however,  a  preference  in  general  for  the  views  of  Olshausen  in  mat 
of  detail,  and  sometimes  follows  him  when  he  is  grossly  wrong.     Before  taking 
the  special  points  we  think  worthy  of  criticism,  we  ought  to  speak  of  the  general  p 
and  most  striking  features  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  most  acceptable  features  of  the  Lchrbuch  is  its  admirable  clearnes^^    jn 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  system  and  of  all  its  parts,  so  that  the  doctrine  of      ^  |^e 
book  as  well  as  its  value  can  be  apprehended  in  a  very  short  time.     No  less  pr^-a^c- 
worthy  is  the  judicious  distribution  of  its  matter,  that  which  is  subordinate    arid 
merely  illustrative  being  never  found  in  the  large-type  paragraphs.     Thus  the  Work 
is  almost  an  ideal  for  convenience,  and,  as  a  practical  book  of  reference  or  instruc- 
tion, would  be  found  much  more  manageable  than  Ewald  or  Olshausen.    As  to  t:fie 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  subject,  however,  we  must  say  that  we  prefer  that    of 
Ewald  with  its  severely  logical  and  profound  development  of   principles.    In  *.hkc 
order  of  treatment,  Stade  follows  Olshausen  in  making  the  subject  of  noun-fonr* na- 
tion precede  that  of  the  verb.     We  doubt  the  propriety  of  this.     It  is  questiona 
on  the  score  of  practical  utility,  and  still  more  so  on  the  ground  of  logical 
Of  late  it  has.become  the  fashion  to  say  that  in  Semitic  the  noun  preceded  the  Tr^-"t>* 
as  in  Indo-European  the  verb  preceded  the  noun.     Strictly  speaking,  it  isprobafc^*^ 
that  neither  preceded  the  other,  but  that  the  first  sentences  contained  both ; 
rather,  that  in  the  earliest  affirmations  a  verbal  noun  or  noun  of  action  (the 
infinitive)  united  the  functions  of  both.    However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain 
the  verb  was  the  first  to  attain  its  full  development,  and  the  study  of  the  language- 
made  more  intelligible  and  enjoyable  if  that  which  is  first  in  the  order  of  growth 
thought  is  put  first  in  order  of  treatment.    This  inversion  seems  to  be  the  only  ii 
portant  detect  in  the  book,  viewed  as  a  manual  for  the  early  student.    The  classi- 
cal ions  made  are  striking,  lucid,  and  easily  remembered,  and  even  the  printing 
a  real  delight  to  the  eye— a  matter  calling  for  special  mention  in  a  German  bod 
The  remarks  to  be  further  made  will  concern  the  correctness  of  the  treatise  main»-  *^ 
on  theoretical  questions. 

We  have  said  that  the  author,  while  following  Olshausen's  methods  in  the 
seeks  to  use,  for  the  elucidation  of  Hebrew  matters,  not  only  the  Arabic,  but  aL 
other  Semitic  languages.     In  this  he  has  improved  greatly  on  Olshausen.    We  n( 
with  special  approval  the  use  made  not  only  of  the  Aramaic,  but  also,  particularly* 
of  the  Phoenician  and  Moabitic  dialects.    But  he  has  unaccountably  failed  io  empl  ^^9 
the  Assyrian,  except  very  rarely,  and  then,  evidently,  at  second-hand.     No  critic^^^ 
and  historical  grammarian  of  Hebrew  can  afford  to  do  this ;  and  his  work 
thereby  not  only  in  theoretical  completeness,  but  also  in  accuracy  of  statement 

The  treatise  begins  with  an  introductory  chapter  of  twenty-two  pages  upon 
Hebrew  language  in  general.     In  this  the  author  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  the 
nate  languages  as  they  bear  upon  the  Hebrew.     He  offers  the  old  division  11 
North-Semitic  and  South-Semitic  tongues.     There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  tb»« 
distinction  is  valid  ;  but  it  is  now  doubtful  if  it  ought  to  be  retained,  at  least, 
out  important  qualifications,  which  the  author  does  not  furnish.     Prof.  Stade 
of  these  divisions  as  forming  two  great  branches  of  the  parent  stem.    The  phi 
ology  is  misleading,  and  we  more  than  suspect  that  the  author  misses  the  truth  of 
the  matter.     The  implication  is,  that  all  the  dialects  of  Semitic,  except  the  Arab*^ 
and  Ethiopic,  represent  a  language  spoken  long  by  one  family  after  the  ArabO" 
Ethiopic  was  separated  from  the  parent  stock.    This  cannot  be  proved,  and 
improbable.    The  Assyrio-Babylonian,  the  Aramaic,  and  the  Hebraic  dialects 
semble  one  another  more  in  the  fact  that  they  have  all  undergone  more  or  less  degeo- 
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eration  from  the  primitive  type,  than  in  the  matter  of  primal  and  distinctive  elements. 
The  Assyrio-Babylonian,  moreover,  while  resembling  Hebrew  most  closely,  has 
nearly  as  many  essential  associations  with  Arabic,  and  differs  from  Aramaic  much 
more   seriously  than  it  does  from  either  of  the  others,  thus  showing,  along  with 
other  evidences,  which  we  cannot  here  adduce,  that  there  are  really  four  great  divi- 
sions of  Semitic  speech.    But  we  really  think  it  a  serious  defect  in  Dr.  Stade  that 
m   this  discussion,  so  full,  and,  in  many  respects,  so  admirable,  he. should   have 
ignored    the  Assyrio-Babylonian  almost  completely.     A  few  hours'  study  of  its 
features  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  its  very  great  value  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, and  would  have  prevented  our  author  from  making  the  statement,  which  is 
strange  enough  on  all  grounds,  that  "  the  Aramaic  is,  of  all  the  Semitic  languages, 
the  most  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  "  (p.  6).     But  we  cannot 
pursue  this  interesting  subject  further  in  this  place.    We  will  only  say,  that  in  gen- 
eral, Dr.  Stade  seems  not  to  be  aware  what  linguistic  elements  furnish  the  true 
criteria  of  closest  affinity  between  related  dialects.     In  this  special  connection  it 
ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  of  the  phenomena  cited  (p.  7)  as  showing  the  close 
relations  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  none  are  fundamentally  important,  and  the  two 
roost  striking  are  of  no  value  at  all.    The  aspiration  of  the  mutes,  as  a  reference  to 
Ewald  would  have  shown  [Lehrbuch,  8.  Ed.,  p.  124),  appears  in  several  languages 
48  diverse  as  possible  from  one  another,  and  in  this  relation  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Hebrew  was  simply  influenced  by  the  Aramaic  in  its  neighborhood  ;  while 
*n*  tendency  to  drop  or  assimilate  the  letter  n  in  a  mixed  syllable  appears  also  in 
Assyrian. 

before  leaving  the  question  of  elucidation  from  the  Assyrian,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  treatment  of  the  imperfect  verbs  historically  might  have  been  immensely 
|m  proved  by  a  comparison  with  the  forms  of  that  language,  which  is  here  specially 
instructive.  At  §159  he  might,  with  its  light,  have  written  much  more  luminously 
<**  causative  stems.  At  §  168  (cf.  161  a)  he  might  have  adduced  from  the  Assyrian 
ne  only  existing  parallel  for  the  use  of  the  Niphal  as  a  pure  passive,  supplanting  the 
proper  passive  of  the  Kal.  In  general,  we  may  say,  the  treasures  of  the  Assyrian ' 
are  Used  scarcely  at  all,  and  in  the  few  instances  we  have  noted,  rather  in  the  inter- 
*st  of  single  words,  than  for  the  clearing  up  of  forms  or  in  the  exposition  of  princi- 

yOj  ^See  8  I71'  4  ;  I77  b '  I79'  2 ;  362  *)' 

V^e  had  noted  many  things  that  seemed  worthy  of  comment,  but  lack  of  space 

*?'  compel  us  to  allude  briefly  to  only  a  few.    The  treatment  of  the  primitive  types 
ro°t*structure  is  good,  and  his  remark  (§  12,  note)  that  we  must  not  hold  that  all 
u     Xvere  oncc  hiliteral  is  a  much-needed  caution.    At  §  63  he  is  probably  wrong 
.    "Riding  (with  Olshausen)  that  Hebrew  had  once  the  Arabic  gh  as  a  fixed 
h*V*e  sound.    The  sound  of  y  probably  varied  in  certain  words  and  in  certain 
-.    ^tieis.    The  other  development  was  peculiar  to  the  Arabs  among  all  the  Semites. 
w    m  ^mc  stricture  applies  to  a  supposed  regular  double  pronunciation  of  the  j^. 
*s  wrong  in  claiming  in  §  70  a  that  a  syllable  cannot  begin  or  end  with  two  con- 
jl   ^^ts,  making  the  punctuators  responsible  for  the  common  misunderstanding  on 
^     ?^b>ject.  In  §  63  (cf.  35  a)  he  makes  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  serious  plun- 
ks lr*   asserting  (after  Olshausen)  that  the  sound  of  d  had  once  disappeared  from  the 
^  *^**^|*e,  being  displaced  by  6.    His  arguments,  for  this  theory  are  partial  and 
l£e    *"**cial,  and  its  falsity  is  easily  proved.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that  d,  outside  of 
tn       €>**€-syllabU  only,  had  an  obscure  sound  which  easily  ran  into  6,  but  elsewhere 
jH     **  Remained      Here  one  of  the  Teutonic  phenomena  would  be  of  good  service  as 
^  -  *  r^tive.     The  Anglo-Saxon  a  unaccented  becomes  through  precession  an  ot 
j.     ^**    is  often  heard  in  English.    But  neither  Anglo-Saxon  nor  English  ever  lost 
^^xjnd  of  &  (March,  p.  26). 
^^    the  origin  of  yy  roots  the  true  view  is  doubtless  taken  when  the  author  says 
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(§  143  a)  that  the  biliteral  form  is  the  older ;  and  in  general  he  seems  to  have » 
just  conception  of  the  process  of  root-formation.    In  §§  144- 147,  he  gives  some 
cious  remarks  on  the  development  of  secondary  from  primary  roots.    The  exampl 
given  as  proofs  are,  however,  not  always  correctly  chosen,  and  the  list  of  soun 
used  as  determinatives  is  incomplete.     For  example,  he  gives  only  ^  and  *|  as  p 
fixed    gutturals,  whereas  both  pj  and  y   are  found  as    predeterminatives. 
root  £"1  t0  be  high,  shows  secondaries  that  may  furnish  examples  for  all  the  gu 
turals.    The  first  class  that  he  gives  of  indeterminatives,  or  inserted  secondar-x: 
formative  letters,  namely,  the  so-called  vibration -sounds,  has  probably  no  existence 
The  examples  he  alleges  of  J  and  -j  being  so  used  are  fanciful  and  preposterous 
At  §  341^.  we  have  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  remains  of  case-endings  in  Hebrew; 
though  here,  as  in  the  subject  of  noun-stems  with  suffixes,  there  is  a  good  deal  th 
is  speculative  and  to  be  read  with  caution.     The  same  remark  applies  to  his  trea 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  verb  and  the  development  of  its  forms  in  §  381, 
cf.  478^".     The  reader  is  to  be  particularly  cautioned  against  accepting,  on  t 
word  of  the  author,  the  theory  that  all  the  persons  of  the  Perfect  and  Imperii 
were  originally  nothing  but  nouns.    One  or  two  errors  as  to  single  words  may 
mentioned.  ^3  (§  141,  2)  does  not  come  from  a  demonstrative,  but  from  a  predic 

tive  root ;  nor  is  it  (§  145  &)  —  tantan,  as  though  reduplicated  from  the  prima 
tan.     The  n  is  simply  a  predeterminative.     *p  J^'ft  (§  ^2)  is  probably  a  reflexi 

secondary  stem,   but  not  causative  reflexive.     It  is  altogether  improbable  tl 
fHPnW  ^  f*9)  1S  a  Quac^"nteral  developed  from  the  root  *|fl)>p  with  inserteo^K_       /. 

•  •  •  «* 

It  is  most  likely  of  Akkadian  origin,  meaning  the  light-bringer. 

The  writer  is  always  sure  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinions.  "  We  know, 
says,  "  that  this  book  (Daniel)  was  written  not  during  the  Exile  in  Babylon, 
about  167  in  Palestine"  (p.  8).      He  is  certain  (§  155  a)  that  i^BD  Ez*  xxvi"- 

and  iJ^fipTa^  Ps-  bexxviii,  17,  are  typographical  errors. 

•  :  •  J.  F.  McC— 

Several  important  notices,  already  prepared,  are  deferred  for  want  of  space, 
considerable  number  of  valuable  books  reached  us  too  late  to  be  reviewed  in  t_ 
present  number ;  for  them  we  make  acknowledgment  to  the  authors  or  publishers 
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I. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  HUMANITY  ON  EARTH. 

HE  would  be  a  bold  thinker  who  should  undertake  to  fore- 
tell the  fortunes  and  the  state  of  an  American  Republic 
**  v^  or  ten  centuries  hence : — who  should  attempt  not  only  to  de- 
Scfibe  the  type  or  types  of  government  which  may  then  exist 
**^re,  but  also  to  delineate  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  men 
ar*cl  women  of  that  distant  era,  the  social  life  of  the  period, 
^^  grade  of  development  and  of  civilization  which  our  hu- 
'^^nity  will  then  have  attained  on  this  broad  and  elect  con- 
**rxcnt.     How  much  bolder  would  he  be  who,  in  full  view  of 
***e  present  medley  of  antagonistic  elements,  religious,  polit- 
l^a»lf  social,  in  European  society  and  life,  should  propose  to 
tell  us  what  Europe  will  have  become,  after  the  agitations  and 
*V*e  mutations    of   the   next  thousand  years !     Bolder    still 
"Would  he  be  deemed  who  should  attempt  to  prognosticate  the 
future  at  that  distant  period,  not  of  any  single  nation  or  con- 
tinent, but  of  all  the  continents  and  all  the  races  of  mankind  : 
w**o   should  assume  to  say  what  this  world,  in  its  controlling 
elements  anc^  tendencies,  its  prevailing  spirit  and  principles 
a.n  ^i  life,  will  be  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten  more  centuries  of  ac- 
t*Wty  and  of  growth.     But  would  not  he  be  boldest  of  all — 
aa,ri  rig  beyond  all  comparison — who  should  venture  to  prophesy 
Cc>r*Oerning  the  career  and  development  of  our  humanity,  not  for 
. n  V    such  given  period  however  prolonged,  but  down  to  the 
/^^     century  and  the  last  hour  of  recorded  time :  unfolding 
^*^>re  our  vision  that  ultimate  issue  in  which  the  whole  of  hu- 
^*x  life  on  earth  shall  be  consummated,  in  the  decisive  day 
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when  God  shall  sum  up  all  earthly  things  in  His  own  comj*-- 
hensive  conclusion  ? 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  Bible  professes  to  do :  it 
in  a  word,  the  Book  of  the  Future  of  Humanity.     With  ref 
ence  to  the  past,  it  may  be  described  as  the  condensed 
the  sublime  biography  of  mankind,  even  from  the  beginnL. 
of  time :  a  complete  record  of  the  origin,  experiences,  de\*-  ^/ 
opments,  and  career  of  the  human  race.     With  reference  to  ^  hie 
present,  it  is  the  one  authoritative  law  and  guide  for  all  m  ^^wif 
furnishing  the  regulative  principles  which  should  control      a]/ 
human  activities,  and  breathing  forth  a  spirit  which — wer^   it 
everywhere  admitted — would  transform  man    into  an  angj-el, 
and  change  our  world  into  a  paradise  of  holiness  and  of  bliss. 
Yet  this  Book  concerns  itself  no  less   closely  or   solemnly 
with  "  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter."     A  singular  ele- 
ment of  prophecy  flows  like  a  silver  stream  throughout  its  vast 
expanse:  now  disclosing  simply  the  future  destinies  of  an  individ- 
ual, a  city  or  a  nation :  now  bringing  into  view  the  onward  proc 
sion  of  great  principles  or  tendencies  or  dispensations  :  now 
vealing  in  awful  form  and  coloring  even  the  end  of  earthly  thin 
the  scenes  and  issues  of  the  final  consummation.     In  this 
spect,  as  well  as  in  so  many  others,  the  Bible  is  a  book  without 
an  equal  or  a  parallel.     Neither  the  ancient  dream  of  an  -At- 
lantis, nor  the  ideal  Republic  of  Plato,  nor  the  Utopia    of 
Thomas  More,  nor  any  other  fancy  or  anticipation  in  litera- 
ture, can  be  compared  for  a  moment  in  clearness,  in  breadth, 
in  splendor,  with  its  predictions  concerning  the  future  of  man 
and  of  the  world.     Whether  truthfully  or  falsely,  it  undertakes 
to  tell  us  not  merely  whither  our  humanity  is  to  move  during 
the  successive  generations  and  ages  before  it  on  earth,  but 
also  what  are  to  be  the  laws  and  inspirations  which  shall  con- 
trol that  broad  development,  and  the  grand  result  in  which 
our  race   will  reach   its    "most   consummate   flower."    The 
whole   course  of  mankind  is  herein  most  clearly  described: 
the  end  and  fruition  of  that  course  are  most  elaborately  re- 
vealed. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Bible  stakes  its  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  Book  of  God  for  man,  largely  on  the  his- 
torical verification  of  these  varied  and  comprehensive  pre* 
dictions.     In  the  Mosaic,  and  specially  in  the  prophetical  era, 
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taked  its  claim  upon  Jewish  credence,  not  merely  on  the 
pendous  miracles  which  accompanied  and  endorsed  it,  but 
3  on  the  clear  and  unquestioned  fulfilment  of  its  particular 
>phecies  respecting  individuals  like  Cyrus,  cities  like  Tyre, 
>es  or  nations  like  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  In  the  Mes- 
nic  and  apostolic  era  it  again  rested  the  question  of  its  au- 
snticity,  chiefly  indeed  on  what  our  Lord  himself  did  and 
s,  but  also  largely  on  the  wonderful  verifications  of  proph- 
/seen  in  His  life,  in  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  and  in 
i  supernatural  development  of  His  Church.  So  now  this 
g" ular  Book  consents  to  have  its  right  to  be  received  as  di- 
s,  turn  on  the  exact  and  ever-growing  parallel  between  hu- 
i  history  as  it  transpires,  and  its  recorded  prognostications 

foreshadowings  of  that  history.  It  asks  us  to  compare 
declarations  concerning  the  career  of  humanity,  century 
-ehtury,  with  the  facts  as  they  are  gradually  traced  on  the 
oric  page :  and  then  to  say  whether  any  mind  less  than  di- 
i  could  have  furnished  such  a  delineation,  and  followed  it 
ii  such  a  realization.  The  history  of  the  world  is  contin- 
isly  verifying  the  divine  Word,  not  merely  in  its  predictions, 
:  by  consequence  in  all  its  statements,  and  in  all  its  claims 
human  acceptance. 

We  may  expect  the  Scripture  to  justify  itself  more  and  more 
lclusively  by  this  peculiar  and  supreme  test  of  prophecy, 
ppose  indeed  that  the  world,  as  it  moves  on  toward  some 
destined  close,  should  progressively  develop  a  future  en- 
:ly  different  from  that  foretold  in  the  Bible : — suppose  that 
le  thoroughly  pessimistic  theory  of  humanity  should  turn 

to  be  the  true  one,  and  the  race,  instead  of  rising  into  any 
Hy  worthy  consummation,  should  go  down  at  last  into  some 
itterable  abyss  of  corruption  and  of  misery : — suppose,  even, 
t  the  unfolding  history  of  man  should,  in  fact,  bring  to  light 
providential  ordering  in  things,  and  disclose  nothing  but 

endless  series  of  events,  with  no  worthy  movement,  no 
eloping  purpose,  and  no  adequate  result :  an  unending 
in  of  revolving  occurrences,  bringing  nothing  to  pass,  but 
ply  clattering  on  age  after  age,  without  aim  or  end.  In 
ter  case,  the  claim  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  Book  of  God 
ild  sooner  or  later  be  overthrown  irrecoverably  ;  for  noth- 

is  clearer  to  any  thoughtful  student  of  that  Book,  than  the 
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fact  that  its  predictions  are  in  utter  and  irreconcilable  con- 
trast with  every  such  supposition.     If  such  should  prove    t:o 
be  the  actual  course  and  end  of  man  in  this  world,  not  only 
would  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  be  cast  aside  as  illusive 
but  every  doctrine,  every  precept,  every  asserted  right  to  rule 
in  man  or  over  man,  would  be  swept  away  together.    But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the  Bible  predicts  to-day,  turns  out 
to  be  the  fact  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  years  hence :  if  it  is 
found  that  there  really  is  in  history  just  such  an  order  and  move- 
ment as  this  Book  foretells,  and  if  that  history  should  at  last 
be  crowned  and  glorified  in  just  such  a  consummation  as  this 
Book  promises,  and  the  actual  outcome  of  things  should  star*  d 
forth  before  the  world  as  an  exact  parallel  to  what  was  he 
foretold  a  thousand  ages  previous :  then  at  the  end,  if  neve 
before,  all  men  will  be  compelled  to  say :  It  is  divine !    Tin. 
conclusion    will  be   simply  irresistible.      The    Mind   that  s 
shaped  the  unfolding  future  of  the  world,  must  have  been  t 
same  Mind  that  dictated  this  volume  :  and  the  Mind  that  coie 
thus  both  foretell  and  shape  such  a  vast,  progressive,  glorio 
future,  can  have  been  none  other  than  divine. 

I.  But  what  is  the  sum  of  this  revealed  future,   as  d 
lineated  in  Scripture  ?     What,  according  to  this  witness,  is 
be  the  line  of  historic  development  for  mankind  ?     What,     i  * 
these  inspired  predictions  be  true,  will  be  the  nature  and  co 
tents  of  the  final  consummation  ?     Three  things,  each  wo 
derful  beyond  all  comparison,  seem  to  be  blended  together  i  " 
the  biblical  conception : 

Of  these  the  first  is  a  thoroughly  regenerated  or  renewed 
human  nature.     The  Bible  clearly  foretells  the  fact  of  a  pro- 
found,  comprehensive,  vital  change  as  yet  to  occur,  not  £fl 
here    and    there    an    individual,    but    in    mankind:    not   ^ 
physical  or  constitutional  change  primarily,  but  rather  a  mora/, 
a  spiritual  change,  pervading  all  the  higher  nature,  and  in- 
volving the  complete  and  permanent  rectification  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  throughout  the  world.     It  declares  not  merely      Jj-& 
that  such  a  transformation  as  this  is  possible  even  in  our  de- 
generate human  nature,  and  that  the  divine  Word  and  the  di-      |lt, 
vine  Spirit  are  agencies  adequate  to  produce  it,  but  also  that 
it  is  the  divine  purpose  in  and  through  the  Gospel  to  bring 
this   transformation  to  pass   in  the   heart  of  humanity, -and 
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ally  to  present  the  race  thus  faultless  and  sanctified 
fore  the  throne  of  a  reconciled  God.  It  is  unquestionable 
it  the  Bible  stakes  the  issue  of  its  own  divinity  on  the 
monstrated  ability  of  the  Gospel  to  work  such  a  change  as 
s  in  certain  specific  cases :  the  whole  Christian  scheme  is 
sed  on  tl\p  truthfulness  of  this  assumption.  But  it  is  hardly 
s  obvious  that  this  Book  in  like  manner  claims  to  possess 
ility  to  make  this  change  universal — to  bring  humanity  in 
neral  into  such  an  improved  moral  condition.  If  we  must 
f  that,  in  case  regeneration  be  not  a  fact  in  human  experi- 
ce,  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  from  God ;  much  more  must 
\  say  that  the  fact  of  regeneration  must  ultimately  become 
iversal,  or  the  Scriptures,  which  predict  such  universality, 
e  not  from  God. 

A  regenerate  human  nature,  produced  by  forces  inherent  in 
nristianity  and  essentially  universal,  clearly  stands  out  at  the 
:d  of  things  as  one  vital  element  in  the  consummation  toward 
lich  humanity  is  moving.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  be 
cognized  by  a  thoughtful  and  upright  philosophy  as  meeting 
c  moral  needs  or  satisfying  the  higher  aspirations  of  man- 
nd :  nothing  short  of  this  could  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
e  realizing  on  earth  of  that  promised  age  of  peace  whose 
lite  glories  are  so  strongly  brought  to  view  in  the  later 
-riptures.  How  much  may  be  involved  in  such  renewal  of 
imanity,  or  what  may  be  the  specific  forms  in  which  such 
newal  will  Ynake  itself  apparent  in  that  glorious  era,  it 
)uld  be  difficult  now  to  anticipate.  Much  more  than  all  that 
i  now  indicate  by  such  terms  as  conviction,  or  repentance,  or 
nversion,  may  be  included  in  it :  it  may  carry  in  it  moral 
rotations  and  moral  growths  of  which  the  maturest  saint  is 
rdly  now  conscious :  it  may  include  phases  of  experience 
1  types  of  character  far  beyond  any  now  apparent  in  the  life 
the  Church.  The  regenerative  capabilities  of  the  Gospel 
s  certainly  far  from  being  exhausted :  the  potencies  of  the 
ord  and  the  potencies  of  the  Spirit  may  in  that  era  be  ex- 
ited on  a  scale  quite  above  any  yet  realized  by  man.  What 
w,  sweet,  purer  thoughts  may  then  arise  in  human  con- 
ousness :  what  higher,  more  celestial,  and  blessed  senti- 
tnts  may  then  throb  through  the  renewed  breast  of  human- 
:  what  holier  purposes,  and  larger  capacities  for  effort,  and 
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expanded  ability  to  serve  God  in  all  appointed  spheres 
duty,  may  then  be  developed  under  the  action  of  these  divi 
agencies,  it  is  not  given  to  man  now  to  discern.    It  is  enough 
know  that,  in  that  blessed  age,  human  nature,  so  long  c< 
rupted  and  enfeebled  by  sin,  will  be   renewed,  regeneral 
sanctified.  ^ 

As  a  consequence  of  this  vital  transformation  in  humanity  jfoy, 
the  Bible  clearly  predicts  a  coVresponding  change  in  hums  -^nan 
society : — such  a  reorganization  of  that  society,  on  the  bas  j$;s 
of  this  spiritual  renewal,  as  shall  progressively  include  ;        a// 
usages;  principles,  arts,  institutions,  governments ;    and  sh   ^mall 
finally  work  out  a  structural  and  organic,  as  well  as  individu      ^/, 
regeneration  for  the  world.     How  far  that  world  now  is  frcz^m 
any  such  organic  process  of  renewal  according  to  the  divl  Mie 
ideal  set  forth  in  Scripture : — how  vast,  complex,  and  diffic^jJt 
such  a  process  must  be  in  such  a  world  as  this,  we  may     "to 
some  extent  conceive,  though  we  can  hardly  comprehend  t 
methods  to  be  employed  in  it,  or  imagine  the  completene 
and  the  glory  of  the  result.     Yet  the  Christian  Revelation 
affirms  that  such  a  reconstructive  process  is  going  on,  and  thsLt 
such  a  result  will  eventually  be  realized.    The  Christian  schem^ 
not  only  declares  its  intention  and  aim  to  establish  among  nv 
such  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  also  asserts  that  such  a  kin 
dom  will,  in  fact,  be  established,  and  such  a  social  revolut'u 
be  consummated,  in  some  grand  earthly  hereafter. 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture  which  the  Bible  paints;  of  a  socie 
thus  renovated  organically,  and  thus  brought  into  more  th; 
paradisiac  purity  and  blessedness : — a  state  of  things  of  whi^*-1 
the  bright  vision  of  Milton,  as  he  contemplates  the  morn  of  tin*  ^ 
Nativity,  is  only  an  imperfect  emblem.    In  that  fair  era,  all  tt» 
customs  and  usages  of  the  world,  now  so  often  tributary 
the  diffusion  and  the  sway  of  sin,  will  be  sweetly  subordinate 
to  the  prevalent  authority  of  the  divinest  virtue.     In  that  e 
all  the  arts,  instead  of  ministering  to  the  vanities  and  passio 
of  men,  will  become  true  servitors  of  religion,  true  ministrarx  ^ 
at  the  altar  of  devotion.     In  that  era  the  principles  that  nm  X 
in  all  the  social  fellowships  of  life,  the  laws  that  order  muti* 
relations   and   obligations,  will  be  drawn  entirely  from  tin 
divine  Word,  and  infused  into  men  through  the  divine  Spiri 
In  that  era,  the  governments  of  men  will  be  sanctified  throug 
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the  supreme  authority  of  the  Gospel ;  the  administration 
I  affairs  in  capital  and  court  will  be  thoroughly  Chris- 
d ;  and  in  the  words  of  prophecy,  the  kingdoms  of  this 
will  have  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of 
irist.  Organically,  as  well  as  individually,  humanity  is 
)  be  redeemed  and  restored;  and  over  all  Immanuel  is 
n  supreme. 

biblical  delineation  fairly  justifies  the  raising  of  a  third 
»n,  whether  this  grand  spiritual  and  social  renovation 
t  be  accompanied  by  some  corresponding  changes  in  the 
:self,  fitting  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a  race  thus  individually 
ganically  restored.  The  Bible  seems  not  indistinctly 
it  forward  to  such  a  physical  rejuvenescence  of  the 
n  connection  with  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  We 
>n  its  authority  that  this  earth  was  once  judicially  cursed 
mnt  of  man — so  changed  in  its  structure  and  phenomena 
idicate  in  every  part  the  divine  displeasure  with  human 
•ession :  bringing  forth  everywhere,  in  mute  rebuke,  the 
that  were  to  scourge  man  and  the  burdensome  disabil- 
hich  in  countless  forms  were  to  try  and  discipline  him 
sin.  Does  not  Paul  seem  to  point  forward  to  a  corre- 
ng  process  of  restoration,  by  which  the  creation  now 
ng  together  in  sympathetic  pain,  and  waiting  patiently 
elivered,  shall  yet  share  in  the  higher  life  that  shall  be 
1  to  our  humanity?  And  does  not  Isaiah,  in  the  vivid 
s  he  has  drawn  of  the  fir-tree  supplanting  the  brier,  of 
derness  blossoming  as  the  rose,  of  the  leopard  lying 
irith  the  kid,  of  a  placid  age  where  nothing  shall  hurt 
roy,  seem  in  like  manner  to  tell  us  of  a  material  world 
ore  beautified  and  restored  as  byadivine  Hand,  until  it 
:s  the  fit  abode  of  a  regenerate,  as  it  is  now  the  fit 
of  an  apostate,  race  ? 

ay  be  said  that  such  images  are  to  be  taken  as  meta- 
1  throughout :  that  they  are  simply  the  material  forms 
k  which  He  is 
ty.  Let  it  be 
in  Scripture, 
merely;  but 
he  conception 
,s  one  of  the 
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crowning  issues  in  the  scheme  of  grace  ?     Contemplating  tie 
fact  of  an  actual  degeneration  of  the  earth  on  account  of  tlie 
degeneracy  of  man,  are  we  not  spontaneously  led  to  look 
forward  to  a  corresponding  fact  of  restoration  for  the  creature 
now,  in  apostolic  phrase,  waiting  to  be  delivered?     Does  not 
a  judicial  cataclysm  in  the  interest  of  sin  foretoken  a  gracious 
cataclysm  in  the  interest  of  salvation  ?     And  to  the  believing 
mind,  that  sees  everywhere  a  divine  Hand  holding  all  the 
resources  of  nature  in  its  grasp,  and  turning  them  whitherso- 
ever it  will — a  Hand  that  once  did  actually  modify  the  forces 
and  movements  of  nature,  and  bring  new  shadows  upon  the 
world  as  an  expression  of  divine  wrath  and  divine  sorrow  ove^t" 
human  guilt — what  intrinsic  difficulty  is  there  in  believing  als 
that  the  same  Hand  may  yet  work  graciously  in  these  materi 
elements  until  every  desolate  place  shall  become  a  garde 
and    nature  herself,  restored   to    her   pristine  beauty,  sha-H 
join  all  her  voices  with  those  of  humanity,  in  responsive  lo 
and  adoration  ?     He  who  can  change  man  into  an  angel, 
change  our  earth  into  paradise  again. 

In  these  two  or  possibly  three  generic  aspects,  the  Wox~<3 
of  God  clearly  promises   a   grand   future  for   humanity  on 
earth — a  Millennial  Age  of  truth,  of  righteousness,  of  purity 
and  peace,  incomparably  beyond  the  recorded  experiences,  o*" 
even  the  brightest  dreams  of  mankind.     The  restoration  otf 
our  spiritual  nature  to  more  than  its  primitive   grace  and 
strength,  the  reconstruction  of  human  society  so  that  in  all   Its 
elements  and  developments  it  shall  become  the  very  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  possibly  the  renewal  of  the  earth  we  dwell  in, 
so  that  it  shall  be  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  more  bright  and 
fair  than  the  original  Eden :  these  supernatural  processes  are 
to  go  on  together,  under  the  action  of  forces  already  developed 
or  symbolized  in  the  Gospel,  until  they  eventuate  even  in  that 
New  Jerusalem  which  John  in  prophetic  vision  once  saw  de- 
scending as  from  heaven,  and  dwelling  among  men — the  Civ- 
itas  Dei  within  whose  sacred  walls  our  race  is  at  last  to  dwelL 
Glorious  vision  !  will  it  be  realized  ? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  present  the  specific 
evidence  that  such  is,  in  fact,  the  future  which  the  Bible  prom- 
ises to  mankind.  Such  a  presentation  would  of  itself  require 
an  ample  volume.     That  evidence  lies  partly  in  the  Messianu 
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-promises  which  brighten  so  strangely  the  early  dawn  of  the 
race,  and  which  so  singularly  foretell  the  breaking  forth  of  a 
millennial  noontide,  not  for  the  Hebrew  merely,  but  for  man. 
It  lies  partly  in  the  prophetical  declarations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  David  to  Isaiah,  from  Daniel  to  Malachi :  declara- 
tions which  evidently  reach  out  far  beyond  the  Jewish  people, 
and  include  in  their  beneficent  scope  all  nationalities,  all  lands, 
all  dispensations.     It  rests  largely  on  the  striking  affirmations 
of  our  Lord — in  aphorism,  in  parable,  in  simple  suggestion, 
respecting  a  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness,  wide  as  the 
world  in  its  sphere,  and  bearing  in  its  hand  all  possible  bless- 
ing and  hope  for  mankind.     It  also  lies  largely  in  what  the 
apostles  were  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  affirm  concerning  the 
future  of  the  world : — in  the  sublime  prophecies  of  Paul,  and 
in  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  seer  of  Patmos.     It  lies  inci- 
dentally in  the  declarations,  the  aspirations,  the  efforts,  and 
hopes  of  the  apostolic  Church  :  and  in  the  singular  verification 
°f  all  these  in  the  actual  history  of  that  Church  during  the  first 
supernatural  century.     It  may  be  said  to  lie  also,  as  a  just  in- 
ference, in  the  biblical  conception  of  the  Gospel  itself,  viewed 
a^  a  grand  remedial  measure,  and  of  the  forces  which  are 
divinely  joined  together  in  making  that  Gospel  efficacious  in 
the  world : — forces  whose  potency  is  incapable  of  being  ex- 
^xasted,  and  whose  full  effect  and  influence  can  be  realized 
llx  nothing  less  than  a  regenerated  and  paradisiac  world. 

All   such    scriptural  argumentation   waived,   what  is   here 
c*3limed  is  simply  this :  that  in  the  clear  light  of  Providence 
^•**d  of  history,  on  a  fair  and  thoughtful  examination  of  things 
^s  they  have  been,  and  are,  and  to  our  eyes  seem  likely  to  be, 
*his  scriptural  view  of  the  Future  of  Humanity  amply  justifies 
itself  as  not  merely  in  a  high  degree  probable,  but  even  as 
certain  to  be  realized.     If  human  experience  thus  far  has  not 
afforded  data  from  which  the  events  of  a  hundred  ages  hence 
may  be    scientifically  computed — if  a   reverent   philosophy, 
inquiring  into  the  causes,  the  laws,  and  the  drift  of  our  earthly 
life,  is  not  able  to  determine  exactly  where  and  how  that  life 
will  find  its  consummation,  still  philosophy  and  experience 
may  combine  together  in  furnishing  the  materials  for  at  least 
a  probable  judgment:  they  may  shed  such  light  on  the  prob- 
lem as  shall  enable  us  on  one  side  to  cast  aside  certain  hypoth- 
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It  was  even  affirmed  by  some  successors  of  Volney  that  the 
hie  itself,  regarded  as  an  historical  record  merely,  reveals 
>thing  more  than  this :  that  while  the  doctrine  of  providence 
there  inculcated  as  a  dogma,  the  Scripture  history  is  enough 

itself  to  prove  the  doctrine  untrue.     Reference  was  made 

empires  like  the  Egyptian  or  the  Persian,  coming  into  prom- 
ence,  living  out  their  brief  life,  and  then  changing  into  dust : 
-to  cities  like  Babylon  or  Tyre,  springing  into  splendor,  con- 
ailing  the  world  for  a  time,  and  then  crumbling  into  ruin  : — 

the  Jewish  nation  itself  passing  through  precisely  the  same 
p^riences  as  other  nationalities,  and  at  last  becoming  a 
attered,  fragmentary,  hapless  race.  Nowhere  even  in 
Dly  Writ  do  we  discover,  it  was  said,  any-  historic  evi- 
nces of  a  divine  wisdom  at  work  in  the  affairs  of  men,  or 

any  comprehensive  scheme  and  order  of  things  in  which 
ise  shifting  affairs  shall  ultimately  be  seen  to  be  obvious, 
butary,  harmonious  elements. 

So  far  as  this  atheistic  theory  claims  to  find  a  warrant  for 
elf  in  the  assumed  confessions  or  contradictions  of  Script- 
^»  the  answer  must  be  a  quick  and  decisive  challenge  of  the 
5^  interpretation  employed.  It  may  justly  be  maintained 
Lt:,  studied  on  a  broader  scale,  the  Bible  as  a  historical  rec- 
i  simply  does  rather  indicate  most  clearly  both  a  realized 
t  of  progress  and  a  divine  law  of  progress :  its  narratives 
men  and  nations,  not  contradicting,  but  abundantly  con- 
riing  its  doctrinal  affirmations.  The  biblical  evidences  of 
-ii  a  providential  ordering  and  movement  are  too  abundant 
fc>e  enumerated  here  ;  but  the  general  fact  must,  in  the  es- 
tate of  any  thorough  student  of  Scripture,  be  quite  beyond 
^stion.  And  if  to  this  be  added  the  direct  teaching  of  the 
*le  as  to  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  God,  as  to  His 
r^reign  will  and  guidance  in  human  life,  as  to  His  mighty 
i  just  and  beneficent  orderings  of  events  on  earth,  the 
*Vrer  must  be  still  more  immediate  and  decisive.  In  the 
fXt  of  such  teaching  it  is  safe  to  say,  either  that  there  is 
-li  a  providence  at  work  in  the  world,  or  that  the  divine 
**rd  is  wholly  a  delusion. 

vVithout  considering  at  this  point  the  further  proposition  that 
^tory  itself,  apart  from  Scripture,  reveals  the  existence  and 
*tency  of  such   providences,  we  may  pass  to  note  another 
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kindred  theory,  springing  from  the  soil,  not  of  atheism,  but  ^ni  h 
of  materialism:  a  theory' which  admits  in  some  degree  the  ^fe 
general  fact  of  a  progressive  order  in  history,  but  maintains  22  con 
that  such  order  is  due  exclusively  to  physical  or  other  nat-  r  ^ 
ural  causes,  rather  than  to  religious  agencies.  This  theory  2t  jorT 
sometimes  even  extols  the  manifest  progress  in  human  his-  ^  0f 
tory,  and  spreads  out  in  large  and  imposing  array  the  various  ^7rJti\ 
forces,  material  and  intellectual  and  social,  out  of  whose  com-  imt'\ 
bined  action  that  progress  is  supposed  to  flow.  It  even  as-  j-^ 
sumes  both  to  furnish  the  only  explanation  possible  in  the 
case,  and  to  be  alike  the  exponent  and  the  chief  agent 
in  such  human  advance.  It  boldy  excludes  the  super- 
natural from  the  field  of  history,  and  remands  God  to  some 
lofty  isolation  where  indeed  He  may  contemplate,  but  mean- 
while does  not  control  this  grand  earthly  evolution.  And  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  serious  hin- 
drances to  true  progress  in  this  day,  is  the  prevalence  of  such 
materialistic  conceptions  of  history,  expounded  in  able  treat- 
ises, regnant  in  some  popular  reviews,  and  largely  affecting 
the  practical  judgment  of  multitudes  on  many  important 
issues  of  the  time.  If  it  be  an  injurious  error  to  declare 
that  there  is  no  order  or  progress  in  history,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  error  hardly  less  injurious  thus  to  regard  tha.t 
order  and  that  progress  as  traceable  to  natural  causes  only. 

That  no  really  adequate  consummation  for  humanity  can  b< 
counted  upon,  as  the  result  of  such  instrumentalities,  must 
apparent.     A  material  consummation,  in  which  the  earth  w< 
live  in  is  in  the  highest  measure  utilized,  and  in  which  the  ut- 
most limits  of  physical  development  are  reached,  cannot  satosPj/ 
the  demands  even  of  a  materializing  philosophy,  so  long  au^ 
man  himself,  in  the  loftier  elements  of  his  nature,  does  n<^* 
attain  the  largest  growth  and  blessedness  of  which  that  natur-^ 
is  capable.     A  consummation  merely  intellectual  or  aesthetics 
or  one  in  which  the  social  instincts  and  life  of  man  reach  the*-*' 
best  practical  development,  cannot  satisfy,  unless  his  religion ^ 
capabilities  are  brought  into  full  exercise,  and  bloom  into  the**" 
divinest  beauty.      If  his  powers  of  thought  were  trained  to 
their  utmost  capacity ;  if  his  taste,  his  sensibilities,  his  heart 
were  elevated  to  the  completest  degree  of  culture;  if  he  were 
provided  with  a  perfect  social  and  civil  state,  and  the  earth 
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ound  him  were  transformed  into  an  Eden  of  delight,  there 
uld  be  for  him  no  really  satisfying  outcome  of  life,  no  ade- 
late  consummation,  while  his  higher  spiritual  needs  were  un- 
et  and  unfed.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  religion  in 
niie  form  must  enter  as  a  vital  and  central  element  into  any 
ture  of  our  race,  that  can  be  accepted  by  the  mind  as  right 

•  worthy.  To  shut  out  this  highest  factor,  and  to  look  for 
1  issue  that  will  be  adequate  from  the  continuous  action  of 
aterial  or  other  human  forces  alone,  is  certainly  not  philo- 
>phic :  it  savors  rather  of-  a  folly  which  is  as  degenerate  as  it 

unwise. 

The  biblical  doctrine  is  also  confronted  by  another  theory 
fthe  future  which  may  be  termed  the  catastrophic :  a  theory 
hich,  indeed,  differs  from  both  of  the  preceding  in  recogniz- 
ig  religion  as  an  essential  factor  in  all  present,  and  even  in 
1  prospective  development  under  existing  conditions,  but 
hich  holds  that  religion,  even  in  the  form  of  spiritual  Chris- 
anity,  will  never  bring  the  human  race  into  any  such  con- 
lmmation  as  the  world  is  looking  for,  and  as  the  Bible  is  here 
[firmed  to  predict.  It  is  asserted  by  writers  of  this  school 
lat  the  human  race,  even  under  the  influence  of  such  Chris- 
anity,  is  making  no  essential  advance  in  moral  condition  : 
lat  the  Christian  scheme  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much 
tore  than  it  has  done  already ;  that  even  under  its  influence 
umanity  is  the  rather  growing  worse  and  worse ;  and  that 
le  end  of  the  present  order  of  things  will  be,  not  a  consum- 
ption, but  rather  a  catastrophe,  in  which  wrath  and  judgment 
rid  flame  will  finally  sweep  aside  the  larger  portion  of  a  race 
rhich  even  the  Gospel  seems  unable  radically  to  improve. 
)n  this  theory  the  future  of  humanity  can  in  no  sense  be  re- 
arded  as  an  orderly  progression  under  the  action  of  forces 
Iready  existing,  and  especially  of  the  forces  actually  employed 
i  the  Gospel.  Convulsions,  earthquakes,  retributions,  are 
)  take  the  place  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  as  agents  in 
nproving  mankind ;  and  the  issue  of  their  action  is  not  a 
ne  restoration  of  human  nature  or  of  human  society,  or  the 
snewal  of  a  sinful  earth,  but  rather  the  rescue  of  some  propor- 
on  of  that  race,  amid  the  smiting  and  overthrow  of  the  vast 
unainder. 

•  Without  bringing  this  catastrophic  theory  to  the  test  of 
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Scripture,  we  may  measure  it  sufficiently  by  what  we  kncr 
Providence  as  revealed  in  the  actual  career  of  humanity,  Sfc_j; 
especially  as  presented  in  the  records  of  historical  Christianf  -£y 
It  is  a  species  of  Christian  Volneyism  ; — not,  indeed,  denyi 
the  existence  of  God  or  the  divine  relations  to  humanity,  n 
expressly  questioning  the  doctrine  of  a  providential  order  arxd 
potency  in  the  world,  yet  regarding  the  movements  of  Provi- 
dence as  a  series  of  experiments  and  even  of  failures,  and  co. 
templating  in  the  end  an  issue  which  seems  as  derogatory 
the  divine  wisdom  and  love  as  it  is  destructive  to  the  best 
hopes  of  man.  The  answer  of  fact  is  conclusive  against  it 
What  we  perceive  of  the  nature  and  adaptations  of  Christianity 
as  a  moral  force,  unexhausted  and  exhaustless  :  what  we  kno%**r 
of  the  actual  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  past:  what\nr« 
know  of  its  present  position  and  influence  and  prospects  : 
what  we  know  of  its  demonstrated  capacity  to  work  out  th.« 
completest  spiritual  renovation  in  man  and  in  society, — aJl 
conspire  to  assure  us  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  vast  final  cata- 
clysm in  which  the  present  order  of  things,  Christianity  in- 
cluded, shall  be  engulfed  in  an  abyss  of  vengeance,  is  alike 
unwarranted  and  illusive. 

III.  In  presenting  more  specifically  the  evidence  of  provi- 
dence and  history  in  favor  of  the  biblical  conception  of  the 
future,  as  against  all  such  theories,  we  may  start  from  the 
cardinal  proposition  that  God  must  be  conducting  our  race 
toward  some  adequate,  satisfying,  sublime  result.  If  there  be 
a  God,  He  must  be  a  Being  capable,  not  merely  of  foreseeing 
all  that  is  to  come  to  pass  in  the  progressing  career  of  human- 
ity, but  also  of  determining  and  controlling  the  vast,  complex 
succession  of  events  in  that  career.  To  conceive  of  Him  a£ 
either  ignorant  of  the  future,  or  unable  to  control  it,  would  b^ 
fatally  derogatory  to  the  idea  of  Him  as  divine.  But  not  only 
must  He  be  capable  of  thus  foreseeing  and  predetermining^ : 
He  must  in  some  sense  actually  foreknow  and  control.  Be 
must  plan,  order,  rule ;  and  the  result,  as  it  is  progressively 
evolved,  must  exhibit  in  every  part  His  capacity  to  plan,  orderi 
rule.  Whatever  difficulties  we  may  encounter  in  framing" 
such  a  conception,  or  whatever  mysteries  may  seem  to  us  to 
encircle  the  actual  developments  of  such  providence,  we  can- 
not throw  aside  the  conception  itself  without  plunging  into  the 
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5S  of  atheism  with  Volney,  or  yielding  ourselves  to  the 
upting  influences  of  some  kindred  delusion.  There  must 
a  Providence — wise,  foreseeing,  beneficent,  and  sover- 
i — or  there  is  no  God. 

Waiving  any  further  statement  of  the  general  doctrine  of 
ridence,  we  may  safely  affirm  that,  if  there  be  such  prov- 
ice,  man  must  be  included  in  it,  and  his  earthly  career  from 
beginning  to  the  close  must  be  one  of  its  sublimest  expres- 
is.  Such  is  the  position  of  man  in  nature,  and  such  are 
relative  capabilities  and  worth,  that  a  providence  which  did 
specifically  include  man,  or  which  was  not  administered 
afically  in  the  interest  of  man,  would  hardly  be  worthy  of 
name.  Such  also  are  the  peculiar  relations  of  man  as 
le  in  the  image  of  God  to  the  great  Author  of  his  being, 
such  the  peculiar  value  of  man  as  an  immortal  spirit,  that 
cannot  for  a  moment  conceive  of  a  providence  which  does 
concern  itself  with  man,  even  primarily  and  chiefly.  For 
£  claim  could  any  actual  providence  have  on  human  respect 
confidence,  which  was  occupied  with  grasses  and  flowers, 
nth  revolving  masses  of  matter  set  in  rhythmic  order  in 
skies,  but  which  left  man  out  of  the  account,  and  made  no 
rision  for  that  future  in  which  man  is  to  circle  when  all 
e  material  things  have  perished,  and  the  very  stars  have 
n  forever  from  their  places  in  the  heavens  ?  And  what 
ible  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  creation  of  man  by 
hand  of  such  providence,  of  his  perpetuation  through 
ridence,  and  of  his  tributary  activities  in  providence,  if 
e  be  after  all  for  him  no  real,  adequate,  satisfying  future 
d  by  providence  ? 

"  it  be  said  that  the  plan  of  God  in  nature  appears  to 
Jve  no  progress,  and  be  moving  forward  to  no  definite 
summation — that  nature  rather  seems  to  be  an  endless 
•tition  of  the  old,  with  no  organic  advance,  the  answer 
t  be  that  this  lies  in  the  very  constitution  of  a  material  or 
sical  system,  while  movement,  progress,  growth,  rather 
l  such  repetition,  lie  in  the  very  nature  of  moral  beings 
i  as  man.  If  it  be  said  that  the  divine  plan — should  there 
)ne — hardly  appears  to  be  unfolding  itself  in  fact : — that 
world  goes  on,  cycle  after  cycle,  with  little  else  than  repe- 
in  and  reproduction,  the  answer  must  be  that  some  prog- 
2 
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ress  at  least  is  historically  visible ;   and  that  this  progres — 
however  slow  or  small  to  human  vision,  is  always  prophet  z 
of  further  and  better  progress,  and  of  some  truly  grand  resca 
at  last.     Say  what  men  may  about  the  primeval  man  in  1&. 
peculiar  estate :  say  what  men  may  about  golden  periods    i 
the  past  history  of  man  as  sinful,  yet  no  thoughtful  observe 
can  deny  that  the  world  of  to-day  is  better,  in  the  best  senses 
of  that  term,  than  the  world  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  the 
world  at  the  Augustan  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     The  voice  of  history,  when  calmly  heard,  assures  us 
that  God  has  a  plan  for  man,  and  that  He  is  slowly,  but  sure- 
ly, working  out  that  plan  ;  the  voice  of  history  assures  us  that 
this  plan  is  worthy  alike  of  God  and  of  man  as  a  being  made 
in  His  image,  and  created  for  His  glory;  the  voice  of  history 
assures  us  that  in  the  unfolding  of  this  plan  something  higher, 
worthier,  grander,  will  be  continually  revealing  itself;  and  that 
at  last  the  world  and  man  will  together  reach  some  appointed, 
some  adequate  consummation.     To  deny  that  any  such  testi- 
mony can  be  derived  from  history — to  shut  the  eyes  to  all 
signs  of  a  divine  purpose  and  control  in  human  affairs,  and 
either  to  reject  the  conception  of  providence  altogether  with 
atheists,  or  to  misconceive  and  belittle  it  as  the  materialistic 
school  is  doing,  is  certainly  not  a  process  which,  in  view  of 
the  facts,  a  wise,  just  mind  can  approve. 

It  is  another  cardinal  proposition  to  be  noted  here,  that,  in 
the  future  thus  divinely  ordained  for  man,  religion,  and  specif- 
ically historical  Christianity,  seems  destined  to  be  a  central  and 
controlling  force.  This  proposition  is  not  to  be  urged  in  the 
present  discussion  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  though  the 
Bible  abundantly  declares  it.  It  may  be  rested  rather  on  the 
recorded  evidence  of  history  as  to  the  peculiar  capabilities  of  I 
Christianity,  and  on  the  actual  effects  of  Christianity  as  exhib* 
ited  in  human  life.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  relijp00 
must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  potential  factors  in  hu- 
man affairs.  Even  in  its  crudest  forms,  where  it  seems  tob* 
simply  the  outgrowth  of  the  merest  instincts  in  man,  and  * 
not  dignified  by  the  presence  of  aught  that  is  capable  of  cotf* 
manding  his  intelligent  respect  and  adoration,  religion  sdB 
possesses  his  thoughts,  masters  his  feelings,  assumes  control 
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his  life.     What  has  not  religion  wrought  in  the  world  ? 

1 1   lias  changed  social  customs,  moulded  public  as  well  as  indi- 

ciual  character,  dominated  over  the  household  and  the  court 

less  than  the  temple  and  the  altar;  it  has  modified  the 

deepest  characteristics  of  strong  races,  revolutionized  proud 

g-overnments,  stimulated  to  the  grandest  enterprises,  worked 

out  the  largest  changes,  and  more  than  any  other  influence 

that  can  be  named,  swayed  the  life  and  destinies  of  humanity. 

And  all  this  must  be  in  accordance  with  a  divine  purpose  and 

in    harmony  with  some  deep  principle  in  the  constitution  of 

man.     We  can  account  for  it  only  by  supposing  that  man  is 

constitutionally  a  religious  as  truly  as  a  domestic  or  political 

being:  and  that  in  his  development  as  such,  God  has  intended 

that  religion  should  bear  a  most  conspicuous  part. 

All  this  is  specially  true  and  significant  in  the  case  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Tried  by  the  most   comprehensive   and   searching 
tests,  the  Christian  religion  has  shown  itself  to  be  thus  far  the 
strongest  element  in  the  life  of  the  race.    It  has  wrought  more 
changes,  produced  greater  revolutions,  worked  out  larger  re- 
forms, and  more  deeply  affected  the  institutions  and  usages 
as  well  as  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  men  than  any  other 
influence  that  can  be  named.     Its  history,  at  least  since  the 
advent  of  Christ,  has  been  the  history  of  humanity :  for  the 
past  thousand  years  no  agency  has  been  so  potent  in  human 
.affairs ;  at  this  hour,  everything  besides  seems  to  be  bending 
*°  it,  as  the  sheaves  of  his  brethren  bowed  before  the  sheaf 
°'  Joseph.    Thus  far  at  least,  Christianity  is  clearly  first  among 
the  quickening  and  elevating  forces  in  the  life  of  men.    Nor  is 
there  any  present  evidence  that  its  potency  is  as  yet  exhausted. 
Its    sway  seems  rather  to  be  growing  more  imperial,  more 
C0*Hplete;    as  if  its  capacities  to  affect  human  affairs  were 
ra*lier  increasing  than  declining.      Its  sphere  seems  to  be 
st^^dily  growing  wider  and  more  full  of  promise :  its  purposes 
aa<i  aims  are  continually  broadening,  and  to  human  view  seem 
m°re  and  more  likely  to  be  realized.    If  the  apostles  and  their 
^^ociates  could  indulge  any  hope  of  success,  drawn  from  the 
topect  of  the  world  in  their  day,  such  hope  may  be  justified  a 
^Ousand-fold  by  the  present  aspect  of  that  world,  as  studied 
m  relation  to  the  place  and  influence  of  Christianity  within  it. 
■  *  «e  dream  of  their  age  has  already  become  a  fact  in  ours : 
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and  the  dream  of  our  day  is  changing,  even  while  we 
upon  it,  into  a  still  more  glorious  reality. 

Studying  the  problem  before  us  even  in  this  general  aspe^cr^ 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  this  rare  promise    in 
Christianity  will  yet  be  realized,  and  that  the  race  under  its  be- 
nign guidance  will  yet  attain  such  a  blessed  future  as  the  Bible 
seems  to  foretell,  than  to  say  with  Volney  that  all  such  signs 
of  order  or  progress  are  illusive,  or  with  certain  modern  catas- 
trophists  that  the  force  of  the  Gospel  is  exhausted  and  its  mis- 
sion substantially  at  an  end.     But  the  reasonableness  of  such 
an   inference  becomes  still  more  apparent  when  we  inquire 
more  closely  into  the  secret  of  this  amazing  success.    What 
is  that  inherent  potency,  what  are  those   indwelling  forces, 
which  have  given  Christianity  so  prominent  a  place  in  history , 
and  which  seem  to  be  moving  on  with  such  resistless  energy 
toward  universal  influence  ?     Is  it  a  fact  that  these  forces  ar^ 
not  only  unexhausted,  but  inexhaustible  ;  and  have  they  powe* 
to  produce  not  merely  all  that  has  been,  but  all  that  accord- 
ing to  Scripture  shall  be,  down  to  the  end  of  time?    In    a 
word,  is  it  true  that  the  Christian  scheme,  once  planted  in  tfr * 
soil  of  humanity,  can  and  will  grow  on  and  on  till  it  produce* 
a  millennium  on  earth  ? 

A  partial  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  system 
of  truth  embodied  in  Christianity.    Examining  that  system  i*1 
the  light   of  philosophy  alone,  its  substance  and  its  influence 
seem  alike  to  justify  the  largest  anticipations  as  to  its  future 
career  in  the  world.     While  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  the  recorded  effects  of  the  Christian  religion  are  due  only 
to  the  truth  contained  in  it,  it  would  be  a  mistake  still  moi"6 
disastrous  to  say  that  this  truth  has  no  inherent  power  to  con- 
vert and  regenerate  the  world.     The  truths  of  Christianity 
clearly  have  inherent  power :  and  the  mental  and  moral  nat- 
ure of  man  spontaneously  bows  before  their  sway.     Accoufl* 
for  it  as  we  may,  we  cannot  question  the  fact  that  these  truths 
do  singularly  affect  men  of  all  classes,  all  conditions :  that  they 
constrain  all  other  truths  of  like  nature  to  pay  them  tribute  & 
supreme  ;  that  they  both  assume  authority  over  man  and  main- 
tain it :  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  potency 
and  no  successful  rebellion  against  them.  I* 
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The  history  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  is  a  history  of  won- 
lerful  triumphs — of  triumphs  such  as  have  attended  no  other 
system  of  truth  since*  the  world  began.     That  doctrine  has 
conquered  ignorance,  conquered  error,  conquered  the  most  de- 
termined unbelief.  Though  the  heart  of.  man  has  been  arrayed 
against  it,  it  has  subdued  that  heart ;  it  has  quickened  and 
elevated  that  heart,  and  led  it  forward  into  purer  feeling,  and 
a  holier  life.     No  victories  have  been  so  complete,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  beneficent,  as  those  which  this  doctrine  has  won. 
Nor  is  its  capacity  to  win  new  triumphs  in  the  least  impaired : 
it  is  as  potent  now  as  in  the  day  when  Christ  first  committed 
Himself  to  it  as  a  vital  factor  in  His  scheme  for  renovating 
the  world,  or  that  in  which  the  Apostles,  confiding  in  its  power, 
went  forth  to  disciple  humanity.     Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  such  a  system  of  truth  will  suddenly  retire  from  the  world, 
as  from  a  lost  battle  ?     May  we  fancy  that  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, though  it  be  as  strong,  as  vital,  as  beneficent  as  ever, 
is  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  world  before  its  task  is  half  ac- 
complished— before  that  world  has  been  led  to  see  and  to  feel 
its  blessed  presence !     Surely  a  future  produced,  not  by  power 
of  any  sort,  but  by  this  truth,  and  for  it,  is  the  only  future  which 
a  "wise  philosophy  can  regard  as  likely  to  occur ;  if  such  truth 
cannot  win   its   way  to  universal  control,  all  other  agencies 
nUy  well  give  up  the  struggle  in  despair ! 

Associated  with  this  peculiar  system  of  doctrine  we  may 
recognize  as  another  among  the  potencies  working  steadily 
toward  the  biblical  future  we  anticipate,  the  peculiar  spirit  in- 
culcated in  Scripture  and  inherent  in  practical  Christianity. 
That  spirit  is  as  much  a  factor  in  the  development  of  man- 
wnd  as  such  doctrine :  and  we  cannot  account  for  the  his- 
toric career  of  Christianity  without  considering  duly  its 
presence  and  its  power.  What  is  that  spirit  ?  It  has  been 
daimed  that  the  ethical  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  not  superior 
J°  those  of  natural  morality ;  and  that  there  are  even  blemishes 
ln  Christian  ethics  against  which  natural  morality  revolts. 
.  J*  has  been  claimed  that  the  Bible  is,  in  some  of  its  parts,  an 
"^pure  book ;  and  that  its  influence  is  so  far  forth  injurious 
^d  corrupting.  It  has  been  claimed,  on  the  other  side,  that 
*e  moral  temper  inculcated  in  the  Bible  is  one  impossible  of 
a**ainment — one  which  cannot  be  realized  in   the  ordinary 
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life  of  man.  A  thousand  taunts  have  been  hurled  from  vari^ 
ous  quarters  against  this  book ;  taunts  which,  if  they  wem> 
just,  would  have  had  force  enough  wholly  to  arrest  its  inflt^ 
ence,  and  even  to  sweep  this  unique  volume  out  of  sight 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture  survives  as  truly  as  its  dc^ 
trine.  The  Bible  is  found  to  be  not  an  impure  book,  but  t\j 
purest  of  books  and  the  source  of  all  the  whitest,  sweety 
sanctities  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  ethics  of  the  Bibfc 
not  only  justify  themselves  before  the  closest  scrutiny  of  reason 
and  the  moral  judgment :  they  are  not  only  found  to  rise  above 
all  dictates  of  natural  morality  and  all  the  best  moral  aspirations 
of  men  :  they  are  not  only  the  recognized  source  of  the  finest 
systems  of  ethics  and  the  purest  laws  and  the  worthiest  moral 
activities :  they  are  also  regnant  and  supreme  in  their  control, 
and  at  this  moment  they  constitute  the  last  court  of  appeal  on 
earth,  and  become  the  final  judge  in  all  human  conduct  In- 
stead of  being  an  impractical  Book,  moving  in  a  sphere  so 
high  that  man  cannot  follow  it,  and  so  baffling  the  very  desires 
which  it  aims  to  enkindle  in  the  breast,  the  Bible  enters,  both 
quietly  and  imperially,  into  every  human  relation,  breathes  its 
benignant  influence  on  every  connection  and  interest  of  life,  suf- 
fuses humanity  with  both  a  sweeter  grace  and  a  loftier  purpose; 
and  so  rules,  as  no  other  power  has  ever  done,  the  heart  and 
the  career  of  man.  That  spirit  has  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions :  it  has  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  turned  weakness  into  strength,  made  the  valiant 
more  strong :  it  has  breathed  on  the  world,  and  by  that  gentle 
breath  like  the  warm  air  of  spring  has  wrought  changes  in  this 
icy  earth  which  all  the  might  of  the  Caesars  could  never  have 
secured.  Even  to  an  unbeliever,  it  must  sometimes  seem  like 
the  very  Spirit  of  God  thus  entering  into  and  sanctifying  the 
life  of  man. 

Is  this  spirit  dying  out — is  it  even  declining  ?  Is  the  world 
growing  so  corrupt  that  the  sanctifying  temper  of  Christianity 
can  no  longer  move  it,  or  so  elevated  as  no  longer  to  need 
such  assistance  ?  Is  it  not  rather  true  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  social 
and  civil  life  of  man,  in  the  laws  and  the  administration  of  all 
civilized  governments,  in  the  intercourse  of  nation  with  nation, 
and  even  on  the  field  of  battle  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  the  ulti- 
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triumph  of  this  spirit  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
nt :  that  its  capacity  to  win  such  triumph  is  steadily  increasing; 
nd  that  it  has  only  to  go  on,  continuing  to  accomplish  what 
It  is  already  accomplishing,  to  bring  the  entire  race  finally  into 
-willing  subordination  to  itself,  and  so  to  fill  the  world  with  the 
glories  and  the  blessedness  of  its  dominion  ?    To  one  who  duly 
appreciates  the  real  nature  of  spiritual  Christianity,  who  real- 
izes what  Christian  love  is  as  the  fulfilling  of  all  law,  and  who 
has  felt  in  his  own  breast  the  quickening  potency  of  such  love, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  accept  any  other  conclusion.      His 
spontaneous  conviction  must  be :  such  a  spirit  ought  to  rule, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  rule  the  earth ! 

Looking  still  at  the  religion  of  Christ  as  a  providential  and 
historical  fact  simply,  we  may  find  another  of  these  potent  and 
growing  forces  in  the  Christian  Church,  viewed  merely  as  a 
structure  endowed  and  equipped  for  a* specific  purpose.  Say- 
-  ing  nothing  as  to  the  supernatural  origin  or  quality  of  that 
Church,  we  may  point  to  its  continued  existence,  to  its  exten- 
sive and  varied  developments,  to  its  aggregated  and  constantly 
increasing  resources,  to  the  amazing  growth  of  its  influence  in 
the  world,  and  to  its  avowed  aim  and  purpose  yet  to  rule  the 
world.  That  the  Church  exists  in  providence,  and  has  some 
providential  mission  to  fulfil,  seems  as  clear  as  that  man  him- 
self exists  in  providence  and  has  some  providential  mission. 
Even  Hobbesf,  with  his  low  conception  of  the  Church  as  a 
creation  of  the  State,  would  be  willing  to  admit  such  a  prop- 
osition, so  long  as  he  admitted  that  the  State  had  its  origin  in 
God.  The  Church  exists  in  providence  at  least  as  really  as 
the  family  so  exists  ;  and  its  career  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  subject  to  the  ordering  of  providence,  and  as  moving  on 
toward  some  predestined  end.     What  is  that  end  ? 

If  one  who  rejects  the  Scripture  would  admit  the  doctrine 
of  miracles  in  any  form,  he  would  admit  that  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  little  less  than  a  standing  miracle.  As  he 
sees  how  it  has  gone  on  century  after  century,  often  changing 
its  form,  but  never  changing  its  aim :  as  he  sees  it  surviving 
all  the  mutations  of  time  and  the  convulsions  of  empire,  living 
on  serenely  while  everything  about  it  was  perishing :  as  he 
sees  it  ever  rectifying  itself,  improving  its  methods,  gathering 
in  resources  of  every  sort,  cultivating  its  own  capabilities,  until 
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it  becomes,  as  every  thoughtful  observer  knows  it  to  be,  the 
strongest  organization  in  this  world :  as  he  sees  how  stead- 
fastly it  moves  on  toward  what  it  never  hesitates  to  declare  as 
its  true  design — to  subjugate  humanity  to  itself  and  to  make 
the  whole  world  the  Church  of  God : — as  he  sees  all  this,  he 
must  be  not  only  astounded  at  the  providential  miracle  thus 
brought  to  light  in  the  actual  career  of  the  Church,  but  also 
assured  that  it  will  ultimately  reach  the  sublime  result  toward 
which  he  sees  it  to  be  ever  aspiring.  The  regeneration  of  hu- 
manity, the  renovation  of  society,  and  even  the  renewal  of  the 
earth,  so  far  at  least  as  a  regenerated  race  of  men.  might 
transform  it  into  more  beauteous  shape,  all  these  seem  pos- 
sible, probable,  certain,  in  and  through  this  triumphing  Church. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  that  that  Church  is  to  be  arrested,  its 
members  caught  away  into  some  inscrutable  rapture,  its  plans 
all  abandoned,  and  its  influence  evaporated,  just  as  it  is  en- 
gaging, and  engaging  successfully,  in  a  task  so  glorious  as 
that  of  bringing  the  whole  world  back  to  allegiance  to  God. 
Rather  must  it  be  true  that,  so  far  as  anything  is  probable,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Church  will  yet  be  universally  extended 
until  it  fills  and  glorifies  the  whole  earth. 

In  speaking  of  the  doctrine  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  living  Church,  as  constituting  the  three  providen- 
tial potencies  whose  work  among  men  might  be  expected  to 
last,  and  whose  influence  if  lasting  would  produce  in  the  end 
just  such  a  future  as  the  Bible  describes,  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  what  every  Christian  mind  must  recognize  as 
the  underlying  and  the  most  vital  and  efficient  potency  in  the 
case — the  Holy  Spirit.     It  might  easily  be  shown  that  God 
may  work  directly  upon  the  developing  future  of  humanity, 
as  He  is  now  working  and  has  always  worked  in  human  his- 
tory; not  merely  through  chosen  instrumentalities,  such  as 
have  been  named,  but  even  immediately — pouring  His  own 
power  directly  into  the  current  of  dependent  being,  and  shap- 
ing human  life  by  deep  interior  ministrations.     A  sound  phi- 
losophy, reverently  recognizing  God  as  a  real  Being  and  a 
providential  Ruler,  can  hardly  refuse  to  accept  such  a  propo- 
sition.    But  if  we  may  for  a  moment  imagine  God  as  thus 
personally  acting  in  the  history  of  mankind,  Himself  planning, 
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haping,  producing  that  history  in  any  sense,  our  faith  in  the 
Viture  delineated  in  Scripture  must  be  immensely  enhanced. 
"^/ith  God,  if  not  with  man,  all  things  are  possible. 

Nothing  can  be  more  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God 
tJian  to  view  the  divine  administration  of  things  as  in  any 
a  failure,  or  to  anticipate  only  some  terrific  catastrophe 
the  final  outcome  of  human  life.      Even  on  the  general 
plane  of  providence,  such  suppositions  seem  to  be  condemned 
alike  by  our  most  sober  judgment  and  by  our  worthiest  feel- 
ing1.    But  by  so  much  as  we  admit,  even  as  a  possibility,  the 
"biblical  conception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  working  personally  in 
human  hearts,  revealing  the  things  of  Christ  to  the  moral  as 
-well  as  the  intellectual  nature,  transforming  the  spirits  of  men 
into  filial  resemblance  to  God,  acting  graciously  in  and  for 
the  Church,  and  ordering  all  things  in  the  interest  of  religion  : 
if  -we  admit  such  a  conception  as  this,  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  by  so  much  we  must  admit  the  strong  probability,  the 
glorious  certainty,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  grace 
of  God  shall  yet  fill  the  whole  earth,  as  the  waters  fill  the 
sea.     In  the  presence  of  that  truth,  all  doubt  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  grand  future  for  humanity  seems  instantly  to  disap- 


One  marked  illustration  of  this  grand  providential  move- 
ment, and  of  the  peculiar  potencies  employed  in  it,  may  be 
seen  in  the  history  of  modern  missions.  For  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  modern  missions  have  originated  distinctively 
in  the  conception  of  a  renewed  humanity,  individual  and 
social,  regenerated  through  the  forces  inherent  in  spiritual 
Christianity.  These  missions  are  an  attempt,  and  the  first 
general  and  organized  attempt  since  the  apostolic  century,  to 
carry  out  in  letter  and  spirit  the  final  command  of  our  Lord 
to  disciple  the  nations — to  preach  repentance  and  remission 
to  every  creature.  In  contemplating  the  development  and 
the  features  of  this  sublime  undertaking,  we  are  led  to  note 
such  facts  as  the  following : 

First,  the  remarkable  rise  of  the  spirit  of  missions,  espe- 
cially within  the  general  sphere,  not  of  Romanism  or  Liberal- 
ism, but  of  evangelical  Protestantism — a  development  more 
broad  in  its  aim,  more  elevated  in  its  quality,  and  every  way 
more  significant,  than  the  historic  uprising  of  Europe  to  cap- 
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ture  the  holy  places  of  our  faith.  Second,  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  spirit,  not  only  among  the  most  cultivated  and  most 
spiritual  sections  of  Protestantism,  but  also  in  many  individual 
minds,  confessedly  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  evangelical  be- 
lief and  representative  of  the  purest  convictions  and  expe- 
rience of  the  age.  Third,  the  striking  manifestations  of  this 
spirit  not  merely  in  direct  missions,  domestic  and  foreign,  but 
equally  in  efforts  for  the  evangelization  of  specific  classes,  in 
contributions  for  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  in  institutions  and 
instrumentalities  almost  beyond  number,  all  concerned  in 
some  way  with  the  mighty  task  of  bringing  this  world  bac 
to  perfection  by  bringing  it  back  to  God.  Fourth,  the  amaz 
ing  success  of  many  of  these  particular  efforts,  the  victorie 
already  won  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  the  missions  plante 
and  influential,  and  the  enlarging  hopefulness  and  devotio 
of  the  Church,  under  the  inspiration  of  this  sublime  purpos 
to  secure  through  the  Gospel  the  regeneration  of  humanit 
Fifth,  the  suggestive  developments  of  providence  in  harmon 
with  this  high  aspiration,  the  singular  opening  of  doors  an 
avenues  to  the  Gospel,  the  spread  of  commerce,  the  trihu 
movements  of  political  parties  and  of  state  diplomacy,  an 
even  the  decisions  of  the  battle-field,  all  conspiring  to  prepar 
the  way  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  spiritual  Christianity. 

These  are  facts — facts  as  perceptible  and  as  characteristic  a 
were  the  revival  of  sound  doctrine  and  the  consequent  in 
crease  of  interior  activity  among  the  churches  of  the  Refor 
mation.     And  these  facts  evidently  rest  on  the  broad  prop 
sitions  which  have  already  been  considered  :  on  the  idea  of 
providence  really  at  work  among  men,  and  ordering  all  thin 
in  the  interest  of  some  truly  worthy  result :  on  the  idea  o 
spiritual    Christianity  as  the  strongest  and  best  force  no 
affecting  the  life  and  career  of  humanity :  on  the  conception 
of  a  divine  revelation  and  a  divine  Spirit  and  a  divine  Church 
sent  forth  to  illuminate  and  sanctify  the  whole  world.     Th 
connection  between  the  facts  named  and  these  underlyin 
propositions  is  vital  and  essential :  apart  from  the  latter  th 
former  must  be  inexplicable.     Are  we,  then,  at  liberty  to  sa 
that  all  this  development  of  missions,  the  most  sublime  man 
festation  of  modern  Christianity,  rests  on  a  hypothesis  whi 
has  no  warrant  in  either  philosophy  or  Scripture,  and  whi 
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s  really  at  variance  with  the  purpose  of  God,  and  with  the 
rue  interest  of  man  ?  May  we  affirm  that  there  is  really  no 
'edemption  for  our  humanity  as  such,  and  that  the  Gospel  of 
■edemption  was  never  really  intended  to  convert  the  world ; 
hat  the  Church  has  entirely  misapprehended  her  vocation, 
md  undertaken  a  task  to  which  she  was  never  divinely  called  ; 
Jiat  neither  the  Word  of  God  nor  the  Spirit  of  God  has  ever 
warranted  such  aspiration  and  such  effort ;  that  the  prayers 
af  the  Church,  her  hymns  of  faith  and  hope,  her  offerings  of 
silver  and  gold,  her  consecration  of  sons  and  daughters  to 
this  work,  are  founded  on  an  illusion  as  to  the  future ;  and 
that  the  final  consummation  of  human  history — if  there  is  to 
be  one — is  a  consummation  to  be  secured  by  agencies  which 
have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  existing  Christianity  ? 
Does  not  this  remarkable  development,  so  characteristic  of 
the  age  we  are  living  in,  rather  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
divine  plan  and  end  to  which  all  this  is  grandly  tributary  ? 
Does  it  not  the  rather  foretell  the  certain  coming  of  a  time 
when  our  prostrate  humanity  shall  rise  again ;  when  human 
society  shall  become  in  fact  the  glorious  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  God  from  the  first  designed  it  to  be,  and  when  the  very 
earth,  sanctified  by  the  presence -of  such  a  spirit,  shall  become 
again  an  Eden  more  beautiful  than  that  on  which  the  eyes  of 
Adam  opened  so  wonderingly  in  the  morning  prime  of  his 
existence  ? 

These  suggestions  as  to  the  providential  and  the  historic 
indications  in  regard  to  the  future  of  humanity  are  at  least 
sufficient  to  show  that  neither  the  atheistic  nor  the  materialistic 

■ 

nor  the  catastrophic  theory  of  that  future  can  be  true.  The 
history  of  the  world  thus  far,  the  providence  of  God  thus  far, 
the  tendencies  and  aspirations  of  the  race  thus  far,  the  story 
v(  Christianity  thus  far,  the  actual  experience  of  mankind  thus 
Ear  both  without  the  Gospel  and  under  it,  seem  sufficient 
even  to  show,  first,  that  there  is  to  be  for  man  and  for  the 
world  a  noble  and  blessed  future;  and  secondly,  that  this 
future  is  to  be  introduced  by  forces  inherent  in  spiritual  Chris- 
aanity,  contemplated  as  a  religion  not  of  power,  but  of  love. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  wise  and  patient  study  of 
listory  and  of  providence  will  surely  lead:   such  is  the  con- 
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elusion  in  which  the  devout  and  thoughtful  student  of  the* 
Scripture  may  quietly  rest 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  such  a  future  as  this  wiL£ 
come  upon  the  world  without  conflict  with  antagonistic  forces — . 
without  further  struggle  and  further  sacrifice  on  the  part  o  ^ 
those  who  labor  and  pray  for  its  early  dawning.    It  is  an  assure  ^ 
fact,  obvious  alike  in  history  and  in  Scripture,  that  human  si^ 
has  not  yet  reached  its  ultimatum :  that  the  last  and  strange  ^ 
positions  of  unbelief  have  not  yet  been  taken.     Even  now,  ^^ 
in  the  days  of  John,  are  there  many  Antichrists :  malevole^  7 
systems,    philosophies,    tempers,    tendencies,    which    woi^7c 
trample  Christianity  out  utterly,  were  they  able.     But  oth*^ 
similar  forces  are  yet  to  arise ;  the  crown  prince  of  evil  Has 
yet  to  receive  his  dark  coronation.    The  Bible  indeed  contains 
a  strange  and  dreadful  biography  of  sin ;  but  the  world  is  con* 
stantly  adding  its  confirmatory  witness  to  that  tragic  stojy, 
and  the  record  grows  more  terrific  as  time  goes  on.    It  is 
specifically  true  that,  since  the  Reformation  and  eminently  in 
our  own  century,  unbelief  has  exhibited  in  many  ways  such  a 
process  of  growth  and  maturing:    the  forms  of  scepticism 
which  we  are  obliged  to  meet,  being  more  profound,  more 
subtle,  more  difficult  to  overcome,  than  any  which  the  Church 
in  previous  ages  has  been  called  to  encounter.     It  will  be  so 
in  the  future.    There  will  be  a  downward  as  well  as  an  upward 
movement  in  the  moral  career  of  mankind :  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ continuing  their  antithetic  manifestations  and  activities 
even  to  the  end.     Nay,  more !     Is  there  not  reason  in  both 
Scripture  and  philosophy  for  believing  that  the  victory  which 
our  regenerated  humanity  is  yet  to  win  through  grace,  will  be 
accompanied  by  remarkable  signs  of  the  completest  overthrow 
of  everything  that  opposeth  itself — the  last  and  highest  Anti- 
christ going  down  only  as  the  true  Christ  is  seen  to  be  rising 
to  the  zenith  of  His  power  and  His  glory  ?     The  morning  of 
that  promised  time  of  restitution  will  be  beautiful — more  beau- 
tiful than  that  on  which  the  stars  sang  together  and  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy : — but  may  not  that  morning  rise  out 
of  a  darker  night  than  any  which  the  world  has  thus  far  seen: 
and  on  the  horizon  behind  it  may  there  not  hang  the  heavy 
shadows  of  a  storm  such  as  never  before  shook  the  solid  pil- 
lars of  the  earth ! 
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Jn  the  presence  of  such  a  future  to  be  thus  grandly  won,  in 
e  presence  of  all  the  inspiriting  events  and  the  rare  prom- 
of  the  age  we  are  living  in,  it  seems  strange  that  there 
ould  be  men  who  are  bent  on  making  a  philosophy,  and 
en  a  religion,  out  of  the  lowest  possible  conceptions  of  what 
r  humanity  is  and  is  to  be.  Blind  must  he  be  whose  studies 
of  human  nature  lead  him  down  to  the  hopeless  conclusion 
-that  deterioration  and  decay  lie  in  the  constitution  of  the  race : 
rnankind  being  at  the  best  no  better  than  the  trunk  of  some 
old  oak  once  shivered  to  its  centre  by  the  lightning  stroke. 
Blinder  still  must  he  be  who  reads  his  Bible  in  such  a  way  as 
to  draw  from  it  nothing  but  prognostications  of  some  final  and 
awful  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  some  corre- 
spondingly awful  catastrophe  to  be  experienced  at  last  by  a 
race  whom  God  cannot  save,  and  must  therefore  crush  with 
the  blows  of  omnific  vengeance.  He  who  is  both  a  pessimist 
in  his  speculative  thinking,  and  a  catastrophist  in  his  religious 
expectations,  has  certainly  lost  sight,  not  merely  of  much  that 
shines  out  in  Scripture,  but  also  of  all  the  best  teachings 
°f  both  providence  and  history.  The  natural  effect  of  such 
thinking  is  to  paralyze  all  healthful  and  hearty  effort  after 
the  realization  of  that  higher  future  toward  which  revelation 
and  providence  alike  are  really  pointing. 

Better  views  bring  with  them  better  inspirations.    It  is  said 
by  an  eminent  historian  that  the  last  word  which  was  whis- 
pered from  the  lips  of  Peter  the  Great  in  his  dying  hour  was 
the  pregnant  word — Hereafter.     And  the  historian  not  with- 
°ut    reason  suggests,  that  it  was  not  his  own  future  in  that 
eterr*ity  on  whose  threshold  he  was  pausing,  but  rather  the 
eartHly  future  of  the  great  and  cherished  empire  of  Russia,  of 
^hioli  the  expiring  Czar  was  then  thinking.     But  what  is  the 
.    e**«safter  of  any  single  nation,  however  vast  or  full  of  prom- 
1Sle»  compared  with  the  unfolding  Future  of  the  World : — com- 
*>a,r^d  with  the  development  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness 
n<i    truth  and  loVe,  in  which  all  human  states  and  empires  are 
,      t*e  ^t  parts,  and  in  whose  consummation  man  and  the  earth 
^   lOhabits  are  to  be  perfected  and  glorified  together !    To  be 
S"ht  to  live,  labor,  suffer,  and  even  to  die  if  need  be,  for 
•      CK  a  Hereafter,  is  one  of  the  richest  privileges  which  God 
is  providence  and  by  His  Word  has  bestowed  on  man. 

Edward  D.  Morris. 


II. 

THE  MISSION   OF  THE  CHURCH    IN   THE 
EVANGELIZATION  OF  THE  MASSES. 

TH  E  word,  "  Evangelize,"  is  one  of  God's  silver  trumpets, 
by  whose  clear,  clarion  peal,  His  modern  Israel  are  to  be 
rallied  for  the  onward  march,  stirred  and  spurred  to  action. 
Evangelization  means  simply  this:  bringing  the  evangel,  o 
gospel,  into  contact  with  unsaved  souls. 

Paul  writes  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  "  Christ  sent  me,  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  evangelize"  (i  Cor.  i.  17).  Baptism  repre- 
sents one  important  department  of  the  offices  entrusted  to  the 
Church  and  her  ministry,  viz :  the  administration  of  ordinances 
and  sacraments.  This  is  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  not  of 
the  first  importance.  Baptism,  for  instance,  is  a  sealing,  but 
not  a  saving,  sacrament.  It  is  not,  like  "  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  xx.  21), 
one  of  the  primary  terms  of  salvation.  It  implies  a  saved 
state,  present  or  prospective  ;  in  the  adult  believer,  it  is  simply 
the  first  signal  act  in  a  series  of  acts,  by  which  he  expresses 
and  exhibits  his  allegiance  and  obedience  to  his  new  Lord ;  in 
the  case  of  the  infant,  it  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  parental  faith  in  a 
covenant  relation,  which  shall  issue  in  a  saved  state,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  grace ;  and  it  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  family,  in  a 
representative  act,  performed  by  the  believing  parent,  in  ex- 
pectation and  anticipation  of  the  voluntary  and  intelligent 
self-dedication  of  his  offspring.  To  lift  even  this  solemn  sacra- 
ment to  a  level  with  faith,  is  to  do  a  great  wrong  both  to  truth 
and  to  souls.  Faith  justifies  the  soul,  by  the  appropriation  of 
Christ's  merit  and  mediation ;  baptism  justifies  the  faith,  as  one 
of  those  holy  works  by  which  the  existence  and  genuineness 
of  faith  are  proven. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Paul  puts,  first  and  foremost,  this,  viz: 
"  to  evangelize,"  rather  than  "  to  baptize."     Those  who  explic- 
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tly  or  impliedly  attribute  to  baptism  a  saving  efficacy,  or  who 
seem  to  think  that  there  lies  in  baptism  a  regenerative  power, 
mist  have  forgotten  that  "Jesus  himself  baptized  not"  (John 
iv.  2) ;  that,  probably,  Paul  himself  was  the  only  apostle  who 
received  strictly  Christian  baptism,  the  others  of  the  apostolic 
college  having  received  only  the  baptism  of  John,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  the  case  of  the  Ephesian  disciples  (Acts  xix 
I-5)»  was  onty  preparatory  to  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Cor- 
nelius and  his  household  received  not  only  regenerating  grace, 
but  the  blessed  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  before  the 
baptism  with  water,  as  though  God  meant  to  teach  us  not  to 
give  even  to  this  sealing  sacrament  a  saving  power. 

Here,  then,  is  Paul's  emphatic  declaration :  "  Christ  sent  me, 
first  of  all,  to  evangelize."  Of  all  the  duties  committed  to  the 
Christian  Church  and  to  her  ministry,  this  is  primary ;  this  is 
first  in  the  order  of  time ;  first  in  the  order  of  importance.  It 
is  first  in  time,  for  without  this  there  would  have  been  no  be- 
lievers to  be  baptized;  the  New  Testament  Church  was  formed 
from  new  converts  to  the  faith,  made  such  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  It  is  first  in  importance,  for  without  this  the 
Church  cannot  grow,  and  it  is  growth  which  keeps  it  in  being. 
To  the  Household  of  Faith,  as  to  the  family  of  man,  the  con- 
dition of  continuance  is  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  "  Increase 
and  multiply."  Evangelization  is  the  method  of  propagation, 
by  which  God's  seed  is  kept  alive  upon  the  earth.  The  admin- 
istration of  ordinances,  organization,  co-operation,  edification — 
all  these  hang  upon  evangelization ;  for  if  there  be  no  converts 
to  the  Gospel,  whence  shall  come  the  raw  material,  to  be 
wrought  into  better,  more  beautiful,  and  more  useful  forms  ? 

The  Church  of  God  is  responsible,  therefore,  not  for  conver- 
sion, but  for  contact.  She  must  see  that  all  men  hear  the 
Gospel,  as  sprely  and  speedily  as  practicable ;  and  so  far  as  she 
fails  to  bring  God's  good  tidings  into  contact  with  souls,  she 
disobeys  Christ's  last  command,  declines  in  her  spiritual  life, 
forfeits  her  commission,  and  runs  the  risk  of  the  removal  of 
her  candlestick  out  of  its  place.  In  the  last  words  recorded 
by  Matthew,  our  Lord  solemnly  enjoins  upon  His  disciples  two 
things :  first,  to  disciple  all  nations ;  and,  secondly,  to  teach  them 
to  observe  whatsoever  He  commands  (Matt  xxviii.  19,  20). 
The  two  Greek  verbs,  nadrjrevaart  and  diSdffnovTM,  should  not 
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both  be  rendered  by  the  one  word,  "  teach,"  as  in  our  English 
version ;  for  they  represent  the  two  branches  of  our  great  duty 
and  trust :  first,  to  go  out  and  gather  in  new  disciples,  and  then 
to  teach  and  train  them  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all 
truth  and  duty ;  first,  to  disciple  men,  then  to  discipline  them. 

At  risk  of  seemingly  needless  and  tedious  amplification,  we 
repeat  this  grand  truth  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  :  The  Church 
must  first  of  all  evangelize.  She  is  to  bear  and  to  rear  off- 
spring for  her  divine  Lord ;  but  before  she  can  rear,  she  must 
bear.  She  must  not  shrink  from  the  pains  of  travail,  for  only 
through  the  throes  which  accompany  spiritual  birth,  does 
God's  household  grow.  That  last  promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  is  joined  to  that 
last  precept,  not  by  the  accident  of  collocation,  but  by  a  living 
link ;  for  that  presence  is  enjoyed  only  as  that  precept  is 
obeyed !  If  the  Church  is  faithful  in  making  and  teaching 
disciples,  she  basks  in  the  smile  of  her  Lord.  If  her  zeal  in 
evangelizing  gives  place  to  cold  neglect  of  souls  unsaved,  then 
as  surely  does  He  withhold  or  withdraw  the  glorious  tokens 
of  His  gracious  presence  and  power. 

In  various  ways,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  sought 
to  impress  on  His  disciples  this  double  duty  of  making  and 
training  disciples.  In  Matthew  (xiil  31-33),  we  have  a  pair 
of  parables  :  the  "  mustard  seed,"  illustrating  the  law  of  inward 
growth,  and  the  "  leaven,"  the  law  of  outward  extension  In 
the  interview  between  the  risen  Redeemer  and  His  disciples 
recorded  by  John  (xx.  19-22),  we  observe  first  a  word  of 
peace,  next  a  word  of  commission,  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you,"  and  then  a  word  of  conferment,  be- 
stowing power  to  fulfil  the  commission  :  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost" 

I.  How  the  Church  shall  evangelize  is,  therefore,  a  vital 
question ;  and  it  is  plain  that,  first  of  all,  the  Gospel  should  be 
made  'attractive,  by  the  exhibition  of  its  true  and  normal 
charms,  as  found  in  the  good  news,  and  in  the  life  of  real  dis- 
ciples. Let  Zion  arise  and  shine,  let  a  pure  Gospel  be  preached 
and  a  pure  type  of  piety  express  its  saving  truth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  life ;  and  from  the  deep  darkness  souls  will  be  drawn 
by  the  shining ;  Gentiles  will  come  to  her  light  and  kings  to 
the  brightness  of  her  rising. 
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w  Paul  cautions  us  not  to  pervert  this  doctrine  of  attraction, 
hy  confounding  spiritual  and  secular  charms :  "  not  with  wisdom 
of  words,"  he  says,  "  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  be  made  of  none 
effect."  The  Gospel  must  be,  first  of  all,,  effective,  and  attract- 
ive in  order  to  be  effective.  We  shall  make  the  worst  and 
saddest  of  mistakes,  if,  while  seeking  to  render  it  attractive,  we 
lessen  or  even  destroy  its  effectiveness,  by  investing  it  with 
false  attractions.  The  possibility  of  running  such  a  risk  may 
well  rivet  our  closest  attention. 

What,  then,  is  "  wisdom  of  words"  ?  Some  think  it  means 
the  golden  and  silver  tissues  of  ornate  speech,  by  which  the 
simplicity  of  the  plain,  homely  Gospel  message  is  veiled. 
Others  understand  by  it,  a  show  of  wisdom,  the  empty  pretence 
of  learning  and  genius.  Yet  others  refer  it  to  wisdom  of 
a  worldly  sort,  and  take  Paul  as  refusing  to  connect  or  corrupt 
the  wisdom  of  God's  teaching,  with  human  speculations,  how- 
ever wise.  In  the  view  of  others,  wisdom  of  words  hag  to  do 
not  with  matter,  but  manner;  the  presentation  of  spiritual 
truth  after  the  style  of  the  schools. 

There  is,  we  are  persuaded,  a  deeper  thought  latent  in  this 
phrase.  Paul  doubtless  refers  to  both  matter  and  manner: 
human  wisdom  he  would  not  preach,  for,  in  its  highest  reach, 
it  knew  not  God  and  failed  to  save  men  ;  nor  would  he  preach 
tfre  wisdom  of  God,  as  though  that  were  but  another  school 
of  philosophy.  "  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  wtfrds 
which  mans  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teach- 
eth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual"  (i  Cor.  ii.  13). 
He  conceived  the  Gospel  as  having  a  dialect  of  its  own.  The 
secret  of  true  preaching  lies,  first,  in  a  vital  insight,  by  the  Spirit, 
into  the  divine  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  then  in  the  use  of  a 
form  of  words  which  is  begotten  of  such  spiritual  insight. 
Unction  begins  with  imparting  a  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
and  then  bestows  its  sacred  chrism  of  fragrance  and  power 
upon  the  utterance  of  truth,  and  indeed  upon  the  whole  man 
who  speaks  God's  message. 

A  true  apprehension  of  the  mind  of  God  will  create  its  own 
form  of  expression,  and  not  import  and  force  upon  Gospel  truth 
a  form  of  speech  foreign  and  unsuitable.  The  height  of  taste 
in  dress  is  adaptation.  Fashion  is  often  unnatural,  artificial ; 
but  when  fashion,  feature,  and  form  are  a  unit,  no  attention  is 
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called  to  apparel — you  simply  feel  pleased  with  the  unity  and 
harmony.  Paul  would  have  the  fashion  of  the  Gospel  suit  av  jd 
fit  its  divine  form  and  feature,  and  not  clothe  God's  message 
with  a  dress  of  words  drawn  from  other  spheres  of  life  axid 
thought,  a  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh.  He  would  not  malce 
this  saving  Gospel  of  none  effect  by  robing  it  in  an  unsancti- 
fied  rhetoric;  he  would  speak,  not  as  a  converted  scholar, 
logician,  or  philosopher,  but  as  a  herald  and  witness  for  Christ. 

There  is  a  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel  which  makes  it  of 
none  effect ;  lifts  it  above  the  level  of  the  average  man,  veils  its 
sweet  simplicity;  diverts  attention  from  the  Word  to  the  golden 
mouth  of  the  speaker;  which  calls  forth  a  cold,  intellectual 
assent,  awakens  an   aesthetic   pleasure,  touches   the  sensibil- 
ities, but  fails  to  pierce  the  heart,  grapple  the  conscience,  move 
the  will,  or  mould  the  life.     The  naked  truth,  like  the  naked 
sword,  is  the  Spirit's  weapon  of  power.     How  many  there  arc 
who  swing  the  sword,  as  though  more  intent  on  showing  the 
flashing  diamonds  with  which  culture  decks  its  hilt,  than  on 
thrusting  its  keen  blade  and  sharp  point  into  the  very  vitals  of 
the  soul ! 

It  is  perhaps  a  better  metaphor  to  express  the  truth  which 
we  wish  to  emphasize,  when  we  say  of  wojrds  that  they  are  the 
body  of  thought,  rather  than  its  dress;  or,  as  Wordsworth 
finely  and  philosophically  says  :  "  Language  is  the  incarnation 
of  thought."  As  God,  even  to  the  sprouting  grain,  giveth  a 
body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and  to  every  seed  His  owflbodyt 
so  to  the  vital  principle  which  is  the  germinal  life  in  His  own 
seed  of  truth,  He  has  given  its  own  body,  for  which  human 
culture  can  never  successfully  substitute  any  other.  "There 
are  also  bodies  celestial,  and  bodies  terrestrial ;  but  the  glory  of 
the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another- 
To  attempt  to  join  the  body  of  terrestrial  eloquence  to  the 
soul  of  celestial  truth,  is  to  make  the  Gospel  of  none  effect. 
The  divine  soul  will  have,  must  have,  its  own  body%  and  the 
glory  must  be  celestial,  alone.  Then  there  is  harmonious  unity  ; 
men  hear  the  message  of  heaven  in  the  dialect  of  heaven,  and 
unto  God  only  they  give  glory. 

The  Gospel,  then,  demands  its  own  peculiar  sacred  dialect, 
in  which  to  be  preached.  The  Spirit  chooses  His  own  channels 
through  which  to  pour  His  flood  of  grace.     The  power  of  the 
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)le  Word  of  God,  read  or  repeated  without  one  word  of 
to  add  to  it,  adorn  it,  or  even  expound  and  apply  it,  is  an 
ence  of  its  divine  origin.  Nettleton  began  his  famous 
ion  on  the  text,  "  I  thought  on  my  ways  and  turned  my 
unto  Thy  testimonies,"  by  the  slow,  solemn,  impressive 
tition  of  those  words,  once,  twice,  thrice ;  and,  before  he 
uttered  the  first  syllable  of  his  sermon,  a  vast  audience  had 
i  instantly  pierced  by  the  Spirit  through  the  thrust  of  His 
sword.  So  when  Peter,  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  "  began 
peak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the 
■d." 

obert  Hall  preached  for  seven  years  in  Bristol,  and  ren- 
d  great  service  in  the  cause  of  Christian  apologetics ;  his 
)urses  both  educated  and  edified  believers,  and  form  even 
a  rich  legacy  to  Christendom.  Yet  George  M tiller  says 
those  magnificent  pulpit  orations,  which  were  not  eclipsed 
rilliance  by  any  others  of  that  day,  were  not  fruitful  in 
erszons.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unlettered  evangelist,  who 
privately  advised  by  his  refined  pastor,  a  score  of  years 
to  keep  quiet,  because  he  lacked  the  gift  of  speaking  to 
cation,  has  been  moving  two  continents  by  simply  holding 
lie  cross ! 

re  need,  even  in  the  ministry,  a  revival  of  faith  in  the  con- 
ng  power  of  the  simple  word  of  God,  unmixed  with 
an  ^apology  or  apologetics.  We  are  constantly  drawn 
a  by  the  challenge  of  critical  culture  and  scientific  scep- 
11  upon  the  plain,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  cope  with  human 
ting,  or  fight  these  Syrian  sceptics  and  scientists  with  their 
liar  weapons ;  whereas,  if  we  but  kept  on  the  hills,  and 
;  of  all  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  only  lifted  up  the  cross  so 
that  all  might  be  drawn  to  Him  who  bare  our  sins,  we 
it  convince  those  whom  no  argument  could  touch,  and 
ert  those  whom  no  eloquence  could  reach.  A  great 
ch  divine  has  remarked  that  it  is  always  some  word  of  God 
ur  sermon§,  and  not  any  words  of  ours,  that  brings  souls 
hrist ;  and  that  the  use  of  our  words  seems  to  be  found  in 
that  they  are  "  the  feathers  which  carry  the  divine  arrow 
jht  to  the  mark."  If  we  would  have  the  Gospel  effective 
anvert  men,  let  it  be  the  pure  truth  of  God,  according  to 
thought  of  a  spiritual  mind,  according  to  the  speech  of  an 
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anointed  tongue:  the  wisdom  of  God  without  unsancti&ed 
wisdom  of  words ;  Gospel  truth  in  a  Gospel  dialect ! 

This  thought  of  Paul  is  but  a  starting-point,  not  a  goal  r  a 
golden  milestone,  from  which  many  roads  radiate,  leading  115 
into  wide  territories  of  thought,  stretching  across  a  whole  con* 
tinent  of  practical  truth.    One  suggestion  which  lies  veiy  near 
to  the  very  starting-point  thus  afforded  us,  is  this,  that  in  mak- 
ing the  Gospel  attractive  we  must  beware  not  only  of  the 
wisdom  of  words,  but  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

This  peril  is  always  a  present  one :  that  the  Church,  leavened 
by  the  world,  shall  adopt  worldly  maxims,  cater  to  worldly 
minds,  and  robe  the  Gospel  in  worldly  charms,  seeking,  by 
making  it  thus  attractive,  to  make  it  effective.    There  have  been 
times  when,  in  deference  to  the  dictation  of  a  worldly  spirit 
the  pulpit  has  been  lowered  into  a  platform  for  lectures  raor« 
fit  for  the  lyceum,  or  even  into  a  stage  for  dramatic  acting 
more  fit  for  the  theatre.     The  service  of  sacred  song  has  3* 
times  been  turned  into  a  display  of  artistic  talent,  in  which  thm« 
appeal  to  aesthetic  tastes  has  taken  the  place  of  the  divit*« 
savor  and  flavor  of  worship.     In  His  house,  where  the  Lor<i 
alone  is  to  be  exalted,  "  classical  music  "  is  sometimes  exalted  \ 
papists  and  pagans  are  hired  to  lead  the  praise  of  Protester** 
worshippers,  and  a  profane  organist  uses  the  keys  of  the  grancJ— 
est  of  instruments  to  dissipate  the  impressions  of  the  Gospel- 
We  may  build  Gothic  fanes,  furnish  them  with  crimson  arid 
gold,  garnish  them  with  the  pencil  and  chisel  of  art,  secure  for 
the  choir  an  operatic  quartette,  and  for  the  pulpit  a  splendid 
orator ;  then  multiply  concerts,  lectures,  fairs,  and  festivals,  en- 
tertainments and  excursions ;  but  all  these  allurements  will  not 
draw  the  people  to  the  house  of  God,  except  it  may  be  for  a 
time.    The  reason  is  plain.     The  attractions  of  Zion  are  pecul- 
iar to  herself :  they  are  not  of  the  world  even  as  her  Lord  is 
not  of  the  world ;  they  belong  to  another  order  of  beauty,  the 
Beauty  of  Holiness.   The  Church  of  God,  robed  in  the  charms 
of  the  world,  instead  of  drawing  the  world  to  herself  and  to 
Christ,  actually  takes  the  infection  of  the  worldly  spirit ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Master  has  warned  her  to  keep 
herself  "  unspotted  from  the  world,"  "  hating  even  the  garment, 
spotted  by  the  flesh." 

If  souls  are  to  be  drawn  to  God's  house  with  cords  not  easily 
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broken,  it  must  be  by  the  proper  charms  of  a  pure  Gospel, 
simple,  spiritual,  satisfying  to  the  soul;  by  praise,  full  of 
devotion,  and  prayer,  full  of  devoutness ;  by  that  "  atmosphere  " 
peculiar  to  the  assembly  of  true  worshippers  and  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Secular  attractions,  even  while  their 
power  lasts,  make  the  cross  of  Christ  of  none  effect :  they 
turn  the  mind  from  the  things  of  God ;  even  while  they  draw, 
it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  world  draws,  bringing  men 
under  the  power  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  not  under  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come ! 

If  the  Church  would  attract  worldly  souls,  she  must  woo 
and  win  them  by  offering  them  what  the  world  does  not,  and 
cannot — solid,  substantial,   satisfying  food   and   drink.      She 
must  feed  them,  not  on  ashes,  but  on  the  bread  of  life ;  give 
them  draughts  of  living  water  from  a  divine  fountain,  instead 
of  stagnant  water  from  a  broken  cistern.    Feed  the  hunger  and 
quench  the  thirst  of  souls,  and  souls  will  come !     Mr.  Spur- 
g^on's  Tabernacle  is  always  full ;  yet  there  is  about  the  man, 
Ae  house,  the  service,  no  worldly  charm.    The  hymns,  "  lined- 
out:  "  after  the  old  style,  are  sung  without  a  show  of  art,  and 
the  rear  part  of  the  congregation  chases  the  fore-part,  in  a  vain 
at*empt  to  keep  pace  in  time ;  an  exposition,  long  enough  for 
a    Sermon,  is  followed  by  an  hour  of  preaching :  and  yet  men 
*^e  Ver  tire  of  going,  for  6hey  find  there  salvation  and  sanctifica- 
**°*i.  God's  Spirit  honors  the  simplicity  of  a  service  of  worship 
***«*t  aims  only  at  His  glory,  and  so,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
5~*^  charm,  once  attributed  by  many  to  novelty  and  curiosity, 
*?^s  not  lost  its  power.    The  Tabernacle  would  doubtless  be 
u'l,  if  instead  of  five  thousand  it  could  hold  twenty  thousand. 
One  cannot  but  feel  the  marked  contrast  of  a  cathedral  serv- 
»  with   all  its   attractions.     A  colossal   organ,   whispering 
intive  melodies,  or  rolling  billows  and  pealing  thunders  of 
??**Tid  along  the  lofty  arches ;  a  choir  of  surpliced  lads,  warbling 
l*5*^  fe^s  t  a  grand  sermon  from  a  great  preacher :  yet  all  these 
*1«  fail  to  lure  the  people.     You  find  only  a  few  nominal 
^^ishippers  there,  and  they  move  about  ot  stare  around  as  if  in 
*    *TKiere  museum.     There  is  an  abundant  array  of  facts  from 
^*  **ich  the  Church  of  God  may  learn,  if  she  will,  the  important 
^^son,  that,  in  her  methods  of  administration,  she  is  to  be 
Separate  unto  God ; "  that,  if  she  will  invite  the  spirit  of  the 
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world  to  her  courts,  she  cannot  have  the  Spirit  of  God ;  unlc$ 
indeed  He  comes,  not  as  the  shining  Shekinah,  but  asthecojj. 
suming  fire — not  as  Jesus  with  the  breathing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  as  Jesus,  with  the  lashing  scourge  and  the  flashing- 
eye  ! 

II.  In  order  to  evangelize,  we  must,  however,  do  more  than 
open  our  church-doors  and  say,  "  Come."  The  Church  cannot 
fulfil  her  commission  by  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  make  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  both  attractive  and  effective,  even 
though  the  attractions  savor  of  the  beauty  of  holiness:  to 
make  the  sanctuary  free  to  all,  and  add  a  cordial  welcome,  is 
not  enough.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Go ! "  "  Go  out  into  the  streets, 
lanes,  highways,  by-ways;"  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world!  "and 
"  bring  in — compel  to  come — the  poor,  maimed,  halt,  blind, 
that  my  house  may  be  filled ! "  No  words  can  have  a  plainer 
meaning.  To  evangelize,  disciples  must  go  after  the  lost,  and 
not  wait  for  the  lost  to  come  to  them :  and,  more  than  this, 
they  must  go  and  bear  the  Gospel  to  those  most  remote  and 
most  needy,  the  most  distant  and  the  most  destitute. 

Upon  this  plain  platform  of  practical  doctrine  and  duty,  it 
is  time  that  we  firmly  planted  our  feet  The  whole  witness  of 
Scripture  warrants  us  in  framing  this  as  an  article  of  our  faith, 
viz :  any  Church  that  loves  Christ  and  souls  enough,  to  go  out 
and  by  love's  sweet  compulsion,  bring  souls  in;  drawing  no 
invidious  lines  between  poor  and  rich,  high  and  low ;  but  seek- 
ing the  lost,  and  seeking  most  earnestly  those  who  are  most 
desperately  lost ;  that  is  the  Church  where  God  will  show  His 
presence  and  power  by  a  perpetual  Pentecost ! 

The  matter  we  are  discussing  is  vital.  It  is  no  insignificant 
issue  with  which  we  are  dealing ;  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
Church  may  be  involved.  It  is  a  plain  fact,  that  for  some 
cause,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  not  habitually  found  in 
our  places  of  assembly ;  immense  numbers  do  not  attend  even 
occasionally.  We  fail  to  draw  them;  they  do  not  "come," 
and  we  do  not  "  go."  Why  they  do  not  come,  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, demanding  an  extended  answer ;  but  there  is  one  part  of 
that  answer  that  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  discussion,  viz : 
we  who  are  entrusted  with  the  Gospel  commission  are  not  ful- 
filling it  with  sufficient  earnestness.  Let  us  enter  somewhat 
into  particulars. 
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These  unevangelized  multitudes  are  not  commonly  expected 
in  our  assemblies :  they  are  not  always  provided  for.  Some- 
times we  do  not  build  with  reference  to  gathering  them  in,  and 
could  not  give  them  room  if  they  should  come.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  is  a  pastor  in  the  City  of  the  Straits ;  and  he  ob- 
serves that,  in  that  city,  for  instance,  the  church-sittings  fall 
from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  short  of  the  demand,  if 
a  mere  numerical  estimate  be  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation. 
Of  course  there  is  no  practical  inequality  between  the  supply 
and  the  demand,  inasmuch  as  these  thousands  do  not  go  to  our 
churches ;  but  can  we  heartily  invite  them  to  come  if  we  have 
not  room  for  them  ? 

No  doubt  the  poor  are  kept  from  our  assemblies  by  the  pride 
of  poverty  more  than  they  are  repelled  by  the  pride  of  wealth. 
Yet  possibly  there  are  some  fashionable  synagogues  which  fill 
out  Mr.  Cook's  quaint  profile:  whose  "aristocratic  members 
must  be  fanned  with  eloquent  sermons,  sprinkled  with  the 
lavender  of  ease,  and  swung  in  a  hammock,  one  end  of  which 
is  fastened  to  the  cross  while  the  other  is  held  by  the  fingers 
of  mammon."  There  is  a  superb  little  gem  of  a  church-edifice, 
built  by  a  few  select  families,  luxuriously  fitted  and  furnished, 
which  the  common  folk  style  "  the  Pullman  palace-car  church." 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  they  think  that  the  poor,  maimed, 
halt,  and  blind  are  not  bidden  to  the  Gospel  feast  as  there 
spread,  and  not  expected  to  ride  to  heaven  in  that  car.  Will 
there  not  be  a  new  reformation  in  the  Churches  if  we  earnestly 
desire  the  non-church-goers  to  be  brought  in  ? 

The  mission  of  the  Church  in  evangelization  has  been  greatly 
hindered  by  the  unbelief  of  God's  people  as  to  the  practical 
power  of  the  Gospel.  How  often  do  we  hear  it  said,  that 
"  the  Gospel  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  masses !  "  Has  it  ever, 
,  in  these  days,  Itad  hold  of  them  ?  Has  the  modern  Church,  as 
a  whole,  set  herself  vigorously  to  try  to  lay  hold  of  the  people 
at  large  ?  It  is  not  true  that  her  hold  is  relaxed,  if  she  has  not 
yet  taken  hold.  A  few  distributors  of  Bibles  and  tracts  have 
been,  here  and  there,  sent  out  to  scatter  religious  literature 
among  the  ignorant  and  degraded,  many  of  whom  cannot  even 
read.  There  have  been  occasional  visits  by  missionaries  and 
Bible-readers,  along  the  alleys  of  our  great  cities,  whose  round 
of  calls  it  requires  a  six-month  to  complete.     Services  have 
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been  held  in  places,  often  so  unfit  that  to  go  is  almost  to 
feit  one's  own  respectability.    Churches  and  chapels  have  been 
built  for  the  poor,  and  invidiously  attached  to  our  better  class 
of  churches,  under  the  name  of  "  Missions."    We  build  elegant 
structures  that  rival  cathedrals  in  size  and  splendor,  for  our- 
selves, and  then  erect  cheap  chapels  for  the  poor.     What  if 
there  be  a  voice  in  the  very  contrast,  which  seems  to  say  to 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  "  Wfe  hold  you  at  arm's  length!" 
That  Christian  philanthropy  has  need  to  remodel  its  methods 
which  organizes  Sabbath-schools  for  the  children  of  poverty 
and  calls  them  "  Ragged  schools,"  as  though  to  taunt  poverty 
with  its  rags. 

To  the  heathen  abroad,  we  send  our  best  men  and  women, 
trained    scholars    and    linguists,  skilful   physicians,  educated 
teachers  and  preachers ;  we  use  o^toagan  soil  our  costliest  ap- 
paratus and  means  of  grace*,  2j(tfta|cing  all  things  into  accoftnti 
our  success  in  evangelijjflg^flft  three-fold  as  great  as  at  hom^* 
To  the  heathen  about  u^Wve  offer  a  dainty  gloved  hand  or   ^ 
finger-tip,  as  though  we  feared  that  contact  might  contaminate  « 
we  do  not  identify  ourselves  with  the  want  and  woe  that  i* 
beneath  the  very  shadow  of  our  church  spires,  and  then  vf 
wonder  at  the  indifference  of  the  masses  to  the  Gospel,  am* 
ask  why  it  has  lost  its  hold ! 

The  extent  of  the  neglect  of  the  house  of  God,  in  our 
cities,  is  startling.     At  an  anniversary  of  the  "  Open-Air  Mi 
sion"  at  Islington,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  stated,  that "  n< 
more  than  two  per  cent,  of  workingmen  are  wont  to  attei»* 
public  worship."     We  have  no  accurate  statistics  upon  whi 
to  base  an  estimate,  but  it  is  believed  that  at  least  forty 
cent,  of  our  city  population  attend  no  place  of  worship,  Pap 
or   Protestant.      Is   there   anything  in  these  "workingme» 
that   makes   it    impossible    or    impracticable    to    evangel! 
them? 

To  the  doubting  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord  gave  this 
the  crowning  mark  of  His  Messiahship:   "To  the  poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached,"  that  is,  the  most  destitute  and  desperate 
classes  were  most  surely  reached  with  the  good  tidings.    Ye* 
"the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly."     St.  Luke  gives  np- 
ward  of  twenty  instances  in  which  the  hate  of  scribes,  pbri- 
sees,  and  rulers  plotted  Christ's  ruin ;  and  as  many  instances 
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which  the  common  people  stuck  to  His  cause,  foiled  the 
ice  of  His  foes,  and  held  them  in  check. 
Our  Lord  both  preached  to  the  people,  and  reached  them  : 
tlmey  formed  the  bulk  of  all  His  hearers  and  followers.    Human 
nature  has  undergone  and  can  undergo  no  radical  change.     If 
Saviour's  brief  sojourn  on  earth  had  fallen  in  these  days  in- 
of  those,  the  multitudes  who  do  not  come  to  our  churches, 
the  problem  of  whose  evangelization  the  Church  seems  un- 
to solve,  would  be  found  now,  as  then,  thronging  about  Him. 
ut  He  would  not  enthrone  and  enshrine  Himself  in  some  grand 
etropolitan  temple,  and  seek  to  draw  the  people  by  attractions 
savor  not  of  the  salt  of  godliness.   He  would  go  wherever 
5  could  find  the:common  folk,  to  street  corners  and  river-banks, 
private  houses  and  public  marts.    He  would  make  Himself 
among  them,  one  of  them,  eating  with  publicans  and  sin- 
**«*$,  not  afraid  to  touch  even  the  loathsome  leper,  lifting  up 
tt*«  fallen,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the 
sickle  and  those  in  jails;  saying  to  the  outcast  and  abandoned  : 
^Seither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go  and  sin  no  more!"     Our 
P*"Ofound  conviction  is,  that  if  we,  Christ's  disciples,  will  not 
s*^Xit  ourselves  up  in  our  gilded  fanes,  will  not  enshrine  mam- 
^^CDn,  where  we  claim  to  enthrone  God ;  if  we  will  go  and  make 
°V*rselves  saviours  to  the  lost,  one  with,  one  of,  the  least  and 
^Vest ;  take  hold  of  poverty  and  misery,  want  and  woe,  with 
**l  ungloved  hand,  through  whose  firm  grasp  may  be  felt  the  beat 
°f  a  warm  heart,  we  shall  reach  the  "  common  people,"  as  our 
faster  did.    We  are  called  to  "  take  up  the  cross  and  follow 
Christ,"  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body  of  believers  ;  we 
must  shape  our  corporate  action  upon  the  principle  ojf  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice  for  Christ's  sake,  and  then  we  shall  be 
of  service  in  saving  souls.     And,  until  in  these  things,  we  have 
followed  Him,  and  have  still  failed  to  reach  the  common  heart 
of  humanity,  it  is  not  candid  for  us  to  talk  and  act  as  though 
the  "  evangelization  of  the  masses "  were  a  problem  too  hard 
to  solve ! 

The  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  do  not  form  the  only  guide. 
in  matters  of  duty.    To  a  thoughtful,  careful  eye,  God's  Provi- 
dence becomes,  often,  in  the  very  night  of  our  darkness,  a 
luminous  and  moving  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire.     In  these  lat- 
ter days,  God  seems  to  be  thus  providentially  advancing  before 
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His  Israel.  Is  there  no  meaning  in  the  repeated  and  remark- 
able success  reached  in  "  Gospel  tents,"  public  halls,  theatres, 
and  opera  houses  ?  The  attention  of  the  writer  was  providen- 
tially turned  to  the  study  of  the  subject  upon  which  this  paper 
treats,  by  the  very  unusual  effectiveness  of  preaching  sendees, 
held  in  the  Whitney  Grand  Opera  House  of  Detroit,  in  gath- 
ering under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  the  neglectors  of  God's 
house.  The  Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  is 
pastor,  lost  its  beautiful  edifice  by  fire,  in  March,  1876.  During 
some  fifteen  months  succeeding,  while  the  new  building  was 
in  process  of  erection,  a  harvest  was  reaped,  entirely  without  a 
parallel  in  the  previous  history  of  that  church,  no  fifteen  yeais 
of  which  had  done  as  much  to  evangelize  the  masses,  as  those 
fifteen  months  in  a  place  where  all  were  free  to  come,  and 
where  all  classes  were,  for  the  time,  upon  a  sovereign  level  of 
equality.  Are  we  more  quick  to  read  the  face  of  the  sky  than 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  Is  not  God,  in  the  language 
of  events,  which  are  vocal  with  solemn  significance,  saying  to 
us  all,  that  if  we  wish  to  reach  the  people,  we  must  be  willing 
to  hold  services  where  the  people  go,  as  well  as  to  ask  them 
to  come  where  we  hold  services  ? 

But,  we  are  quite  too  conservative  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  church-edifices,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  hallowed  atmosphere  of  associations.  Nor  is 
there  need  of  forsaking  our  sacred  places  of  assembly.  Our 
work  has  more  than  one  aspect  First,  there  is  need  of  the 
stated  preaching  of  God's  Word,  in  God's  own  proper  house, 
fragrant  with  an  atmosphere  of  holy  memories,  for  the  sake  of 
its  influence  on  habitual  hearers.  The  church  is  a  family 
home  for  Christian  households,  and  for  many  who,  without 
professing  piety,  feel  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  with  God's 
people.  Secondly,  there  is  need  of  all  that  group  of  spiritual 
methods  for  the  education  and  edification  of  believers,  which 
we  so  well  call,  "  means  of  grace.'1  For  such  objects,  the  church- 
building,  set  apart  for  sacred  uses,  is  the  fit  place,  perhaps  the 
only  really  fit  place. 

But,  thirdly,  we  need  as  a  right  arm,  for  the  sole  or  supreme 
end  of  evangelization,  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  such  out- 
side places  as  the  common  people,  the  neglectors  of  God's 
worship,  frequent  or  will  attend.    It  is  true  they  ought  to  come 
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to  our  churches ;  they  ought  to  prize  sanctuary  privileges  so 
highly,  as  to  be  willing  to  give  whatever  they  are  able,  for  the 
support  of  the  Gospel.  But,  the  fact  is,  that  they  do  not  cotne, 
and  do  not,  perhaps,  feel  willing  to  pay  even  a  very  moderate 
and  reasonable  pew-rent  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall 
we  leave  them  to  neglect  Christ  and  perish  ?  And,  because  they 
are  wrong  in  their  feelings  and  course,  abandon  them  to  their 
lost  state  ?  It  must  not  be !  We  are  "  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  is  lost ! "  Go  where  the  lost  may  be  found,  woo 
them,  win  them.  Give  them  the  Gospel,  when  and  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  hear  and  heed  it !  If  we  cannot  "  bait " 
the  fish  and  draw  them  to  our  stationary  net,  let  us  seek  out 
their  favorite  resorts,  where  they  throng,  and  use  the  casting- 
riet  to  surround  and  enclose  them.  If  once  in  any  way  the 
C3rospel«net  has  caught  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  them  to 
e  shore.  Let  those  who  will  not  come  to  the  assemblies 
saints  to  hear  the  good  news,  once  taste  its  sweetness,  and 
t  t*ey  will  both  come  to  God's  house  and  give  to  the  support 
the  Gospel. 

There  are  not  a  few  in  the  Church,  both  among  her  ministry 
d  her  membership,  who  yearn  to  make  a  fair  and  a  faithful 
tT*ial  of  a  more  simple,  scriptural  model  of  church  organization 
administration,  uncontrolled  by  worldly  minds  or  worldly 
axims,  with  a  severe  simplicity  of  work  and  worship,  with  no 
Attempt  at  worldly  attractions,  in  choir  or  pulpit ;  where  every- 
thing shall  exalt  God,  fulfilling  the  literal  intent  of  worship, 
Mz :  ascribing  worth  to  God  ;  where  there  shall  be  no  salaried 
preacher,  hired  choir,  or  rented  pew,  and  where  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  benevolent  work  shall  be  supported  by  the 
voluntary  gifts  cheerfully  offered  by  consecrated  hearts,  rather 
than  wrung  by  impassioned  appeal  from  the  unwilling  and 
worldly-minded,  and  even  the  unconverted.    Not  because  these 
things  are  in  themselves  wrong  and  sinful ;  neither,  perhaps,  is 
u  wisdom  of  words  " :  but  because  these  resorts  mean  a  lack  of 
faith  in  God,  in  the  pure  unmixed  Gospel,  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  and  in  the  promised  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  be- 
cause they  mean  that  the  policy  and  the  spirit  of  the  world 
infect  and  infest  the  life  of  the  Church.    We  try  all  these 
things,  in  hope  to  draw  and  hold  the  people ;  and,  with  them 
all,  we  fail,  because  these  are  not  God's  methods !    The  spirit 
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of  the  world,  which,  as  we  too  often  forget,  is  the  spirit  of 
Satan,  invading  and  pervading  the  Church,  secularizes  the 
Church,  i.e.,  takes  away  its  separate  character:  and  so  God's 
Holy  Spirit  is  grieved  and  quenched,  for  He  will  not  dwell 
among  us  unless  the  divine  law  of  separation  is  observed  (see 
2  Cor.  vi.  14-18).  We  may  preserve  our  orthodoxy  and  our 
morality,  and  yet,  that  peculiar  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  that 
unique  "power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  by  which  the  Church  of 
God  is  to  be  distinguished,  as  by  a  mark  upon  her  veiy  fore- 
head, and  by  which  she  is  to  witness  for  Christ  and  win  victo- 
ries over  the  powers  of  darkness,  may  be  withdrawn ! 

As  a  hint  has  been  dropped  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  that 
possibly  the  "free  "  principle  in  Church  administration  might 
be  found  helpful  and  wholesome  in  reaching  higher  results  in 
evangelization,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  it  has  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully as  the  financial  basis  of  Church  life.  We  quote: 
"  The  Free  Church  Association  of  Philadelphia  have  prepared 
a  paper  in  which  it  is  stated  that  only  four  churches  in  that 
city  pay  expenses  by  pew  rents.  The  pew  rents  of  all  the 
churches  pay  only  three-fourths  of  the  expenses,  and  average 
$6.16  per  sitting.  The  free  churches,  it  says,  contribute  $9.60 
per  sitting.  In  the  country  churches  the  balance  is  the  same 
way.  The  average  cost  of  sitting  is  $3.58,  and  the  rentals  do 
not  support  the  churches;  while  the  free  churches,  leaving 
out  the  "  mission  "  churches,  pay  $6.50  per  sitting." 

This  great  question  of  a  necessity  for  some  new  method  of 
reaching  the  practically  heathen  souls  immediately  about  us,  is 
absorbing  the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds  in  the  Church. 
It  may  lead  to  some  expedients  which  will  prove  effective  only 
for  a  time,  but  we  feel  confident  that  an  angel  from  heaven  is 
troubling  the  pool,  and  that  some  lasting  cure  of  our  churchly 
impotence  will  result  from  the  moving  of  the  waters.  Our 
Episcopalian  brethren  who  have  led  the  van  in  the  worldly 
charms  of  their  church  edifices  and  services,  their  music  and 
ritual,  are  to-day,  perhaps,  leading  the  van  in  this  country,  in 
the  work  of  evangelizing  the  people.  Some  of  them  have  the 
grace  to  see  that  souls  are  not  won  by  those  worldly  charms 
which  are  vainly  used  to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  spiritual  life 
and  power ;  and  with  a  heroic  and  holy  courage,  to  abandon  them 
for  methods  which  partake  more  of  primitive,  apostolic  simplicity. 
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A  gifted  rector  in  New  York  city,  who  had  well-nigh  been 
dropped  out  of  the  "  apostolic  succession,"  because  he  would 
preach  wherever  he  got  a  chance,  has  sought  to  set  in  play  a 
many-sided  benevolence  and  to  make  his  church  a  sacred  Bri- 
aretis,  with  an  hundred  hands  stretched  out  to  help ;  pitching  a 
u  Gospel  tent "  right  amid  the  people,  and  feeding  the  body 
that  the  soul  may  afterward  be  fed.  On  Sunday  afternoons 
the  "  Andrew  and  Philip  Society  "  serves  hot  meat  and  oysters, 
tea,  coffee,  and  bread,  to  hundreds  of  hungry  men,  as,  on  Tues- 
day afternoons,  the  "  Mary  and  Martha  Society  "  serves  hungry 
women.  How  natural  that  those  who  throng  the  supper-tables 
should  stay  to  hear  of  One  who  taught  us  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  and  that  the  drunken  and 
degraded  should  be  led  to  Him,  and  no  longer  be.  recognized 
by  their  old  companions,  because  of  their  changed  look  and 
life  1  If  we  have  the  will  and  the  self-sacrifice,  the  outcast  may 
be  reached,  and  some,  whom  no  man  could  bind  or  tame,  may 
be  found  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet,  clothed  in  His  righteousness  and 
in  their  right  mind ! 

A  greater  zeal  in  evangelizing  may  prove  a  means  of  sup- 
plying the  lacking  element  in  our  Church  life.  Statistics  show 
that  the  net  increase  of  our  Church  membership  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  for  example,  is  rapidly  decreasing.  It  has 
gone  from  29,000  in  1876  down  to  7,000  in  1879  !  God's  Spirit 
is  not  among  us  largely  in  converting  power.  In  some  parts, 
prayer  languishes,  our  best  methods  are  like  a  vast  machine 
without  an  adequate  motor,  and  our  benevolent  schemes  drag, 
from  sheer  lack  of  vital  vigor  in  our  spiritual  life.  Dr.  Duff 
said,  "  The  Church  that  ceases  to  be  evangelistic  will  soon  cease 
to  be  evangelical ; "  and  all  Church  history  proves  it. 

The  only  hope  of  a  growing,  or  even  continuing,  spiritual 
life  is  found  in  unceasing  work  for  souls.  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
church  goes  out  constantly  to  gather  in.  From  the  pastor's 
college,  students  scatter  by  the  score  every  Lord's  day  in  every 
direction  throughout  London  and  its  suburbs,  to  teach  and 
preach,  wherever  there  is  an  open  door ;  and  this  evangelizing 
effort  both  reaches  the  unsaved  and  reacts  upon  the  life  of  the 
mother  Church.  The  very  effort  to  drive  the  blood  by  a  pul- 
sation of  power  to  the  extremities,  keeps  the  heart  beating 
warmly  and  vigorously  at  the  centre.     It  is  a  curious  feature 
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of  God's  economy  of  Christian  life,  that  the  most  unselfish 
and  self-sacrificing  effort  to  save  souls,  shall  do  more  to  expand 
and  enrich  the  soul  of  the  worker,  than  the  most  concentrated 
and  unceasing  endeavor  directed  simply  toward  self-culture  1 

III.  In  closing  this  paper,  we  return  toward  our  starting- 
point,  for  that  is  also  our  goal ;  and  affirm  that  our  great  de- 
pendence in  all  evangelistic  work  must  be  upon  the  simple, 
sincere  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  Both  the  attractiveness 
and  the  effectiveness  of  all  methods  to  bring  souls  to  God  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  message  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  messenger. 

i.  One  gi;and  secret  of  Gospel  power  lies  in  the  prominence 
given  to  "  Christ  crucified?    This*  is  the  heart  of  the  Gospel, 
and  it  is  this  alone  which  fits,  feeds,  fills  the  human  heart:  this 
is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.    The  great  peril 
is  that  this  shall  not  be  preached  with  enough  plainness,  faith- ' 
fulness,  and  constancy.     "I,  if 1 be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."     We  must  draw  men  by  lifting  up  Christ  on  the 
cross.     The  one  truth  to  be  declared,  magnified,  exalted,  is 
this:  "  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree."    No- 
where else  are  true  repentance,  faith,  and  love  awakened  as  at 
Calvary.     Woe  be  to  us  if  as  heralds  of  salvation  we  lose  sight 
of  the  cross,  or  let  others  lose  sight  of  it.     No  philosophy  or 
poetry ;  no  learning  or  culture ;  no  honesty  of  purpose  or  no- 
bility of  character,  can  atone  for  the  intrusion  and  obtrusions 
of  any  other  object  between  the  soul  and  God.     Nay,  if  bjT 
undue  devotion  to  scholarship  and  rhetoric,  we  call  attention 
rather  to  our  manner  than  our  matter,  we  may,  even  whife 
preaching  the  spiritual  Gospel,  obscure  it  by  allowing  self  to 
come  between  men  and  Christ ;  there  is  a  way  of  holding  u[^ 
the  cross  so  that  we  are  still  before  it  and  not  behind  it;  a  wap" 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  which  diverts  human  eyes  from  th^ 
crucified  One. 

2.  This  thought  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the 
conditions  which  in  the  Messenger  himself  contributed  to  suc- 
cess. By  a  worldly  spirit  in  the  herald,  as  well  as  in  the  hearer, 
the  Gospel  is  shorn  of  practical  power.  It  may  be,  after  all, 
that  our  sorest  need  lies  just  here:  more  than  any  change  hi 
the  methods  or  the  message,  we,  the  messengers,  need  a  nctf 
spirit  to  fill  and  thrill  us,  a  new  inspiration  to  put  life  into  old, 
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::y.  o  give  new  force  to  old  truths.     Like  Peter,  we 

*\  re-conversion — a  reformation,  transformation, 

^  Christ's  likeness.     A  little  more  faith  in 
\       ■'  "tf  sin,  and  the  real  ruin  of  sinners,  and  in 

ocl  in  its  naked  simplicity  to  meet  all 
°i  soul,  would  lead  us  to  sow  the  pure 
the  tares  of  our  own  self-confident 
'  moral  essays.     A  little  more  of 
turning  zeal  for  Christ  and  souls  that 
-v\recn  the  porch  and  the  altar,  beseeching 
^  over  His  heritage  to  the  reproach  of  barren- 
iiiake  the  seed  more  fruitful  by  first  steeping  it  in 
.*  tears.    A  little  more  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
a,  prompting  us  to  speak  ancf  pray  and  work  in  the  firm 
^ith  that,  "  as  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  heaven, 
and  returneth  not  thither  until  it  has  watered  the  earth  and 
*naketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,"  so  God's  "  Word  shall  not  re- 
turn to  Him  void,"  or  until  it  has  wrought  its  blessed  results — 
O,   how  this  would  cast  out  that  unbelief  because  of  which 

He  does  not  and  cannot  do  many  mighty  works  in  us  and  by 
us  ! 

'With  one  man,  whose  faith,  humility,  and  consecration  make 
Possible  a  large  use  of  him  by  God,  what  wonders  are  often 
y rought,  even  through  methods  the  most  unpromising !     Vis- 
itors at  the  late  Paris  Exposition,  who  saw  so  many  copies  of 
Portions  of  the  Word  given  away  at  the  palace  of  the  Trocha- 
^ro,  little  knew  how  much  of  this  hunger  for  the  blessed 
Gospel  in  that   priest-ridden   metropolis  was  owing  to   one 
obscure  Scotchman.     In  Belleville,  that  suburb  of  Paris,  out 
from  whose  narrow  lanes,  walled  in  by  lofty  tenement-houses, 
issued  forth  the  fierce  and  fiery  Commune,  the  rough  hand 
of  a  French  laborer  was  laid,  not  long  ago,  on  Mr.  McAll's 
arm,  as  a  voice  pleadingly  said :  "  Why  do  you  not  come  back 
to  us,  and  tell  us  more  of  the  true  religion?"     He  returned 
home,  but,  above  the  rattle  of  cars  and  the  roar  of  the  channel, 
that  voice  sounded  in  his  ear.     Friends  said  "  No,"  but  God 
said  "Yes;"  and  Mr.  McAH  went  back,  hired  a  room  in  that 
very  gateway  of  hell,  whence  demons  of  arson  and  murder  had 
gone  forth  in  days  of  anarchy ;  and  began  to  tell  the  old,  old 
story.     He  spoke  barbarous  French,  but  a  few  poor  outcasts 
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heard  through  his  blundering,  stammering  speech,  the  voice  c^f 
a  crucified  Christ,  and,  through  eyes  dim  with  tears,  got     a 
glimpse  of  the  cross.    The  numbers  grew — a  larger  room  must 
be  hired — the  largest  room  overflowed,  and  other  "  stations  * 
must  be  opened,  and  other  helpers  secured  to  feed  these  hungry 
souls  that  had  been  starving  on  the  husks  of  papal  supersti- 
tion :  and  now,  at  twenty-three  places  in  Paris,  and  at  least  sfjr 
elsewhere,  a  full  and  free  Gospel  is  preached  and  taught  bjr 
that  one  Scotchman  and  his  fellow-workers — all  this  with  tfcic 
hearty  sanction  of  the  Government,  which  openly  favors  Af  X". 
McAH's  work,  as  the  best  "police  measure"  for  promoting 
order  and  morality.     Nothing  impressed  these  poor  Commurm- 
ists  more  than  the  fact  that  in  all  this  work,  and  for  all,  Mx~- 
McAH  asked  them  not  for  a  centime:  it  has  been  throughout 
an  unselfish  labor  of  love ;  and  even  Belleville  is  turned  into  a 
law-abiding  district;  the  home  of  the  lawless  Commune  is 
evangelized!    And  yet  we  talk  as  though  those  who,  unde* 
the  very  shadow  of  our  churches,  live  as  heathen  cannot  be 
reached ;  or,  as  though  that  old  centre  of  light  and  love  and 
life  on  Calvary  were  like  some  burnt-out  sun ! 

The  Church  is  put  in  this  world  to  evangelize ;  by  God's 
help  the  Church  can  fulfil  her  mission.     But  success  is  to  be 
assured  only  at  some  cost.     A  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  a  deepi 
divine  love  for  souls ;  a  firm  faith  in  the  Word  as  the  swon4 
in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  as  the  power  of  God,  will  beget  con- 
centration of  aim  and  action  before  which  no  obstacle  could 
stand.     In  the  assault  on  Fort  Pulaski,  every  ball  fired  in  the 
first  volley  of  seventy  guns,  struck  within  a  circle  of  twelve 
feet     There  was  no  use  in  resisting  guns  that  could  hit  like 
that ;  and  so  down  came  the  flag !    Many  a  flag  of  Satan  would 
be  lowered  in  token  of  surrender,  if  he  saw  the  hosts  of  God 
in  desperate  earnest  pointing  all  their  guns  in  one  direction  I 
When  we  hurl   the  hot  and  heavy  shot  of  a  pure  Gospel,  a 
pure  life,  a  true  faith  in  prayer  and  a  love  like  Christ's  at  the 
defences  of  sin,  the  very  kingdom  of  darkness  will  shake! 
11  Is  there  anything  too  hard  for  God?"     Our  failures  must 
lead  us  or  drive  us  to  lay  hold  on  His  strength.     We  must 
preach  a  pure  Gospel  in  simple  faith,  and  by  prayer  command 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost     Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  even  in  imperial  Rome  it  was  the  power  of 
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unto  salvation,  and  all  the  culture  of  Corinth  could  not 
t  him  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  "  Christ  crucified."  To- 
as  then,  here  is  still  found  both  the  power  of  God  and 
risdom  of  God,  What  has  saved  us  can  save  others ;  but  # 
?  must  be  contact,  and  every  believer  must  look  upon  him- 
is  one  of  the  living  links  by  which  contact  between  the 
of  man  and  the  salvation  of  God  is  to  be  secured, 
le  Word  of  God  makes  no  timid  apologies  for  sin,  but 
s  it  in  scarlet  dyes:  it  speaks  in  no  doubtful  terms  of 
s  ruin,  but  paints  it  black  as  starless  midnight !  The  Word 
od  tells  us  of  man's  universal  need  of  Christ ;  the  highest 
lot  above  the  necessity  of  salvation,  and  the  lowest  not 
ith  the  possibility  of  salvation.  Standing  in  the  burning 
i  of  divine  love  on  Calvary,  we  shall  feel,  kindling  within 

love  for  man  as  man  that  makes  the  vilest  soul  seem 

precious  than  all  the  suns  and  stars;  that  makes  the 
)lest  sphere  of  service  a  radiant  orbit  of  duty  and  delight, 
rich  we  work  with  God,  and  "  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
e  afflictions  of  Christ,"  in  bringing  souls  to  Him. 
)d  grant  us  a  new  Pentecost,  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffer  violence  and  be  taken  by  force  in  the  eagerness  of 
st  souls  to  press  into  it.  A  transformed  Church  will  be- 
j  to  souls  a  perpetuation — almost  an  incarnation — of  the 
I  Christ,  whose  healing  word  and  touch  bring  sight  to  the 
I,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  cleansing  to  the  leprous,  and  life  to 
dead :  every  place  of  prayer  will  become  a  Siloam  of 
ing,  a  Bethesda  of  healing;  and  the  shining  Shekinah 

(Mice  more  flood  with  the  uncreated  glory  the  courts  of 
Lord! 

Arthur  T.  Pierson. 


III. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST- 

IT  was  a  great  idea  of  the  Little  Dionysius, — a  Roman  mor*^ 
of  the  sixth  century — to  date  a  new  era  from  the  birth  O* 
our  Saviour,  who  is  the  turning  point  not  only  of  chronology 
but  of  all  history.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  marl^5 
the  end  of  the  old,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  world;  it 
closes  the  ages  of  darkness,  preparation  and  aspiration  after* 
the  true  religion,  and  opens  the  ages  of  light,  fulfilment,  an*3 
enjoyment. 

But   Dionysius   made  a   mistake — we  do  not   know  how 
— of  at  least  four  years  in  putting  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
which  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  Herod,  four  years  after 
Herod's  death.     The  New  Testament  gives  us  no  precis^ 
dates  and  leaves  us  to  conjecture  and  calculation.     But  i* 
gives  hints  enough  to  lead  us  to  almost  certain  conclusions* 
It  connects  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  with  the  ruling  powers 
of  that  age,  with  the  Emperor  Augustus,  King  Herod  and 
his  sons,  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  Pontius  Pilate.   All  thes^ 
dates  and  hints  go  to  prove  the  realness  of  the  historical  sur"- 
roundings  of  the  Gospel  history  and  to  establish  its  credibility* 
"Within  a  purely  historical  presentation/'  says  Hausrath(i* 
his  "  History  of  the  New  Testament  Times,"  second  ed.  187.^1 
Vorrede,  p.  9),  "there  is  no  room  for  the  poetical  world  c^J 
the  religious  legend ;  its  images  fade  away  when  thrown 

fore  a  clear  historical  background Even  that  assumj 

tion  which  supposes  that  the  concrete  life  of  the  New  Test; 
ment  history  is  only  the  mythical  figure  of  the  phantasy  of    - 
later  time,  does  not  find  here  any  support." 

There  is  a  remarkable  harmony  between  the  life  ofoi/i" 
Lord  as  described  by  the  evangelists,  and  His  chronological; 
geographical,  and  historical  environments  as  known  to  us  from 
contemporary  writers,    especially  from   Josephus,   and  illus- 

(466) 
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ed  and  confirmed  by  modern  discovery  and  research, 
s  harmony  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  mythical  and 
»ndary  theory  of  Strauss,  Renan,  and  the  author  of  "  Su- 
natural  Religion."  The  more  we  come  to  understand  the 
j  and  country  in  which  Jesus  lived,  the  more  we  feel,  in 
ding  the  Gospels,  that  we  are  treading  on  the  solid  ground 
real  history,  illuminated  by  the  highest  revelation  from 
ven.  The  poetry  of  the  canonical  Gospels — if  we  may  so 
their  prose,  which  is  better  than  poetry — is  not,  like  that 
he  apocryphal  Gospels,  the  poetry  of  human  fiction — 

"  No  fable  old,  no  mythic  lore,  nor  dream  of  bards  and  seers." 

t  is  the  poetry  of  revealed  truth,  the  poetry  of  the  sublimest 
s,  the  poetry  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  of  God, 
ch  never  before  had  entered  the  imagination  of  man,  but 
ch  assumed  human  flesh  and  blood  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
solved  through  His  life  and  work  the  deepest  problem 
iur  existence. 

I.l — THE   YEAR   OF   THE   NATIVITY. 

Y>  ascertain  the  year  of  Christ's  birth,  we  have  a  number 
ndications  in  the  Gospels  which  lead  within  two  years  to 
same  result. 

.  The  Death  of  Herod.  —  According  to  Matthew  ii.  i 
mp.  Luke  i.  5,  26),  Christ  was  born  "  in  the  days  of  King 
rod"  I.,  or  the  Great.  We  know  from  Josephus  that  he 
i  at  Jericho,  a.u.  750,  just  before  the  Passover,  being 
xly  seventy  years  of  age,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven 
rs.  This  date  has  been  verified  by  the  astronomical  cal- 
ition  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  according  to  the 
le  historian  took  place  March  13,  a.u.  750,  a  few  days 
>re  Herod's  death.  Allowing  two  months  or  more  for  the 
nts  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  murder  of  the  In- 
eats  by  Herod,  the  Nativity  must  be  put  back  at  least  to 
>ruary  or  January,  a.u.  750  (or  b.c.  4),  if  not  earlier, 
lome  infer  from  the  slaughter  of  the  male  children  in  Beth- 
sm,  "from  two  years  old  and  under,"  that  Christ  must 
e  been  born  two  years  before  Herod's  death ;  but  he 
inted  from  the  time  when  the  star  was  first  seen  by  the 
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Magi  (ii.  7),  and  wished  to  make  sure  of  his  object  There 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  itself,  and  the  flight  of 
the  holy  family  to  Egypt,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with 
it.  For,  although  the  horrible  deed  is  ignored  by  Josephus, 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  well-known  cruelty  of  Herod,  who 
from  jealousy  murdered  Hyrcanus,  the  grandfather  of  his 
favorite  wife,  Mariamne ;  then  Mariamne  herself,  to  whom  he 
was  passionately  attached ;  her  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus,  and,  only  five  days  before  his  death,  his  oldest 
son,  Antipater;  and  who  ordered  all  the  nobles  assembled 
around  him  in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  after  his  de- 
cease, so  that  at  least  his  death  might  be  attended  by  univer 
sal  mourning.  For  such  a  monster  the  murder  of  one  0 
two  dozen  infants  in  a  little  town  was  a  very  small  matte 
which  might  easily  have  been  overlooked,  or,  owing  to  i 
connection  with  the  Messiah,  purposely  ignored  by  the  Jewis  It, 
•historian.  But  a  confused  remembrance  of  it  is  preserved  Ln 
the  anecdote  related  by  Macrobius  (a  Roman  grammarian, 
and  probably  a  heathen,  about  a.d.  410),  that  Augustus,  "on 
hearing  of  Herod's  murder  of  boys  under  two  years,  and  of 
his  own  son,  remarked  that  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's  so^w 
than  his  son."  The  cruel  persecution  of  Herod  and  the  flight  * 
into  Egypt  were  a  significant  sign  of  the  experience  of  tl»  * 
early  Church,  and  a  source  of  comfort  in  every  period  o* 
martyrdom. 

2.    The  Star  of  the  Magi.  —  Another  chronological  hint 
of  Matthew,  ch.  ii.   1-4,  9,  which  has  likewise  been  verified 
by  astronomy,  te  the  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  which  appeared 
before  the  death  of  Herod,  and  which  would  naturally  attract 
the  attention  of  the  astrological  sages  of  the  East,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a  great  king  amon£ 
the   Jews.      Such   a    belief  naturally  arose   from   Balaam's 
prophecy  of  "  the  star  that  was  to  rise  out  of  Jacob  "  (Num. 
xxiv.  17),  and  from  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Daniel ;  and  widely  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews. 

The  older  interpretation  of  that  star  made  it  either  a  passing 
meteor,  or  a  strictly  miraculous  phenomenon,  which  lies  beyond 
astronomical  calculation,  and  was  perhaps  visible  to  the  Magi 
alone.     But  Providence  usually  works  through  natural  agen- 
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cies,  and  that  God  did  so  in  this  case  is  made  at  least  very- 
probable  by  a  remarkable  discovery  in  astronomy.  The  great 
and  devout  Kepler  observed  in  the  years  1603  and  1604  a  con- 
junction of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  was  made  more  rare  and 
luminous  by  the  addition  of  Mars,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1604.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (Oct.  10)  he  observed 
near  the  planets  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  a  new  (fixed)  star 
of  uncommon  brilliancy,  which  appeared  "  in  triumphal  pomp, 
lilce  some  all-powerful  monarch  on  a  visit  to  the  metropolis 
of"  his  realm."  It  was  blazing  and  glittering  "  like  the  most 
beautiful  and  glorious  torch  ever  seen,  when  driven  by  a 
strong  wind,"  and  seemed  to  him  to  be  "an  exceedingly 
Wonderful  work  of  God."  His  genius  perceived  that  this 
Phenomenon  must  lead  to  the  determination  of  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth,  and  by  careful  calculation  he  ascertained  that  a 
similar  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  with  the  later  ad- 
dition of  Mars,  and  probably  some  extraordinary  star,  took 
place  repeatedly  a.u.  747  and  748,  in  the  sign  of  the  Pisces. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Jewish  astrologers  ascribe  a  special 
signification  to  *  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  in  the  sign  of  the  Pisces,  and'  connect  it  with  the  advent 
°^    the  Messiah. 

The  discovery  of  Kepler  was  almost  forgotten  till  the  nine- 

t&«nth  century,  when  it  was  independently  confirmed  by  several 

e*tiinent    astronomers,    Schubert   of    Petersburg,   Ideler  and 

fc-xicke  of  Berlin,  and  Pritchard  of  London.     It  is  pronounced 

**yr  Pritchard  to  be  "  as  certain  as  any  celestial  phenomenon 

^"f  ancient  date  ; "  although  he  rejects  its  identity  with  the  star 

af  Matthew,  because  he  understands  his  description  to  mean 

*  strictly  miraculous  star  which  "  went  before  "  the  Magi,  and 

*  stood  over"  the  abode  of  Christ  in  Bethlehem.  It  certainly 
ttiakes  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 
hem more  intelligible.  "  The  star  of  astrology  has  thus  become 
a  torch  of  chronology"  (as  Ideler  says),  and  an  argument  for 
the  truthfulness  of  the  first  Gospel. 

It  is  objected  that  Matthew  seems  to  mean  a  single  star 
(a<rrqp,  comp.  ver.  9)  rather  than  a  combination  of  stars  (acrrpov). 
Hence  Dr.  Wieseler  supplements  the  calculation  of  Kepler  and 
Ideler  by  calling  to  aid  a  single  comet  which  appeared  from 
February  to  April,  a.u.  750,  according  to  the  Chinese  astro- 
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nomical  tables,  which  Pingre  and  Humboldt  acknowledge    s 
historical.     But  this  is  rather  Jar- fetched  and  hardly  necessary 
for  that  extraordinary  star  described  by  Kepler,  or  J  upiter    a 
its  most  luminous  appearance,  as  described  by  Pritchard,  in  *:lia 
memorable  constellation,  would  sufficiently  answer  the  descrip. 
tion  of  a  single  star  by  Matthew,  which  must,  at  all  events,  nof 
be  pressed  too  literally ;  for  the  language  of  Scripture  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  not  scientific,  but  phenomenal  and  popular. 
God  condescended  to  the  astrological  faith  of  the  Magi,  and 
probably  made  also  an  internal  revelation  to  them  before  as 
well  as  after  the  appearance  of  the  star  (comp.  ii.  12). 

If  we  accept  the  result  of  these  calculations  of  astronomers, 
we  are  brought  to  within  two  years  of  the  year  of  the  Na- 
tivity, namely,  between  a.u.  748   (Kepler)  and  750  (Wieseler^- 
The  difference  arises,  of  course,  from  the  uncertainty  of  tb  ^ 
time  of  departure  and  the  length  of  the  journey  of  the  Magi 

3.  The  Fifteenth  Year  of  Tiberius. — Luke,  ch.  iii.  1,  2 
gives  us  an  important  and  evidently  careful  indication  of  tk 
reigning  powers  at  the  time  when  John  the  Baptist  and  Chri^"* 
entered  upon  their  public  ministry,  which,  according  to  LeviCr:- 
ical  custom,  was  at  the  age  of  thirty.  John  the  Baptist  bega:^ 
his  ministry  "  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius^, 
and  Jesus,  who  was  about  six  months  younger  than  Joh~* 
(comp.  Luke  i.  5,  26),  was  baptized  and  began  to  teach  whenK" 
He  was  "  about  thirty  years  of  age." 

Tiberius  began  to  reign  jointly  with  Augustus,  as  "  colleges 
imperii,"  a.u.  764  (or,  at  all  events,  in  the  beginning  of  765^* 
and  independently,  Aug.  19,  a.u.  767  (a.d.  14) ;  consequently, 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  was  either  a.u.  779,  if  we  count 
from  the  joint  reign  (as  Luke  probably  did,  using  the  more 
general  term  tfyepovia  or  paaiXda),  or  782,  if  we  reckon  from 
the  independent  reign  (as  was  the  usual  Roman  method). 

Now,  if  we  reckon  back  thirty  years  from  a.u.  779  or  782, 
we  come  to  a.u.  749  or  752  as  the  year  of  John's  birth,  which 
preceded  that  of  Christ  about  six  months.  The  former  date 
(749)  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred,  and  agrees  with  Luke's 
own  statement  that  Christ  was  born  under  Herod  (i.  5,  26). 

Dionysius  probably  (for  we  have  no  certainty  on  the  sub- 
ject) calculated  from  the  independent  reign  of  Tiberius ;  but 
6ven  that  would  not  bring  us  to  754,  and  would  involve  Luke 
in  contradiction  with  Matthew  and  with  himselt 
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The  other  dates  in  Luke  iii.  i,  generally  agree  with  this 
result,  but  are  less  definite.  Pontius  Pilate  was  ten  years  gov- 
ernor of  Judaea,  from  a.d.  27  to  37.  Herod  Antipas  was  de- 
posed by  Caligula,  a.d.  39.  Philip,  his  brother,  died  a.d.  34. 
Consequently,  Christ  must  have  died  before  a.d.  34,  at  an  age 
of  thirty-three,  if  we  allow  three  years  for  His  public  ministry. 

4.  The  Census  of  Quirinius. — Luke,  ch.  ii.  2.  Luke  gives 
us  another  chronological  date  by  the  incidental  remark  that 
Christ  was  born  about  the  time  of  that  census,  or  enrolment, 
which  was  ordered  by  Caesar  Augustus,  and  which  was  "  the 
first  [enrolment]  made  when  Quirinius  (Cyrenius)  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria."  He  mentions  this  fact  as  the  reason  for  the 
journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  The  journey  of 
Maty  makes  no  difficulty,  for  (aside  from  the  intrinsic  propriety 
of  his  company  for  protection)  all  women  over  twelve  years  of 
age  (and  slaves  also)  were  subject  in  the  Roman  empire  to  a 
head-tax,  as  well  as  men  over  fourteen,  till  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
There  is  some  significance  in  the  coincidence  of  the  birth  of 
the  King  of  Israel  with  the  deepest  humiliation  of  Israel,  and 
its  incorporation  in  the  great  historical  empire  of  Rome. 

But  the  statement  of  Luke  seems  to  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  fact  that  the  governorship  and  census  of  Quirinius 
began  a.d.  6,  t.  e.,  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Hence 
many  artificial  interpretations.  But  this  difficulty  is  now,  if  not 
entirely  removed,  at  least  greatly  diminished  by  archaeological 
and  philological  research  independent  of  theology.  It  has  been 
proved  almost  to  a  demonstration  by  Bergmann,  Mommsen, 
and  especially  by  Zumpt,  that  Quirinius  was  twice  governor  of 
Syria;  first,  a.u.  750  to  753,  or  b.c.  4-1  (when  there  happens 
to  be  a  gap  in  our  list  of  governors  of  Syria),  and  again,  a.u. 
760-765  (a.d.  6-1  i).  This  double  legation  is  based  upon  a 
passage  in  Tacitus,  and  confirmed  by  an  old  monumental  in- 
scription discovered  between  the  Villa  Hadriani  and  the  Via 
Tiburtina.  Hence  Luke  might  very  properly  call  the  census 
about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  "  the  first "  (npcirri)  under  Qui- 
rinius, to  distinguish  it  from  the  second  and  better  known, 
which  he  himself  mentions  (in  his  second  treatise  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  Acts  v.  37).  Perhaps  the 
experience  of  Quirinius  as  the  superintendent  of  the  first  cen- 
sus was  the  reason  why  he  was  sent  to  Syria  a  second  time 
for  the  same  purpose. 
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There  still  remain,  however,  three  difficulties  not  eas--^ 
solved:  (a)  Quirinius  cannot  have  been  governor  of  SyT^T 
before  autumn,  750  (b.c.  4),  consequently  after  Herod's  dea^^s 
and  still  more  after  Christ's  birth ;  for  we  know  from  coii^^, 
that  Quintilius  Varus  was  governor  from  a.  748  to  750  (b.< 
6-4)  and  left  his  post  after  the  death  of  Herod.  (Ji)  A  cen- 
sus during  the  first  governorship  is  nowhere  mentioned  but 
in  Luke,  (c)  A  Syrian  governor  could  not  well  carry  out  a 
census  in  Judaea  during  the  life-time  of  Herod  before  it  was 
made  a  Roman  province  (*.  e.9  a.u.  759). 

In  reply  to  these  objections,  we  may  say:  (0)  Luke  did 
not  intend  to  give  an  exact,  but  only  an  approximate  chrono- 
logical statement,  and  may  have  connected  the  census  with  the 
well-known  name  of  Quirinius  because  he  completed  it,  al- 
though it  was  begun  under  a  previous  administration.     (£) 
Augustus  ordered  several  census  populi  between  a.u.  726  and 
767,  partly  for  taxation,  partly  for  military  and  statistical  pur- 
poses; and,  as  a  good  statesman  and  financier,  he  himself 
prepared  a  rationarium  or  breviarium  totius  imperii,  that  is, 
a  list  of  all  the  resources  of  the  empire,  which  was  read,  after 
his  death,  in  the  Senate,     {c)  Herod  was  only  a  tributary 
king  {rex  socius),  who  could  exercise  no  act  of  sovereignty 
without  authority  from  the  emperor.     Judaea  was  subject  to 
taxation  from  the  time  of  Pompey,  and  this  seems  not  to  have 
ceased  with  the  accession  of  Herod.     Moreover,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  lost  the  favor  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  him  in 
anger  that  "  whereas  of  old  he  had  used  him  as  his  friend,  he 
would  now  use  him  as  his  subject." 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  proven  by  contemporary  testimony  of 
Josephus  or  the  Roman  historians,  that  Augustus  issued  a 
decree  for  a  universal  census,  embracing  all  the  Provinces 
("  that  all  the  world,"  i.  e.,  the  Roman  world,  "  should  be  taxed," 
Luke  ii.  1),  but  it  is  in  itself  by  no  means  improbable,  it  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  prepare  his  breviarium  totius  im- 
perii, and  it  is  directly  asserted  by  Cassiodorus  and  Suidas, 
who  mention  a  number  of  circumstances  derived  from  other 
sources  than  Luke.     In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  take 
several  years  to  carry  out  such  a  decree,  and  its  execution  in 
the  provinces  would  be  modified  according  to  national  cus- 
toms.    Augustus  also  carried  out  a  measurement  of  the  em- 
pire begun  by  Julius  Caesar. 
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impt  assumes  that  Sentius  Saturninus,  who  was  sent  as 
irnor  to  Syria  a.u.  746  (b.c.  9),  and  remained  there  till 
(b.c.  6),  began  a  census  in  Judaea  with  a  view  to  substi- 
a  head-tax  in  money  for  the  former  customary  tribute  in 
uce ;  that  his  successor,  Quintilius  Varus  (b.c.  6-4),  con- 
id  it,  and  that  Quirinius  (b.c.  4)  completed  the  census. 

would  explain  the  confident  statement  of  Tertullian,  who 
a  well-informed  lawyer,  that  enrolments  were  held  under 
iistus  by  Sentius  Saturninus  in  Judaea.  Another,  but  less 
able  view  is  that  Quirinius  was  sent  to  the  East  as 
ial  commissioner  for  the  census  during  the  administration 
s  predecessor.  In  either  case  Luke  might  call  the  cen- 
*  the  first "  under  Quirinius,  considering  that  he  finished 
census  for  personal  taxation  or  registration,  according 
e  Jewish  custom  of  family  registers,  and  that  afterwards  he 
1  executed  the  second  census  for  the  taxation  of  property 
rding  to  the  Roman  fashion. 

le  problem  is  not  quite  solved ;  but  the  establishment  of 
act  that  Quirinius  was  prominently  connected  with  the 
an  government  in  the  East  about  the  time  of  the  Nativ- 
s  a  considerable  step  towards  the  solution,  and  encour- 
the  hope  of  a  still  better  solution  in  the  future. 

The  Forty-six  Years  of the  Building  of  Herod 's  Temple. 
,  John,  ch.  ii.  20,  furnishes  us  a  date  in  the  remark  of  the 
,  in  the  first  year  of  Christ's  ministry :  "  Forty  and  six 

was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  raise  it  up  in 

days  ?  " 

e  learn  from  Josephus  that  Herod  began  the  reconstruc- 
of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
,  i.  e.%  a.u.  732,  if  we  reckon  from  his  appointment  by  the 
ans  (714),  or  a.u.  735,  if  we  reckon  from  the  death  of  Antig- 
and  the  conquest  of  J  erusalem  (717).  The  latter  is  the  cor- 
iriew  ;  otherwise  Josephus  would  contradict  himself,  since, 
other  passage,  he  dates  the  building  from  the  fifteenth  year 
[erod's  reign.  Adding  forty-six  years  to  735,  we  have  the 
A.U.  781  (a.d.  27)  for  the  first  year  of  Christ's  ministry; 
deducting  thirty  and  a  half  or  thirty-one  years  from  781, 
:>me  back  to  a.u.  750  (b.c.  4)  as  the  year  of  the  Nativity. 

The  Time  of  the  Crucifixion. — Christ  was  crucified 
r  the  consulate  of  the  two  Gemini  (i.  e.t  C.  Rubellius  Ge- 
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minus  and  C.  Fufius  Geminus),   who  were  consuls  a.u.  782 
to  783  (a.d.  28  to  29).    This  statement  is  made  by  Tertulliao* 
in  connection  with  an  elaborate  calculation  of  the  time  oi 
Christ's  birth  and  passion  from  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel 
He  may  possibly  have  derived  it  from  some  public  record  i** 
Rome.     He  erred  in  identifying  the  year  -of  Christ's  passio*1 
with  the  first  year  of  His  ministry  (the  fifteenth  year  of  Tibe- 
rius, Luke  iii.  1).     Allowing,  as  we  must,  two  or  three  yeaJS 
for  His  public  ministry,  and  thirty-three  years  for  His  life, 
reach  the  year  750  or  749  as  the  year  of  the  Nativity. 

Thus  we  arrive  from  these  various  incidental  notices  of  thi 
Evangelists,  and  the  statement  of  Tertullian,  essentially  at  thme 
same  conclusion,  which  contributes  its  share  towards  establislr*— 
ing  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history  against  the  mythical 
theory.   Yet  in  the  absence  of  a  precise  date,  and  in  view  of  il^t*- 
certainties  in  calculation,  there  is  still  room  for  difference  of  op: 
ion  between  the  years  a.u.  747  (b.c.  7)  as  the  earliest,  and  a. 
750  (b.c  4)  as  the  latest,  possible  date  for  the  year  of  Christ:*s 
birth.     The  French  Benedictines,  Sanclemente,  Ideler,  Mii*>_ 
ter,  Wurm,  Ebrard,  Jarvis,  Alford,  Jos.  A.  Alexander,  Zum 
Keim,  decide  for  a.u.  747  ;  Kepler  (reckoning  from  the 
junction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars  in  that  year),  Lardm 
Ewald,  for  748 ;  Petavius,  Ussher,  Tillertiont,  Browne,  Angu.: 
Robinson,  Andrews,  for  749 ;  Bengel,  Wieseler,  Lange,  Lichte: 
stein,  Anger,  Gresswell,  Ellicott,  Plumptre,  Merivale,  for  750- 

II. — THE  DAY  AND  MONTH  OF  THE  NATIVITY. 

The  only  indication  of  the  season  of  the  year  when  0 
Saviour  was  born  is  the  fact  that  the  shepherds  were  watching 
their  flocks  in  the  field  at  that  time  (Luke  ii.  8).  This  fact 
points  to  any  other  season  rather  than  winter,  and  is  therefor^ 
not  favorable  to  the  traditional  date,  though  by  no  means  con- 
clusive against  it.  The  time  of  pasturing  in  Palestine  (which  #&fc 
has  but  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  wet,  or  summer  and  win-  I '  ^ 
ter)  begins,  according  to  the  Talmudists,  in  March  and  lasts 
till  November,  when  the  herds  are  brought  in  from  the  fields, 
and  kept  under  shelter  till  the  close  of  the  rainy  season.  But  I  ^ 
this  refers  chiefly  to  pastures  in  the  wilderness  far  away  from  I  -^ 
towns  and  villages,  and  admits  of  frequent  exceptions  in  the       |  ' 
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.close  neighborhood  of  towns,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
season.     In  Switzerland  the  herds  are  driven  to  the  mountains 
in  ^May,  brought  back  in  August  or  September,  and  then  pas- 
tured in  the  valleys  before  the  winter  sets  in.     A  succession 
of   bright  days  in  December  and  January  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  East,  as  in  Western  countries.    Tobler  says  that 
the  weather  about  Christmas  in  Bethlehem  is  favorable  to  the 
feeding  of  flocks,  and  often  most  beautiful.     On  the  other 
flared,  strong  and  cold  winds  often  prevail  in  April,  and  explain 
thkG   fire  mentioned  John  xviii.  18. 

ISo  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  journey  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  and  to  Egypt ;  nor  from  the 
jo^uirney  of  the  Magi,     As  a  rule  February  is  the  best  month 
foxr    travelling  in  Egypt,  March  the  best  in  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
suls,  April  and  May  and  next  to  them  Autumn  the  best  in  Pai- 
ne ;  but  necessity  knows  no  rule. 

he  ancient  tradition  is  of  no  account  here,  as  it  varied  down 
the  fourth  century.     Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  that 
regarded  the  25th  Pachon  (*.  en  May  20),  others  the 
li  or  25th   Pharmuthi  (April  19th  or  20th),  as  the  day  of 
t:V*^    Nativity. 

C^)»  The  traditional  25th  of  December  is  defended  by  Je- 

x"o  me,  Chrysostom,  Baronius,  Lamy,  Ussher,  Petavius,  Bengel, 

C^^^ler),  Seyffarth,  Jarvis,  and  McClellan.     It  has  no  historical 

authority  beyond  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Christmas  festi- 

v^l    vvas  introduced  first  in  Rome  (before  a.d.  360),  on  the  basis 

several  Roman  festivals  (the  Saturnalia,  Sigillaria,  Juven- 

:»  £rumalia,  or  Dies  natalis  Invicti  Solis)  which  were  held 

1T1     the   latter  part  of  December  in  commemoration  of  the 

gT°lden  age  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  in  honor  of  the  sun, 

^."°  in  the  winter  solstice  is,  as  it  were,  born  anew  and  begins 

nis    conquering  march.     This  phenomenon  in  nature  was  re- 

®j?rcied  as  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  appearance  of  the  Sun 

*    Righteousness  dispelling  the  long  night  of  sin  and  error. 

0:r     the  same  reason  the  summer  solstice  (June  24th)  was 

*^rA#ards  selected  for  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  the 

ri     ^^t  reminder  of  his  own  humble  self-estimate  that  he  must 

.  e^:r^ase,  while  Christ  must  increase  (John  iii.  30).     Accord- 

%^3r,  the  25th  of  March  was  chosen  for  the  commemoration 

*l*e  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  24th  Sep* 

ert*t>er  for  that  of  the  conception  of  Elizabeth. 
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(6).  January  6  has  in  its  favor  an  older  tradition  (according, 
to  Epiphanius  and  Cassianus),  and  is  sustained  by  Eusebius. 
It  was  celebrated  in  the  East  from  the  third  century  as  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany  in  commemoration  of  the  Nativity  as 
well  as  of  Christ's  baptism  and  His  manifestation  to  the  Gen- 
tiles (represented  by  the  Magi). 

(c).  Other  writers  have  selected  some  day  in  February 
(Hug,  Wieseler,  Ellicott),  or  March  (Paulus,  Winer),  or 
April  (Gresswell),  or  September  (Lightfoot,  who  assumes  on 
chronological  grounds  that  Christ  was  born  on  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  as  He  died  in  the  Passover  and  sent  the  Spirit 
on  Pentecost),  or  October  (Newcome).  Lardner  puts  the 
birth  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  No- 
vember;  Lichtenstein  in  summer;  Robinson  leaves  it  alto- 
gether uncertain. 

III. — THE   DURATION   OF   CHRIST'S   LIFE. 

This  is  now  generally  confined  to  thirty-two  or  three  years- 
The  difference  of  one  or  two  years  arises  from  the  different 
views  on  the  length  of  His  public  ministry.     Christ  died  an** 
rose  again  in  the  full  vigor  of  early  manhood,  and  so  continue 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Church.    The  decline  and  weal^-" 
ness  of  old  age  is  inconsistent  with  His  position  as  the  Ren*>~ 
vator  and  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Irenaeus,  otherwise  (as  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was    ^ 
disciple  of  St.  John)  the  most  trustworthy  witness  of  apostol*  ^ 
traditions  among  the  fathers,  held  the  untenable  opinion  th^* 
Christ  attained  to  the  ripe  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years  an^* 
taught  over  ten  years  (beginning  with  the  thirtieth),  and  thfr^ 
He  thus  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  to  sar^ 
and  sanctify  "old  men,"  as  well  as  "infants  and  children ano 
boys  and   youths."     He  appeals  for  this  view  to  tradition 
dating  from  St  John,  and  supports  it  by  an  unwarranted  in- 
ference from  the  loose  conjecture  of  the  Jews  when,  surprised 
at  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  have  existed  before  Abraham  was 
born,  they  asked  Him :  "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old, 
and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?  "     A  similar  inference  from 
another  passage  where  the  Jews  speak  of  the  "  forty-six 
years  "  since  the  temple  of  Herod  began  to  be  reconstructed, 
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t*ile  Christ  spoke  of  the  temple,  his  body  (John  ii.  20),  is  of 
urse  still  less  conclusive. 


IV. — DURATION   OF   CHRIST^   PUBLIC   MINISTRY. 

It  began  with  the  baptism  by  John  and  ended  with  the  cru- 
xion.  About  the  length  of  the  intervening  time  there  are 
;sides  the  isolated  and  decidedly  erroneous  view  of  Ire- 
us)  three  theories,  allowing  respectively  one,  two,  or  three 
srs  and  a  few  months,  and  designated  as  the  bipaschal,  tri- 
schal,  and  quadripaschal  schemes  according  to  the  number 
passovers.  The  Synoptists  mention  only  the  last  passover 
du  *"ing  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord,  at  which  He  was  cru- 
el fi  ed,  but  they  intimate  that  He  was  in  Judaea  more  than  once. 
Jolin  certainly  mentions  three  passovers,  two  of  which  (the 
fi*~^t  and  the  last)  Christ  did  attend,  and  perhaps  a  fourth 
C^^^liich  He  also  attended). 

^1).  The  bipaschal  scheme  confines  the  public  ministry  to 
year  and  a  few  weeks  or  months.    This  was  first  held  by 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  Valentinians  (who  connected  it  with 
^ir  fancy  about  thirty  aeons),  and  by  several  fathers,  Clement 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  perhaps  by  Origen  and  Au- 
stine  (who   express   themselves  doubtfully).      The  chief 
.gjument  of  the  fathers  and  those  exegetes  who  follow  them, 
<derived  from  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  "  the  acceptable  year  of 
^  Lord,"  as  quoted  by  Christ  (Luke  iv.  14),  and  from  the 
typical  meaning  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  must  be  of  "  one 
,"  and  without  blemish.    Far  more  important  is  the  argu- 
ot  drawn  by  some  modern  critics  (e.  g.9  Keim),  from  the 
SI'ence  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  concerntog  the  other  pass- 
°v^rs.     But  this  silence  is  not  in  itself  conclusive,  and  must 
2f  l^Id  to  the  positive  testimony  of  John,  which  cannot  be  con- 
°*"**ied  to  the  bipaschal  scheme.     Moreover,  it  is  simply  im- 
^^sible  to  crowd  the  events  of  Christ's  life,  the  training  of 
•     e  Twelve,  and  the  development  of  the  hostility  of  the  Jews, 
n*o   one  short  year. 

-    C^).  The  choice,  therefore,  lies  between  the  tripaschal  and 

f^^   ^quadripaschal  schemes.     The  decision  depends  in  part  on 

^   interpretation  of  the  unnamed  feast  of  the  Jews,  John  v.  1, 

**^ther  it  was  a  passover,  or  another  feast ;  and  this  again 
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depends  much  (though  not  only)  on  a  difference  of  reading 
{the  feast,  or  a  feast).  Tischendorf,  following  his  favorite 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  reads  ff  ioprrj,  while  Westcott  and  Hort, 
with  Codex  Vaticanus,  omit  the  article.  The  parable  of  the 
barren  fig-tree,  which  represents  the  Jewish  people,  has  been 
used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  three  years'  ministry : 
"  Behold,  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig- 
tree,  and  find  none."  The  three  years  are  certainly  signifi- 
cant, but  according  to  Jewish  reckoning  two  years  and  a  half 
would  be  called  three  years.  More  remote  is  the  reference  to 
the  prophetic  announcement  of  Daniel  ix.  27:  "And  he  shall 
confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  obla- 
tion to  cease."  Internal  reasons  prevail  in  favor  of  a  ministry 
of  three  years  and  about  three  months.  This  view  leaves 
ample  room  for  arranging  the  discourses  and  miracles  of  our 
Lord,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Gresswell,  Robinson,  Andrews, 
and  the  majority  of  harmonists ;  but  Ussher,  Wieseler,  and 
Tischendorf  confine  the  ministry  to  two  years  and  a  half. 

V. — THE  DATE  OF  THE  LORD'S  DEATH. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross, 
was  a  Friday,  during  the  week  of  the  passover  in  the  month 
of  Nisan,  which  was  the  first  of  the  twelve  lunar  months  of" 
the  Jewish  year,  and  included  the  vernal  equinox.     But  the 
question  is  whether  this  Friday  was  the  14th  or  the   15th  of 
Nisan,  that  is,  the  day  before  the  feast,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
feast,  which  lasted  a  week.    The  Synoptical  Gospels  clearly 
decide  for  the  15th,  for  they  all  say  (independently)  that  our 
Lord  partook  of  the  Paschal  Supper  on  the  legal  day,  called 
the  "first  day  of  unleavened  bread,"  that  is,  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  or  rather  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  (the  pas- 
chal lambs  being  slain  "  between  the  two  evenings,"  *.  c.%  before 
and  after  sunset,  between  3  and  5  p.m.  of  the  14th).  John,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  at  first  sight  to  point  to  the  14th,  so  that 
the  death  of  our  Lord  very  nearly  coincided  with  the  slaying 
of  the  paschal  lamb.     But  the  three  passages  of  John  (xiil  i, 
29;  xviii.  28;  xix.  16)  which  look  in  that  direction,  can,  and 
on  closer  examination  must,,  be  harmonized  with  the  Synopti* 
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statement,  which  admits  only  of  one  natural  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  almost  impossible  that  the  Synoptists  should  have 
mistaken  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  and  that  John  should 
ha/ve  found  it  necessary  to  correct  them.  Moreover,  while  it 
seems  strange  that  the  Jewish  priests  should  have  executed 
tHeir  bloody  counsel  in  the  solemn  night  of  the  passover  and 
uirg^ed  the  crucifixion  on  a  great  festival,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  full  keeping  with  the  Satanic  wickedness  of  their  crime,  and 
it  £s  equally  difficult  to  explain  that  they,  together  with  the 
people,  should  have  remained  about  the  cross  till  late  in  the 
ernoon  of  the  fourteenth,  when,  according  to  the  law,  they 
x*e  to  kill  the  passover  and  prepare  for  the  feast ;  and  that 
^^i<rodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  the  pious  women, 
sJ"x<^uld  have  buried  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  so  incurred  defile- 
^  nt  at  the  very  hour  of  the  passover. 

"The  critical  and  cautious  Dr.  Robinson  says  ("  Harmony/' 
322)  :   "After  repeated  and  calm  consideration,  there  rests 
^>n  my  own  mind,  a  clear  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in 
language  of  John,  or  in  the  attendant  circumstances,  which 
on  fair  interpretation  requires  or  permits  us  to  believe,  that 
beloved  disciple  either  intended  to  correct,  or  has,  in  fact, 
rected  or   contradicted,  the   explicit  and   unquestionable 
timony  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke/'      The  same  opinion 
been  elaborately  defended  by  Wieseler  (the  most  learned 
onologist  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  apostolic  age), 
nge,  Keil  (on  Matthew),  Mr.  Clellan,  and  Plumptre. 
The  view  here  advocated  is  strengthened  by  astronomical 
culation,  which  shows  that  a.d.  30,  the  probable  year  of  the 
cifixion,  the  15th  of  Nisan  (April  7),   actually  fell  on  a 
day ;  and  this  was  the  case  only  once  more  between  the 
^y ^^  sirs  a.d.  28  and  36,  except,  perhaps,  also  in  34  (if  this  was  a 
p-year). 
To  sum  up  the  results,  the  following  appear  the  most  prob- 
e  dates  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord : 

Birth,  a.u.  750  (Jan.  ?),  or  749  (Dec.  ?),  B.C.  4  or  5. 

Baptism,  "    780  (Jan.  ?),  a.d.  27. 

Length  of  Public  Ministry,    "    780-783,  "     27-30. 

Crucifixion,  "    783  (15th  of  Nisan),  a.d.  30  (April  7). 

Resurrection,  "    783  (17th  of  Nisan),  a.d.  30  (April  9). 

Philip  Schaff. 


IV. 


THE   CATHOLICITY  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

HAS  the  time  come  for  Presbyterianism  boldly  to  clai 
catholicity  ?     It  is  to  have  its  first  General  Council  o 
the  American  continent,  in  the  course  of  this  year.     Som 
things  that  Council  cannot  claim  for  it.     Every  one  know: 
that  our  form  of  Church  communion  does  not  unchurch  othei 
forms — does  not  maintain  that  it  is  in  point  of  fact,  and  at  th 
present  time,  the  universal  Church.     In  that  sense,  Presby 
terianism  cannot  claim  catholicity :  it  cannot  claim  it  as  fau 
accompli.     But  is  our  system  fitted  to  be  the  system  of  th»- 
universal  Church  ?     Is  it  destined  to  be  the  system  of  th» 
universal  Church?      Is  it  the  system  toward  which  the  un 
versal  Church  should  strive  ?     And  if  these  questions  are  t 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  has  the  time  come  for  pressi 
the  answer  upon  the  Church  universal,  and  for  proclaiming  i  — 
to  the  world  ? 

I  write  as  a  layman,  and  it  is  from  the  public  and  popular— 
side  that  I  urge  this  view.    It  is,  I  hope,  well  founded  in  theory 
Nothing  will  be  of  popular  or  public  use  in  our  day,  whic 
has  not  a  basis  of  theory  to  fall  back  upon.     But  the  questio 
itself  is  not  one  of  the  past,  or  of  books  and  theory.     It  is 
question  of  the  present  age  and  that  which  is  coming. 

The  Edinburgh  Council  three  years  ago  was  generally  held 
not  to  have  risen  to  the  height  of  its  calling  in  this  respect 
It  was  an  admirable  meeting,  and  in  most  points  it  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  expectation.  It  reacted  favorably  upon  the 
Church ;  that  is,  upon  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  mem- 
bers. But  it  did  not  tell  equally  upon  the  world,  and  upon 
other  Christian  communions.  And  one  reason  why  it  did  not, 
was  that  apparently  it  did  not  desire  to  do  so.  At  all  events, 
it  took  no  pains  to  do  it.  It  was  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  no 
better  hill  could  be  found  than  the  Edinburgh  Castle  Rock. 
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But  the  Gentiles  did  not  come  to  its  light,  and  they  were 
scarcely  invited  to  come.  If  Presbyterianism  has  any  message 
for  the  world,  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  delivered.  It  was 
passed  by,  or  postponed,  or  misunderstood,  or  held  as  under- 
stood, or  at  best  whispered  with  bated  breath.  And,  so  far, 
ari  opportunity  was  missed  which  can  never  recur  in  the  same 
form  to  the  end  of  time. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Edinburgh  Council,  by  its  very 
existence,  (and  let  it  be  said,  also,  by  its  wise  and  successful 
management,)  has  done  more  for  this  claim  of  Presbytery  to  be 
the  universal  form  than  any  event  for  centuries.    The  existence 
of   such  an  oecumenical  council  proves  at  least — its  possibility. 
N^o>v,  the  possibility  of  such  a  council,  which  (as  we  shall  see) 
was  always  theoretically  affirmed,  was   enough  to  lay  upon 
presbytery  the  permanent  obligation  to  affirm  its  own  catho- 
licity.   The  mere  prospect,  the  mere  hope,  of  such  a  thing  was 
enough  to  bind  that  duty  upon  us.     But  we  are  in  a  very 
^iflferent  position  now.    The  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
has    succeeded.     We  know  now  that  there  was  no  reason,  ex- 
CeF>t:  our  own  moral  languor,  why  the  unity  of   Presbytery 
t***~oughout  the  world  should  not  have  had  earlier  visible  ex- 
pression.    At  all  events,  there  is  no  such  reason  now.     The 
Visible  and  representative  unity  has  been  achieved.     At  Edin- 
k^rgh,  like  Columbus,  we  made  the  egg  stand  on  its  end.     To 
the  operation  every  three  years  to  the  end  of  time  is  to 
:ice  a  simple  lesson.     But  this  sudden  change  of  circum- 
ices  changes  our  obligations  to  the  world  generally.     If 
^^^sbyterianism  claims  catholicity,  it  was  at  all  times  a  blunder 
to  have  said  so.     But  not  to  say  so  now  would  be  a  crime. 
Jence   the   unique   position  of  the    Philadelphia   or  first 
^***erican  General  Council     It  is  not  a  venture.     It  is  not  an 
►eriment.     It  is  not  an  appeal     The  appeal  has  been  made 
the  experiment  has  succeeded.     There  will  now  be  no 
**M^^tions  of  basis  and  no  questions  of  organization,  except 
^    ~    xinimis.  All  that  is  past,  and  Presbyterian  unity  the  world 


has  been  made  a  visible  fact.     The  question   for  .this 

ncil  is :  What  emphasis  ought  to  be  laid  upon  that  fact  ?   Is 

system  one  with  which  we  are  barely  contented,  or  is  it  one 

i^:h  we  judge  to  be  of  great  value  for  the  world  ?     Is  it  one 

**:h  we  cannot  escape  from,  but  of  which  we  are  a  little 
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ashamed;  or,  is  it  one  which  has  grown  in  our  estimation 
during  the  centuries  past,  and  which  we  are  prepared  hence — 
forward  steadily  to  hold  up  to  the  world  until  the  world  re — 
ceives  it  ? 

If  we  are  able  to  affirm  the  catholicity  of  Presbyterian ism«-M-7i 
in  the  present  and  its  universality  in  the  future,  it  is  of  greats  ««t 
moment  that  we  should  do  so  now. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  America.  But  in  every  other  pais  ml 
of  the  world  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  the  visible^  Mt 
unity  of  High-Churchism — of  Episcopacy — is  pressing  us  mor^-^re 
and  more.  It  lies  upon  us  like  a  chain  of  which  the  weight  r  ^  is 
getting  heavier  and  the  links  are  getting  closer.  And  it  is  r  ^  a 
twofold  chain.  The  one  strand  is  Anglicanism ;  and  the  othe^^  ^cr 
is  Romanism. 

We  feel  it  in  Scotland.     Our  Presbyterian  ism  here  is  morr  «re 
compact  and  more  dense  than  anywhere  else  on  the  glob^^zx. 
Divided  as  it  is,  there  is  still  a  solid  block  of  it.     Yet  after  a  .osall 
we  are  but  a  fragment  of  our  own  island.     We  are  a  minority  z*ty, 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.     And  the  whole  presses  upon  the  on^  -Mie- 
sixth  with  a  tyrannous  and  increasing  strain.     The  Southenrtrn 
and  Anglican  influence  presses  not  merely  from  without,  bi^m  *ut 
from  within.     It   disintegrates   in    order  to   destroy.     Everm:  ry 
congregation,  every  family  in  Scotland  has  to  stand  upon  tlL   Ae 
defensive  against  it    Our  aristocracy  have  long  since,  with  kr    —  v 
exceptions,  become  members  of  the  English  Church, 
live  among  us  as  its  representatives,  and  it  is  fashionable  to 
as  they  do.    That  large  and  unfortunate  class  who  take  fashi< 
or  even  gentility  for  their  guide,  have  of  course  no  defen< 
against  such  an  influence.     But  those  who  have  some  brair^as 
and  some  heart  have  also  to  fight  against  it.     And  they  hgWtit 
against  a  battle  newly  set  in  array.     Within  the  last  few  li 
trums  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  gradually  and 
tiously,  and   by  the  help  of  various   legislative   enactments 
asserted  a  complete  inter-communion  with  the  Church  of  En- 
gland.   The  bishops  of  the  one  now  fully  recognize  the  bishops 
of  the  other,  and  the  clergy  of  the  one  are  eligible  to  the  cures 
of  the  other.     Hence  the  whole  influence  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  Church  which  lies  near  us  is  felt  as  it  never  was  felt 
before.    And   it  is  not  its  influence  alone.     Simultaneously 
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rith  the  renewal  of  its  connection  with  Scotland,  the  Church 
>f  England  has  been  stretching  out  its  hands  to  the  ends  of 
he  earth.  It  has  been  renewing  friendship  with  its  daughter 
lurches  in  America  and  the  colonies,  and  gathering  their 
[Cpresentatives  to  London  and  to  Lambeth.  Hence  its  claims 
to  a  catholic  episcopacy  have  become  more  effective,  even  in 
Scotland.  It  is  no  longer  the  "  Anglican  paddock."  Its  field, 
too,  is  the  world.  And  these  claims  of  a  world-wide  episco- 
pacy tell,  as  they  ought  to  tell,  upon  the  imaginations  of  young 
Scotchmen.  They  would  shrink  from  a  form  of  religion  which 
professed  to  be  merely  English.  But  with  a  Church  which  in 
some  mystic  way  stretches  over  the  globe,  they  are  put  upon 
the  defensive  and  have  no  defence.  The  accusation  of  pro- 
vincialism, which  had  only  partial  strength  when  made  by  the 
ralth  and  learning  of  England  alone,  has  enormous  effect 
irtaen  England  makes  it  in  name  of  a  world-wide  system  of 
rhich  it  is  only  the  representative. 

All  this   presses  upon  Scotland,  but  is  it  upon  Scotland 
lone  ?  ■  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  pressure  upon  Presby- 
aian  congregations  in  the  colonies  or  on  the  continent  is 
luch  greater.    The  influence  of  the  existence  of  the  Church 
f  England  upon  English  literature  has  told  everywhere  among 
,nglo-Saxons.     It  tends  to  identify  Presbyterian  ism  with  dis- 
nt    The  fact  that  Scotland  is  Presbyterian  has  made  very 
tie  deduction  from  this.    "  The  greater  world  draws  the  less," 
id  all  who  look  to  British  Literature  as  their  light,  and  to 
e  British  islands  as  their  ancestral  home,  are  affected  by  it  ? 
o  class  of  persons  is  more  exposed  to  this  influence,  or  more 
fleets  it,  than  the  tourist  stream  which  eddies  round  the  great 
wns  of  Europe.    But  it  tells  equally  in  the  more  distant  con- 
sents.    I  say  nothing  of  America;  but  through  the  whole 
astern  world,  from  Ulster  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  every  Pres- 
rterian  pastor  feels  the  pressure  of  the  claim  to  Catholicity 
id  Universality  which  the  Episcopal  system  puts  forward, 
id  is  too  often  helpless  to  meet  it.     Conscience  and  Chris- 
swer,  but  hitherto 
e  Church,  but  not 
the  large  Presby- 
or  dogmatic  pro- 
of  schism,  sn»Wcr 
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congregations,  in   thinly-peopled  districts,   are   in   still  wors* 
case.     They  get  little  or  no  material  support  from  their  o\V*i 
system,  and  the  moral  support  has  hitherto  been  wanting.  Bi^t 
do  even  country  congregations  suffer  more  in  this  way  tha*T\ 
those  of  the  city  ?     I  scarcely  think  it.     The  truth  is,  Angl  i- 
canism  or  High-Churchism  presses  in  upon  us  like  an  atmos- 
phere, with  infinite  subtility,  but  with  uniform  weight 

But  behind  Anglicanism  there  rises  a  darker  shadow — Vati^ 
canism.     The  Catholicity  of  men  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  ca»ri 
never  be  formidable  to  the  world,  though  it  may  press  upon 
those  who  neglect  Church  principles  altogether,  or  upon     ^ 
country  which,  like  Scotland,  is  in  close  proximity  to  a  larg^*-_ 
We  in  Scotland  suffer  from  Anglicanism.     But  the  danger  to 
America,  and  to  the  world,  is  as  of  old  from  Roman  Catholi- 
cism.    The  attraction  of  visible  unity,  partly  legitimate  and 
Christian,  partly  anti-Christian  and  unspiritual,  still  tends  to 
make  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  where  the  true  unity  is  sup- 
planted by  an  earthly  head.     And  since  the  First  Presby- 
terian Council,  we  in  Scotland  have  been  re-awakened  to  this 
danger.     The  Council  met  in  June,   1877.     On  the  4th  of 
March,    1878,    Leo  the    XHIth,  looking  down,  as  the  first 
words  of  the  Letters  Apostolic  of  that  date  declare,  Ex  sum- 
mo  Apostolatus  apice,  and  viewing  the  desolate  condition  of 
Scotland,  restored  to  it  its  ancient  Hierarchy.     Henceforth  w^ 
form  part  of  the  Roman  Unity,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  question  whether  unity  is  or  is  not  part  of  the  Christian 
inheritance,  and  if  so,  what  it  means. 

I  hope  that  for  future  ages  it  will  not  be  without  significance 
that  the  first  Presbyterian  (Ecumenical  Council  was  held  i** 
1877,  while  the  Papacy  regathered  Scotland  into  its  Episcopal 
Hierarchy  in  1878. 

But  this  brings  us  back  to  the  real  question.  Is  the  Pres- 
byterian Council  prepared  to  make  an  open  assertion  of  visi- 
ble and  world-wide  unity  ?  The  pressure  from  other  system^ 
is  admittedly  great.  But  is  this  the  way  to  meet  them  ?  The 
question  divides  itself  into  two  parts :  First,  Is  it  a  legitimate 
assertion  ?  Is  visible  unity  all  over  the  world  part  of  the 
claims  of  Presbytery  at  all  ?  Only  when  we  have  found  that 
this  ought  to  be  asserted  need  we  discuss  the  second  question 
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whether  the  great  occasion  for  asserting  it  has  arrived.  And 
that  it  ought  to  be  asserted,  or  that  it  can  be  asserted,  is  by 
10  means  admitted  on  all  hands.  I  am  not  speaking,  I  re- 
peat, of  theologians.  I  look  at  the  thing  popularly,  and  I  say 
hat  a  visible  and  world-wide  unity  has  not  yet  been  broadly 
iccepted  by  the  world  as  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Presby- 
erian  Church.  I  call  on  this  point  a  most  distinguished  wit- 
less. 

Exactly  a  year  before  the  first  Council,  a  very  remarkable 
>aper*  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  only  one  of  our  states- 
nen  since  Burke  who  has  united  very  high  speculative  and 
rery  high  practical  faculty.  It  is  not  less  to  our  purpose  to 
ecall  also  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  the  present  day  at  once 
he  greatest  ornament  of  Anglicanism  and  the  chief  opponent 
>f  Vaticanism.  In  this  paper  he  undertook  to  do  what  for  a 
nan  of  even  his  qualifications  was  a  gigantic  task — to  map 
>ut  the  courses  of  religious  thought  in  modern  times.  The 
>a'per  was  never  completed.  It  remains  a  rough-hewn  torso. 
Jut  it  is  a  fragment  of  extraordinary  power  and  suggestive- 
less ;  and  while  I  am  to  complain  that  on  one  point  he  does 
lot  do  justice  to  the  system  we  represent,  I  must  preface  it 
irith  the  acknowledgment  that  his  treatment  of  that  system 
>n  some  other  points  is  just  and  even  generous.  Our  Pres- 
byterian churches  Mr.  Gladstone  includes  under  the  head  of 
he  "  Protestant  Evangelical  School,"t  and  of  the  members 
>f  that  school,  in  both  continents,  he  has  much  to  say  in 
>raise.  "  They  adhere  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  great  affirma- 
ions  of  the  creeds."  We  have  in  their  belief  "the  very 
leart  of  the  great  Christian  tradition,"  and  though  it  has  not 
he  ancient  skeleton  and  system  which  surrounded  and  main- 
ained  it,  we  find  also  a  true  "  incorporation  "  of  Christian  be- 


*  The  Courses  of  Religious  Thought. — Contemporary  Review^  June,  1876  :  reprinted 
a  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  95. 

f  This  Protestant  Evangelical  School,  he  says  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  may  claim 
learly  the  entire  body  of  Presbyterians  and  Non-Comformists  under  their  various  de- 
lominations : "  the  Evangelical  or  Low  Church  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  great 
neasure  belongs  to  it ;  and  "of  the  English-speaking  population  in  the  New  World, 
bat  is  to  say,  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies,  which  may  be  roughly  taken 
it  fifty  millions,  it  may  claim  perhaps  as  many  as  thirty  for  its  own  ;  nor  does  any  por- 
ion  of  the  entire  group  seem  to  be  endowed  with  greater  vigor  than  this,  which  has 
irown  up  in  new  soil,  and  far  from  the  possibly  chilling  shadow  of  national  establish- 
ments of  religion." 
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lief,  to  some  extent  in  institutions,  and  to  a  far  larger  extent 
in  life  and  character.  "  It  has  formed  large  communities.  It 
has  formed  Christian  nations ;  or  at  least  has  not  unformed 
them."  And,  "  while  it  entirely  harmonizes  with  the  move- 
ment of  modern  civilization,  it  exhibits  its  zeal  in  the  work  of 
all  works,  namely,  in  uniting  the  human  soul  to  Christ" 

A  school  which  does,  and  which  continues  to  do,  all  this 
may  seem  to  lack  but  little.     But  the  statesman-theologian 
goes  on  to  contrast  it  with  one  which  he  calls  historical.    This 
includes  Anglicans,  Liberal  or  Old  Catholics  within  or  around 
the  communion  of  Rome,  and  the  admirers  if  not  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church.     It  includes,  in  short,  and  roughly* 
all  High  Chiirchmen,  excepting  Ultramontanes  and  theChurcH 
of  the  Vaticanism  of  1870.     This  historical  school  is  so  called, 
because  "they  believe  in  an  historical  church,  constitutional 
rather  than  despotic,  with  its  faith  long  ago  immutably  and  to 
all  appearance  adequately,  defined."     The  Protestant  Evan-— 
gelical  School — certainly  the  Presbyterian  part  of  it— holds 
that  religious  truth  as  revealed  is  immutable,  and  is  sub- 
stantially one  in  its  apprehension  by  all  ages  of  the  tni 
Church.     But  it  denies  that  any  one  age  of  the  Church  ca. 
immutably  define  that  truth  so  as  to  bind  others — the  revise 
ability  of  the  confession,  and  the  non-revisability  of  Scriptun 
are  alike  of  the  essence  of  its  faith.     In  this  it  is  opposed  C 
Ultramontanism,  which  utters  infallible  definitions  from  tin*, 
to  time,   and  High  Churchism,  which  accepts  definitions 
immutable,  if  made  during  the  Patristic  period,  but  no  farthe 
Both  these  schools  have  thus  an  external  Church  authority  i 
matters  of  faith  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  said  that  the 
"  believe  in  an  historical  Church."     But  does  it  follow  that  tl» 
Protestant  Evangelical  School,  rejecting  that  authority,  d 
not  so  believe  ?     This  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Gladstone  mai**  ~~ 
tains,  and  indeed  he  puts  it  in  his  very  definition  of  th^*' 
school.     "  //  rejects,  or  at  least  does  not  accept,  the  doctrine 
of  a  Catholic  Church,  visible  and  historical." 

IS   THIS   SO? 

It  is  true  that  the  creeds  of  the  Reformation,  generally 
framed  by  Presbyterians,  start  from  the  Church  Invisible. 
This  magnificent  and  multitudinous  conception  is  nowhere 
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>resented  in  a  more  august  form  than  in  the  old  Scottish  con- 
fession of  Knox  and  his  compeers  in  1560.  "  As  we  "believe 
n  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  so  we  most  con- 
itantly  believe  that  from  the  beginning  there  hath  been,  and 
low  is,  and  to  the  end  of  the  world  shall  be,  one  Kirk — that 
s  to  say,  one  company  and  multitude  of  men  chosen  of  God, 
trho  rightly  worship  and  embrace  Him  by  true  faith  in  Christ 
esus — a  Kirk  invisible,  known  only  to  God,  who  alor\e  know- 
ith  whom  He  hath  chosen."  This  great  company  of  the  liv- 
ng  and  the  dead  is  of  course  invisible  at  each  moment  as  a 
vhole.  Yet,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  even  this,  which  is  an  ex- 
reme  definition,  looks  forward  to  a  Church  which  shall  be  at 
jach  moment  visible  and  historical  upon  earth.  And  accord- 
ngly  it  goes  on  to  give  the  notes  or  marks  of  the  Church ; 
ind  the  other  Reformed  Confessions  more  explicitly  show  how 
he  Church  upon  earth,  constituted  by  an  invisible  faith,  be- 
comes visible,  partly,  by  its  fruits,  and  partly  by  profession. 
VofeSsion  or  confession  of  the  truth  is  by  all  of  them  "made 
lecessary  to  the  character  of  the  individual  Christian  man  ; 
Lnd  upon  this  individual  profession  follows  a  mutual  recogni- 
ion  by  those  who  make  it,  which  gives  us  at  once  a  Church 
isible.  Men  follow,  not  only  individual  fruits  of  faith,  but  the 
vord  and  sacraments  and  discipline  of  this  Church  of  mu- 
ually  recognizant  believers.  We  have  thus  a  visible  Church 
irhich  becomes  at  once  Historical.  But  have  we  also  a  visible 
Church  catholic  or  universal  ?  To  get  the  fullest  acknowledg- 
nent  of  this  we  have  to  come  down  to  the  Confession  which 
s  to  this  day  the  most  powerful  in  the  Presbyterian  world. 

What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  ?  It  begins,  like  the  Protestant  Confessions 
generally,  with  the  Church  invisible.  "  The  catholic,  or  uni- 
rersal  Church,  which  is  invisible,  consists  of  the  whole  num- 
>er  of  the  elect  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be,  gathered  into 
me  under  Christ  the  head  thereof."  But  it  then  goes  on,  not 
o  the  promise  to  two  or  three  who  gather  together,  far  less 
0  any  artificial  or  geographical  unity,  but  to  another  catholic 
Church. 

"  The  visible  Church,  which  is  also  catholic  or  universal 
inder  the  Gospel  (not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  before  under 
lie  Law),  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  pro* 
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fess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children ;  and  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  house  and  family  of 
God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation. 
Unto  this  catholic  visible  Church,  Christ  hath  given  the  min- 
istry, oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God  for  the  gathering  and. 
perfecting  of  the  saints  in  this  life  to  the  end  of  the  world  * 
and  doth,  by  His  own  presence  and  spirit,  according  to  Hiss 
promise,  make  them  effectual  thereunto.  This  catholic  Churctra 
hath  been  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  visible  ;  and  par  — 
ticular  churches,  which  are  members  thereof,  are  more  or  les  =s 
pure,  according  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  taught  an«=l 
embraced,  ordinances  administered,  and  public  worship  pei  • 
formed  more  or  less  purely  in  them." 

So  catholic  is  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  great  body  c^» 
Presbyterians  who  hold  the  Westminster  Confession.  The — 7? 
acknowledge,^^,  a  universal  Church  visible.  It  consists 0-  f 
all  who  profess  Christ's  religion  throughout  the  world.  An  -^ 
this  visible  Church  (not  the  invisible,)  is  the  kingdom  of  tL  < 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  house  and  family  of  God.  Unt  •*> 
it — not  to  the  invisible  Church — Christ  hath  given  His  ord:^- 
nances.  To  it  He  has  given  His  promises  till  the  end  of  uW.  < 
world.  Of  it,  in  the  first  instance,  men  are  bound  to  h»-e 
members.  Only  after  acknowledging''  it  does  the  Confession* 
go  on  to  admit — and  tl 
way — the  existence  a; 
churches  within  it. 

This  passage  is  coi 
stone  has  raised,  with 
to  hold  as  the  most  sol 
ical  School."  There  a 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  \ 
Westminster  Confessic 
the  Congregational  ists 
gelicals,  e.g.,  those  knc 
gland,  who  are  really 
within  the  bonds  of  a  1 
terianism  is  probably  tl 
most  recognizable  en 
school  to  those  who  stj 
Evangelicalism  has  cry 
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able  forms.     And  for  this  whole  very  representative  body, 

passage  which  I  have  quoted  speaks  conclusively.  No 
ibt' there  are  many  Presbyterian  churches  which  have 
hing  to  do  with  the  Westminster  Confession  as  a  symbol ; 

even  of  those  who  have  accepted  it,  there  is  scarcely  one 
ch  has  not  modified  it  more  or  less.  And  in  a  subordinate 
don  of  this  very  subject — on  the  doctrine  of  the  visible 
irch,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  State — the  changes  on 
h  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  very  considerable.  But 
:his  brings  out  our  present  point  more  clearly;  for  while 
sr  things  around  it,  and  even  in  the  same  region,  have 
n  changed,  this  general  doctrine  remains  unchanged, 
ile  minor  difficulties  on  the  relations  of  the  visible  Church 
e  divided  the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  Presbyterians, 
,  the  primary  doctrine  of  its  visible  catholicity,  has  re- 
ned  unaltered.     And  while  the  doctrine  we  have  quoted 

unites  the  Presbyterians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
)  have  received  the  Westminster  creed,  however  modi- 
— while  all  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  hold  it  without 
eption — it  is  also  the  part  with  which  others  of  the  same 
ty  throughout  Christendom,  holding  other  symbols,  have 
strongest  sympathy.  Inverting  the  assertion  of  the  En- 
h  statesman  with  regard  to  the  evangelical  school,  I  ven- 
:  to  say  of  Presbyterianism  throughout  the  world,  that  "  it 
s  not  reject,  on  the  contrary  it  accepts,"  and  it  does  so  in 
forefront  of  its  most  celebrated  and  characteristic  creed, 
ie  doctrine  of  a  catholic  Church  visible  and  historical." 
!ut  Mr.  Gladstone's  mistake  is  not  only  intelligible,  but 
mctive.    The  accepted  doctrine  or  theory  of  Presbyterian-  ■ 

is  no  doubt,  at  least,  a  foundation  for  a  catholic  Church 
ch  shall  be  historical  as  well  as  visible.  But  down  to  a 
:nt  date,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  no  attempt  was  made 
wild  on  that  theory,  or  to  reduce  the  doctrine  to  practice, 
i  exterminating  war  waged  by  the  Popes  and  the  Catholic 
ereigns  against  Protestantism,  drove  the  Evangel,  two 
turies  ago,  to  take  shelter  in  each  country  under  the  civil 

sounds  thus 
The  inter- 
Reformation 
race  and  of 
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language  resumed  their  heathenish  power  of  obstruction^*:^ 
The  Evangelical  School  within  the  English  Episcopal  Churchy  *-£■ 
lost  more  than  any  other  section  of  Protestantism,  the  tradi-5X 
tion  of  catholicity,  and  may  now  be  quite  fairly  described  ir 
the  English  statesman's  words.  The  Evangelicalism  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  which  one  would  have  expected  to 
be  still  more  narrowed  by  the  intense  nationalism  which  ac 
companied  it,  has  crept  round  to  a  certain  universality  by  an 
other  road.  The  restlessness  of  Scotchmen  has  conspire* 
with  the  designs  of  fate.  Driven  out  of  England,  Puritanisi 
took  root  in  America  and  in  the  colonized  continents,  and  di 
so  in  a  free  and  unfettered  form,  which,  with  the  communil 
of  tongue,  made  a  world-wide  Presbyterian  union  at  least 
possible  thing.  Many  ran  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  was  ii 
creased,  and  as  the  world  filled,  it  narrowed  and  grew  sma" 
until  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Saxon-Cell 
girdle  round  the  earth  became  capable  of  being  tightened 
any  useful  purpose.  The  time  came  at  last  when  the  centi 
ecclesiastical  dogma  of  Westminster — that  of  the  one  visil 
Church — could  be  realized;  and  in  July,  1877,  the  first  CE< 
menical  Presbyterian  Council  of  the  modern  world  met 
Edinburgh.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  Christian,  congregation /} 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates chosen  from  the  local  churches,  those  of  Scotland  a.nrf 
America  occupying,  of  course,  the  largest  space.  Not  all 
who  were  present  in  that  assemblage  knew  in  how  great  an 
historical  event  they  shared,  or  reflected  that  they  then  began 
what  will  never  have  an  end!  For  when  a  great  doctrine 
lies  in  the  heart  of  a  community  without  ever  having  been 
made  visible,  the  first  occasion  when  it  is  actually  realized,  is 
always  an  epoch  for  that  community,  and  sometimes  for  the 
world.  The  beginning  of  the  long  predicted  end  was  made 
for  Presbyterianism  at  that  Edinburgh  meeting ;  and  hence- 
forth, so  far  as  that  system  is  concerned,  the  doctrine  of 
catholicity  must  be  held  to  have  been  "  accepted,"  not  merely 
theoretically,  but  practically. 

And  with  catholicity  must  come  historicity.  Hitherto  the 
Protestant  Evangelical  School,  and  even  this  section  of  it, 
have  had  less  of  that.  But  if  Presbyterianism  goes  on  to  real- 
ize its  great  idea  of  a  catholic  consensus  and  unity  on  thfc 
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little  planet,  is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  future  its  work  may 
be    more  historical  than  that  of  either  of  the  great  schools 
with  which  it  has  been  contrasted  ?    In  truth,  Presbyterianism 
has  never  been  wanting  in  the  historical  element,  and  it  has 
held  it  with  great  tenacity.     But  that  element  has  in  the  past 
been  national  or  local.     The  access  of  the  passion  for  cath- 
olicity— the  desire   to   realize  in  practice  the  catholic  ideal 
long  since  professed — necessarily  brings  with  it  a  historical 
universality,  the  anion  of  the  many  particular  histories  into 
on  e  world- wide  scheme  for  the  future.     At  Edinburgh  there 
were  represented  churches  from  California  to  Calcutta,  and 
creeds  fashioned  in  every  century  from  the  age  of  Origen  to 
ta^  age  of  Guizot.     The  members  of  this  first  meeting  were, 
nc>     doubt,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
k*mily  dispersed  throughout  the  world.     But  remembering 
t«>^  aptitude  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
cc> xistitutionalism,  we,  who  believe  that  Presbytery  is  consti- 
tutionalism in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  must  hold  that  the 
waiting  on  this   occasion  of  so   many  streams   formed   the 
K*Vintain-head  of  a  future  which  is  to  be  absolutely  shoreless. 

"Let  the  great  river  take  us  to  the  main ! " 

These  conclusions  spring  from  one  position  which,  I  think, 
ive  almost  all  hold :  we  hold  Presbytery  to  be  the  natural  form, 
and  therefore  the  natural  law  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  mould 
and  type  into  which  it  runs  when  all  external  pressure  and 
all  artificial  influence  are  removed.  That  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  Church  can  exist — or  even, 
in  which  it  may  flourish.  It  does  not  even  mean  that  it  is 
necessarily  the  best  form  for  every  church  at  every  period  of 
its  existence.  There  are  some  men  who  believe  very  honestly 
in  freedom  and  constitutionalism,  who  yet  hold  that  for  some 
races  at  some  stages  of  their  development  despotism  is  the 
better  government,  and  some  form  of  autocracy  is  necessary. 
So  there  are  Presbyterians  who  hold  that  some  churches  in 
the  world  and  some  nations  have  not  risen  to  the  level  of 
Presbytery.  They  hold  that  if  such  churches,  working  at 
present  under  some  form  of  Episcopacy,  were  suddenly  called 
upon  to  receive  the  franchises  and  exercise  the  constitutional 
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rights   of  the    Church   as   Presbytery   conceives  them,   th 
change  would,  in  the  first  instance,  not  be  one  for  the  bette 
Whether  such  a  view  can  be  held  consistently  with  a  hig 
theory  of  Presbytery,  as  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  an 
agreeable  thereto,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  discuss.     A 
that  I  require  to  point  out  is  that  even  such  a  view  leaves  m 
whole  argument  untouched  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  Pre 
byterians  generally,  and  of  their  General  Council  in  partic 
lar.     Constitutionalists,  who  hold  in  the  cfvil  sphere  that 
mankind  is  not  yet  ripe  for  constitutionalism,  look  forward 
a  time  when  it  will  be  so  ripe — though  even  then  the  type 
constitutionalism  may  vary  and  its  methods  will  not  be  t 
same.    So  on  the  ecclesiastical  side.    Presbyterians  who  ho 
that  the  Church  is  not  everywhere  ripe  for  Presbytery,  loda>l< 
forward  to  its  being  so.     They,  too,  believe  that  the  type  <=>€ 
Presbyterianism  may  vary  considerably  from  one  race  to  a  -mr*  - 
other,  and  from  one  nation  to  another;  for  they  see  that     it 
does  so  even  now.     They  are  quite  certain  that  its  metho<zl-S 
of  administration  will  vary,  for  they  find  that  even  within  tT»^ 
bounds  of  our  present  narrower  Presbyterian  world,  there     is 
already  an  infinite  variety.    But  they  believe  that  we  hold  tFm^ 
type.     And  with  regard  to  that  type  they  hold  two  thing's. 
They  think  that  it  is,  first,  according  to  natural  reason,  and 
second,  according  to  Scripture.     For  these  do  not  contradict 
each  other  upon  so  central  and  important  a  matter  as  th« 
nature  of  the   Universal  Church.     Presbyterianism  is,  the^ 
know,  remarkably  elastic :  the  constitutions  of  the  Churches 
already  within  the  alliance  of  the  Council  prove  it.     It  may  re  — ■ 
quire  to  be  more  elastic  still,  when  the  various  races  of  mankin 
which  have  shown  less  capacity  for  self-government  accordin 
to  the  word  of  God,  come  to  be  embraced  in  its  sphere.    Bu 
when  the  full  extent  of  its  elasticity,  and  the  full  variety  of  i 
adaptation  are  disclosed,  they  believe  that  it  will  remain,  not- 
withstanding that  range  of  variation,   the  true  system,  or 
rather,  because  of  that  world-wide  range,  it  will  be  shown  t 
be  the  true  system,  the  type  fitted  according  to  reason,  fo*^"" 
the  nature  of  man,  and  destined  according  to  revelation  for-' 
the  Church  of  God.     If  any  one  chooses  to  take  a  highe 
position  than  this,   and  to  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
churches,  and   of  all  branches  of  the  Church,  immediately 
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d  without  delay,  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  system,  I  do 
not  care  to  argue  against  such  a  position.     It  will  be  difficult 
to  argue  against  it  successfully,  provided  Presbyterianism  is 
taken  in  the  full  breadth  of  its  essential  principles,  and  with 
the  full  variety  of  its  historical  developments.     But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  so  far.     Presbyterian  theorists  of  both  kinds 
hold  that,  the  sooner  their  brethren  of  the  other  communions 
come  to  be  not  only  almost,  but  altogether  such  as  we  are, 
the  better.     And  whether  we  take  our  duty  to  the  world  to 
be,  to  press  upon  it  the  immediate  adoption  of  our  system,  or 
merely  to  prepare  and  ripen  it  for  a  postponed  and  ultimate 
adoption,  the  present  practical  result  is  the  same.     On  both 
theories,  that  practical  result  includes  the  defensive  duties  of 
holding  fast  the  partial  results  already  attained,  of  protecting 
the  weaker  branches  of  an  organization  which  is  held  to  be 
higher  and   purer,   and   especially  of   resisting  aggressions 
which  attempt  to  unchurch  that  organization,  as  well  as  to 
e**feeble  it     On  both  theories,   and  on  the  lower  at  least, 
as   clearly  as  on  the  higher,  it  includes  the  duty  of  holding  up 
Presbyterianism  before  the  world  as  the  system  to  which  the 
wor-ld  is  advancing,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  advance.     And, 
lastly,  on  both  theories,  the  existence  of  a  General  Presby- 
terian Council  forms  the  appropriate  occasion  for  making  a 
Wo  rid-wide  claim  on  behalf  of  Presbyterianism. 

Let  us  test  this  last  assertion.  It  is  plain  that  so  long  as 
"^^  are  dealing  with  one  fragment  of  Presbyterianism,  one 
local  or  provincial  specimen  of  it,  we  shall  always  have  diffi- 
culties in  maintaining  its  merits  contra  mundum.  It  has  its 
°^n  channel,  perhaps  its  own  rut,  which  defines  and  even 
con  fines  it  It  has  its  own  history,  which  is  human,  not 
divine ;  its  own  traditions,  which  are  largely  provincial  and 
accl  dental.  It  has  its  own  separate  type  of  Presbyterianism, 
w**ich  its  members  prefer,  because  they  have  been  accustomed 
5°  it,  but  for  which  Presbyterians  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
x\  l~iave,  on  precisely  equal  grounds  of  right,  a  corresponding 
^st:aste.  A  man  who  believes  in  Presbyterianism  as  merely 
the  reasonable  and  constitutional  way  of  church  members 
S^tliering  into  church  society,  will  always  have  a  difficulty 
^fcVi  a  single  and  separate  church,  even  when  he  is  a  member 
°J    it.     He  finds  much  that  is  artificial ;  much  that,  whether 
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modern  excrescence  or  antique  rust,  is  in  no  respect  of  tfcr 
essence  of  worship  and  of  faith.     And  when  he  goes  farthe 
and  bases  his  Presbyterianism  on  the  word  of  God,  the* 
local  difficulties  increase.     He  finds  innumerable  things  th^ 
can   show   no   distinct  warrant,  and   much  that   has    to  h^~  j 
stripped  of  husk  after  husk  before  you  come  to  the  Srriptnr  ^^ 
kernel.     The  result  is  that  all  wise  men — and,  indeed,  mo^^^ 
men  wise  or  otherwise — shrink  from  pressing  the  scheme  •       0f 
a  particular  church,  with  all  its  historical  accretions  and  all  ^Sts 
modern  details,  as  binding  upon  other  races  and  lands,  or       ,as 
the  model  for  the  world.     Their  imagination  suggests  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous ;  their  conscience  testifies  that  it  wotj/d 
be  wrong.     And  so  they  remain  in  a  shamefaced  and  apolo- 
getic, or,  at  best,  a  passive  or  defensive  adherence  to  it,  and 
forget  the  duty  of  inviting  the  Church  universal  to  the  fornn 
and  frame  and  system  to  which  sooner  or  later  that  Church,    i  s 
called. 

But  the  moment  a  representative  body  meets,  embracin 
at  least,  a  score  of  the  types  of  Presbyterianism  which 
found  all  over  the  world,  the  difficulty  vanishes.     The  dii 
culty  vanishes,  but  the  duty  remains,  and  grows  into  te  re- 
fold dimensions.     The  local  and  the  provincial  depart ;  tf — 3C 
permanent  and  essential  abide.     The  Presbyterianisms  of  t/~""=3e 
hill  and  of  the  valley,  of  this  latitude  and  of  that  longituA 
lose  their  moral  authority ;    but  that  authority  only  pass* 
from  these  to  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scripture  and  of  reasor 
which  is  more  or  less  common  to  them  all.    And  now,  forth 
first  time,  we  can  confront  the  world.     We  carry  with  us  n* 
selfish  crotchet,  no  private  history  of  the  past,  no  sectaria 
scheme  for  the  future  ;  we  use  "  no  tones  provincial,  no 
culiar  garb."     A  catholic  Presbyterianism,  a  Presbyterianisr 
which  is  of  and  for  the  whole  world,  can  alone  claim  to 
what  the  Church  of  Christ  was  intended  to  become : 

1  The  city  of  God,  that  lieth  four-square, 
With  avenues  to  every  human  heart." 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  urge  that  the  Council  shoulc 
make  this  claim  to  universality,  and  to  universal  acceptance, 
not  for  the  Council  itself,  but  for  the  Church — for  Presby- 
terianism.    At  present  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy  and 
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indeed  necessary,  to  make  this  distinction.     The  Council  is 
no  doubt  representative  ;  it  is  built  up  of  delegates  from  the 
Churches.    But  it  is  expressly  provided  that  it  is  to  be  merely 
a    deliberative  or  consultative  body,  with  no  legislative  or 
judicial  authority  over  the  churches  composing  it.     Were  it 
otherwise — were  it  a  supreme  court  in  the  strict  sense — the 
completion  of  the  "classic  hierarchy"  of  Presbyterianism — 
tkere  would  be  a  little  awkwardness  and  there  might  be  some 
hesitation.     It  would  then  seem  to  be  claiming  for  itself  this 
no^t  only  central,  but  authoritative  position.     It  might  be  its 
duty  to  do  so  ;  it  is  always  the  duty  of  men  called  to  office  to 
set  aside  personal  feelings  and  look  only  to  the  claims  of 
tk«r  work  and  the  duties  of  their  place.     But  at  present,  by 
a  most  fortunate  accident  or  a  gracious  provision,  the  duty  of 
representing  Presbyterianism  and  claiming  for  it  its  place  be- 
fore the  world,  has  fallen   upon  a  body  which  has  neither 
'<>*~dly  nor  ministerial  power.     It  has  only  moral  authority, 
ar^cithe  moral  authority  conceded  to  it  by  outsiders  will  de- 
P^xid  very  much  on  the  wisdom  and  boldness  with  which  it 
nfc^kes  the  claim,  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  Church.     I  am  in- 
^^wed  to  consider  this  point  one  of  great  practical  importance, 
»*r  a  special  reason.     It  is  quite  certain  that  the  present  state 
°*     matters  where  Presbyterianism  is  represented  by  a  wholly 
UT* authoritative  Council  cannot  always  continue.  Neither  reason 
ft^*r  Scripture  nor  the  drift  of  human  history  will  allow  it.     A 
General  Council  is  not  a  mere  luxury  or  superfluity  in  the 
^liurch  Universal.   It  is  no  doubt  the  crowning  of  the  edifice ; 
out  it  is  the  crown  which  is  essential  to  its  unity,  and  which 
Tfras  contemplated  when  the  first  stone  was  laid.     Sooner  or 
,    later  we  shall  have  a  Council  which,  unlike  the  present,  will 
be  directly  authoritative.     This  is  the  view,  I  suppose,  of  all 
Presbyterians,  and  it  certainly  flows  directly  from  their  prin- 
ciples.     "  Saints,  by  profession,  are  bound  to  maintain  an 
holy  fellowship  and  communion,  ....  which  communion,  as 
God  offereth  opportunity,  is  to  be  extended  unto  all  who  in 
every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 

God  has  now  offered  opportunity ;  He  has  drawn  together 
all  in  every  place,  or  shown  how  they  may  be  drawn  together. 
The  last  Council  and  the  present  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
this.     Ere  long  the  question  will  be  raised,  What  warrant 
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have  we  for  omitting  that  ordinary  representative  assembla 
which  expresses  the  Church's  world-wide  unity,  in  the  sa 
way  as  local  assemblies  express  its  provincial  oneness  ?     B 
before  this  becomes  a  practical  question,  it  is  an  infinite  a 
vantage  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  leisurely  consideri 
the  preliminary  point,  What  authority  ought  such  an  GEc 
menical  Council  to  possess,  supposing  it  to  exist  ?     There 
a  vague  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  that  if  su 
a  General  Assembly  existed,  it  would  be  its  duty  to  meddle 
with  all  the  affairs  of  particular  churches   throughout  tlie 
world,  or  at  least  it  would  be  lawful  for  it  to  meddle  with 
them  when  invited  to  do  so,  e.  €^.,  by  way  of  appeal.     It  is 
not  at  all  too  soon  to  consider  how  far  there  is  any  foundation 
in  principle  for  such  an  idea.     By  far  the  most  suggestive 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  to  be 
found  in  an  article  on  "The  Capabilities  of  Presbyterianism, " 
published  six  years  ago  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor,  now  of  Edinburgh.*     The  author,  laying  down  the 
general   position   that  greater  and  smaller  Presbyterian  as- 
semblies alike  hold  immediately  of  Christ,  puts  the  question. 
In  what  relation  of  authority  do  they  stand  to  each  other  ? 
That  is,  in  what  relation  ought  they  to  stand  to  each  other  ? 
(The  actual  relations  differ   in   every  Presbyterian  Church 
forming  our  alliance,  and  the  practice  of  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, or  on  one  side  of  any  other  boundary/ is  not  binding" 
upon  the  other).     What  is  the  rule  and  warrant?     "Th^ 
answer  to  this  question,  we  think,  depends  upon  the  principle  * 
that  the  sphere  of  Church  authority  is  the  regulation  of  Church 
communion,  that  that  communion  is  a  thing  of  degree,  and 
that  the  authority  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  commun- 
ion."  "  The  more  intimate  the  communion,  the  7nore  intense  is 
the  authority;  the  more  remote  it  is,  the  authority  is  weaker/ 
Thus  in  civil  matters,  a  family  has  far  more  right  to  say  whoir* 
it  will  admit  into  it  than  a  township  or  a  nation  has.     So  a. 
congregation  is  entitled  to  regulate  its  own  matters  with  a 
minuteness  which  a  Presbytery  or  Synod  or  Assembly  cannot 
emulate ;  while  it  is  incompetent  to  judge,  as  those  large  as- 
semblies are  called  upon  to  do,  of  the  general  religious  wel- 
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the  district  or  the  country.  Mr.  Taylor  holds,  that 
nciple  has  not  hitherto  been  recognized  with  sufficient 
ness. 

r  example,  the  National  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
.  of  France,  after  which  our  British  Presbyterian 
es  have  been  so  closely  modelled,  found  it  necessary 
early  date,  for  its  own  sake,  to  limit  the  amount  of 
some  business  from  the  provinces,  by  ordaining  that 
eal  should  be  brought  up  to  it  except  on  matters  of 
.  concern.  It  would  have  been  well  had  this  ordinance 
•d  an  equally  clear  perception  of  the  other  side  of  the 
hat  the  National  Synod  ought  not  (unless  by  way  of 

and  aid)  to  interfere  in  those  local  matters  except 
hey  created  a  public  scandal,  or  otherwise  affected 

interests,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  to  which  they 

Taylor  goes  on — and  this  was  three  years  before  the 
r  of  the  first  Council  in  Edinburgh — to  apply  his  gen- 
inciples  to  the  case  of  a  General  Council  which  shall 
merely  deliberative.  "  It  is  very  plain,  that  if  the  au- 
of  provincial  or  national  Church  courts  over  those  of 
districts  is  theirs  jure  divino,  and  not  a  mere  human 
xment  for  which  it  is  worth  no  man's  while  to  plead,  it 
to  be  carried  out  even  to  an  (Ecumenical  Council, 
e  over  all.     And  yet  every  one  sees  that  the  idea  of  a 

system  of  appeals  from  church  sessions  upwards  to 

[-wide  Council,  in  all  cases,  and  to  all  effects,  is  simply 

But  we  know  of  no  escape  from  it  except  by  the 

e  which  we  maintain.     For  according  to  it,  an  (Ecu- 

Council  is  indeed  a  right  thing,  and  that  Council  will 
sal  world-wide  authority ;  but  its  authority,  instead  of 
strongest,  will,  as  the  most  diffused,  be  in  one  sense 
akest.  It  will  extend  only  to  matters  of  universal 
i,  or  to  those  smaller  matters  which  have  universal 

;s." 

possible  that  the  same  result,  of  even  a  formal  General 
[  with  very  limited  authority  over  conscience  and  con- 
ay  spring  from  other  principles  of  Scripture  and  reason 
at  here  definitely  put.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no 
:tive  difficulty  in  our  looking  forward  to  an  ecclesias- 
6 
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tical  "Parliament  of  men,  a  federation  of  the  world,"  with  all 
the  authority  which  any  general  principles  of  Presbyterianism 
would  permit.     Church  authority,  after  all,  is  moral  authority. 
But  as  has  already  been  put,  that  is  not  the  question  now. 
The  Philadelphia  Council,  like   that  of  Edinburgh,  will  be 
tentative  and  deliberative.    It  will  be  embarrassed  by  no  such 
personal  reference,  and  weighted  with  no  official  privilege.  The 
Council  is  clothed  solely  with  its   representative  character. 
But  then  it  is  representative  of  Presbyterianism  throughout 
the  world,  and  it  embodies  its  present  visible  unity.    And 
while  this  state  of  matters  relieves  it  from  onerous  and  an>c- 
ious  duties,  it  binds  upon  it  notwithstanding — rather,  on  that 
very  account,  it  binds  upon  it  immensely  the  more — the  one 
great  duty  of  holding  up  before  the  world  the  claims  of  the 
system  which  it  represents. 

This  was  exactly  what  the  Edinburgh  Council  did  not  do. 
And  accordingly  it  was  ignored  by  the  world  in  general, 
utterly  ignored  even  by  England,  the  part  nearest  it.    The 
favorite  hostile  criticism  upon  it  was  that  while  this  was  a 
body  which  could  only  talk,  it  had  nothing  to  say.     There  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  be  said  of  the  American  Council — 
no  reason,  at  least,  if  it  believes  with  the  men  of  Westminster 
that  there  is  a  visible  catholic  Church,  and  that  Presbyteryr 
is  its  destined  form.    The  past  centuries  have  shown  that  it  is 
the  only  safe  Protestant  form,  and  the  future  will  show  that 
safety  is  not  the  only  excellence  traceable  to  constitutional 
freedom,  whether  in  the  Church  or  in  the  State.     And  if  w^ 
know  all  this,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  say  it.     If  Presbjr— 
terianism  is  the  system  for  the  world,  it  is  time  that  the  worl 
should  know  what  it  is  promised. 

A.  Taylor  Innes. 


V. 
BIBLE   REVISION    AND  THE   PSALMS. 

%  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  begin  with  Bible  Revision  in 
its  general  aspects,  and  then  to  offer  some  thoughts  upon 
revision  of  the  Psalms. 

rhe  completion  of  the  Revised  New  Testament,  after  more 
n  seven  years'  labor,  gives  great  satisfaction  on  all  sides, 
first,  there  was  some  complaining  against  the  secrecy  im- 
ed  upon  the  Revisers.     But  a  fuller  knowledge  of  their 
a  and  methods  has  produced  apparent  acquiescence.    Inas- 
:h  as  the  rules  contemplate  successive  revisions  by  the 
lpanies,  before  a  final  vote,  and  everything  is  provisional 
1  undetermined  till  such  vote  is  taken,  it  seemed  better 
t  they  should  come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves 
re  inviting  outside  opinion.     This  obviates  much  profit- 
discussion,  with  possible  prejudice,  over  proposals  many 
Hich  are  merely  tentative  and  will  never  be  adopted. 
le  long  suspense,  however,  with  scanty  information  about 
rogress  of  the  work,  has  stimulated  the  desire  of  all  in- 
ed  in  it,  to  know  what  conclusions  have  been  reached, 
resently  the  Revision  of  the  New  Testament  will  be 
rial. 

se  by  whom  the  labor  has  been  performed,  can  neither 

^difference  nor  presume  a  favorable  verdict.     Their 

its  magnitude,  difficulties,  and  abundant  compensations, 

eeded  all  their  thoughts.   The  call  came  unexpectedly, 

y  obeyed  it  as  from  God.     As  they  advanced,  their 

deepened  and  their  hearts  warmed.     It  cannot  be 

e,  when  men  of  like  faith  and  hope  engage  contin- 

such  work.     There  can  scarcely  be  one  of  them 

not  become  more  catholic,  who  has  not  been  drawn 

r  sympathy  with  those  whose  theological  definitions 

tewhat,  not  one  who  has  not  been  greatly  profited 

ways  by  this  employment. 
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They  have  been  encouraged  by  the  hearty  appreciation 
an  increasing  multitude  of  the  best  men,  although  a  multiti 
not  inferior  in  gifts,   grace,   or  influence,   were  looking 
doubtfully.  They  could  only  leave  the  issue  with  God,  satis 
that  those  who  were  not  yet  heartily  with  them,  were  will 
to  wait  patiently  without  committing  themselves  to  absol 
dissent  and  opposition.    Many  of  these  are  now  ready  to 
come  and  to  adopt  the  new  version  if  found  worthy.    Ev&rp. 
where  increased  interest  is  manifest,  and  general  expectation 
of  a  satisfactory  result.     Not  a  few  are  prepared  to  endorse 
the  Revision  in  advance,  and  to  institute  measures  tending  to 
its  immediate  adoption,  as  a  substitute  for  the  English  Bible 
now  in  use. 

Meanwhile  the  Revisers  themselves  are  less  sanguine,  and 
regard  such  proposals  as  premature.    Willing  that  the  public 
should  be  predisposed  to  kind  judgment,  and  supremely  anx- 
ious that  their  labor  shall  prove  to  have  been  not  in  vain.  , 
they  greatly  prefer  a  suspension  even  of  decisively  favor*"- 
able  judgment  until  their  work  has  been  carefully  examine 
They   scarcely   dare    form    a    positive    opinion.     They  ca~ 
only  claim  to  have  labored  faithfully  in  reliance  upon  Divim. 
help,  realizing  more  fully  than  most  others  the  inherent  diflfi  — 
culty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  their  success.     It  is  not  princi  — • 
pally  philological,  as  if  depending  upon  unknown  forms  an 
intricate  constructions  in  the  original  languages  of  Scripturd 
or  upon  want  of  flexibility  and  copiousness  in  our  own  tongue- 
It  lies  in  the  necessity  of  giving  a  single  version  that  shall 
harmonize  and  satisfy  widely  discordant  views. 

If  a  version  could  be  produced  that  should  give  in  English 
an  impress  of  inspired  thought,  originally  conveyed  in  He- 
brew and  Greek,  as  exact  as  the  imitation  of  writing  or  pict- 
ure by  photograph,  this  would  be  the  consummation  of  all 
possible  desire.  But  in  the  organic  and  radical  differences 
of  the  languages  involved,  it  would  require  a  greater  mir- 
acle than  inspiration  itself.  It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the 
highest  attainable  excellence  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  a  new 
translation,  but  in  the  revision  of  an  English  text  thut  is  itself 
the  result  of  revision  upon  revision,  beginning  with  John 
Wycliffe's  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  five  hundred 
years  ago.     The  body  of  rich,  sweet,  and  pure  old  Saxon 
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'hich  the  thoughts  of  God  stand  before  our  eyes, 
ive  been  collected  in  the  time  of  King  James. 
>rs,  as  they  are  called,  say  candidly,  "  We  never 
1  the  beginning  that  we  should  need  to  make  a 
on,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good-one; 
a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones, 
[  good  one."  So  it  must  continue  for  the  future, 
m  that  the  Authorized  Version  admits  of  great 
,  even  beyond  what  will  be  reached  or  is  pro- 
present  Revision,  and  yet  consistently  hold  that 
id  substance  it  is  incomparable  -and  can  never  be 

may  differ  widely  as  to  how  far  revision  should 
«vould  be  glad  to  see  a  version  in  which  the 
ild  be  far  more  numerous  than  is  possible  under 
»  rules  that  have  been  adopted.  But  it  is  certain 
sion  that  proposes  any  but  the  most  carefully 
artures  from  the  Authorized  Version  could  be 
he  very  conservative  rules  adopted  by  the  Con- 
Canterbury,  in  1870,  under  which  the  British  and 
>mpanies  have  consented  to  work,  propose  "  to 

few  changes  as  possible  consistent  with  faithful- 
mplication  they  forbid  the  attempt  to  give  the 
:  translation  into  the  English  tongue,  command- 
est  regard  in  the  choice  of  language  for  "  the 
nd  earlier  versions."  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
hall  be  made  that  are  not  imperative,  it  is  pro- 
o  alteration  shall  be  finally  adopted  except  by 

two-thirds.  This  rule,  added  to  the  attachment 
Id  English  Bible,  which  none  feel  more  strongly 
isers,  gives  ample  security  against  rash  innova- 

judicious  rules  present  no  fixed  standard  by 
ivisers  may  be  governed,  or  may  be  judged.  It 
otherwise.  The  multitudes  whose  competence 
Tigently  is  indisputable,  have  no  criterion  save 
the  individual.  This  might  be  quite  different 
himself  down  with  the  Revisers  to  the  actual 
-  been  greatly  modified  by  continued 
*Jon,  especially  when  tested  by  the  con- 
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elusions   of   other   acute    and   independent  minds   simila~^k 
engaged. 

In  the   light  of  their  own  experience,   the  Revisers 
deprecate  hasty  conclusions.     Moreover,  if  the  first  ven 
should  be  less  unanimously  favorable  than  some  have  anfcL. 
pated,  they  will  not  despair  of  a  different  result  from  m^^ 
mature  thought,  with  such  comparison  of  views  by  the  o^^i 
side  public,  as  has  often  resulted  in  change  of  opinion  in  th-^c 
own  confidential  consultations. 

Thus  far  we  have  remarked  upon  the  general  subject:  of 
Bible  revision,  in  view  of  the  near  completion  of  the  N^ev 
Testament.     Some  thoughts  upon  the  revision  of  the  O/d 
Testament  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  appreciate    the 
intimate  relation  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Revelation, 
and  who  wish  to  possess  the  whole  Bible  in  a  more  faithful 
and  intelligible  rendering. 

We  hear  constant  questioning  about  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  changes  that  will  be  made.  Most  of  the  exam- 
ples of  inaccurate  or  infelicitous  rendering  that  were  given 
in  the  able  treatises  that  prepared  the  way  for  revision  were 
from  the  New  Testament.  This  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  studies  of  Trench,  Lightfoot,  Ellicott,  etc.,  had  taken 
that  direction.  Perhaps  the*  examples  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament  are  even  more  conclusive.  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  are  asked,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  an  obligation  to  secrecy,  as  because 
scarcely  anything  can  be  said  to  be  settled  till  the  final  vote 
adopting  the  work  as  a  whole.  A  few  sentences  will  show 
that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
changes  within  many  thousands. 

First  may  be  mentioned  the  question  whether  the  name 
Jehovah  shall  hereafter  appear  in  the  English  Bible  wherever 
it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  or  whether  it  shall  continue  to  be 
hidden  under  the  name  Lord.  It  is  a  point  not  yet  determined  . 
by  the  Companies,  and  more  than  six  thousand  changes  de- 
pend upon  it. 

Questions  of  inferior  importance  are  yet  under  advisement, 
connected  with  the  retention  of  Old  English  phrase  when  con- 
trary to  modern  grammatical  rule.     Such  .are  the  use  of  the 
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relative  which,  when  the  reference  is  to  persflns ;  of  the  indefi- 
nite article  an  before  words  beginning  with  aspirated  ht  as  an 
hand,  an  hundred;  of  the  possessive  forms  mine  and  thine  be- 
fore the  same  class  of  words ;  of  the  possessive  his  before 
the  names  of  inanimate  objects,  so  that  we  read  in  Ex. 
xxv.  31,  "Of  beaten  work  shall  the  candlestick  be  made;  his 
shaft  and  his  branches,  his  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers 
shall  be  of  the  same ;"  and  similarly  in  several  thousand  in- 
stances. 

We  refer  to  these  less  important  changes  principally  for  the 
sake  of  illustration.  If  they  shall  all  be  made  they  will  not 
materially  affect  the  character  of  the  Authorized  Version,  nor 
seriously  disturb  even  those  who  would  decidedly  have  pre- 
ferred the  more  archaic  forms.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  an 
immense  number  of  slight  changes  in  phraseology  could  be 
introduced  with  as  little  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  general 
style  and  impression  of  the  whole,  scarcely  perceived  except 
by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  English  Bible  is  most 
minute,  and  if  judiciously  made,  would  be  seen  by  them  only 
with  approval. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  work 
the  Revisers  found  upon  their  hands  by  merely  citing  in- 
stances where  faithfulness  to  the  original  requires  considerable 
change,  with  corresponding  effect  in  removing  obscurity,  or  in 
substituting  a  thought  quite  different  from  that  before  conveyed. 
Since  revision  had  been  undertaken,  they  could  hardly  avoid  re- 
moving minor  blemishes,  which  could  have  been  tolerated  had 
no  greater  existed ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  blemishes. 
They  may  only  be  like  minute  floating  particles  in  water,  other- 
wise clear  and  sparkling ;  but  the  water  will  be  purer  and  more 
palatable  for  their  removal 

Now  such  imperfections,  which  invite  and  almost  compel  the 
touch  of  the  corrector,  are  very  frequent.  They  occur  on  every 
page  of  history,  psalm,  and  prophecy.  Some  of  them  are 
very  slight,  only  noticeable  on  the  closest  inspection,  and  do 
not  affect  the  sense.  Others,  though  requiring  little  change, 
are  very  important.  Such  are  the  use  or  omission  of  the  defi- 
nite article  in  certain  instances,  and  the  misapprehension  of  a 
dependent  or  circumstantial  clause,  whether  the  connection  is 
expressed  by  a  particle  or  only  by  the  order  of  the  sentence. 
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It  may  be   th£t  some  who  have  partially  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  revision  will  at  first  be  disappointed  in  finding  the 
changes  more  numerous  and  greater  than  they  had  hoped* 
Yet  most  of  them,  if  assured  that  the  renderings  are  in  general 
approved  by  those  upon  whose  scholarship  they  must  needs 
rely,  will  doubtless  acquiesce.     Though  perhaps  slowly  and. 
reluctantly,   in   the   feeling  that  some   familiar   and  favoriti 
passages  seem  spoiled  rather  than  improved  to  their  individ 
ual  taste,  they  will  at  last  become  reconciled,  especially  if  the 
find  compensation  for  what  they  lose  at  one  point  in  the  ne 
and  delightful  meaning  that  is  developed  at  another. 

But  what  may  be  the  chagrin  of  some  of  the  official  leade 
of  public  sentiment  in  such  matters,  who  have  sermons  pre 
pared  with  great  pains,  erudition,  and  profusion  of  graceftL 
rhetoric,  on  such  delicious  texts  as  these,  "  Unstable  as  wafc 
thou  shalt  not  excel,"  "  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye,w  "  Th 
gentleness  hath  made  me  great,"  if  they  find  them  in  the  ne 
version  translated  respectively,  "  Boiling  over  like  water  tho 
shalt  not  excel,"  "  I  will  counsel  thee  with  my  eye  upon  thee,1 
"Thy  lowliness  hath  made  me  great"?     These  precious  di 
courses  that  have  been  delivered  before  delighted  audien 
and,  but  for  this  unfortunate  revision,  might  yet  serve  the 
many  a  good  turn,  now  utterly  useless !     The  feelings  of  th 
on  whose  careful  labor  such  blight  has  fallen,  can  only  be  conu 
pared  to  those  of  a  miser  on  finding  that  his  gold  has  becom 
dross.     Nor  will  it  comfort  them  much  if  some  cynical  perso 
shall  be  heard  to  say  that  it  is  an  appropriate  punishment*  an 
only  too  mild,  for  those  who  can  so  far  forget  the  privilege  am 
duty  of  authorized  expounders  of  the  Oracles  of  God,  as  t 
fail   in  going  directly  to  the  fountain-head  of  wisdom  anrf 
truth,  and  to  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  on 
the  uncertain  medium  of  a  translation. 

Whether  the  changes  just  mentioned  will  be  made,  or 
whether  they  will  be  declined  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  given, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  state,  and  if  we  were,  could  not  with- 
out notes  that  are  not  at  hand.  But  that  the  translations  given 
literally  represent  the  Hebrew,  any  scholarly  commentary  will 
show. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  or  even  more  striking 
instances  of  differences  between  our  English  Scriptures  and  the 
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original  But  we  must  close  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  one 
remarkable  example  of  the  possibility  of  illumining  the  darkness 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  It  may  be  found  in  the  verses  that 
introduce  the  familiar  and  delightful  Messianic  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given.  And  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful/'  etc.  These 
verses  are  admirably  translated,  and  cannot  be  improved.  But 
the  preceding  sentences  beginning  at  viii.  22  are  singularly  ob- 
scure and  unintelligible,  notwithstanding  the  very  correct 
translation  of  ix.  2,  4.  We  simply  place  the  Authorized  text 
side  by  side  with  a  rendering  that  cannot  be  far  from  accurate : 

riii.  22.    And  they  shall  look  unto  the  22.    And  to  the  earth  they  look,  and  be- 

earth ;  and  behold  trouble  and  darkness,  hold  distress  and  darkness,  gloom  of  an- 

dimness  of   anguish  ;    and  they  shall  be  guish  and  thick  darkness,  driven  away, 
driven  to  darkness. 

ix.  1.    Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  1.    For  there  is  no  gloom  to  her  that 

not  be  such  as  was  in  her  vexation,  when  was  in  anguish.     In  the  former  time  he 

at  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  dishonoured  the  land  of  Zabulon  and  the 

Zabolon  and   the  land  of    Naplitali,  and  land  of  Naphtali ;  but  in  the  latter  time 

afterward  did  more  grievously  afflict  her  by  he  hath  glorified  the  way  of  the  sea  be- 

the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  yond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. 

2.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  2.  The  people  that  were  walking  in 
have  seen  a  great  light ;  they  that  dwell  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light,  they  that 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  were  dwelling  in '  a  land  of  deathshade, 
them  hath  light  shined.  upon  them  a  light  hath  shined. 

3.  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and  3.  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation, 
not  increased  the  joy  ;  they  joy  before  thou  hast  made  great  its  joy  ;  they  joy  be- 
thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  fore  thee  like  the  joy  in  harvest;  as  they 
as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil,  exult  when  they  divide  the  spoil. 

4.  For  thou  hast  broken  the  yoke  of  4.  For  the  yoke  of  his  burden  and  the 
his  burden,  and  the  staff  of  his  shoulder,  staff  upon  his  shoulder,  the  rod  of  his  op- 
the  rod  of  his  oppressor,  as  in  the  day  of  pressor,  thou  hast  broken  as  in  the  day 
Midian.  of  Midian. 

5.  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  5.  For  all  the  armor  of  those  that  go 
with  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  armed  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  the 
in  blood ;  but  this  shall  be  with  burning  garments  rolled  in  blood,  shall  be  for 
and  fuel  of  fire.  burning — the  food  of  fire. 

6>  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  6.  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us 
a  son  is  given,  etc.  a  son  is  given,  etc. 

Thus,  unless  we  greatly  misapprehend  the  Hebrew  text, 
we  may  have  in  place  of  the  obscurity  that  has  been  trans- 
nutted  from  the  earliest  versions,  a  clear  and  beautiful  predic- 
tion of  the  breaking  forth  of  hope  and  joy  upon  a  midnight 
of  sorrow  and  despair,  of  deliverance  from  oppression,  to  be 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  all  implements  of  war,  intro- 
ducing an  era  of  profound  and  universal  peace,  as  the  sure 
and  glorious  effect  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
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Part  II.  The  revision  of  the  Psalms. 

When  the  desire  to  see  the  Revised  New  Testament  has 
been  gratified,  the  next  earnest  inquiry  will  be  for  the  Psalms. 

On  account  of  their  devotional  character  and  consequent 
fitness  to  excite  or  to  express  devotional  feeling,  the  Psalms 
are  probably  read  more  than  any  part  of  Scripture.  Their 
language  is  to  many  not  less  familiar  and  precious  than  the 
words  of  our  Saviour.,  In  fact,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
New  Testament  rather  than  to  the  Old,  we  all  use  them, 
as  the  readiest  and  most  apt  expression  of  our  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

What  liberties  will  the  Revisers  take  with  these  beautiftO 
English  Psalms  ?  How  far  dare  they  suggest  by  their  sul 
stitutions  that  these  words  graven  upon  our  hearts  are  les 
than  Divine  ?  We  can  easily  imagine  reverent  and  passior^ 
ate  attachment  declaring  itself  by  such  questions. 

This  attachment  is  an  embarrassment  that  stands  out  mocr* 
prominently  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  Psalirsi 
than  with  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  The  fa^i 
of  its  existence  and  strength  constitutes  the  most  delicate 
difficult  feature  in  the  reviser's  work.  It  often  holds  hii 
equally  poised  between  the  "faithfulness"  in  rendering 
Divine  thought  accurately,  required  by  his  rule,  and  an  appr^c 
hension  that  all  he  has  labored  for  will  be  rejected.  Til 
amended  Version  cannot  be  imposed  by  authority.  It  csl 
only  be  adopted  if  generally  approved. 

The  Revisers  have  at  all  times  been  conscious  of  implied 
restrictions  in  their  organic  rules,  not  less  imperative  than 
those  that  are  expressed.     These  rules  merely  interpret  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  readers  of  the  English  Bible,  and 
they   are  designed   to  secure  a  revision  that  neither  their 
minds  nor  their  hearts  will  refuse.     They  have  come  by  long 
use  to  associate  Divine  ideas  with  certain  familiar  forms  of 
speech.     As  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  this  often  most  gracious, 
they   are    loath   to   part  with   words  that    they  learned  in 
early  childhood  as  words  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  are  inter- 
woven with  their  most  sacred  and  cherished  recollections. 
This  consideration  cannot  be  disregarded. 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  under  such  restrictions,  revisers 
must  constantly  be  reminded  that  they  are  not  independent 
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islators,  and  that  changes  that  would  otherwise  be  imme- 
:ely  adopted  must  often  be  ruled  out  in  favor  of  the  less 
urate  rendering  that  has  the  ground  rather  than  to  disturb 
owed  association  with  familiar  phrase,  unless  the  latter 
e  decidedly  misleading.  A  body  of  revisers  would  likely, 
nost  instances,  be  guided  to  the  best  conclusion  by  their 
i  feelings,  since,  in  this  matter,  they  are  quite  in  sympathy 
h  their  constituents.  How  few  .would  consent  without 
at  reluctance  to  any  considerable  change  in  Psalms  xxiii., 

or  ciii.  unless  convinced  that  the  translators  were  seri- 
ly  in  error  ? 

-et  it  not  be  inferred  that,  in  our  opinfon,  the  Psalms 
>uld  be,  or  that  they  will  be,  left  as  they  are.  Nor  let  it 
thought  that  the  Revisers  will  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
y  have  accepted,  where  the  sense  given  is  obscure  or 
leading,  and  the  true  sense  difficult  to  ascertain,  on  the 
venient  plea  of  reverence  for  the  Authorized  Version. 
•  would  we  encourage  any  one,  when  the  work  is  sub- 
ed,  to  yield  to  the  first  impulse  of  repugnance  to  change. 
rould  be  better  if  we  could  rid  ourselves  of  this  slavery  to 
ain  forms  of  speech,  merely  because  they  are  familiar,  so 
at  least,  as  it  prevents  us  from  craving  and  accepting  the 
-t  Divine  thought  of  Psalmist,  Prophet,  or  Apostle.  Those 
>  believe  in  an  inspiration  extending  to  the  words  of  Script- 

cannot  consistently  decline  a  more  faithful,  though  less 
liar  rendering,  and  should  be  the  last  to  oppose  the  most 
ough  revision.  The  Revisers  yield  to  none  in  admiration 
ie  pure,  rich,  and  melodious  Saxon  of  the  English  Psalter. 

they  know  well  how  often,  by  a  delicate  touch  here  and 
e,  a  Psalm  may  be  illuminated,  and  its  beauty,  as  well  as 
learness  and  its  power,  be  immeasurably  enhanced.  The 
-t  may  be  produced  by  bringing  out  an  emphatic  pronoun, 
slight  change  of  a  connective  particle,  the  closer  observa- 
of  a  misconceived  tense,   and   possibly  the  transposi- 

of  a  word  or  of  a  clause  into  the  Hebrew  order  for  the  re- 
^ry  of  lost  emphasis,  or  some  other  like  changes.  Either 
iiem  separately  may  seem  not  worth  making,  and  perhaps 
lid  accomplish  nothing,  but  unitedly  they  will  often  work 
vders,  with  the  alteration  of  scarcely  one  principal  word. 
Hie  ioth  and  nth  verses  of  Psalm  cxvi.  are  very  per- 
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plexing,  whilst  otherwise  its  translation  is  almost  perfect 
All  translators  acknowledge  great  difficulty,  but  a  possible 
solution  is  ventured.  It  will,  at  least,  serve  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  important  principle  just  stated.  #We  give  together 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Authorized  English  : 

10.  "131^  ^D  ^5)2&*n    IO-  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken: 

•  •  ^  ■••         •  •    •   «»  •••«•• 

•  •         •  •■  • 

#  *!&£  ^tVi?  *0fc*  I  was  greatly  afflicted : 


J  i. 


^TBPQ  "'fnti&S  ^5^    ii.  I  said  in  my  haste. 

•  •      »      •  •  \  ,       . 

J  3T3  dn^H-b3  All  men  are  liars. 

TTT        T 

I2-  fiirpb  ^Wa-nfc    12.  What  shalll  render  unto  the  Lord 

t    :-  •  T       T 

J  ^b5  inibl)3?Sj-b3  For  all  his  benefits  toward  me. 

T  T  ..  T 

The  Authorized  Version  is  faulty : 

1.  In  throwing  the  leading  verb  into  the  past.  Like  the 
Greek  perfect,  it  describes  the  present,  and  must  often  be  so 
rendered  in  the  Hebrew,  /  believe. 

2.  In  translating  the  particle  iS,  therefore,  a  sense  which  it 

seldom  bears,  never  in  a  connection  like  this.  We  are  limited 
to  because,  when,  or  that. 

3.  In  treating  the  future  (or  imperfect)  form  as  a  praeter. 
It  should  be  translated,  /  speak,  or  /  will  speak,  but  surely 
not,  /  have  spoken. 

4.  In  rendering  ^TSrt,  my  haste ;  which  gives  the  idea  that 

the  Psalmist  is  virtually  retracting  a  rash  utterance.  It  means, 
as  in  Deut.  xx.  3  and  elsewhere,  alarm,  and  brings  up  vividly 
a  great  peril  in  the  past  when  his  trusted  friends  failed  him. 

5.  In  failing  to  bring  out  the  emphatic  pronoun  ipg|  in 

both  verses. 

Hupfeld  translates,  I  believe  when  I  speak,  and  cites  Ps.  xxxix. 
4  for  na*7  in  the  sense,  to  break  forth  in  complaint.     The  com- 

plaint,  according  to  his  view,  immediately  follows,  u  I  was 
greatly  afflicted?  This,  while  giving  tenses  and  particle  cor- 
rectly, leaves  everything  dark.  Why  should  thanksgiving  be 
interrupted  by  such  complaint,  and  why  introduce  the  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  of  past  distress  by  the  emphatic  Jbelievif 
Dr.  Perowne  prefers  another  rendering  as  "  giving  due  promi- 
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to  the  repeated  pronouns."  This  is  important,  but  the 
le  obtains  is  hardly  more  appropriate  than  Hupfeld's. 

difficulty  disappears  if  we  connect  ver.  10  with  ver.  12. 
ervening  parenthesis  founds  his  present  testimony  on  per- 
xperience  of  God's  faithfulness  in  a  time  of  great  trouble, 
ntrasts  it  with  a  lik6  experience  of  human  faithlessness 

same  trial.  This  brings  out  the  emphatic  pronouns, 
cordingly  translate : 

10.  I  believe  when  I  say, 

(I,  that  was  in  sore  trouble, 

11.  I,  that  said  in  my  peril, 
"  All  men  are  liars  "), 

12.  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  Jehovah 
For  all  his  benefits  towards  me." 

re  is  an  ellipsis  of  *lti$b  sayings  as  in  Ps.  xxxix.  4,  et  al., 
we  have  virtually  supplied  by  translating  "I33&  I  say. 

m 

m  lvi.  presents  another  instance  in  which  it  is  possible 
rely  placing  certain  words  in  parenthesis  to  remove  ob- 
,  with  great  addition  of  force.  The  phrase,  "  In  God  I 
aise  his  word,"  in  ver.  4,  which  is  twice  repeated  in  ver. 
ims  quite  unmeaning.  But  the  emphasis  that  may  be 
to  the  former  verse,  and  even  more  to  the  latter  in  the 
suggested,  is  wondrously  effective.    As  thus : 

3.  What  time  I  am  afraid, 
I  put  my  trust  in  thee. 

4.  In  God,  (I  will  praise  his  word) 
In  God  I  have  put  my  trust. 

xo.  In  God,  (I  will  praise  his  word) 

In  Jehovah,  (I  will  praise  his  word) 
11.  In  God  I  have  put  my  trust ;  I  will  not  be  afraid  ; 

What  can  man  do  unto  me  ? 

h  parenthesis  contains  an  ejaculation  of  praise  to  God 
s  faithful  promise  as  a  ground  for  the  most  absolute  con- 
j  in  the  midst  of  all  conceivable  danger. 
have  referred  to  these  two  Psalms  for  the  purpose  of 
ig  that  where  the  sense  is  doubtful  or  difficult,  relief  may 
mes  be  given  by  very  slight  change.  The  main  ques- 
turns,  What  will  be  the  character  of  the  revised  Psalter 
pared  with  the  Authorized  ?  We  have  indicated  a  gen- 
swer,  that  changes  must  be  made  most  sparingly  if  the  new 
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version  is  to  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  old.  This  renders 
work  of  the  Revisers  very  difficult  It  obliges  them  to  deem.  <it 
on  other  ground  than  that  of  inherent  fitness,  and  often  to  pzvut 
aside  manifest  improvements  in  favor  of  th^more  ancient  jl  -mid 
familiar  phrasing,  if  the  sense  is  not  materially  affected.  It 

should  be  said,  however,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  may  im  ^ag. 
ine  that  the  result  will  be  of  little  value,  that  even  upon  t  liis 
principle  the  changes  will  not  be  few,  and  the  improvem^^nt 
will  be  very  great. 

But  those,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  ma.  yi  j, 
who  wish  and  hope  to  see  the  exact  thought  of  the  original  in 
the  clearest,  strongest,  and  best  English  expression  will  not  be 
gratified.  The  time  may  come  for  such  a  revision,  but  it  is 
not  now. 

Yet  the  criterion  by  which  the  revisers  must  be  guided  is  so 
uncertain  that  it  is  not  sure  how  far  they  might  venture  in   the 
direction  of  thorough  revision,  and  be  sustained  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  their  constituents.     It  would  be  better  that  the  two 
years  assigned  for  the  completion  of  their  work  should  be  pro- 
longed to  ten,  than  not  to  reach  the  best  attainable  result.     Or, 
if  it  be  wiser  to  submit  in  the  nearc  time,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Authorized  Version,  one  that  shall  disturb  in  the  least  degree 
those  who  cling  tenaciously  to  the  old  words,  another  question 
forces  itself  upon  us.     Why  should  not  Christian  scholarship 
be  laid  under  contribution,  whether  by  combined  or  single 
effort,  to  produce  for  general  circulation   the   best   possible 
rendering   of  the    Psalms  as   an   aid   to    Bible   study,  quite 
aside  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  Revision  ?     It  is  very 
easy  to  separate  between  their  use  in  public  worship  and  in 
other  devotion,   and   the  less   sacred    yet    not   unsacred  use 
that  we  now  suggest.     What  we  have  in  mind  is  revision  and 
not  translation,  but  revision  less  trammelled  than  would  be  ac- 
ceptable in  worship,  that  shall  always  seek  the  most  exact  ex- 
pression of  the  cadences  of  the  Hebrew  bard  into  pure,  rich, 
racy  Saxon  English  of  the  earliest  times. 

We  can  only,  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  indicate  in  a 
general  and  imperfect  way  some  of  the  principal  points  that 
must  be  wisely  regarded  in  a  successful  revision  of  the  Psalms. 
It  may  interest  those  who  would  like  to  understand  more  per- 
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j  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  the  company  are  en- 
cL    But  in  our  illustrations,  as  in  those  already  given,  con- 

tial  obligations  are  carefully  observed. 

• 

le  first  point  relates  to  the  rendering  of  the  principal 
Is,  the  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives.  The  stock  of  such 
Is  in  the  English  Scriptures  needs  very  little  enlargement. 
much  fuller  and  richer  than  if  the  early  translators  had  ad- 
i  more  closely  to  a  single  rendering  for  every  Hebrew 
L  It  may  be  said  emphatically  that  any  reviser,  however 
to  choose  according  to  his  own  discretion,  who  should 
substitute  another  word  for  the  one  before  him,  except  for 
I  reason,  whether  of  signification,  uniformity,  or  euphony, 
Id  misjudge ;  and  such  error  frequently  repeated  would  be 
But  where  sufficient  reason  exists  he  should  be  free, 
to  go  outside  the  sacred  books,  and  to  use  other  like 
Is.  Seldom,  if  ever,  would  he  need  to  go  beyond  Shake- 
re. 

rith  reference  to  single  words  we  would  ask  first  for  the 
•ration  of  the  word  expressive  above  all  others  of  Divine 
sty  and  grace  which  Jewish  superstition  has  dethroned, 
lame  Jehovah.  It  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  who  are 
quainted  with  its  origin,  meaning,  and  glorious  connec- 
ts a  purely  national  designation,  and  they  refer  to  the 
vah  of  the  Jews  as  the  rival  of  the  Phoenician  Baal.  It 
no  such  narrowness,  but  is  broader  than  humanity  in  its 
>st  sweep  of  number,  duration,  and  possible  conditions. 
is  the  most  personal  of  all  Divine  names.  By  its  etymology 
form — I  am  that  I  am — it  exhibits  the  Most  High  God 
is  self-existent,  independent,  and  eternal  personality,  com- 
nto  personal  relations  with  those  whose  being  as  immortal 
ms  must  have  originated  with  Himself,  and  must  depend 
lim  alone.  It  is  especially  fit  that  this  transcendent  name 
Id  be  brought  out  from  its  hiding  in  our  own  day,  with  its 
*ncy  to  substitute  the  dumb,  deaf,  blind,  soulless  Baal  of 
ral  law  for  a  personal  God,  with  corresponding  degradation 
an  made  4I  in  the  image  of  God."  In  its  form  and  meaning 
verb  it  exhibits  the  eternal  God  ever  coming  to  be  some- 
r  to  man  that  He  was  not  befofe,  ever  unfolding  the  glori- 
properties  of  His  infinite  nature  in  varying  adaptation  to 
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the  condition  and  wants  of  those  that  love  and  trust  Him.  It 
is  the  covenant  name  of  God.  Its  earliest  historic  connection 
is  with  His  earliest  exhibition  of  loving-kindness  to  men,  and 
it  stands  for  all  time  by  His  own  edict  as  the  name  of  gracious 
manifestation.  "  This  is  my  name  forever,  and  this  is  my  me- 
morial to  all  generations." 

How  it  should  ring  out  in  such  Psalms  as  cxvi.,  cxviiL,  and 
cxxxv. !  Few  can  read  them,  uttering  the  name  Jehovah  with 
all  the  emphasis  that  some  of  these  wonderful  sentences  re- 
quire, without  wishing  that  hereafter  it  may  stand  there  in  the 
boldest  type. 

The  reviser  is  often  at  a  loss  over  the  various  renderings  of 
the  same  word  in  the  Authorized  Version.     If  he  attempts  to 
produce  rigid  conformity,  he  will  soon  discover  his  error.     It 
requires  innumerable  changes  which  would  very  often  be  for 
the  worse.     For  while  the  early  translators  needlessly  multi- 
plied definitions,  and  sometimes  with  injury  to  the  sense,  per- 
fect uniformity  is   neither  attainable  nor  desirable.     In  any 
language  signification  is  often  modified  by  position.     An  En- 
glish word  that  very  well  represents  the  Hebrew  in  one  place,^ 
may  not   in  another.     Besides,  no  one  who  appreciates  th^ 
melodious  flow  of  many  exquisite  sentences  in  the  Psalms  car--. 
doubt  that  rhythm  and  euphony  often  determined  the  choic^^ 
of  words. 

Yet  it  seems  unnecessary,  in  a  language  that  retained  so 
much  of  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  in  which  the  development 
of  new  meanings  and  the  coinage  of  new  words  were  compara- 
tively limited,  that  the  same  Hebrew  word  should  so  often  re- 
ceive more  than  a  score  of  different  renderings,  or  that  the 
same  English  word  should  so  often  translate  more  than  a  score 
of  Hebrew  words. 

The  question  thus  raised,  however,  is  one  of  adequate  ex- 
pression rather  than  of  uniformity.  Upon  its  proposal  instances 
multiply  indefinitely,  on  the  one  hand  of  changes  that  seem 
unnecessary,  and  on  the  other  of  those  that  are  desirable.  In 
Hebrew,  as  in  English,  there  are  many  words  that  are  quite  in- 
terchangeable. We  care  very  little  for  the  difference  between 
pity  and  compassion,  power  and  strength,  despise  and  contemn. 
Since  mountain  and  hill  are  relative  terms,  we  may  not  care 
much  that  -in  a  mountain,  is  translated  hill  in  sixty  out  of  five 
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Aundred  times  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  that 

Zion  should  be  called  about  as  often  a  hill  as  a  mount  in  the 

English  Psalter,  a  difference  that  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

But  why  should  not  a  distinction  always  be  made  between 

pyZt  to  cry  out  in  distress,  530  to  implore  help,  and  aop  to  call, 

instead  of  rendering  them  indiscriminately,  as  well  as  several 
other  verbs,  to  cry  ?  Why  should  B*)ti,  to  totter,  approach  its 
proper  and  sharply  descriptive  sense  only  in  Ps.  lx.  2, "  the  earth 
sAuzfceth?  and  in  other  twenty-five  times  in  the  Psalms,  be 
translated  vaguely  to  be  moved,  or,  erroneously,  to  remove,  to 
6&  carried  away,  to  slip,  the  first  and  most  frequent  of  which 
renderings  is  used  for  more  than  twenty  other  Hebrew  verbs  ? 
Why  should  "ifcT,  to  make  melody,  from  the  primary  conception 

of  striking  harp  strings,  occurring  nearly  fifty  times,  be  always 
translated  losing,  or  to  singpraises?  One  more  instance,  out  of 
many,  is  that  of  the  verb  non,  which  is  rightly  translated  only 

ii*  I*s.  lvii.  1,  "  Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  make  my 
tallage."   In  other  thirty-six  places  it  is  translated  to  trust.   One 
of  them  is  a  preceding  line  of  the  verse  just  cited,  and  a  beauti- 
fy  emphasis  produced  by  the  repetition  of  the  word  is  thus 
tost: 

"  Be  gracious  unto  me,  O  God,  be  gracious  unto  me, 
For  in  thee  have  I  taken  refuge  ; 
Yea,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  I  take  refuge 
Until  these  calamities  be  overpast." 

As  we  began  these  illustrations  of  the  work  of  the  reviser 
upon  the  principal  words  of  discourse  with  the  name  Jehovah, 
we  close  with  two  words  closely  related  to  the  covenant  name  of 

God,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  nan  and  TDH.     The  former  is 

•  •  •  •  • » 

one  of  the  richest  and  sweetest  words  in  the  Old  Testament 
It  is  also  one  of  the  important  words  that  have  a  very  definite 
and  fixed  meaning,  and  for  which,  in  the  difficulty  of  finding 
even  a  single  equivalent,  the  best  English  expression  should 
be  chosen,  rarely  to  be  changed,    ipn  (ch6sed)  occurs  in  the 

Psalms  127  times.  It  is  translated  mercy  93  times,  loving- 
kindness  23  times,  and  in  the  few  remaining  cases,  goodness, 
kindness,  and  merciful  kindness.  It  is  the  holy  love  of  God 
to  His  covenant  people,  "both  as  the  source  and  the  result  of 
his  covenant  with  them : "  so  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  iv.  4.    There  is  no 
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other  word  in  the  Psalms  expressive  of  the  love  of  God  to 
men.  Mercy,  which  implies  in  its  object  misery,  and  some-" 
times  ill-desert,  but  not  tender  complacency  such  as  we  fio*5 
here,  is  inadequate.  Besides,  it  is  a  lower  word,  for  one  ma^ 
have  mercy  upon  a  beast.  Grace,  like  its  Greek  equivalent 
X*Sprf9  in  its  original  and  broader  signification,  would  be  mom 
suitable.  But  both  arc  used  in  the  New  Testament  somewhm 
technically  of  God's  free  pardoning  mercy,  with  special  iefea 
ence  to  the  absence  of  merit,  while  this  beautiful  word  poinfll 
solely  to  the  intimate  and  eternal  relation  between  Him  and  HL  - 
people.  The  combination  loving-kindness,  which  appears  fin* 
in  Coverdale,  expresses  it  admirably,  and  should  be  carri^ 
through  wherever  it  occurs. 

We  remark  briefly  upon  Tpn  (chasid),  a  derivative  of  Ttoj 

Its  passive  form  indicates  that  it  is  one  who  is  the  object  m 
God's  loving-kindness,  though  in  two  or  three  instances  use 
actively  of  one  who  manifests  such  love  to  others  who  are  m 
the  same  covenant.  It  occurs  twenty-five  times  in  the  Psalm* 
and  with  a  single  exception  is  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  office 
This  has  been  usually  followed  in  the  Authorized  Version  £ 
the  translation,  holy  one,  or  saint.  It  obscures  the  delightf«J 
signification  of  the  word  which  should  be  brought  out  in  soir»* 
form — one  that  God  loves.     See  Pss.  iv.  3  ;  xvi.  10  ;  xxx.  4,et€^ 

We  pass  on  to  particles,  the  least  words,  yet,  as  every  ex- 
perienced translator  well   knows,  often   the  most  important 
and  difficult.     In  all  composition  precision  in  the  use  of  con- 
nectives   is    indispensable    to    perspicuity.      In    transferring 
Hebrew  thought  into  English  phrase  they  require  the  most 
careful  and  wisest  treatment.     The  omission  in  poetry  of  parti- 
cles that  would  be  used  in  prose,  occasions  special  embarrass- 
ment   and   liability  to   error ;   but  even  more  frequently  the 
poverty  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  conjunctions,  and  the  spar- 
ing use  of  those  which  it  has.     It  is  also  deficient  in  gram- 
matical forms  that  in  other  languages  indicate  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  or  of  one  sentence  with 
another.     Not  unfrequently  the  connection  of  a  qualifying  or 
circumstantial  clause  depends  solely  upon  structure,  where  our 
own  idioms  require  more  definite  expression.     Still  oftener  the 
connective  ■)  and  is  used  to  suggest  the  fact  of  an  existing  ifr 
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Jation,  while  its  nature  must  be  inferred  mainly  from  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  words.  This  requires  the  most  delicate  appre- 
hension of  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence,  as  well  as  of  its 
ieading  thought,  in  order  to  determine  what  English  adverb  or 
conjunction  will  adequately  express  the  logical  bearing  of  sen- 
tence upon  sentence,  or  of  clause  upon  clause. 

Illustrations  are  abundant.  In  Psalm  xxxii.  9  it  depends 
upon  our  view  of  the  final  circumstantial  clause  not  commenc- 
ing- with  a  connective  particle,  which  is  translated, "  lest  he  come 
nigh  unto  thee,"  whether  the  bit  and  bridle  are  said  to  be 
on  account  of  the  ferocity  or  of  the  shyness  of  the  horee 
mule,  to  keep  it  away,  or  to  keep  it  near.  We  prefer  the 
rr,  and  would  translate,  "  He  will  not  come  nigh  unto  thee." 
ut  even  where  a  connective  is  used  in  the  original,  the  early 
translators  were  often  loose  and  arbitrary  in  their  rendering — an 
rwhich.it  is  for  the  more  exact  discrimination  of  later 
tlarship  to  correct  More  obvious  examples  of  misappre- 
hension in  this  respect  can  scarcely  be  found  than  occur  in 
two  passages  that  have  already  been  cited — the  translation  of 
^S*    t>y  nevertheless  in  Is.  ix.  1,  and  of  the  same  particle  by  there- 

f*>*~&  in  Ps.  cxvi.  10. 

The  determination  of  a  very  interesting  question  of  exegesis 
ar*ci  translation  in  Psalm  xix.  3  depends  mainly,  we  think,  upon 
a  ^^gative  particle : 

**  ZThere  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 

^eard"    The  English  reader  who  is  told  that  the  words  in  italics 

ar^  not  in  the  original,  might  prefer  to  omit  where,  and  to  read 

w^*at  follows  as  an  independent  clause :  "  There  is  no  speech 

ft°t  language ;  their  voice  is  not  heard." 

It  is  between  these  two  renderings  that  opinions  divide. 
The  former,  or  relative  construction,  yields  the  thought  that 
Wherever  words  are  spoken  or  language  is  used,  the  testimony 
*>f  the  heavens  to  the  glory  of  God  is  heard ;  the  latter,  that  no 
Actual  words  are  spoken,  and  their  voice  is  inaudible.    Vitringa, 
DeWette,  Delitzsch,  and  Hitzig  would  read  the  clause  as  rela- 
tive ;  Hengstenberg,  Hupfeld,  and  Perowne  as  independent. 
But  the  function  and  use  of  iba  seem  decisive  against  the 

independent  construction  and  to  sustain  the  Authorized  reading. 


\ 
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In  three  instances  in  the  O.  T.  it  is  used  poetically  as  equivalent 
to  eft  in  independent  clauses,  but  in  every  case  with  the  imper- 
fect tense.   With  a  participle  or  noun  it  always  stands  relatively. 
and  here,  as  elsewhere  with  participles,  it  is  like  the  Greek    ^ 
privative,  and  gives  the  sense  inaudible.     For  an  instance  csmi 
the  relative  rendering  of  this  particle  see  Ps.  lxi.  2,  where  th 
translators  have  used  no  italics ;  "  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  wher- 
no  water  is" — simply  tF.Ja  "ibsi,  without  water,  translated rel; 

• 

tively.     Since  in  our  passage  the  reference  is  to  speech,  an 
not  to  place,  the  translation  in  which  is  preferable  to  when 


If  we  do  not  say  with  Delitzsch  that  the  proposed  independei^^  t 
rendering  is-  flat,  we  may  at  least  say  that  it  is  a  poor  subst  -5- 
tute  for  the  grand  thought  that  the  heavens  give  their  test  -3- 
mony  for  God  everywhere  among  men,  as  intelligibly  as  if  e: 
pressed  in  their  own  language  and  by  their  own  familiar  word. 
The  objection  is  made,  and  it  is  about  the  only  one,  tha 
the  relative  rendering  in  our  English  Bible  requires  us 
understand  nafc,   which  is  properly  rendered  speech  (spokt 

words),  in  verse  2,  as  meaning  language  in  verse  3,  a  sew 
which  it  bears  nowhere  else.  The  objection  will  scarcely  1 
against  the  above  explanation,  in  which  words  and  language 
quite  distinct,  nor  should  it  weigh  decisively  against  the  urn  *• 
formly  dependent  usage  of  the  negative  particle  in  similar  cor-*-- 
struction  elsewhere. 


We  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  Hebrew  tenses,  in  connectio 
with  the  Psalms  and  other  sacred  writings  of  like  character- 
No  one  source  of  perplexity  to  the  translator  or  reviser  is 
frequent  or  so  serious. 

There  are  two  points   involved — the  right  conception  0! 
the  time  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  its  expression.    I 
many  cases  the  difference  is  that  between  the  ideal  and 
actual,  the  poetical  and  the  prosaic.     The  ideality  of  the  reade 
of  the  translation  may  often  be  trusted,  and  a  literal  transfer 
ventured,  perhaps  with  great  advantage  to  the  vividness  of  th 
picture.     This  is  especially  true  of  poetry,  where  we  look  for 
boldness  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  prose.     In  other  case^ 
it  could  only  embarrass.     Here  is  room  for  the  exercise  0 
most  intelligent  and  careful  judgment,  besides  a  thorough  ao~ 
quaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  Hebrew  tense. 


l 


t 
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The  earlier  printed  Hebrew  grammars  were  not  luminous 
>n  the  subject  of  tense.  Those  who  prepared  them,  whether 
/  or  Gentile,  had  not  themselves  mastered  the  difference  be- 
ren  Oriental  and  Western  modes  of  thought  and  expression, 
consequence  of  this,  the  early  English  translators  must  have 
n  very  much  in  the  dark.  It  is  evident  that  they  generally 
owed  somewhat  blindly  the  tense  renderings  of  the  older 
sions. 

The  later  Hebrew  grammars  for  English  learners  usually 
ow  their  predecessors  in  not  attempting  to  give  an  inside 
iv  of  Hebrew  tense.  An  exception  to  this  is  the  very  ex- 
ent  "Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar"  by  Prof.  A.  B. 
vidson  (Edin.,  1874).  For  the  most  part  their  treatment  of 
subject  is  a  superficial  adaptation  to  English  thought  and 
ge,  leaving  to  a  more  advanced  stage  intricacies  that  might 
ifase  a  beginner,  but  thus  preparing  for  greater  confusion  in  the 
I.  This  method  succeeds  measurably  at  first,  but  has  the 
idvantage  of  fixing  imperfect  conceptions  permanently  in 
ny  minds,  and  detracting  greatly  from  the  intelligence  and 
sfaction  with  which  the  grandest  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nt  might  have  been  read.  When  those  who  have  learned 
t  in  Hebrew  there  are  two  tenses,  the  past  and  the  future, 
ch  Job  and  the  Psalms,  it  is  only  by  striking  out  boldly  from 
ir  earlier  teachings  that  their  perplexity  is  relieved. 
The  right  doctrine  of  Hebrew  tense  is  that  of  Ewald,  who 
ustly  called  the  prince  of  Hebrew  grammarians.  It  is  pre- 
ted  in  his  "  Ausfiihrliches  Lehrbuch  "  (8th  Ed.,  Leip.,  1870), 
h  a  German  luminosity  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
glish.  It  receives  the  latter  as  admirably  developed  and  il- 
trated  by  S.  R.  Driver,  of  Oxford,  a  member  of  the  British 
vision  Company  ("  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  the 
;brew"  Oxford,  1874).  This  doctrine,  stated  with  a  bold- 
s  for  which  neither  of  the  treatises  referred  to  is  responsible, 
;hat  there  are  no  tenses  in  the  Hebrew.  There  is  nothing  in 
f  verb-form  to  indicate  whether  it  is  past,  present,  or  future. 
e  so-called  tenses  are  rather  moods,  not  as  identical  with  our 
n  grammatical  moods,  for  which  also  the  Hebrew  has  no  dis- 
ctive  forms,  but  as  exhibiting  aspects  in  which  an  action  may 
viewed,  other  than  in  relations  of  time.  The  one  describes 
ion  as  completed,  the  other  as  commencing  and  in  progress. 
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They  have  been  called  respectively  the  perfect  and  the  imper-  1* 
feet,  which  are  appropriate,  but  should  not  be  confounded  with  ■* 
the  same  terms  in  the  grammar  of  our  own  language. 

If  this  be  so,  the  time  or  date  of  an  action  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  context.     It  might  be  said  that  what  occurred 
in  the  past  is  more  likely  to  be  viewed  as  complete,  and  the 
future  as  in  progress.     But  this  is  true  to  a  very  limited  extent^ 
as  every  one  who  has  read  two  chapters  in  Genesis  and  Isaiah, 
must  have  observed. 

On  the  one  hand,  history  is  mostly  carried  on  by  the  so-caDec 
future  forms,  a  semi-poetical  usage,  but  thoroughly  establish* 
and  constant  in  prose.  The  historian  entering  into  the  spiril 
of  his  narrative  pictures  the  events  as  springing  up  successivel] 
as  if  under  his  own  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophe" 
transports  himself  into  the  future,  and  describes  what  shall  in 
evitably  occur  as  already  accomplished. 

Having  this  key  to  the  manner  in  which  the  two  forms 
used,  we  are  not*  surprised  to  see  in  Gen.  i.  that  after  the  tim- 
of  the  principal  verbs  of  the  first  two  verses  which  are  perfects 
has  been  defined  as  past  by  the  adverbial  tPBjwia  (B'r&hith 

"  in  the  beginning"  the  principal  verbs  to  the  end  of  the  chapte: 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  carrying  on  the  narrative  from  step  t 
step,  are  all  imperfect  (future)  forms,  only  one  perfect  occurrin: 
throughout.     In  the  opposite  direction,  if  we  open  at  Is.  ii 
where  the  prophecy  begins,  the  first  verb  is  perfect,  marked* 
however,  as  descriptive  of  the  future  not  only  by  its  positior»» 
but  by  the  attached  phrase  "  in  the  last  days?     This  beginning 
holds  all  the  succeeding  forms  to  the  same  time,  so  that  th^ 
prophet  uses  either  with  the  utmost  flexibility,  but  the  princip*-* 
verb  that  marks  each  successive  step  in  advance  is  in  the  perfects 
Singular  as  this  is,  and  apparently  contradictory  to  the  usua^ 
designation  of  the  two  forms,  the  student  who  has  been  tol* 
that  they  are  past  and  future  easily  accommodates  himself  to  £ 
upon  being  further  informed  that  the  position  of  the  verb 
the  beginning  of  its  clause,  accompanied  by  an  emphatic  a) 
binds  it  to  the  preceding  verb,  and  has  a  transforming  powe* 
converting  the  past  into  future,  and  the  future  into  past    Th: 
relieves  him,  and  he  passes  on  comfortably,  though  the  teach^*" 
is  obliged  to  admit  when  he  reads  in  Gen.  ii.  of  the  tn& 
ascending  and  of  rivers  flowing  that  his  futures  are  sometime* 
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past,  even  when  not  so  converted.  A  corresponding,  admission 
must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  use  of  an  independent 
j>raeter  as  a  predictive  future.  Under  any  view  of  tense  the 
connection  by  emphatic  and,  and  the  position  of  the  verb  are 
*r^ry  important  in  determining  time,  but  they  do  not  alter  the 
p>aradoxical  fact  that  the  prevailing  tense  in  history  is  what  our 
gfjrammars  call  future,  and  in  prophecy  the  so-called  praeter. 

It  is  in  the  intermediate  portion,  however,  poetical,  contem- 
plative, devotional,  tKat  we  have  the  greatest  occasion  to  re- 
in ember  that  the  Hebrew  tenses  are  not  tenses. 

Begin  with  the  poetry  of  Job.  In  his  first  wail  (iii.  2), 
u  JLet  the  day  perish  in  which  I  was  born,"  there  occur  two 
futures.  After  a  series  of  imprecations  in  jussive  futures, 
wJiich  do  not  bear  on  the  present  discussion,  he  resumes  in  ver. 
1 1,  *4  Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb,"  etc.,  using  three  verbs, 
a  *'  future,"  a  "  praeter,"  and  a  "  future."  In  ver.  12  there  are  two 
verbs,  a  "  praeter  "  and  a  "  future."  In  neither  case  is  the  tense 
u  converted  "  by  emphatic  and  (t  conversive  or  consecutive),  yet 
the  translators  felt  obliged  to  render  them  all  as  past,  because 
the  actual  time  is  so  clearly  intimated  in  the  context. 

A\Te  are  now  ready  for  the  Psalms.  They  are  full  of  in- 
stances similar  to  those  given  from  Job.  The  treatment  of 
*  s3.Ini  ii.  by  the  early  translators  shows  how  helpless  they 
]^re  in  the  presence  of  such  tense  combinations.  The  tenses 
in  ver.  1  are  a  perfect  followed  by  an  imperfect  (or,  past  and 
future)  ;  in  ver.  2  an  imperfect  followed  by  a  perfect  (or,  future 
^^  past).  In  the  LXX.  they  are  all  rendered  by  Aorists, 
7^aj"ply  past,  which  is  followed  by  Wycliffe.  In  the  Vulgate 
p  ey  are  all  rendered  by  futures,  which  is  followed  in  the 
V^yer-Book  version  as  taken  from  Cranmer.  In  the  A.  V. 
ey  come  out  grandly  as  all  presents  : 

1.  Why  do  the  heathen  rage, 

And  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 

2.  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
Against  the  Lord  and  against  his  anointed. 

This  rendering  is  from  Coverdale  (1536),  and  he,  according 

**  ^is  title-page,  "  translated  out  of  the  Douche  (German)  and 

~*^  Latyn."     It  was  Luther  whose  sagacity,  independent  of 

**^  grammatical  helps  of  his  day,  as  well  as  of  the  Ancient 
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Versions,  .fixed  upon  the  present  as  the  time  in  the  poet's 
mind,  which  might  be  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  by  either 
tense  form,  or  alternately  by  both.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only 
point  of  contact  between  the  two  Hebrew  tenses,  the  perfect, 
like  the  Greek  perfect,  of  completed  action,  and  the  imper- 
fect, of  action  in  progress,  and  this  alone  can  account  for  their 
frequent  use  together,  and  under  the  same  conception  of 
time. 

In  vv.  3,  4,  the  tenses  are  all  imperfects.  Now  a  change 
of  time  with  the  same  tense,  and  without  adverbial  or  other 
notice  of  futurity,  is  improbable.  Yet  the  A.  V.  following 
Coverdale  adopts  the  future  rendering  at  ver.  4,  and  Luther  at 
ver.  5.  The  continued  use  of  the  present  in  the  translation  is 
not  only  more  graphic  and  spirited,  but  is  required  by  the 
unity  of  the  description. 

4.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  derideth, 
The  Lord  mocketh  at  them. 

5.  Then  he  speaketh  to  them  in  his  anger 
And  in  his  wrath  he  terrifieth  them. 

It  is  God  looking  down  from  the  high  heavens,  while  the 
raging  mites  below  are  conspiring  to  dethrone  Him.  To 
separate  them  in  time  greatly  mars  the  effect.     Comp.  Is.  xL 

22.     u^Mns  rrntrrn  rnan  nn  b*  aril^n,    "He  that  sitteth 

•  t  -:  -  t    v  :    :    1  v  t  t  -      ••     - 

upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 
like  grasshoppers." 

This  irregularity  is  constant.  In  Ps.  xxiii.  the  tenses  are 
all  imperfects.  Here  again  the  translators,  while  they  treat 
the  Psalm  in  the  main  as  a  recognition  of  present  grace,  in 
intelligent  disregard  of  grammars  and  Ancient  Versions,  are 
not  consistent  throughout.  "/  shall  not  want "  may  be  justi- 
fied as  a  closely  dependent  expression  of  sequence,  equivalent 
to  "/  cannot  want "  in  the  Liturgy.  But  in  ver.  4,  since  the 
tenses  are  unchanged,  why  should  we  not  have  had  all  the 
verbs  translated  by  the  present  ? 

Yea,  when  I  walk  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
I  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me, 
Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

The  particle  13  is  not  a  hypothetical  though,  and  the  valley 

of  deathshade  is  sometimes  found  far  on  the  hither  side  of 
death  itself. 
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Psalm  xlvi.  1-7  is  illustrative  of  several  points  previously 
made,  as  well  as  of  that  now  under  consideration.  The  trans- 
lation which  we  add  to  the  text  is  not  one  that  would  be  pro- 
posed for  adoption  into  the  Revised  Psalms,  but  is  rigidly  literal. 

fin  nona  «b  a^riba  -1 


tv-:~       t         •    •• 


•  • 


.2 


■  *  •  ••         *  •  • 

yutu  -p»ra  BnTuft  \arb9 

I  VT  •  t  :        T  •  !•■      - 

:  trw  aba  o^nn  aiaa^ 
•       *        • 

rwa  nam  *>am  -3 

T*»  •    •  •  •         *  •••• 

•    •  •  •  •  • 

:  nbo  irnwa  a-nn  ittfm 

t  v         T-:- :  •  t 


trribarr*  ina©11  rabs  nna  -4 

•    v:       •         :  - :      tt:      tt 

1  •   •  •  •••••  I  • 

■  •     •  •        •  9  • 

aiasi-ba  nanpa  d'tfba  -s 

t  :»• :         •    v: 

:  ntia  rrissb  tr»rib»  rrnw* 

■  ••  •      •  •••         f         •  ••     •  a 

» •  a  •••••• 

rrisbaa  ttaa  a^ia  ^an  -6 

t  :  -  T  T 

:  f  na  ^at)  ibip?  ^ro 

*oas  rria^s  nlm  -7 
:  nbo  day  irib*  »b  aatoa 

tv      r-.-     ••   v:       t      f:   • 

1.  God  for  us  is  refuge  and  strength, 
Found  a  helper  in  distresses  exceedingly. 

2.  Therefore  we  fear  not  when  the  earth  is  changed, 
When  mountains  totter  in  the  heart  of  the  seas. 

3.  Let  their  waters  roar  and  foam, 

Let  the  mountains  tremble  with  their  swelling.    Selah. 

4.  There  is  a  river- 
Its  streams  gladden  the  City  of  God — 

The  Holy  place  where  dwelleth  the  Most  High. 

5.  God  is  in  her  midst — she  tottereth  not, 
God  helpeth  her  at  the  morning  dawn. 

6.  The  nations  roar,  the  kingdoms  totter, 
He  uttereth  his  voice,  the  earth  melteth. 

7.  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  f* 
A  tower  for  us  is  the  God  of  Jacob.    Selah. 

Very  few  would  be  willing  to  spare  the  familiar  rendering 
of  ver.  1  in  the  Authorized  Version,  "a  very  present  help  in 
trouble"  though  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  original.  The 
substitution  of  truly  for  "  exceedingly "  will  probably  give 
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the  exact  thought  of  the  Psalmist,  the  adverb  qualifying  the 
whole  clause. 

In  ver.  2  we  have  the  most  frequent  Hebrew  construction 
for  "  time  when  "  of  actual  occurrence  ;  lit.,  in  the  changing — 
in  the  shaking,  like  the  Latin  gerundive  in  mutando.  It  is 
never  elsewhere  rendered  hypothetically,  and  should  not  be 
here.  The  early  translators  failed  to  see  that  the  Psalmist  is 
not  drawing  upon  his  imagination  for  possible  convulsions  in 
the  frame  of  nature,  in  which  he  would  maintain  his  trust  in 
God,  but  is  describing  figuratively  a  terrible  condition  around 
him.  A  comparison  of  vv.  2,  3,  with  ver.  6  identifies  the  change  ^^e 
of  the  earth  with  the  desolation  of  war,  the  roar  of  the  waves  ^ts 
with  the  roar  of  nations,  and  tottering  mountains  with  tot-  —Ot- 
tering kingdoms — all  present.  In  fine  contrast,  the  inter-  — ~r- 
mediate  verses  give  a  picture  of  the  City  of  God  abiding  in  mtw  xl 
gladness  and  tranquillity,  unshaken  because  God  is  in  the  ^*e 
midst  of  her.  This  is  obscured  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  varying  "]^  g 
translations  of  t^)fa,  carried  in  ver.  3,  moved  in  vv.  4  and  5. 

We  must  then  translate  the  tenses,  which  are  all  imperfects  ^*~Is 
till  we  reach  ver.  6,  as  present,  or  we  lose  the  unity  and  the  ^  je 
poetic  splendor  of  the  description.  In  ver.  6  three  tenses  are  ^>mre 
perfects,  the  fourth  an  imperfect.  Even  without  the  last,  it  zM  i  it 
would  be  harsh  to  translate  these  verbs  alone  in  the  whole  ^>  !e 
Psalm  as  referring  to  former  time.  If,  however,  there  were  ^~re 
a  doubt,  that  last  decides  that  all  are  presents.  The  three 
perfects  set  forth  the  turbulence  of  the  nations  and  the  re- 
buke of  God  as  complete  conceptions.  The  single  verb  that  :*-et 
describes  the  sequel  is  in  the  more  graphic  form.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  express  the  difference  in  English  without  losing  the 
expression  of  present  fact  that  belongs  equally  to  both. 

From  the  above  illustrations  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  be-  — s" 
tween  the  two  forms  treated  as  presents.  The  perfect  in-  ~*> 
cludes  with  the  act  its  completed  issue  in  the  present.  The  ^*e 
imperfect  refers  exclusively  to  the  act  itself,  either  in  its  incep- 
tion, or  in  its  pf  ogress  till  another  act  supervenes.  If  in  ren- 
dering both  as  presents  we  obliterate  the  distinction,  it  is  from 
sheer  necessity.  The  perfect,  however,  may  be  happily  ren- 
dered by  our  perfect  with  its  auxiliary  have,  whenever  the 
immediate  context  suggests  unambiguously  the  present  In 
Ps.  xvi.  1,  "  I  have  taken  refuge  in  thee,"  is  better  than  "  I  trust 


*e 
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in  thee  "  of  the  A.  V.  So  of  the  same  verb  in  Pss.  vii.  I ;  xi.  i ; 
xxv.  20;  xxxi.  1 ;  xxxvii.  40;  lvii.  1 ;  lxi.  1,  etc.,  and  so  very 
Dften  of  other  verbs.  But  more  frequently  we  have  no  re- 
source but  the  present.  The  phrases,  /  have  trusted,  I  have 
foved,  might  convey  only  a  reminiscence.  On  this  account 
cxvi.  8  should  read,  "  I  love  the  habitation  of  thy  house." 

With  regard  to  the  imperfects,  it  is  a  fair  corollary  from 
¥hat  we  have  observed  concerning  their  use,  that  in  writings 
ike  the  Psalms,  which  are  so  largely  expressions  of  present 
ievout  emotion,  the  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  treating 
Jiem  as  presents  unless  accompanied  by  clear  indications  of 
Future  time.  Let  it  stand  in  alto  relievo,  that  in  the  Hebrew 
anguage  the  imperfect  is  the  natural  and  predominant,  if  not 
lie  only  expression  of  gracious  affections  in  their  flow  and 
succession — of  love,  trust,  gratitude,  joy  in  God  and  praise 
viewed  as  springing  up  responsively  to  the  Divine  touch  up- 
>n  the  heart-strings.  The  participle  is  too  heavy,  too  con- 
rrete  and  fixed  for  this  purpose.  Consequently,  the  parti- 
riples  of  verbs  that  represent  such  emotion,  if  used  at  all, 
lescribe  habit,  character,  or  established  condition.  So  the 
>articiple  of  ntpa  to  trust,  in  Pss.  xxvii.  3  and  lxxxvi.  2,  the  only 

nstances  of  its  use  by  the  Psalmist  of  his  own  confidence 
n  God.  Strong  feeling  chooses  the  imperfect,  or  to  give  it  a 
ess  fleeting  character  combines  with  it  in  parallelism  the  per- 
ect.  If  we  must  attach  to  these  forms  the  prevailing  sense 
>f  past  and  future,  we  confine  the  Psalms  almost  exclusively 
o  recollection  and  anticipation.  Then  present  gracious  utter- 
ince  has  no  channel,  and  we  must  still  read  in  xviii.  1 :  '"I 
rill  love  thee,  O  God,  my  strength." 

Our  limits  forbid  reference  to  the  frequent  recognition  of 
he  above  principle  in  the  Authorized  Version,  or  to  the  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  it  has  not  been  observed. 

It  was  in  mind  when  the  subject  was  taken  up  to  give 
irther  tense-studies  from  the  Psalms.  But  space  fills  fast,  and 
re  would  not  exceed  reasonable  bounds.  Yet  we  cannot 
>rbear  calling  attention  to  the  remarkable  use  of  tenses  in 
'salm  xviii.,  the  grandest  of  all  hymns  of  praise  .in  its  transi- 
ons  from  the  depths  to  the  heights,  from  the  far  off  to  the 
ear,  from  the  boldest  epic,  descriptive  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Jmighty,  to  the  smoothly  flowing  lyric  of  his  thanksgiving  for 
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14.  And  he  sent  forth  his  arrows  and  scattered  them. 
Lightnings  he  shot  forth,  and  routed  them, 

15.  And  the  channels  of  waters  were  seen 

And  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid  bare, 

At  thy  rebuke,  O  Jehovah, 
At  the  breath  of  the  wind  of  thine  anger. 

16.  He  reacheth  from  on  high,  he  taketh  me  ; 
He  draweth  me  out  of  great  waters  ; 

17.  He  rescueth  me  from  mine  enemy,  who  is  strong, 
And  from  my  hater,  because  he  is  mightier  than  I. 

18.  They  came  before  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity, 
But  Jehovah  hath  become  a  stay  for  me, 

19.  And  he  brought  me  forth  into  a  broad  place, 

Yea,  he  delivereth  me,  because  he  hath  delighted  in  me. 

We  trust  that  it  is  fully  apprehended  that  we  have  passed 
tirely  away  from  the  work  of  the  Bible  Revision  Company, 
lose  limitations  we  cordially  approve,  to  the  possibilities  of 
aim  revision  in  a  wider  scope.  Let  our  thoughts  be  re- 
ved  as  a  mite  contribution  to  the  revision  of  1980. 

John  DeWitt. 
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great  deliverance.  The  tenses  seem  all  in  disorder.  We  have 
sometimes  the  perfect,  both  the  absolute  and  the  relative. 
But  a  large  proportion  of  the  verbs  are  imperfects.  If  the 
perfects  were  in  the  sacred  poet's  mind  as  praeters,  there  b 
here  a  boldness  in  the  exhibition  of  time  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  unpardonable.  But  it  may  be  justified  by  the  glow, 
as  well  as  by  the  rush  and  sweep  of  his  thought,  flitting  from 
the  real  past  to  the  ideal  present,  as  he  calls  up  vividly  before 
him  the  scenes  of  his  former  life,  and  describes,  as  if  now 
transpiring,  the  rapid  succession  of  the  panorama.  Thus  he 
excites  in  his  heart  the  liveliest  emotions  of  present  gratitude. 
It  is  possible  to  enter  into  such  sympathy  with  his  fervor  that 
we  shall  not  find  it  intolerable  to  pass  with  him  from  one  con- 
ception of  time  to  the  other.  Yet  we  should  prefer  to  render 
all  the  tenses  by  the  more  graphic  present,  as  in  other  cases 
in  the  Psalms  where  the  two  tenses  are  combined.  As  an 
experiment  we  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of  w.  4-19,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  alternative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  A.  V.,  the  time  is  all  in  the  past,  with  historic  correctness, 
but  with  great  loss  of  poetic  effect.  ^ 

xviii.  4.  The  cords  of  death  compassed  me 

And  the  floods  of  destruction  terrify  me ; 

5.  The  cords  of  Sheol  surrounded  me, 
The  snares  of  death  came  before  me. 

6.  In  my  distress  I  call  upon  Jehovah, 
And  unto  my  God  I  cry  for  help. 

He  heareth  out  of  his  palace  my  voice 

And  my  cry  for  help,  to  his  presence  it  cometh,  even  to  his  ears, 

7.  Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled, 

And  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  quake ; 
And  they  swung  to  and  fro  because  he  was  wroth. 

8.  There  went  up  a  smoke  in  his  anger, 
And  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoureth, 
Coals  are  kindled  by  it. 

9.  Then  he  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down 
And  thick  darkness  was  under  his  feet, 

zo.  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  flew,  ' 

Yea,  he  sped  upon  wings  of  wind. 
xi.  He  maketh  darkness  his  covering, 

His  pavilion  round  about  him  ; 
—  Darkness  of  waters,  dense  clouds  of  the  skies. 

12.  Out  of  the  brightness  before  him  there  passed  through  his  dense  dead* 
Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 

13.  Then  Jehovah  thundered  in  the  heavens, 
And  the  Most  High  giveth  his  voice ; 
(Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire). 
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14.  And  he  sent  forth  his  arrows  and  scattered  them. 
Lightnings  he  shot  forth,  and  routed  them, 

15.  And  the  channels  of  waters  were  seen 

And  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid  bare, 

At  thy  rebuke,  O  Jehovah, 
At  the  breath  of  the  wind  of  thine  anger. 

16.  He  reacheth  from  on  high,  he  taketh  me  ; 
He  draweth  me  out  of  great  waters  ; 

17.  He  rescueth  me  from  mine  enemy,  who  is  strong, 
And  from  my  hater,  because  he  is  mightier  than  I. 

18.  They  came  before  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity, 
But  Jehovah  hath  become  a  stay  for  me, 

19.  And  he  brought  me  forth  into  a  broad  place, 

Yea,  he  delivereth  me,  because  he  hath  delighted  in  me. 

We  trust  that  it  is  fully  apprehended  that  we  have  passed 
entirely  away  from  the  work  of  the  Bible  Revision  Company, 
whose  limitations  we  cordially  approve,  to  the  possibilities  of 
Psalm  revision  in  a  wider  scope.  Let  our  thoughts  be  re- 
ceived as  a  mite  contribution  to  the  revision  of  1980. 

John  DeWitt. 


VI. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  MINISTERS. 

TWO  impressions  are  wide-spread  and  deep :  that  the 
are  too  many  ministers,  and  that  they  are  very  large^* 
inefficient. 

Two  facts,  which  are  undisputed,  are  especially  appealed 
to  in  justification  of  both  impressions :  the  numbers  of  preach  -* 
ers  without  charge  who  are  congregated  in  our  cities ;  anc* 
the  showers  of  applications  which  fall  upon  every  vacanr  . 
pulpit. 

But  there  are  two  other  facts  which  should  be  weighed  J 
and  which  break  the  force  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from* 
those  :  the  cities  contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  min^ 
istry ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  applications  for  vacancies  ar*  — 
made  on  behalf  of  settled  pastors,  who,  for  some  reason- - 
have  become  uneasy  in  their  positions. 

The  glut  of  ministers  in  some  of  our  cities  leads  in  maa^ 
quarters  to  an  ecclesiastical  fallacy  directly  the  contrary 
that  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  business  world.     "  T 
mercantile  public  commit  a  fallacy  by  the  ambiguity  of 
phrase,  'scarcity  of  money.'     In  the  language  of  commerc 
'  money '  has  two  meanings — currency,  or  the  circulating  m 
dium,  and  capital  seeking  investment,  especially  investment 
on    loan.     In   this   last   sense   the  word   is  used  when  the 
'  money  market '  is  spoken  of,  and  when  the  value  of  money 
is  said  to  be  high  or  low,  the  rate  of  interest  being  meant 
The  consequence  of  this  ambiguity  is,  that  as  soon  as  the 
scarcity  of  money  in  this  latter  sense  begins  to  be  felt,  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  loans,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  is  high,  it  is  concluded  that  this  must  arise  from 
causes  acting  upon  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  other  and 
more  popular  sense ;  that  the  circulating  medium  must  have 
diminished  in  quantity,  or  ought  to  have  been  increased    A 
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cry  then  arises  for  more  money,  for  more  circulating  medium, 
no  increase  of  which  can  possibly  relieve  this  pressure." 
(Davis's  "  Theory  of  Thought,"  p.  264).  On  the  contrary, 
because  in  our  ecclesiastical  centres  unemployed  ministers 
are  seeking  investment  and  cannot  find  it  in  and  around  those 
centres,  the  eyes  of  many  are  shut  to  the  immense  fields  be- 
yond, in  which  there  is  not  a  plethora,  but  a  scarcity ;  and  the 
cry  arises  for  fewer  ministers. 

The  numerous  applications  for  vacant  pulpits,  on  behalf  of 
settled  pastors,  raise  the  question  whether  there  may  not  be 
something  in  the  churches,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
deal  with  their  pastors,  to  cause  this  ministerial  uneasiness 
and  desire  to  change.  No  doubt  the  starving-out  process,  in 
some  quarters,  by  irritated  ungodly  Trustees,  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

But  our  Presbyteries  reported  a  year  ago  927  vacant 
churches.*  Why  do  not  the  churchless  ministers,  who  are 
hanging  around  the  cities,  find  their  way  to  those  fields  ? 
Or  why  are  they  not  by  some  authority  sent  to  them  ? 

Before  answering  that  question  with  a  censure  on  the  un- 
employed, and  before  condemning  pastors  who  are  desiring 
to  change,  there  are  some  other  figures  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Epictetus  said:  "It 'is  not  facts  which  perplex  us,  but  the 
opinion  about  those  facts."  The  following  facts,  however,  will 
perplex  and  sadden  many : 

We  had  enrolled  last  year  5,415  churches.  But  from  458 
no  reports  were  received  by  their  Presbyteries.  The  great 
mass  of  the  458  are  the  mere  shadow  of  a  name,  and  should 
be  left  out  of  any  statement  that  may  be  made  of  efficiency  and 
strength.  Many  should  probably  be  dissolved,  though  per- 
haps, with  proper  pastoral  and  presbyterial  care,  they  might 
have  been  developed  into  active  organisms.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 4,957,  1,605  reported  less  than  $250,  as  having  been 
raised  during  the  year  for  all  congregational  purposes,  sala- 
ries, buildings,  repairs,  Sabbath-school  requisites,  and  other 
current  expenses;  667  others  between  $250  and  $500;  and 

*  It  will  be  understood  that  the  figures,  when  not  otherwise  specified,  are  drawn  from, 
and  the  references  are  to,  one  branch  of  the  Church — "  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
V.  S.  of  America  " — whose  Assembly  met  this  year  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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765  more  between  $500  and  $1,000.     Thus  almost  2,500, 
or  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  did  not  reach  $1,000  each 
for  all  purposes.     Now  estimate  the  proportion  that  went  to 
the  ministers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  make  the 
requisite  allowance  for  the  number  of  congregations  (1,315), 
which  are  grouped  into   collegiate   charges    (573),   and  for 
the  supplements  to  salaries  which  were   received  from  the 
$299,536  that  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  divided  among 
the  1,212  that  it  aided,  and  how  can  an  embodied  mind  exist* 
not  to  say  live,  on  what  the  most  of  the  laborers  in  those 
fields  received  ? 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1875  » 
when  we  were  on  the  flood  of  financial  prosperity,  to  secure 
reports  of  ministerial  salaries  from  the  churches.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  list,  or  3,230,  reported  a  total  of  $3,151,767, 
average  of  $975.  But  that  average  would  not  hold  for  th. 
whole ;  for,  with  few  exceptions,  the  very  large  salaries 
returned;  and,  as  it  was,  1,1  $2  were  below  $500. 

Dr.  Crosby,  in  his  recently  published  volume  of  Lectured* 
"  The  Preacher,"  has  written  some  very  sharp  sentences  0*1 
this  subject.  "The  average  pay  of  Christian  ministers  io 
this  country  is  the  same  with  the  pay  of  the  better  class  of 
manual  day  laborers,  and,  of  course,  much  less  than  the  $&y 

of  journeymen  artisans It  should  make  the  churches 

of  this  land  ashamed  in  sack-cloth  that  they  give  less  to  th^ 
support  of  their  ministers  than  they  do  to  their  house  serv- 
ants "  (p.  181).    That  indictment  will  not,  in  its  extreme  sever- 
ity, lie  against  our  Church.    Some  of  the  other  denominations 
are  in  this  respect  worse  than  we  are.     Even  in  the  strong 
Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchi 
complaint  was  made  this  spring,  that  insufficiency  of  support 
was  driving  ministers  into  secular  work.    But  this  is  the  case  ' 
Our  General  Assembly,  and,  under  it,  the  Presbyteries,  have 
worked  nobly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  work  of  the  Boards. 
They  have,  however,  done  little  to  enlighten  the  people  as  to 
liberality  in  the  support  of  their  pastors.     The  consequence 
is,  that  our  Church  stands  at  the  top  of  the  scale  in  its  con- 
tributions to  benevolent  enterprises;  but  in  the  supports 
the   hard-working  ministry  it  is   too   far   down   among  Ac 
Presbyterian  organizations.     Hence  the  people  are  not  cfl 
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y  to  blame.  They  have  not  been  educated  to  the  proper 
K>rt  of  their  pastors,  because  the  pastors  improperly  feel 
'  be  a  delicate  thing  to  educate  them  in.  It  is  distressing 
id  that  among  our  brethren  in  the  South,  the  average  of 
salaries  is  only  $426;  and  only  294  of  their  congrega- 
;  give  over  $500  each  to  their  pastors.  As  Americans,  we 
it  to  be  ashamed  of  the  contrast  with  the  Presbyterian 
rch  of  England,  in  which,  amid  many  adverse  surround- 

the  lowest  salary  is  now  $1,000.  This  should  not  be, 
daily  if,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  predicted,  the  census  of 
year  should  show  that  the  United  States  and  not  England 
1  wealthiest  of  the  nations.  Joseph  Cook  (in  his  "  I^abor/' 
>8),  has  made  this  remarkable  statement :  "  The  cost  of 
taining  a  hundred  thousand  paupers  in  the  city  of  Lon- 

in  1875,  was  officially  ascertained  to  be  five  times  as 
t  as  that  of  maintaining  a  similar  number  in  18 15.  The 
•ence  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
lar  estimate  of  what  is  humanly  necessary  to  maintain 

the  poorest  of  the  poor  has  risen."  Has  our  Church, 
my  one  of  the  denominations,  recognized  and  acted  upon 
fact  in  its  dealings  with  the  ministry  ?  Of  course  it  is 
tted  that  no  man  should  enter  the  sacred  office  for  the 
of  a  good  living.  Its  incumbents  should  be  willing  to 
ice  a  high  degree  of  self-denial.  Unctuous  Pecksniffs 
Id  not  be  desired  among  them.  But,  with  their  families, 
have  a  right  to  be  housed,  fed,  clothed,  and  developed 
itellectual  and  aesthetic  immortals,  unless  they  are  ex- 
td  to  be,  like  a  puling  character  in  a  recent  novel,  "  with 
r  principles,  absolutely  no  passions,  and  very  little  diges- 
'  Hurst,  in  his  description  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  in 
Tiiddle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says  ("  History  of 
>nalism,"  p.  73) :  "  Scanty  salaries  are  the  outgrowth  of 
y  ministerial  piety.     The  people,  in  no  age  of  the  world, 

refused  a  proper  and  sufficient  support  to  a  zealous, 

fearing  ministry."     Would  that  this  could  be  substanti- 

!      But  many  of  the  most  spiritually-minded,   earnest, 

st-Iike  pastors,  though,  perhaps,  they  are  not  intellects 

prominent  nor  masters  of  ecclesiastical  diplomacy,  are 

\g  those  who  have  to  struggle  very  hard  for  survival 

r  a  wretched  support. 
8 
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Let  no  inference  from  this  be  drawn  against  the  voluntary 
system.     Dr.  John   Hall  wrote  ten  years  ago  (in  the  "  Me- 
morial Volume/'  p.  477)  :  "  One  of  the  very  strongest  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  national  Establishment  of  the  British. 
Isles,  is  founded  upon  the  inadequacy  of  ministers'  incomes 
in  America.    They  can  tell  there  of  ministers  among  us  keep- 
ing stores,  and  being  driven  to  still  more  unprofessional  pur- 
suits— almost  as  much  so  as  Paul's  tent-making.    They  make 
rather  merry  over  such  accounts  as  they  have  received  of 
'  donation  parties  ; '  and  they  allege  that  churches  so  sustained 
cannot  raise  and  educate  in  the  natural  way  their  own  min — 
isters.  .  Even  so  lately  as  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scottisl* 
Assembly  (Established)  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  urged  this  ar- 
gument with  all   his   characteristic  force  and  earnestness.* 
American  failure  in  this  particular  is  a  strong  buttress  of  Old 
World  State  Churches."    But  the  same  writer  two  years  later 
said  ("  Evangelical  Alliance,"  p.  567)  :  "  Having  lived  in  such 
countries,  and  under  this  particular  system  [church  establish- 
ments], I  am  able  to  say,  that  the  proportion  of  under-sup- 
ported ministers  in  those  countries  is  in  my  judgment  quite 
as  great  as  it  is  in  this  country."    In  the  same  volume,  p.  57  ^  * 
the  Rev.  T.  Y.  Killen  said  of  the  Established  Irish  Episco- 
pal Church  :   "  Her  people,  having  had  everything  in  the  way 
of  church  building,  and  the  support  of  their  ministers,  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  State,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  pro- 
prietary churches,  had  not  been  well  trained  in  the  exerci^e 
of  Christian  liberality ;  "  and  the  average  income  of  minister^ 
in  the    Presbyterian  Church,  even  with  the  addition  of  tHc 
Regium  Donum,  was  about  $600.     As  to  England,  no  on^ 
who  has  gazed  upon  Macaulay's  distressing  picture  of  h^** 
clergy  two  hundred  years  ago  will  ever  forget  it.     Bentley* 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,   alluded  in  tl*c 
"  Remarks  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,"  to  a  parliamentary 
report  which   showed  that  six  thousand  of  the  clergy,  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  whole,  "had,  at  a  middle  rate  one  with 
another,  not  fifty  pounds  a  year."    Twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
celebrated  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  appeared,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilsoo 


*  Per  contra:  A  few  years  ago  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  stated  that  the  Estiblfekn 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  over  400,000  communicants,  raised  only  about  $350,000 
C£7xtOOo),  for  all  its  missionary  and  other  charitable  objects. 
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Tote  in  them,  p.  216:  "The  Church  of  England  is  said  to 
e  the  richest  Church  in  Europe ;  which  is  probably  not  true ; 
ut  its  people  contribute  less  to  its  support  than  the  members 
f  any  other  Church  in  Christendom,  whether  established  or 
oluntary."  Within  this  decade  it  has  been  published  that  of 
le  English  curates,  1,585  receive  less  than  $500  each;  1,854 
etween  $500  and  $750;  1,782  between  $750  and  $1,000:  or 
,221  less  than  $1,000;  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  his 
rife  proposed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the  laity 
hould  be  asked  to  raise  a  sum  large  enough  to  provide  for 
ach  curate  at  least  $1,000  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand, 
3r.  Wilson  declared :  "  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  the 
neans  and  willingness  to  give,  on  the  part  of  non-conforming 
ongregations,  are  already  mainly  exhausted  in  making  pro- 
fsion  for  their  ministers."  But  the  course  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
fterian  Church  since  the  surrender  of  the  Regiunt  Donnm, 
the  Scotch  Free  Church,  which  has  (I  believe)  reached  the 
fnimum  of  almost  a  thousand  dollars'  salary,  and  of  the 
lglish  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  a  thousand  dollars  is 
&  lowest  salary  paid,  answers  the  declaration,  sustains  vol- 
traryism,  and  should  excite  while  wounding  us. 
But,  a  commercial  mind  may  retort,  do  not  the  figures 
vcn  concerning  our  churches  show,  after  all,  that  the  de- 
suid  is  far  below  the  supply  ?  Another  turn  of  the  kaleido- 
Cope  will  answer  that. 

Of  our  5,415  churches,  121  are  mission  organizations  in 
breign  lands  ;  458,  as  has  been  said,  made  no  report  to  their 
*resbyteries ;  and  1,315  were  grouped  into  573  pastoral  or 
stated  supply  charges,  thus  decreasing  the  number  of  estab- 
ished  pastoral  fields  by  748.  (It  ought  to  be  referred  to  as 
h  amazing  wrong  that  more  than  two  hundred  of  our  con- 
regations  seem  to  be  served  by  ministers  who  are  not  Pres- 
yterians,  not  on  the  roll  of  the  Presbyteries,  not  subject  to 
leir  jurisdiction).  Now  deduct  the  total  of  the  foreign  mis- 
ionary  churches,  of  the  non-reporting  churches  which  are 
violently  lifeless,  and  the  allowance  for  the  collegiate  charges, 
nd  there  remain  fully  4,100  ecclesiastically  organized  fields 
1  our  own  country  which  need  pastors. 

What  ministerial  force  have  we  that  can  be  called  upon  for 
he  cultivation  of  those  fields  ? 
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Our  rolls  embrace  4,938  ministers  and  306  licentiate? 
5,244  combined.     The  ministers  I  classify  as  follows:  3,289 
pastors  and  stated  supplies;    184  foreign  missionaries;  274. 
presidents,  professors,  teachers,  librarians,  and  editors;  14. 
ecclesiastical  secretaries  ;   28  chaplains  ;  68  district,  city,  tract. 
S.  S.,  Presbyterial  and  Sy nodical  missionaries  ;    383  honor— 
ably  retired;  371  without  charges;   228  evangelists;  36 con- 
fessedly secularized;  4  suspended;  49  in  transitu;  10  um- 
marked. 

Of  this  number,  at  least  1,300  (foreign  missionaries,  thos^ 
engaged  in  educational  work,  secretaries,  chaplains,  the  1 
missionaries  of  the  various  classes,  the  honorably  retired,  th 
secalarized,  the  suspended,  the  pastors  of  Congregation 
churches  who  are  on  our  rolls,  and  the  W.  C.'s  and  evan- 
gelists who  are  unable  to  labor)  must  be  counted  out  of  th* 
list  of  those  who  can  be  looked  to  for  pastoral  work  in  ob  3 
country.  That  will  leave  not  more  than  3,900  ministers  art< 
licentiates  settled  or  open  to  settlement,  if  they  could  be  sup> 
ported  and  had  the  gifts  which  could  command  a  call,  tr 
other  words,  for  more  than  4,000  organized  charges  we  have 
less  than  4,000  men  who  could  in  any  event,  and  without 
cramping  other  departments  of  ministerial  work,  be  placed  in 
them. 

Let  the  case  be  stated  in  another  form.  Of  our  churches 
638  have  less  than  50  communicants,  leaving  4,777  with  more 
than  50.  "  Wherever  ten  Jews  were  settled,  it  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  form  themselves  into  a  congregation,  and  have  a 
synagogue  service."  Is  it  conceivable  that  through  our 
sparsely-settled  regions,  50  communicants  can  be  organized 
into  a  church  and  not  be  entitled  to  pastoral  care  ? 

Now,  add  to  this,  the  new  stations*  which  in  our  constantly 
advancing  and  growing  population  should  be  occupied ;  the 
flood  of  immigration  that  has  commenced  afresh  to  roll  in 
upon  us  with  such  enormous  volume ;  the  masses  in  the  cities 
who  are  flowing  away  from  the  churches ;  the  immense  de- 
mand of  the  foreign  field ;  the  increasing  educational  positions 


*  Look  at  one  of  the  recent  monthly  reports  of  the  Home  Mission  Board !  Data* 
two  years  ago  had  but  two  Presbyterian  churches  ;  now  21  ;  20  churches  organised  btf 
year  in  Nebraska  ;  26  in  Kansas,  which  now  has  275  (last  year  256,  with  10,317  coo- 
municants) ;  and  one  a  week  could  be  organized  there  if  the  ministerial  force  cnU 
be  had. 
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which  we  should  keep  filled  ;  and  what  means  the  cry  of  sur- 
plus ?  We  have  not  enough  ministers  to  supply  the  churches 
<n  our  own  country  as  they  have  been  organized  into  charges  : 
not  enough  properly  to  cultivate  them,  even  if  we  were  to 
cease  to  be  aggressive  in  the  Lord's  work  upon  the  world 
and  in  meeting  the  onflowing  population  of  the  country. 

At  first  sight  it  has  a  very  unfavorable  look  that  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  our  ministers  are  unavailable  for  the  pastoral  office. 
In  the  Presbyterian  army,  what  means  it  that  there  are  about 
thirteen  hundred  who  cannot  be  called  upon  to  serve  par- 
ticular congregations  ?  In  the  array  of  our  ministerial  roll 
are  we  acting  like  "  those  Chinese  generals  who,  to  terrify 
their  enemies,  place  among  their  troops  formidable  monsters 
of  painted  card-board  ?  "  Have  we  a  great  number  of  mere 
figure-heads  ?  Analyze  the  totals  and  it  will  be  seen  that  that 
number  have  not  abandoned  ministerial  work,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  delinquency  is  not  large.  The  popular  idea, 
based  upon  loose  statements  and  wild  generalizations,  is  to 
the  contrary ;  but  the  popular  idea  is  wrong  nevertheless. 

The  foreign  missionaries  will,  of  course,  be  admitted  as 
properly  engaged  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

The  presidents,  professors,  collegiate  and  theological,  and 
teachers :  will  any  Christian  man,  who  has  at  heart  the  in- 
terests of  the  rising  generation  and  the  training  of  young  men 
for  professional  life  and  for  the  sacred  office  especially,  inti- 
mate that  they  are  not  in  work  which  is  strictly  germane  to 
the  ministry  ?*  Is  it  not  highly  desirable  to  keep  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  all  grades  as  largely  as  possible  under 
the  influence  of  men  who  have  been  trained  beneath  a  sound 
theological  influence  ?  Whatever  be  the  educational  position 
occupied  by  a  minister,  in  a  preparatory  school,  or  the  chair 
of  dry  mathematics  or  pure  physics  or  classics  in  a  college, 
if  he  carries  into  it  the  spirit  of  his  Master  and  breathes  the 


*  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  in  "Thoughts  on  Preaching,"  p.  68  :  "  Some  there  are  in- 
who  have  had  a  clear  vocation  to  the  work  of  teaching,  which  is  really  a  branch 
of  the  ministry,  and  one  of  its  most  indispensable  branches,  and  who  have  served 
Christ  as  faithfully  in  the  school-room  or  the  university  as  in  the  pulpit."  And  the 
Scotch  Second  Bit  of  Dis.,  ch.  v.,  §  4  :  "  Under  the  name  and  office  of  a  doctor,  we 
comprehend  also  the  order  in  schooles,  colledges,  and  universities,  quhilk  hes  bene 
frota  tyme  to  tyme  carefullie  maintainit,  als  weill  amang  the  Jewes  and  Christians,  as 
arnangs  the  prophane  nations." 
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Christian  influence  through  his  instructions,  his  position  is  f^ 
more  important  than  many  pastorates ;  and  we  should  be  gl^4** 
as  a  Church  to  provide  the  supply  from  our  ministerial  roll*s 
wherewith  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  work,  however  large 
that  may  increase.      Daniel  Webster,  in  his  Girard  College 
Argument,  said :    "  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity    5 
has  been  the  duty,  as  it  has  been  the  effort,  of  the  great  aiv  « 
the  good,  to  sanctify  human  knowledge,  to  bring  it  to  th^ 
fount,  and  to  baptize  learning  into  Christianity  ;  to  gather  i& 
all  its  productions,  its  earliest  and  its  latest,  its  blossoms  an. 
its  fruits,  and  lay  them  all  upon  the  altar  of  religion  an 
virtue."     Never  was  that  duty  more  imperative  than  now 
against  the  persistent  leaven  of  scientific  scepticism.      It 
said  {Nineteenth  Century  for  Jan.,   1880)   to  be  a  Russian 
university  rule  that  if  a  professor  be  sick  his  colleagues  shall 
take  his  place  and  lecture  in  his  stead  whatever  their  specialty  r 
hence  a  priest  who  taught  Logic  was  called  on  once  to  lecture 
on  Obstetrics,  while  at  another  a  celebrated  accoucheur  was 
obliged  to  hold  forth  on  Theology.     Of  course  we  do  not 
want  any  such  correlation  of  professional  force  as  that    But 
as  Theology  is  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  we  should  pervade 
all  educational  institutions  with  the  theological  atmosphere. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  chaplains,  the  various 
classes  of  missionaries  that  have  been  specified,  the  ecclesi- 
astical secretaries,  and  the  editors  of  religious  journals,  are 
engaged  in   strictly  ministerial   employments  which  the  ia  — 
terests  of  society  and  of  the  Church  demand  should  be  pei — 
formed. 

Those  marked  in  transitu  were  passing  from  one  field  0 
labor  to  another. 

The  Honorably  Retired:    Who  are  they?     Their  name 
are  found  (and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  large  numbed 
of  those  who  are  marked  W.  C.,)  at  the  head  of  the  Presbjr— 
terial  rolls,  which  are  arranged  according  to  seniority  of  or- 
dination.    They  are  aged  men.     A  decade  or  two  ago  they 
were  active,  hard-working  pastors  :  some  of  them  in  the  glory 
of  early  manhood,  when  we  who  are  now  active  were  in  the 
cradle  or  still  unborn.     But  enfeebled  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  worn  out  by  their  labors,  the  keepers  of  the  house 
trembling,  the  grasshopper  a  burden,  they  are  out  of  the 
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rness.  There  must  be  at  least  five  hundred  of  these  vet- 
ins.  Will  any  one  cast  a  stone  at  them,  or  at  the  ministry 
weighted  by  numerical  inefficients,  because  they  are  still 
:h  us  ?  Palsied  be  the  tongue  that  would  slur  them. 
Wlio,  then,  remain  amenable  to  the  charge  of  abandoning 
ir  work  while  physically  strong,  or  of  being  such  intellect- 
:  chaff  that  they  cannot  settle  ? 

There  are  fifty  that  are  plainly  marked  as  in  secularized  em- 
>yments,  suspended,  and  unknown  ;  and  there  are  228  evan- 
ists.  The  position  of  the  most  of  the  latter  class  cannot 
positively  stated.  Some  of  them  are  aged  W.  C/s ;  others 
t  preaching  from  place  to  place  as  they  are  invited ;  others 
dw  such  a  lack  of  gifts  that  nobody  is  willing  to  hear  them  ; 
lers,  perhaps,  do  not  really  want  to  preach,  either  having 
ans  lazily  to  live  upon  or  making  a  living  in  business. 
.e  larger  number  of  them  could  and  would  be  useful  in  the 
itorate.  But  grant  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  (I  believe 
is  granting  too  much,)  that  among  the  W.  C.'s  and*the 
mgelists,  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  are  not,  and 

not  desirous  to  be,  engaged  in  strict  and  proper  minis- 
ial  work ;  and  combine  them  with  the  confessedly  secular- 
d :  and  would  there  be  anything  in  those  figures  at  which 

ministry  should  blush,  the  Church  be  indignant,  the  world 
rnful  ?  Suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  three  or  four  hun- 
id  of  our  able-bodied  ministers  have  willingly  ceased  to 
or  in  the  ministry,  or  are  such  miserable  make-shifts  that 
:y  cannot  secure  fields  to  labor  in  ?  What  then  ?  A  dead 
s  of  six  per  cent  of  our  ministerial  investment.  In  the 
iiness  world  would  the  failure  of  one  venture  in  sixteen  be 
isidered  at  all  disgraceful  or  disheartening  ?     Do  less  than 

per  cent,  of  the  men  who  start  in  life  fall  out  by  the  way, 
1  show  themselves  to  be  utter  incompetents  ?  Among  the 
ined  mechanics,  how  many  turn  out  to  be  the  veriest 
ches  ?  What  percentage  of  lawyers  never  get  briefs,  or 
ring  received  some  in  early  life  make  such  a  poor  show 
t  no  more  are  placed  in  their  hands  ?  How  many  phy- 
ans  have  to  exercise  the  grace  of  patience  through  lack 
patients  ?  After  all  that  is  spent  on  the  nation's  wards  at 
»st  Point,  and  the  severe  intellectual  discipline  through 
ich  those  Cadets  are  supposed  to  be  led,  how  many  of 
m  have  made  any  return  to  the  Government  ? 
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Suppose  all  of  our  derelict  or  utterly  incompetent  minist^S^ 
were  among  those  who  were  educated  with  the  help  of  a^  ^ 
Board  of  Education  :  would  the  money  lost  on  them,  judg 
according  to  the  strictest  business  principles,  anything  li 
balance  the  gain  which  has  been  brought  to  the  Church 
those  who,  educated  in  the  same  way,  have  been  grand  s 
cesses  in  the  pulpit  ? 

I  very  strongly  doubt  whether  there  can  be  found  upon  o 
ministerial  rolls  the  names  of  a  hundred  men  who  have  d 
liberately  abandoned  their  proper  work.  It  may  be  tlm. 
among  the  evangelists  and  W.  C.'s  may  be  found  a  coup> 
of  hundred  who  are  still  physically  able  and  who  are  willi 
to  preach  and  do  other  pastoral  labor,  but  who  cannot  secu 
the  call  of  a  congregation  able  to  support  a  pastor.  T&  i__»t 
they  are  too  often  scornfully  spoken  of  as  utterly  inefficier*.  ■% 
as  are  also  many  who  are  found  in  the  pastorate.  This  lx 
become  one  of  the  stock  charges  of  the  day. 

The  question,  which  this  raises,  as  to  what  constitutes  e 
ciency  and  success,  in  a  true  Gospel  sense,  cannot  here  t»e 
discussed  at  length.    This,  however,  may  be  said:  The  mosrt 
important  results  of  ministerial  work  and  influence  canncz^t 
be  weighed,   measured,   or  counted.     There  are  promine*"*t 
and   popular   city   preachers,    who,    at  the   bar   of  heave 
appear  as  splendid  failures.     There  are  obscure  pastors,  u 
known  to  the  great  world,  whom   the   angels  know  to 
mighty  vital  forces  in  the  quiet  development  and  extension  <^  * 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  in  a  saving  influence  upon  tl"*-  * 
society  around  them.     Who  can  estimate  the  value,  to  tl-*  ^ 
country  and  to  Christ's  kingdom,  in  time  and  for  eternity,  <^  * 
the  holy-life  influence  and  the  quiet  routine  labors,  throu^" 
pulpit  and  by  pastoral  visitation,  at  sick-beds  and  funerals, 
the  thousands  of  godly  though  perhaps   not   intellectual! 
polished   ministers   of   the   various   denominations?     Oliv 
Wendell  Holmes,  among  his  flippant  references  to  them,  cor*  ^ 
fesses  ("The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  p.  9),  th^*^ 
they  ••  have  played  the  part  of  the  fly-wheel  in  our  moder*** 
civilization."     What  would  this    Republic  have  been,  wh^^ 
would  it  be,  without  them  ?     This  question  of  supply  is  nor 
to   be   settled   only  on  Webster's   remark  about  the  Law- 
"  Always  room  at  the  top."     Important  as  is  the  influence  of 
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few  top-men,  their  combined  work  does  not  approach 
which,  leaven-like,  goes  on  from  the  thousands  who  are 
uir  them  in  all  degrees  to  the  lowest  round  of  the  intel- 
al  and  social  ladder.  With  Jesus,  says  Geikie  (i.  442), 
ccess  and  results  were  only  subordinate."  As  far  as  his- 
records,  the  greater  number  of  the  Apostles  were  fail- 
,  and  the  Master  erred  in  calling  all  but  Peter  and  John 
Paul.  God's  true  workmen,  however,  "  have  been  content 
save  all  questions  of  success  or  failure  in  the  hands  of 
"  (Farrar's  Paul,  ii.  588).  But  even  as  to  the  fruits 
h  the  coarser  criticism  may  test,  I  should  be  willing  to 
:  appointed  a  mixed  judicial  commission  of  ministers, 
ers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  master-mechanics,  men 

the  gathered  experience  of  three-score  years  and  ten, 

letting  them  combine  the  results  of  their  life  observation, 
>uld  take  their  verdict  on  these  questions :  Whether,  dur- 
:he  last  twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  our  theological  training 
not  placed  in  the  ministry  a  larger  proportion  of  men 

have  attained  real  eminence  in  learning  and  intellectual 
er  than  the  other  professions  have  exhibited  ?  Whether 
American  ministry  has  not  been  (not  merely  more  moral : 
sed  be  God,  that  is  a  question  that  cannot  even  be  raised ; 

more  influential  for  good  and  more  successful  in  its 
c,  than  any  other  class  ?  And  this  may  be  added :  The 
of  efficiency  which  is  presented  by  many  vacant  churches, 
1  considering  itself  to' be  "peculiar,"  and  especially  by 
e  who  have  ornamented  themselves  with  a  first-class 
gage,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  minister  should 

I  mint  to  coin  the  pews,  as  by  electric  discharges,  into 
trs :  that  test  would  exclude  Paul  and  even  Jesus  himself 
.  their  pulpits.*     And  it  is  submitted  that  if  ministers  fail 

II  efficiency  which  Paul  and  the  Master  did  not  possess, 
ault  must  lie — in  the  pews. 

at  notwithstanding  the  numerical  insufficiency  of  our  present 
\y  of  ministers,  and  the  widening  fields  which  ought  to  be 

ie  saucy  Gail  Hamilton  made  an  apologetic  remark  (in  her  "  Stumbling  Blocks," 
),  for  such  churches  .which  is  worth  reproducing :  "  The  people  are  not  always  so 
tollable  as  is  supposed.  They  sometimes  make  great  demands,  because  they  do 
iderstand  what  it  is  that  they  want.  Girls  talk  in  heroic  verse  of  the  virtues 
their  suitors  must  possess ;  but  by  and  by  they  marry  men  who  are  not  taller 
;  breadth  of  my  nail  than  any  of  their  contemporaries,  and  live  happy  ever  after." 
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possessed,  we  are  met  by  the  startling  fact  that  the  candidal 
for  the  ministry  are  decreasing.    The  decrease  has  not,  as  ye 
absolutely  manifested   itself  in   the    Theological   Seminaru 
Those  institutions  of  our  Church  had  last  year  505  students 
against  456  in  1871 ;  and  the  Board  of  Education  had  und< 
its  care,  in  that  stage  of  their  studies,  224  as  against  230 
187 1.     But  in  the  collegiate  and  theological  stages  combin< 
there  were,  in  187 1,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyteries,  711,  ai 
in  1879  only  614,  of  which  the  Board  had  502  in  1871  and  4: 
in  1879.     Since  our  reunion  there  has  been  "an   increase 
sixteen  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  ministers,  of  twenty-two  p< 
cent,  in  the  number  of  churches,  of  thirty-three  per  cent  in  tl 
number  of  communicants,  and  of  forty-two  per  cent,  in  tl 
number  of  persons  connected  with  the  Sabbath-school,"  but  t 
number  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  is  less  than  it  vr 
a  decade  ago.     The  latest  reports  from  the  colleges  show 
alarmingly  small  proportion   of  the  students  who  have  ti&^B-t 
work  in  view ;  and,  it  is  in  more  than  one  quarter  intimate 
the  attention  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising  of  the  yourm 
men,  intellectually,  is  being  less  and  less  turned  to  the  sacre  ^1 
office.     Of  course  if  this  be  not  checked,  the  Church  and  tlm  < 
country  will  be  in  danger. 

No  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  however,  will  be  reliable  whi< 
does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  Ameri 
only,  or  among  Presbyterians  only,  that  it  prevails.     It  is  e] 
demic,  not  endemic.    The  Churches  which  require  an  educate 
ministry   seem   alike  to   be   afflicted.      For  instance,  in  tl** 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  the  number  of  theological  stu- 
dents fell  from  99,  in  1876,  to  a  little  over  70,  in  1880;  an«^ 
"  it  is  doubtful  whether  enough  students  will  be  licensed  this       » 
spring  to  supply  the  vacancies  left  by  death  during  the  year." 
The  Catholic  Presbyterian  for  April,  p.  313,  says:  "It  seems 
that  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
has  reached  its  turning  point  in  Germany.     The  Upper  Con- 
sistory of  Bavaria  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the  congregations 
with  reference  to  the  present  scarcity,  concluding  with  an  earnest 
admonition  to  parents  to  train  their  children  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  dedicate  their  sons  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  in 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
forth  laborers.     There  are  under  that  Consistory  no  fewer  than 
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78  vacant  ministerial  charges,  for  which  they  can  find  no  can- 
didates.    As  in  Bavaria,  so  is  it,  though  not  to*  the  same  ex- 
tent perhaps,  in  the  other  national  Churches  of  Germany." 
The  late  Dr.  Osgood,  referring  to  the  decrease  in  the  theologi- 
cal students  in  Harvard,  said:  "The  cause  of  the  decline  in  the 
attraction   of  the  ministry  for  educated  young  men  is  more 
general  than  theological  opinion,  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
decline  is  more  marked  where  the  ministry  is  less  guarded  by 
positive  faith  and  left  more  to  personal  opinion  and  faith  than 
to  loyal  conscience  and  habitual  discipline."    Dean  Stanley,  on 
his  recent  visit  to  this  country,  speaking  from  a  "  liberal "  stand- 
point to  the  Episcopalian  clergymen  of  New  York  ("  Addresses 
and  Sermons  in  America,"  p.  66),  referred  to  "  the  deficiency  of 
:      young  men  of  promise  and  power  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
L      Christian  ministry,"  and  added  :  "  I  know  not  how  far  you  are 
i      menaced  by  this  danger,  but  if  you  are,  or  if  there  be  any  appre- 
j      hension  on  that  score,  I  entreat  you  to  be  constantly  on  your 
i     watch  to  meet  it,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  removing  any 
f     stumbling-block  or  obstacle  which  may  deter  such  men  from 
I     entering  your  ranks,"     At  the  other  extreme,  a  Vicar-General 
.     of  the  Romish  Church  has  published  the  fact  that  there  are 
'     three  thousand  vacant  parishes  in  France,  and  that  the  vacan- 
'     cies  are  increasing. 

It  looks  as  if  the  scepticism  that  is  through  the  air  was 
I    Mrorking  out  one  of  its  legitimate  fruits  in  this  way. 
;        Confining  our  attention  to  our  own  Church,  how  shall  the 
decrease  be  checked  and  the  impending  danger  be  averted  ? 

1.  It  is,  of  course,  a  first  truth,  underlying  everything  that 
ifcay  be  thought  of,  that  the  Church  should  earnestly  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest. 
Only  those  whom  He  calk  and  sends  axe  to  be  desired. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  th\s  is  the  troth  that  a  wide-spread 
Revival  and  awakening  would  haw  a  mighty  influence.     The 

Lomish  dignitary  above  referred  to  has  well  said  that  "  it  is  the 
ligious  life  of  the  general  commuty  which  ultimately  deter- 
the  supplies  furnja^Jyi  fe the  sacred  ministry;  and 
life  ebb  an4^^BtfMS?l!l'^^^mbcr  of  vocations  fall 

'  :J^"    our  land   has  been 

our  colleges,  have 
st  ornaments,  and 
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have  always  increased  the  number  of  candidates.     A  powerful 
quickening  would,  as  a  destructive  and  purifying  conflagration 
remove  the  evils  which  are  causing  the  dearth  and  produce 
faith  that  would  carry  our  young  men  in  spite  of  the  obstacl 
that  now  arrest  them.     But,  even  while  looking  for  that,  it  i 
our  duty  to  use  all  the  proper  aids  to  faith.    Therefore, 

3.  We  must  increasingly  take  care  of  the  religious  influenc 
in  our  colleges ;  keep  the  sceptical  taint  out  of  our  scientii 
chairs ;  and  see  to  it  that  our  young  men  attend,  not  insti 
tions  which  claim  to  be  free  from  a  religious  bias  or  which  ar5* 
positively  sceptical  in  their  atmosphere,  but  those  in  which  th  -^ 
Christian  and  Presbyterian  tone  is  clear.     Fifty  years  ago  MM 
Gurney  wrote,  after  an  interview  with  the  ponderous  Scotcl 
man :  "  It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Chalmers  is  deeply  impresse 
with  the  opinion  that  an  overwhelming  tide  is  but  too  like! 
ere  long,  to  sweep  down  many  of  our  civil,  literary,  and  religio 
institutions.    The  spirit  which  prevails  abroad  he  apprehends 
to  be  in  soiftewhat  active  preparation  at  home,  and  he  ascribes 
its  existence  and  increase  to  the  wide  dissemination  of  super- 
ficial knowledge."    The  catastrophe  has  not,  will  not,  come 
There  has  been  a  dissemination  of  superficial  knowledge,  how- 
ever, which  has  carried  many  young  men  into  secular,  if  not 
sceptical,  life.     As  President  Porter  has  said,  with  polished 
irony,  "  The  very  select  family  of  those  who  call  themselves  the 
Scientists  of  the  present  generation  are,  of  necessity,  very  active 
and  bright-minded.    The  members  of  this  large  household  arc 
constantly  stimulating  one  another  by  their  brilliant  hypotheses 
and  their  daring  adventures  in  the  field  of  experiment  and  con- 
jecture."   And  the  effects  have  been  telling  on  the  half-edu- 
cated and  the  truncatedly  educated.     But  if  we  mistake  not, 
those  sceptics  have  crossed  their  zenith.     We  must  help  them 
in  their  descent,  and  save  our  colleges  from  the  remains  of 
their  influence  which  may  still  linger. 

4.  It  is  also  important  to  blow  away  the  flippant  assertions 
which  have  so  abounded,  that  there  are  already  too  many  min- 
isters, and  that,  as  a  profession,  they  are  especially  inefficient 
These  belong  to  the  things  that  are  not  new  under  the  sua 
Addison  had  in  the  Spectator  a  number  entitled  "  Overcrowd- 
ing of  the  learned  professions ;  many  enter  them,  and  fail,  who 
would  have  succeeded  at  business."    South  asserted  that  many 
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a  man  "  runs  his  head  against  the  pulpit "  who  should  have  fol- 
lowed  the  plough.     It  appeared  to  Milton  that  "if  any  carpen- 
ter, smith,  or  weaver  were  such  a  bungler  in  his  trade  as  are 
many  clergymen  in  their  profession,  he  would  starve  for  any 
custom."      Twenty   years   ago  the   Princeton  Review  had  a 
labored  article  in  reply  to  the  question :  "  Are  there  too  many 
ministers?"  Following  in  the  line  of  South  and  Milton,  our  genial 
"Dr.  Crosby  recently  asserted :  "  There  are  to-day  hundreds  of 
ministers  in  our  country  who  ought  to  be  at  tent-making,  earn- 
ing their  bread,  but  who,  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  the  minis- 
try as  a  paid  profession,  are  wandering  up  and  down  the  Church 
beseeching  support,  thus  degrading  themselves  in  their  own 
eyes  and  degrading  the  ministry  in  the  eyes  of  all ! "   ("  The 
Preacher,"  p.  16).     We  doubt  not  that  in  the  early  Church,  too, 
the  assertion  was  heard  that  there  were  too  many  apostles; 
that  the  traitor  was  often  thrown  into  the  face  of  believers  by 
scornful    Jews;    that    Jerusalem    Christians    questioned    the 
efficiency  of  Bartholomew,  and  Lebbeus,  and  Simon  the  Ca- 
nanite,  and  wondered  why  the  Lord  had  called    them  from 
manual  labor.     It  is  the  sin  of  Dickens  against  the  clergy,  not 
that  he  charges  them  all  with  being  bad,  but  that  all  who  cross 
his  pages  are  of  a  vile  type ;  and  many  of  his  worldly  readers 
(acting  on  Mill's  truncated  statement  of  induction  "  that  what 
is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class  is  true  of  the  whole  class  ") 
accept  them  as  representatives  of  the  order.     Are  not  our  in- 
competent ministers  sometimes  put  in  the  pillory,  and  referred 
to  in  conversation  in  Christian  families  and  in  newspapers  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  similar  harmful  effect  ?    Are  not 
our  young  men  unfavorably  affected  by  the  tone  of  reference 
to  ministers  ? 

5.  Perhaps  there  should  be  added  the  duty  of  our  Presby- 
teries to  watch  against  the  organization  of  nominal  congrega- 
tions ;  to  reach  after  the  removal  of  the  stated  supply  feature ; 
to  exercise  more  control ;  to  refuse  to  permit  faithful  pastors 
to  be  driven  from  their  post  by  ill  treatment.  Whatever  en- 
courages the  people  to  look  at  their  ministers  as  hired  men,  in- 
stead of  divinely-appointed  officers  entitled  to  support,  should 
be  frowned  upon. 

6.  But,  in  connection  with  all  the  other  means,  our  Church 
should  with  boldness  and  pertinacity  endeavor  to  accomplish 
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three  things :  each  of  the  three,  in  reverse  order,  being  nec< 
sary  to  the  others : 

(i).  Elevate  the  ministry  in  the  public  estimation,  i  »  T 
Aiken's  article  in  The  Catholic  Presbyterian  on  "  The  Was^a 
ing  Prestige  of  the  Ministry,"  has  in  it  much  that  is  too  sac=»  juJ 
true.  Ministers  are  not  in  general  looked  up  to  with  tr»-  th 
reverential  respect  which  prevailed  even  twenty-five  ye^&  rar 
ago.     Every  one  who  is  lazy,  unstudious,  meanly  sensations — iaJ 

unfaithful  in  his  official  work  or  inconsistent  in  his  p-** ifc 

life,  helps  to  intensify  the  existing  evil.     It  becomes  each  of 

us,  by  our  own  course  of  life,  to  assist  in  removing  it  B~  ut; 
in  addition,  three  things  are  necessary  to  keep  the  office  on 
its  true  pedestal  in  the  Church  and  before  the  world  :  a,  t  -=he 
maintenance  of  the  true  view  of  it,  and  of  the  meaning  of  ■■or- 
dination to  it ;  by  the  voluntary  removal  of  those  who  sIimmw 
that  they  were  never  called  to  it  by  the  Lord  ;  c,  measu^ces 
which  will  lovingly  compel  all  who  are  in  it  to  be  continue— lly 
engaged  in  work  appropriate  to  it* 

I  speak  with  peculiar  hesitation  concerning  the  first  two       of 
these  three  points,  knowing  that  many  of  our  ministers  v^will 
differ  decidedly  with  me :   and  therefore  what  I  advance       is 
with  modesty,   deference,   and   some   misgiving.      I    holcL     a 
higher  view  of  the  office  and  of  ordination  than  is  preval^snt 
among  us.     The  idea  that  ordination  is  a  mere  form  by  whm  cA 
the  Church  recognizes  the  call  of  its  subject  and  puts  its  a.j> 
proval  upon  his  ministrations,  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,   fill 
the  scriptural  expressions ;  and  it  largely  eviscerates  the  orcff- 
nation  service  of  its  peculiar  value,  and  depreciates  the  ofHce 
itself.     I   believe  in    special  ordination-grace  as  well  as   in 
special  sacramental-grace.  .  As  special  grace  is  conveyed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  really  believing  communicant,  so  special 
grace  is  conveyed  through  ordination,  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery,  to  those  who  are  truly  called  of  God 
to  the  office,  f     Hence  I  might  be  supposed  to  be  against 

*  An  early  Scotch  Assembly  enacted,  "  That  ministers  given  to  unlawful  and  incom- 
petent trades  and  occupations  for  filthy  gain,  as  holding  of  hostelries,  taking  of  usury 
besides  conscience  and  good  laws,  bearing  worldly  offices  in  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's houses,  and  such  like  worldly  occupations  as  may  distract  them  from  their 
charge,  and  may  be  slanderous  to  the  pastoral  calling,  be  admonished,  and  brought  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  sins,  and,  if  continued,  be  deposed."    The  good  old  times! 

f  It  does  not  meet  this  to  say,  as  Baron  Stow  said  to  a  candidate :  "  We  give  you  do 
mystenous  or  supernatural  power,  for  we  have  none  to  impart ;  we  give  you  no  grace, 
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[emission.  But  I  strongly  gravitate  towards  the  idea  that, 
onsistently  with  this,  we  may  allow  that  "  when  it  is  evident 
^  the  minister  himself,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  Church,  that 
Jod  has  not  called. him  to  the  ministry,  and  that  his  ordina- 
ion  was  a  mistake  and  therefore  void,  he  may  cease  to  be  a 
linister,"  as  the  Southern  Church  provides  in  its  new  Book. 
]*he  ministerial  order  is  hurt*  by  the  retention  on  its  roll  of 
tiose  who  have  declined  from  it  into  secular  business,  though 
heir  number  is  magnified  as  the  number  of  the  wicked  chil- 
dren of  the  New  England  deacons  used  to  be. 

(2).  Elevate  the  standard  of  intellectual  proficiency  in  the 
ncumbents  of  the  office.  As  against  the  loose  charges  of 
inefficiency  from  those  who  are  without,  and  in  reference  to 
the  great  spiritual  work  of  the  ministry,  we  vindicate  the 
mass  of  our  ministers :  among  ourselves,  and  keeping 
abreast  of  the  culture  of  the  age,  we  may  admit  that  not 
enough  of  our  number  reach  and  retain  a  commanding  theo- 
logical position  s  against  the  errors  of  the  day,  and  that  our 
pastors  generally  do  not  keep  up  with  the  course  of  thought, 
so  as  to  deal  with  the  educated  of  their  particular  con- 
gregations. This  weakens  their  standing  and  influence  in 
the  community.  The  reading  and  reflective  among  our 
workingmen  are  especially  infected  by  the  current  material- 
ism. The  ministers  who  labor  among  the  masses  therefore 
need  to  be  the  most  thoroughly  prepared.  In  extension 
though  not  in  intention,  in  breadth  though  not  in  depth,  the 
information  of  the  people  is  growing ;  to  maintain  their  place, 
and  to  exert  their  influence,  ministers  need,  in  breadth  and 
depth,  to  be  in  advance  of  the  former  generations.  Now, 
this  intellectual  elevation  should  be  striven  after :  a,  by  the 
Presbyteries  taking  candidates  under  their  care  in  ordinary 
cases,  only  after  they  have  commenced  their  collegiate  course 
and  after  an  examination  which  would  reach  more  than  ex- 
perimental religion  and  a  call  to  the  office,  by  testing  the 
possession  of  some  of  the  gifts  which  are  peculiarly  needed 

for  we  have  none  to  spare."  The  grace  of  God  has  its  bounds.  John  Brown,  of  Had- 
dington, once,  under  some  irritation  said  :  "The  grace  of  God  can  do  much  ;  but  it 
canna  gi'e  a  man  common  sense."  Nor  does  the  indelibility  of  orders  follow  from  this 
any  more  than  the  infallible  salvation  of  all  communicants  follows  from  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  press  this  view  here.  If,  however, 
it  will  allow  of  demission,  much  more  will  the  lower  view. 
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in  the  ministry  ;  then,  6,  by  watchful  care  of  them  all  throug — — 
their  course  and  by  rigid  examinations  which  would  stimulat 
them  to  hard  study  and  sift  sharply  the  weak  from  the  stron 
and  let  only  the  fittest  survive  as  ministers  ;  and  afterward- 
c,  by  the  ministers  themselves  keeping  up  their  studies  wil 
a  progressive  conscientiousness  and  zeal,  remembering  o" 
Thomas  Adams's  remark  that,  "  a  minister  without  learning 
a  mere  cipher  which  fills  up  a  place  and  increaseth  tl 
number,  but  signifies  nothing."  The  honor  and  standii 
of  his  order  should  spur  every  man  in  it  to  hard  wor~ 
Bacon  uttered  a  pestilential  heresy,  which  has  affected  soi 
of  us,  when  he  wrote  (or  was  it  he  that  wrote  ?)  that  eve 
man  owed  it  to  his  profession  to  write  a  book  on  some  of  l 
theses  !  The  dignity  of  the  ministerial  order  does,  howev< 
require  life-long  study  from  its  members.  But — they  canaot 
make  brick  without  straw.     Therefore  the  Church  must 

(3).  Elevate  the  standard  of  support. 

a.  We   need   to  continue   to   draw   from  the  bright  an  <d 
promising  of  both  classes  of  pious  young  men,  the  rich  and 
poor.     The  ministry  should  bid  high  for  the  talent  of  the 
Church.     True,  as  Prof.  Blackie  says  ("  Four  Phases  of  Mor- 
als," p.  277)  :   "  Wherever  official  position  in  a  prosperous  and 
popular  church  presents  an  open  career  to  persons  desirous 
of  making  a  respectable  livelihood,  there  must  always  be  a 
class  of  people,  more  or  less  numerous,  who  are  ready  to  say 
in  their  hearts,  though  they  may  not  dare  everywhere  to  say 
it  openly,  '  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the  priests'  offices, 
that  I  may  eat  a  bit  of  bread.'  "     But  the  possibility  and  actu- 
ality of  an  abuse  must  not  be  allowed  to  drive  us  from  the 
truth ;  and  the  principle  should  be  recognized  that  as  soon  as 
a  young  man,  called  of  the  Lord,  is  approved  by  a  Presbytery, 
and  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  studious  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  Church,  he  is  entitled  to  a  support  from  the 
Church.     As    a  pastor   who   has   other   means,    had  better 
take  a  salary  from  his  congregation  ;*  so,  if  a  young  candidate 
does  not  need  it,  he  had  better  receive  an  appropriation  and  use 
it  himself  for  the  Lord.     It  is  most  desirable  to  get  rid  oftfo 

*  "  By  the  426.  Article  of  Cap.  I,  French  Church  Discipline,  it  is  found,  thatminift 
who  are  rich,  and  have  of  their  own,  should,  nevertheless,  take  wages  of  their  flor 
lest  their  example  do  prejudice  to  other  pastors  and  churches."  (JPardovan,  Bk.  Seer 
Tit.  14,  2). 
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crimination  of  candidates — between  those  who  are  on  the 
ard  of  Education  and  those  who  are  not.  The  falling  off  in 
:  number  seems  thus  far  to  be  almost  wholly  in  the  former 
ss.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  largely  due  to  a  prevalent 
e  of  reference  to  them  and  to  the  financially  amputating  way 
which  the  churches,  by  lack  of  contributions,  compel  the 
ard  to  deal  with  its  beneficiaries.     The  danger  is  great,  of 

high-toned  among  our  struggling  young  men,  being  chilled 
i  driven  off.  And  emphatically  they  are  the  men  that  the 
pit  cannot  afford  to  lose.  Wealthy  and  fashionable 
irches,  some  of  whose  members  look  askance  at  the  Board 
1  depreciate  its  candidates,  would  be  surprised  if  they  knew 
t  their  own  darling  pastors  had  been  among  its  beneficiaries  ! 
k  Ideally  establish,  and  at  once  strike  hard  and  persist- 
ly,  for  a  comfortable  minimum  salary ;  one,  less  than  which 

pastor  shall  receive,  even  if  his  immediate  congregation 
mot  raise  it.  The  principle  of  the  sustentation  scheme  is 
ht,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  its  vari- 
»  specific  provisions,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
rked.  It  ought  to  be  considered  a  truism  that  every  edu- 
ed  Presbyterian  minister,  be  he  settled  where  he  may,  and 
his  necessary  existing  expenses  what  they  may,  deserves 
alary  of  at  least  $1,000  a  year ;  and  that  should  be  insured 
him.  "  It  seems  natural  and  just/'  (says  the  Massachusetts 
bor  Bureau  Report  for  1875),  "  that  a  man's  labor  should  be 
rth,  and  that  his  wages  should  be,  as  much  as,  with  economy 
1  prudence,  will  comfortably  maintain  himself  and  family,  en- 
e  him  to  educate  his  children,  and  also  lay  by  enough  for  his 
:ent  support  when  his  laboring  powers  have  failed."  Will 
:  the  principle  of  that  apply  "  much  more  "  here  ?  Stewart 
Pardovan  (Bk.  2,  Title  14,  2),  remarks:  "Seeing  ministers 
deny  themselves  to  the  gain  of  civil  employments,  where- 
they  might  have  a  more  unlimited  prospect,  not  only  of 
intaining  their  families,  but  of  purchasing  stocks  for  their 
terity,  therefore  the  Dutch  custom  is  not  unreasonable, 
!ch  allowed  to  ministers  so  much  for  every  son,  in  order  to 
better  education  and  breeding."  The  English  Episcopalian 
obs  ("Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  p.  127),  declares:  "When 
tny  church  a  maintenance  for  its  officers  is  provided,  it  is 
irly  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large  that  they 
9 
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should  be  unencumbered  with  secular  cares/'     How  do 
now  stand  these  tests  ? 

c.  Place  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  disabled  ministers  a  ~m 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  deceased  on  a  higher  pla.  s 
than  it  is  now.  The  terms  in  which  it  is  referred  to  too  ofc^ 
appear  to  savor  of  the  notion  that  it  is  a  charity  in  the  low-  c 
idea  of  the  term.  Advocate  it  as  a  right,  and  make  its  gran  1 
more  than  dribbling. 

d.  With  the  money  support  provided   in   these  ways,     h 
would  be  possible  for  Presbyteries  and  Synods  to  restore  the 
balance  of  churches  and  ministers,  through  a  scheme  whicA 
would  remove  the  unemployed  from  the  cities  to  the  fields 
where  they  are  needed.     So  long  as  proper  support  is  not 
assured  to  a  man  and  his  family,  he  cannot  be  so  dealt  with. 

Many  will  consider  the  ideas  here  expressed,  as  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  support  of  the  ministry,  visionary.  But  the 
grandest  practical  results  have  been  secured  by  schemes 
which  were  at  the  outset  branded  as  very  fanciful.  There  is 
nothing  really  impracticable  in  this,  though  as  "  all  large  sub- 
jects require  time  for  the  mind  to  adjust  itself  to  them," 
("  Hodge's  Conference  Papers,"  p.  244),  judicious  measures 
would  be  necessary  for  the  indoctrination  of  our  people  with 
it ;  and  the  full  realization  of  the  ideal  would  come  slowly. 
But  the  beginning  would  be  half  the  accomplishment.  And 
one  would  think  that  a  sharp  view  of  all  that  the  full  accom- 
plishment would  involve  ought  to  produce  an  enthusiastic 
beginning.  What  would  it  involve  ?  Why,  our  Church  could 
place  on  its  lists  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  a  thousand 
young  men  at  $200  a  year ;  could  give  4,000  pastors  at  least 
a  thousand  dollars  each ;  and  could  secure  a  thousand  dis- 
abled ministers  and  families  of  deceased  ones  $500  a  year 
each  ;  through  the  raising  of — what  amount  of  money  ?  Less 
than  five  million  dollars  a  year:  ($4,700,000).  Now  remem- 
ber that  during  the  ten  years  which  have  passed  since  the 
reunion,  financially  depressed  as  the  most  of  them  have  been, 
we  have  raised  for  our  denominational  purposes  $89,641,322, 
or  an  average  of  nine  millions  a  year ;  consider  that  less  than 
five  millions  will  accomplish  the  three  objects  which  we  have 
declared  so  desirable,  leaving  four  millions  of  the  amount  now 
raised  annually  to  go  toward  the  other  congregational  ex* 
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^nses,  larger  salaries  in  the  churches  that  can  raise  them, 
id  the  missionary  work  of  the  denomination :  and  wherein 
*s  the  impracticability  of  the  aim?  If  the  conscience  of  the 
hurch  were  educated  under  it,  it  could  be  realized,  and  the 
fie  millions  a  year  quickly  be  doubled  into  eighteen  millions. 
ifty  years  ago,  in  1831,  the  Princeton  Review  wrote  (iii.  552): 
The  real  resources  of  the  Church  are  by  no  means  fully 
lown  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  there  is  in  her  a  spirit  of  more 
ilarged  benevolence  than  even  she  herself  is  yet  aware  of; 
spirit  which  has  only  begun  to  be  awakened,  and  which  is 
istined  to  glow  with  a  more  genial  warmth,  and  a  more 
ctended  influence,  as  her  exigencies  increase."  Her  182,017 
>mmunicants  then  reported  $102,017  f°r  the  various  objects 
atside  the  congregational;  or  an  average  of  only  fifty-six 
snts  a  member.  Last  year  our  574,486  communicants  re- 
arted  for  the  same  purposes  $1,948,245,  or  an  average  of 
3.39  a  member.  In  1851,  when  the  reports  of  moneys  raised 
>r  the  internal  expenses  of  the  congregations  were  first 
tade  (in  the  O.  S.  branch),  the  210,306  communicants  con- 
ibuted  $1,056,023,  or  an  average  of  $5.02  a  member;  last 
sar  the  574,486  communicants  reported  $6,311,768,  or  an 
irerage  of  $10.16.  In  1851,  for  all  the  columns  the  amount 
as  $1,462,615,  an  average  of  $6.95  a  communicant;  last 
5ar  $8,260,013,  an  average  of  $14.39.*  Encouraging  com- 
tents  on  the  Princeton  Review  remark !  But  what  is  it  even 
3W  ?  If,  according  to  the  last  published  educational  reports, 
ennsylvania  has  a  public-school  income  of  $9,022,669  for  its 
rerage  attendance  of  575,597  scholars ;  if  Massachusetts 
lises  and  expends  $5,582,519  for  its  307,832  scholars ;  ought 
yt  our  600,000  communicants  to  do  better  still  for  them- 
Jves,  for  their  600,000  S.  S.  members,  and  for  the  various 
calities  in  which  their  light  shines  ?  And,  if  in  the  United 
tates,  the  public-school  annual  income  reaches  the  munifi- 
int  amount  of  $86,866,162  (Report  of  1877),  should  not 
le  religious  denominations  blush  when  they  are  told  that 
ley  raise  for  salvation's  great  eternal  work  only  forty-seven 


*  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  last  year  we  felt  in  their  extreme  the  effects  of  our  finan- 
il  depression.  In  1875,  before  they  commenced  to  cripple,  our  reports  amounted  to 
,366,581  more  ;  and  made  an  average  of  over  $19  a  communicant.  Next  year,  if  not 
e  one  that  has  just  closed,  we  shall  excel  that ;  for  we  have  emerged  from  the  simoon. 
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millions?     And  ought  not  that  blush  to  deepen  when  it:       is 
known  that  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  as  s 
aries  $48,392,820 — more  than  the  churches  raised  for  all  j> 
poses,  ministers'  salaries  included  ? 

But  are  not  things  better  than  they  were  in  this  matter  of  s  x 
port  ?     And  has  not  our  Church  accomplished  a  great  wor! 
Yes,  yes  ;  the  wonder  is  that  the  ministers,  stinted  as  th^^y 
have  been,  have  under  God  carried  the  denomination  forwar     d 
as  they  have  done.     But  let  no  one  apply  here  the  post  hc^c^ 
ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy,  as  Dr.  Atwater  says  he  once  hear 
it  applied  by  a  juvenile  orator  who  captivated  "  some  of  &■ 
magnates  of  the  land  by  arguing  that  the  imposition  of 
certain  grade  of  impost  taxes  by  Congress  had  been  followec^S 
by  seasons  of  industrial  activity  and  prosperity." 

The  privations  through  which  many  of  the  young  mer:^ 
have  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  ministry ;  their  pecuniarily-^3^ 
straitened  homes  thereafter;    their  frequent  compulsory  re- 
movals through  inefficient  support  or  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  and  the  condition  in  which  the  widows  and  children  ol 
many  of  the  deceased  are  left,  have  more  to  do  with  lowerinj 
the  office  in  the  sight  of  the  public,  with  enfeebling  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  its  incumbents,  and  with  crippling  thei: 
influence,  than  any  other  cause.     Any  and  every  scheme  fo 
the  proper  supply  of  efficient  ministers  that  does  not  read 
these  evils  will  have  only  a  spasmodic  effect. 

R.  M.  Patterson. 


VII. 

.ATION   OF  AMERICAN   CIVIL   LAW  TO 
ECCLESIASTICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

of  our  denominational  journals,  and  not  a  few  secular 
pers,  have  noticed  a  case  which  recently  came  before 
I  courts  in  Missouri.  One  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
f  of  newspaper  reports ;  and,  as  no  official  record  is 
unable,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  some  of  the  points 
te  and  the  full  bearing  of  the  rulings  of  the  court. 
:  outline  of  facts  seems  to  be  this.  A  member  of  the 
erian  Church  South  was  suspended  by  his  Session 

or  pending,  trial.  Notice  of  such  suspension  having 
id  at  a  prayer-meeting,  the  member  whose  good  name 
olved  publicly  protested,  and  with  such  vehemence 

Session  forthwith  excommunicated  him  without  trial. 
xm  the  member  so  dismissed  brought  suit  against  the 
md  one  of  the  leading  elders,  for  injury  done  to  his 
.me  and  standing  under  cover  of  Church  law,  but  con- 

the  methods  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
lits  were  decided  in  his  favor  and  heavy  damages 
i  him  against  each  defendant.  The  defendants  have 
d  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

of  the  prominent  papers  of  the  Church  South,  while 
g  that  the  Session  acted  outside  of  the  forms  of  judi- 
:ess,  asks  in  view  of  these  findings : 
js  the  simple  matter  of  the  administration  of  Church 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  State  ? 
ty  competent  to  take  cognizance  of  the  exercise  of 
stical  discipline  which  does  not  affect  the  rights  of 
/?     If  so,  where  is  the  independence  of  Church  and 

5  questions  reveal  how  little  the  relations  of  Church 
te  are  understood ;  and  how  easy  it  is,  under  disguise 

(549) 
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of  a  popular  cry,  to  advocate  something  inimical  to  popular 
interests.  Ecclesiastical  findings  have  been  s*>  often  reviewed 
in  both  English  and  American  civil  courts,  that  the  general 
principles  therein  involved,  ought  by  this  time  to  be  well 
known.  Unfortunately,  church  officials  seldom  investigate 
the  subject  until  forced  to  do  so  in  a  way  most  unpleasant  to 
themselves.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  just  now,  when  our 
Church  North  is  revising  its  Book  of  Discipline,  an  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  might  be  particularly  opportune.  Having 
read  carefully  all  the  reported  cases,  and  selected  representa- 
tive decisions,  I  purpose  to  show  in  this  paper,  what  are  the 
general  principles  which  regulate  our  civil  courts  in  dealing 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  why  every  decision  of  a  church 
court  involving  civil  rights  may  reasonably  be  submitted  to 
the  civil  court  for  review. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  position  of  a  church  court  when 
cited  before  the  bar  of  a  civil  tribunal  in  the  States  ?    How- 
ever lofty  may  be  its  claims,  however  awe-inspiring  its  ecde- 
siastical  title,  it  is  known  to  the  State  only  as  one  of  many 
forms  of  voluntary  arbitration.     The  State  knows  nothing  of 
it  as  a  body  receiving  power  from  the  Scriptures,  nothing  of 
it  as  supernaturally  gifted  by  Apostolical  succession  or  Papal 
benediction.     Like  the  lodge,  the  benevolent  association,  the 
labor-union,  or  the  lyceum,  it  is  simply  a  voluntary  association 
of  individuals  for  specific  purposes,  whose  members  agree  to 
be  mutually  bound  by  certain  rules  observed  among  them- 
selves.     The    form   of  government   which   these   churches 
choose,  whether  it  be  congregational,  constitutional,  or  pre- 
latical,  is  simply  that  form  of  arbitration  which  the  persons 
so  associated  have  voluntarily  chosen  as  a  method  of  settling 
their  differences  or  disagreements.     To  the  civil  law  it  bears 
a  character  no  more  sacred  than  does  a  copartnership  for  bank- 
ing or  pork-packing.     While  it  refrains  from  those  questions 
which  affect  civil  rights,  the  State  has  no  knowledge  of  its 
existence.     But  so  soon  as  it  raises  a  hand  to  the  detriment 
of  those  interests,  the  State  will  cite  the  Church  before  its 
bar  as  promptly  as  it  will  summon  a  single  offender  to  make 
answer  for  his  deeds.     To  the  eye  of  the  State  the  Church 
wears  no  character  which  permits  it  to  do  injustice,  or  that 
requires  its  decrees  to  stand  unquestioned ;  and  it  possesses 
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j  power  which  it  cannot  show  to  have  been  conferred  by  the 
}luntary  action  of  its  members. 

I  do  not  find  a  single  exception  to  this  ruling,  either  in  the 
tate  or  the  Federal  courts.  In  the  two  cases  which  have 
sen  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,* 
is  principle  has  been  most  emphatically  asserted,  and  it  is 
volved  in  the  decisions  of  every  other  case  cited  in  this 
iper.  Whether  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
tve  been  affirmed  or  set  aside,  these  authorities  are  con- 
dered  simply  as  so  many  forms  of  arbitration  chosen  by  the 
irties  interested  to  decide  certain  questions  according  to 
rrtain  stipulated  methods.  Whether  it  be  the  decree  of  a 
ipal  bishop  as  in  Hennessey  v.  Walshf  or  the  vote  of  a  con- 
regation  as  in  the  case  of  Bouldin  v.  Alexander,!  in  either 
ise  the  Church  stands  before  the  law  of  the  land  like  any 
:her  society  of  voluntary  membership. 

The  first  consequence  which  flows  from  this  is,  that  the 
tate  will  refuse  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  questions  which  per- 
in  only  to,  or  hinge  upon,  definitions,  terms,  or  descriptions 
urely  spiritual  or  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  State  knows 
:>  standard  of  "  Orthodoxy,"§  "  Protestantism,"  "  Romanism," 
r  ••  Presbyterianism ; "  and  while  it  will  decide  whether  a 
lurch  court  proceeds  according  to  its  own  prescribed  meth- 
ds  of  arbitration,  it  will  not  undertake  to  decide  which  of 
irious  parties  is  truest  to  doctrinal  definitions  or  traditions. 
lS  a  consequence  a  bequest  is  void  which  is  made  to  legatees 

>  be  chosen  for  their  supposed  conformity  to  any  doctrinal 
:andard ;  and  all  such  legacies  are  good  in  law  only  when 
lade  to  individuals,  or  boards  which  have  a  corporate  exist- 
nce  before  the  law.  Occasionally  a  judge  will  go  into  an 
xhaustive  review  of  the  history  of  a  denomination,  as  in  the 
ise  of  Smith  v.  Nelson, ||  or  that  of  Watson  v.  Avery, -IT  but 
lis  is  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the  courts,  and  es- 
ecially  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,**  even 
lough  the  purpose  be  not  to  examine  the  question  of  fidelity 

>  "  standards,"  but  of  faithfulness  in  administration  of  con- 


#  See  15  Wallace,  131,  and  13  Wallace,  679.  \  15  Am.  Law  Register,  N.  S.,  278. 

%  See  15  Wallace,  ut  supra. 

$  Grimes  v.  Harmon,  35  Ind.,  198,  and  authorities  thereto  appended. 

1 18  Ver.,  5x1.  1  2  Bush,  Ky.,  332.  •»  15  Wallace,  131. 
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stitutional  law.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  by  any  one  at 
all  familiar  with  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  organizations  in 
their  relation  to  doctrine ;  and  perhaps  those  churches  which 
boast  loudest  of  their  dogmatic  fixedness,  like  the  Romish, 
have  shifted  farthest  and  most  rapidly  from  the  landmarks  of 
their  own  previous  Councils.  We  have  "Old  Catholics  "in 
Germany,  who  are  not  in  communion  with  modern  Rome; 
and  "Old  Believers"  in  Russia,  who  are  separate  from  the 
modern  Greek  Church.  The  civil  courts  would  have  little 
time  for  aught  else  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  hold  ecclesias- 
tical organizations  to  doctrinal  consistency  and  immobility. 

But  as  clearly  as  this  principle  is  established,  that  the  civil 
court  will  not  take  cognizance  of  offences  or  definitions  purely 
spiritual  or  theological,  it  is  no  less  clearly  held  by  the  courts 
that  no  church,  under  cover  of  ecclesiastical  decisions,  can  do 
injury  to'  the  civil  rights  of  individuals  in  matters  not  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  their  decision,  or  by  methods  not  so  chosen 
and  agreed  to.  The  Church  as  an  arbitrator  has  no  powers 
not  voluntarily  conferred  ;  and  no  authority  over  questions  not 
specifically  submitted. 

When  an  ecclesiastical  case  is  brought  before  the  civil  courts, 
two  allegations  must  be  laid — first,  that  an  injury  has  been 
done  to  civil  rights ;  and  second,  that  such  injury  has  resulted 
from  the  ecclesiastical  court's  transcending  those  limits  fixed  by 
the  mutual  assent  of  the  parties  interested  * 

But  they  are  very  much  mistaken  who  think  that  civil  rights 
are  only  rights  of  real  estate,  or  what  is  commonly  called  per- 
sonal property ;  or  that  the  man  who  has  submitted,  voluntarily, 
certain  questions  to  the  arbitration  of  a  church  court,  or  church 
official,  has  thereby  left  himself,  without  qualification,  to  the 
mercy  of  such  person  or  such  board.  The  law  throws  its  pro- 
tection about  the  man,  his  professional  means  of  livelihood, 
and  his  good  name,  while  also  affording  a  defence  to  his  "  estate" 
and  for  the  reason  that  his  professional  acquirements  and  good 
name  are  a  most  valuable  part  of  his  possessions. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  ecclesiastical  decisions 
may  affect  civil  rights,  take  the  celebrated  case  of  Smith  a 
Nelson,  referred  to  on  a  previous  page.     A  minister  who  had 


See  these  general  principles  as  laid  down  in  Austin  v.  Searing,  16  N.  Y.,  xxa. 
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been  deposed  from  his  office,  and  shut  out  from  his  pulpit, 
wrought  suit  to  recover  his  standing,  and  to  have  the  ecclesi- 
tstical  judgment  set  aside,  upon  the  ground  that  his  salary  was 
n  part  paid  out  of  a  funded  legacy,  from  which  income  he 
iras  debarred  by  acts  of  the  church  court  in  contravention  of 
ts  own  written  laws.  And  he  was  so  restored  by  the  civil 
ourts,  which  decided  that  his  civil  rights  had  been  unwarrant- 
bly  trespassed  upon.  In  a  still  later  case,  that  of  Robertson 
'.  Bullions*  it  was  decided  that  a  minister's  right  to  the  ordinary 
moluments  of  his  office  was  a  civil  right  in  which  the  law 
nust  protect  him  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Walker  v.  \Yainwright,t 
t  was  decided  that  a  minister's  exemption  from  jury  duty  and 
nilitia  service  was  a  civil  right  which  might  be  defended  in  a 
ivil  court.  But  not  a  few  of  our  ablest  and  best  known 
Vmerican  jurists  go  even  farther  than  this,  and  declare  that  the 
office  of  the  ministry  itself,  while  upon  one  side  a  purely  spirit- 
lal  office,  is,  viewed  upon  its  other  side,  a  profession  with  hon- 
ors, exemptions,  and  emoluments,  all  of  which  are  civil  rights 
rapable  of  defence  from  unwarrantable  injury  in  civil  courts. 
The  suspension  or  deposition  of  a  minister  is,  therefore,  an  act 
lecessarily  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  and  a  church  court 
nust  show  a  clear  warrant  for  its  action  if  its  action  is  to  stand. 
We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion,"  said  Judges  Lawrence  and 
Sheldon  in  the  celebrated  Cheney  case,  "  that  when  a  clergy- 
nan  is  in  danger  of  being  degraded  from  his  office  and  losing 
lis  salary  and  means  of  livelihood  by  the  action  of  a  court  un- 
lawfully constituted — we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  he  may 
come  to  the  secular  courts  for  protection.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  such  courts  to  examine  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
and  if  they  find  that  such  tribunal  ....  is  exercising  a  merely 
usurped  or  arbitrary  power,  they  should  furnish  such  protection 
as  the  laws  of  the  land  will  give."  J  Judge  Redfield,  in  editing 
this  case  for  the  "  American  Law  Register,"  and  no  name 
stands  higher  than  his,  declares  that  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
cision in  Illinois  upon  one  case,  any  other  decision  than  that 
above  quoted  cannot  stand  long  in  Illinois, "  and  will  most  cer- 
tainly not  be  accepted  as  law  anywhere  else."  So  the  Hon. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  in  reviewing  the  same  case,  declares  that  the 


*9  Barbour,  64.  f  16  Barbour,  486.  %  10  Am.  Law  Register,  N.  S.,  295. 
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ministry  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  civil  rights  that  ai 
ecclesiastical  deposition  must  always  be  subject  to  review  befoi 
the  civil  courts,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  such  ecclesiastic*^ 
tribunal  acted  with  warrant  or  not.  In  view  of  the  decision  ~ 
of  court  after  court,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  well  e»— 
tablished,  that  ecclesiastical  bodies,  sitting  as  arbitrators,  hav^ 
no  more  license  to  transcend  their  constitutional  limitation  ^ 
than  any  other  persons  to  whom  specific  questions  are  entrustec= 
for  orderly  adjustment 

It  might  have  been  added  that  appeal  has  been  taken  in  re- 
gard to  a  contested  election  of  elders  ;*  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  a  corporator,  f  who  was  cut  off  from  his  corporate  rights  by 
a  "  by-law  "  of  the  church  which  forbade  an  ex-communicated 
person  to  vote  upon  any  question  relating  to  church  affairs; 
and  both  cases  were  fully  considered  in  the  State  court  and  the 
decisions  of  both  ecclesiastical  bodies  reversed.     There  are  in- 
deed very  few  ecclesiastical  decisions  which  do  not  affect  civil 
interests,  and  as  Chief  Justice  Williams  has  said,  the  church 
court  "  must  be  able  to  show  a  clear  and  unmistakable  assent, 
by  parties  interested,  to  its  jurisdiction  ;  that  jurisdiction  must 
have  been  embraced  in  the  original  terms  of  the  compact ;  and 
must  not  be  ignored  or  transcended  in  the  decision."! 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  vexed  question  of  "jurisdic- 
tion." Practically  all  our  State  and  Federal  courts  are  agreed 
up  to  this  point  All  regard  church  tribunals,  or  "  courts,"  as 
mere  forms  of  arbitration.  All  agree  that  civil  injuries  must 
be  resented  by  the  civil  courts  from  whatever  quarter  thejr 
come.  All  agree  that  there  are  few  ecclesiastical  decisions  pos- 
sible which  do  not  affect,  and  that  directly,  civil  rights.  But 
upon  the  question  of  "  jurisdiction  "  we  may  divide  the  decis- 
ions into  three  classes — the  broad,  the  strict,  and  the  middle 
classes.  The  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
cases  referred  to  above,§  refused  to  consider  the  question  of 
"  regularity  "  as  affecting  the  question  of  "jurisdiction."  These 
decisions  would  allow  a  wide  latitude  to  church  courts,  practi- 
cally permitting  them  to  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  judges  of 
their  own  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  interpreters  of  their  own  laws 
This  principle  pushed  too  far  simply  abolishes  the  constitution 

♦Watson  v.  Avery,  2  Bush,  Ky.      \  People  v.  St.  Stephen's  Church,  6  Lansing,  H1 
\  Smith  v.  Nelson,  ut  supra.  §  13  Wallace,  679,  and  25  Wallace,  131* 
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of  any  church  ;  and  in  place  of  its  written  law  substitutes  the 
*whim,  passion,  or  prejudice  of  the  chance  assembly.  This  was 
-the  effect,  indeed,  in  the  Cheney  case  above  cited,  against 
"which  Judges  Lawrence  and  Sheldon  of  Illinois,  Judge  Red- 
iield  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  Richard  A.  Dana  entered  such 
^vigorous  protest  Hallam  tells  us  that  "the  discretion  of  the 
judge  is  the  first  engine  of  tyranny ;"  and  such  it  has  proved 
whenever  it  is  left  unreservedly  to  church*  courts  to  interpret 
-the  limit  of  their  own  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  civil  courts  have  sometimes  under- 
taken to  examine  minutely  into  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
and  in  the  law  reports  of  Vermont*  Kentucky ,t  and  Missouri, 
one  may  find  the  form  of  government,  history,  and  traditions 
the  Presbyterian  Church  elaborately  set  forth.  The  decis- 
ons  in  these  cases  followed  the  strict  rule  of  Great  Britain 
hat  an  error  in  the  proceedings  will  invalidate  the  decision  of 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  as  immediately  as  it  would  that  of  a 
uit  before  the  Queen's  Bench.J  And  if  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr. 
^icCarthy,  of  New  York,  was  correctly  reported  in  the  daily 
papers,  about  a  year  since,  the  judge  in  this  case  restored  Mr. 
^IcCarthy  to  his  membership  in  the  State  Association  of  Uni- 
"versalists,  which  had  expelled  him,  on  the  ground,  not  of  the 
lack  of  jurisdiction,  but  its  irregular  exercise. 

But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  decisions  in  our 
civil  courts  have  taken  the  middle  ground.  They  are  neither 
ready  to  commit  the  personal  interests  of  thousands  of  the 
State's  best  citizens,  and  millions  of  benevolent  funds,  to  the 
irresponsible  decisions  of  tribunals  left  to  exercise  "  jurisdic- 
tion" wherever  they  claim  it;  nor  are  they  prepared  to  review 
every  church  trial  in  order  to  see  whether  the  whole  proceed- 
ings might  not  be  invalidated  by  some  technical  objection. 
Taking  the  common-sense  ground  that  people  who  choose 
arbitrators  must  assume  some  risks  of  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
they  still  maintain  that  these  arbitrators  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  do  whatever  they  may  affirm  they  have  power  to  do.  "  The 
most  that  can  be  said,"  says  Commissioner  Earl  (reviewing 


*  Smith  v.  Nelson,  18  Ver.,  511.  fWawon  v.  Avery,  2  Bush.,  Ky. 

%  See  decision  in  McMillan  v.  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  quoted  in  10  Am.  Law  Reg- 
ister, N.  S.,  295,  and  English  rulings  quoted  in  13  Wallace,  679. 
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thfe  broad  interpretation  in  13  Wallace),  "is  that  the  op5ji/0n 
of  a  church  court  as  to  its  own  jurisdiction  should  have  ^7^ 
weight."*       "  It   is   the   duty   of    this    court,"    says   Jurfog 
Edmonds,    "  to  inquire  into  the  question   of  jurisdiction. "f 
"  The  organic  law  of  the  Church,"  says  Judge  Robertson, 
"  is  a  fundamental  contract,   necessarily  inviolable,  for  the 
protection  of  every  member."!      "  The  action  of  a  Synod  is 
final,"  says  Chief-Justice  Lowrie,  "  provided  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  laws."§     And  as  the  same  judge  elsewhere 
puts  it,  "A  man  when  he  joins  a  church  or  enters  its  ministry 
is  entitled  to  the  presumption  that  he  will  be  governed  by  the 
laws  to  which  he  has  assented."     So,  too,  say  Judges  Law- 
rence and  Sheldon,  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  (civil)  courts  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  if  they  find  such 
tribunal  is  exercising  a  merely  usurped  or  arbitrary  power, 
they  should  furnish  such  protection  as  the  laws  of  the  land 
will  give."  ||     To  these  could  be  added,  perhaps,  as  many 
more ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  as  the  prevalent 
rulings  of  our  State  courts  that,  while  not  interfering  to  pre- 
vent or   correct  technical  irregularities  in  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals,   they   will    not    suffer   such   tribunals   to   arbitrarily 
interpret  the  question  of  their  own  powers  to  the  detriment 
of  a  man's  good  name  or  professional  standing,  or  the  abuse 
of  trust  funds. 

Now  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  proper  under- 
standing of  these  questions,  no  other  Church  has  a  larger 
interest  than  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  rulings  of  our  f 
civil  courts,  churches  are  divided  into  three  classes  :*  those 
whose  government  depends  wholly  upon  the  vote  of  the 
individual  congregation ;  those  whose  government  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishop ;  and  those  which  are  under  the 
government  of  a  written  constitution. IT  The  only  question 
which  can  come  before  the  civil  courts  in  regard  to  a  Congre- 
gational church  is  :  "  Is  the  decision,  which  is  in  question,  a 
decision  of  a  bona  fide  majority  of  the  actual  congregation?"** 
That  such  freedom  from  formal  alliances  has  its  benefits,  no 


*  Connith  v.  Ref.  Church,  54  N.  Y.,  551.  \  16  Barbour,  468. 

%  9  Am.  Law  Register,  N.  S.,  211.  §  McGinniss  v.  Watson,  41  Penoa^9> 

I  10  Am.  Law  Reg.,  ut  supra.  T  13  Wallace,  679. 

**  Bouldio  v.  Alexander,  15  Wallace,  131. 
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one  will  deny ;  but  that  it  has  its  drawbacks  is  still  more  plain 
to  any  one  who  knows  how  the  fathers  of  New  England  built 
churches  for  men  of  Unitarian  faith  to  control.     The  Church 
thus  secures  the  largest  amount  of  freedom  from  the  State  only 
by  renouncing  its  protection,  and  subjecting  its  vested  interests 
to  the  caprice  of  any  chance  majority  of  the  hour.     And  the 
same  effect  is  seen  in  churches  with  a  strictly  prelatical  form 
of  government.     Where  the  property  is  held  by  the  bishop, 
and  the  standing  of  the  minister  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
bishop,  no  rights  are  left  to  be  defended  because  all  have 
been   voluntarily  surrendered.*      But  when  the  arbitrator  is 
neither  one  man's  will  nor  the  vote  of  a  chance  majority,  but 
the  decision  of  a  constitutional  assembly,  it  becomes  of  all 
things  important  that  that  assembly  understand  the  limit  of 
its  powers  and  its  responsibility  for  any  infringement  of  civil 
■rights  not  warranted  by  the  written  law  under  which  it  is  con- 
stituted.     Churches  under  congregational  government  sur- 
render nothing  to  the  general  control  of  the  Association  ; 
churches  under  a  purely  prelaticaf  form  of  government  reserve 
nothing,  the  property  being  held  by  the  bishop,  and  the  priest 
■vowing  a  personal  obedience  ;  but  churches  associated  under 
a  formulated  creed  and  written  form  of  government,  surrender 
and  reserve  at  the  same  time ;  they  enter  into  a  definite  and 
stipulated  contract,  which  defines  at  once  the  obligations  and 
the  liberties  of  the  members.     The  decrees  of  such  assem- 
blies, which  are  warranted  by  the  constitutional  definition  of 
their  powers,  the  civil  courts  will  enforce,  and  have  enforced, 
again  jand  again  ;  the  decrees  of  such  assemblies,  which  are 
without  warrant  in  the  constitutional  definition  of  their  powers, 
the  civil  courts  have  reversed  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 

Union.f 

Nothing  could  be  more  just,  nothing  else  is  possible  in  a 
free  country.  There  cannot  be  two  tribunals  with  absolute 
power  over  the  civil  rights  of  citizens.  If  a  people  choose  to 
submit  themselves,  their  persons,  their  professional  standing, 
their  ecclesiastical  and  benevolent  funds,  absolutely  into  the 
hands  of  a  bishop,  they  alone  are  responsible  for  what  they 


*  Hennessey  v.  Walsh,  15  Am.  Law  Register,  278. 

f  See  the  cases  cited  in  18  Ver.,  511;  2  Bush,   Ky.f  332;   16  N.  Y.,  112;  and  41 
Penna.,  9* 
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may  chance  to  suffer.  But  when  such  surrender  has  not  been 
made,  the  State  must  stand  for  the  defence  of  its  citizens 
against  any  infringement  of  their  civil  rights  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come.  All  that  the  State  requires  of  the  Church 
is  what  she  requires  of  every  other  corporate  body,  not  to 
usurp  undelegated  power  to  the  detriment  of  her  citizens. 
For  the  State  to  do  less  than  this,  is  for  her  to  bear  the 
sword  in  vain  and  be  untrue  to  those  interests  which  she  is 
divinely  commissioned  to  protect 

The  theory  of  "  a  Church  and  State,  each  free  and  each 
supreme,"  is  not  a  Protestant  theory,  but  a  Papal ;   and  can 
be  realized  only  when  the  citizen  definitely  renounces  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State  and  hands  over  his  interests,   without 
reserve,  to  the  Church.     The  State  cannot  presuppose  such 
a  surrender.     This  absolute  freedom  of  Church  decree  from 
State  revision  was  the  highest  ambition  of  that  pope  of  popes 
Gregory  VII. ;  and  it  was  for  this  cause  that  almost  the  only 
English  saint  in  the  papal  calendar,  Thomas  k  Becket,  gave 
up  his  life.    A  church  whose  "decisions  are  final  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  church  property,  upon  the  civil  rights  of  her  members 
and  her  ministers,  is,  as  Lord  Karnes  has  said,  "  the  very  in- 
strument by  which  during  the  middle  ages  one-half  the  lands 
of  Europe  and  one-fourth  its  male  population  were  rendered 
neither  amenable  to  the  civil  law  nor  possessed  of  its  protec- 
tion."    The  one  fetter  which  ensures  the  despotism  of  Rome 
even    in  this  free   republic,   is  the  priest's   ordination  vow, 
which  renounces,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  his  superiors  toward 
himself  is  concerned,  the  protection  of  the  State.     And  we 
may  notice  in  passing,  that  the  only  Protestant  Church  in  the  .= 
States  which  has  followed  in  the  line  of  this  papal  renuncia-  — 
tion  of  civil  protection,  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchy* 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.     This  Church,   under  the  lead  of 
the  late  Bishop  Whitehouse,  adopted  an  article  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of   the   Diocese    (Art.    xvhl)— 
which   declares :    "  Xo   clergyman    shall   resort   to   any  civil, 
court   or  tribunal   for    the    purpose  of  arresting,   impeding*, 
or  avoiding  any  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against  him.    The 
penalty  for  any  violation  of  this  article  shall   be  suspension, 
ipso  facto,  from  the  functions  of  the  ministry  "    If  one  will  turn 
to  the  decisions  of  church  councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cent- 
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miries  *  he  will  find  this  same  article  among  the  foundation- 
stones  upon  which  the  papacy  was  afterward  reared.     Ecclesi- 
astical despotism  can  never  flourish  except  when,  either  by  the 
*sivil  law  or  the  ordination  vow,  the  ecclesiastic  is  put  outside 
Che  protection  of  the  civil  power.    The  first  step  toward  the 
Joss  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  is  the  renunciation  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  arm.     Some  of  our  statesmen,  and  not  a  few 
*Df  our  clerics,  repeat  the  popular  cry,  "  A  free  Church  in  a  free 
State ;"  but  one  ought  to  understand  just  what  is  meant  by  it. 
^Xhus  a  Presidential  Message  of  1875  recommended  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  should  declare  "Church  and  State 
forever  separated  and  distinct ;  but  each  free  within  its  own 
^Froper  sphere."     If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  State  should  not 
^-*nake  laws  for  the  Church,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.    If  by  it  is 
3-^ieant  that  the  State  shall  not  have  power  to  review  the  de- 
c^isions  of  the  Church  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction,  the  amendment  would  carry  us  back  to  the 
iddle  ages.     If,  again,  the  State  is  and  must  be  the  final  and 
preme  judge  of  the  "  sphere  "  of  "both,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  one  is  to  lay  out  the  boundaries  of  Church  and  State  so 
that  they  shall  be  "forever  separate  and  distinct ;"  except  upon 
papal  theory  that  the  State  shall  be  final  judge  for  the  laity, 
the  Church  do  as  it  will  with  the  cleric.     But  it  is  hardly 
»e  supposed  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  proposed  amend- 
nt,     And  if  it  be  neither  of  these,  it  must  mean  just  what 
>v^     Jiave  now,  a  Church  free  to  adopt  its  own  constitution,  but  . 
*verable,  like  any  other  offender,  before  the  bar  of  civil  jus- 
when  it  transgresses  the  voluntarily  assigned  and  accepted 
its  of  its  authority. 
^So  one  can  deny  that  the  study  of  this  question  is  of  the 
utl*^^iost  importance  to  constitutional  Churches.    Mr.  Gladstone 
;,  in  one  of  his  late  Essays,  that  "  in  every  religious  body, 
VVxtliout  exception,  there  forms  a  special  tradition,  which,  with- 
^^t:  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those  who  love  truth, 
aF>ses  and  glides  away  from  the  facts  of  history."     The  tend- 
^^cry  is  constantly  to  put  forward  that  tradition  as  if  it  were 
*^W.     It  has  happened  to  some  of  us  to  hear  in  an  ecclesiastical 
Assembly  the  bold  assertion  made,  "  I  shall  vote  to  suspend  this 
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man  from  the  ministry,  not  because  he  has  violated  the  law 
polity  of  his  Church,  but  because  he  has  disregarded  her  cu 
toms;"and  suspended  he  was.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  our  church  courts,  with  such  loose  notions  of  their  powe 
over  the  civil  rights  of  their  members,  should  be  called  so  oftc 
to  defend  themselves  before  the  tribunals  of  the  State.    TIb. 
Church  constitution  is  a  compact,  a  contract,  a  written  an. 
definite  agreement  between  the  general  body  and  each  individ- 
ual member.     To  the  enforcement  of  that  contract,  and  its  itrm— 
violability,  the  State  stands  pledged,  as  to  the  enforcement  of 
all  other  contracts  and  agreements  involving  civil  rights.  Were 
it   otherwise,  constitutional    Churches  would   cease  to  exist* 
There  being  no  power  to  enforce  their  original  compact,  it 
would  endure  no  longer  than  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies 
should  see  fit  to  observe  it    Without  this  resort  to  the  judgr- 
ment  of  the  civil  court  to  review,  and  to  the  civil  arm  to  en- 
force their  decisions,  but  two  forms  of  Church  government 
would  survive :  the  Roman,  based  upon  absolute  submission  ; 
and  the  Independent,  knowing  no  law  but  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority for  the  present  hour.  H.  D.  Jenkins. 
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IIvev/daTixoS  and  its  opposites, 

IN  THE  GREEK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

vevfiariitdsy  belonging  to  that  class  of  adjectival  derivatives  which  "  signifies 

daily  the  essential  quality — the  body  or  class  to  which  a  person  belongs," 

esses,  primarily,  determined  by,  or  belonging  to  the  7tvevpta.     It  might 

ct  each  and  every  one  of  the  various  senses  through  which  its  primitive 

and  thus  might  express  belonging  to,  or  determined  by,  the  wind,  the 

th,  the  breath  as  sign  of  life,  the  purely  physical  life,  the  human  spirit, 

irhuman  spirit,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.     In  its  classical  usage — which  is  not  a 

frequent  one,  and  which  begins  with  Aristotle — it  seems  to  be  derived 

nvevfiia,  only  in  the  three  senses  of  wind,  breath,  and  soul, — in  this  last 

s.«  appearing  as  the  contrast  of  aoDjiarixoi.  But  when  adopted  into  Christ- 

^jreek,  it  felt  that  ennobling  breath  that  transfigured  and  glorified  so  many  of 

swords  of  the  old  language.    IIvEvjua,  to  the  Christian  ear,  suggested  some- 

,£  far  higher  than  even  the  highest  element  of  man's  composition ;  and 

v\iarixo%  passed  immediately,  not  only  out  of  that  lower  sphere  wherein 

ght  deal  with  the  forces  of  material  nature,  but  also  out  of  the  higher  sphere 

"hich  it  dealt  with  the,  height  of  human  nature,  into  something  still  higher 

beyond.     Thus,  of  the  twenty-five  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs  in 

itfew  Testament,  in  no  single  case  does  it  sink  even  as  low  in  its  reference  as 

liuman  spirit ;  and  in  twenty-four  of  them  is  derived  from  7tv€Vf4a,  the  Holy 

st.     In  this  sense  of  belonging  to,  or  determined  by,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 

Testament  usage  is  uniform  with  the  one  single  exception  of  Eph.  vi.  12, 

^^^     re  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  higher  though  fallen  superhuman  intelligences. 

**^  appropriate  translation  for  it  in  each  case  is  spirit-given,  or  spirit-led,  or 

^V^trit-determined.     Occupying  so  noble  a  position  it  appears  as  the  constant 

*-°t\trast  to  a  family  of  vocables  which,  as  the  biblical  terms  descriptive  of 

humanity,  must  be  of  abounding  interest  for  all.   Thus  we  find  it  in  Rom.  xv.  27 

^nd  1  Cor.  ix.  11,  in  contrast  with  Gapxix6$y  in  Rom.  vii.  14,  and  1  Cor.  Hi.  1 

>rith  GaptcivoSj  and  in  1  Cor.  ii.  15,  xv.  44  and  46,  with  tyvxtxoS.    Let  us  in-. 

^uire  into  the  meaning  of  these  synonyms. 

2apxixd$y  though  not  invented  for,  yet  first  comes  into  common  use  in, 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  found  only  once  in  the  classics  (Aristotle,  Hist. 
Anim.  x.  2),  and  only  once,  and  then  not  undisputed,  in  the  LXX  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  8).  In  the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading  in  eight  cases,  Rom.  xv.  27  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3  bis,  4 ;  ix.  11 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12,  x. 
4;  1  Peter  ii.  11.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  adjectival  derivatives  with 
itvev}iaTix6s,  and  hence  denotes  either  belonging  to  or  determined  by  odpg  ; 
10  (561) 
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/.  e.,flcshish,  ox  fleshly.    Seeing  that  adpB,  is  the  standing  New  Testament 
ignation  of  what  is  human,  especially  when  the  implication  of  weakness,  ekh>  «• 
physical  or  moral,  is  present,  its  derivative  GapxixoS  quite  naturally  subten*-^ 
the  senses  "  human,"  "  weak,"  "  impure."    Thus,  in  Rom.  xv.  27,  and  1  Cor.  fi- 
11,  the  word  seems  used  without  implication  of  any  kind,  expressing  simpr. 
that  which  is  "  human,"  needed  for  men  as  men  are  at  present  constituted. 
2  Cor.  i.  12,  x.  4,  the  accessory  idea  of  weakness  is  made  prominent.    And 
1  Peter  ii.  n,  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  4,  the  still  further  idea  of  impurity  is  forced  to 
front.     The  word  is  thus  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  the  common  phrase 
(fapxd,  and  to  pass  through  under  the  same  variety  of  meaning. 

Its  cognate,  GtxpxivoS,  is  very  different  both  in  origin  and  history.    While 
(TaoHiHo?  is  found  only  once  in  the  Greek  classics,  Gapxivo*  is  an  exceed 
ingly  common  word  among  the  early  Greek  writers ;  but  to  offset  this,  it  occurs 
but  once  in  the  received  text  of  the  New  Testament  (2  Cor.  iii.  3).     MS.  ai- 
thority,  however,  forces  us  to  restore  it  in  three  other  passages,  Rom.  viL  14; 
1  Cor.  iii.  1,  and  Heb.  vii.  16.     Like  other  adjectives  of  its  class  (proparoxy- 
tones  in — ivoZ),  this  word  denotes,  primarily,  the  material  out  of  which  anything 
is  made,  describing  it  as  flesh.     And,  as  this  is  its  primary  sense,  so  it  is  the 
most  common  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  classics.     Thus,  to  give  a  single  ex- 
ample, we  find  in  Theocrit.  ///.  21,  66,  a  crdpxivo*  /^Si)»  contrasted  with  one 
made  of  gold,  upon  which,  therefore,  hunger  may  not  be  satisfied.     From  this 
primary  sense,  two  secondary  ones  sprung,  by  which  the  word  came  to  mean    . 
( 1 )  %t  fleshy,"  in  the  sense  of  abounding  in  flesh  (Polyb.  29.  2,  7  ;  Hasdrubal  was 
<prG£i  <f(ipxii'o?)9   and   (2)  "bodily,"  (as  the   adverb   in   Orig.  Sekrta  t 
Pstilmis  ii.  548). 

It  seems  that  the  word  bears  only  these  three  senses  in  Greek  writers,  and 
it  is  contended  by  a  large  number  of  commentators,  that  these  are  the  onlj 
ones  which  can  be  assumed  for  it  in  the  New  Testament.  The  sense  "  nmk 
of  flesh  °  fits  exceedingly  well  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  one  of 
the  three  is  possible  in  the  other  passages.  Fritzsche,  followed  by  Winer,  as- 
sumes a  clerical  error  in  these  passages,  and  reads  Gtxpxixo?  in  them  all  R»t 
this  is  exceedingly  high-handed.  The  MS.  authority  in  each  of  the  three  is 
simply  overwhelming,  and  cannot  be  set  aside.  And  if  GcxpxivoS  be  genuine 
in  them,  we  must  seek  a  meaning  for  it.  On  a  consideration  of  the  class  of 
derivatives  to  which  the  word  belongs,  we  find  at  least  two  analogies  by  which 
a  sense  of  **  weak  "  or  "  impure"  may  be  vindicated  for  it.  (1)  The  analogy  of 
such  words  as  adiXinxiTiro?%  which  from  signifying  **  made  of  iron,"  came  to 
mean  simply  "hard.'1  In  the  same  way  GiipxivoZ,  from  signifying  "  made  of 
flesh,"  could  come  to  mean  **  weak,"  •*  impure."  Fritzsche  objects  to  this  (Rom. 
Vol.  11..  46,  47),  that  iron  is  necessarily  hard,  but  flesh  is  not  necessarily  weak. 
And  this  would  be  a  valid  objection  if  such  a  sense  was  claimed  for  the  word  when 
used  by  classical  authors.  In  the  Pauline  usage,  however,  GapS  does  denote, 
ethically,  just  what  is  weak  and  impure,  so  that  in  the  New  Testament  this 
analogy  will  certainly  hold.  ^2)  The  analog)'  of  certain  proparoxytones  in 
— n<i>.  which  differ  scarcely  at  all  in  usage  from  oxy  tones  in — ixo»,  such  a 
ai  Sf*«yTiro>,  itimirivo^  ra.Xavnroc,  etc.  Fritzsche  admits  that  by  an- 
alogy  with  these  nothing  prevents  Gaoxiro>  passing  through  the  three  clasa- 
cal  senses  it  bears  to  a  fourth  :  imbeciilem  ft  impurum.   The  only  thing  needed 
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lo  vindicate  this,  is  a  usage  requiring  it.  Il  is  claimed  then  that  in  these 
New  Testament  passages  we  have  the  usage. 

It  being  thus  shown  that  GapxivoS  can  bear  the  senses  of  "  weak  "  and  "  im- 
>ure,"  the  question  arises,  what  distinction  exists  between  it  and  OapxixoS. 
Three  opinions  are  held :  (i)  There  is  no  distinction  (e.  g.,  Dr.  Shedd) ;  (2) 
Tacpxivo*  is  the  stronger  word  (Meyer,  Crenier);  and  (3)  adpxivoS  is  the 
reaker  word  (Delitzsch,  Lange,  Trench,  etc).  That  the  words  do  lie  very 
lose  to  one  another  is  beyond  doubt,  but  that  a  slight  distinction  can  be 
raced  by  which  GapxivoS  may  be  recognized  as  slightly  weaker  in  force  than 
TarpxixoS  seems  also  clear.  The  opposite  opinion  is  chiefly  grounded  on  the 
1  priori  supposition  that  GapxivoS,  as  the  expression  of  the  substance,  must 
>e  the  stronger.  Turning  to  the  New  Testament  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
lowever,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  a  strong  word.  In  Heb.  vii.  16,  as  designat- 
ing a  part  of  a  law  which  was  wholly  divine,  it  cannot  mean  impure,  but  only 
1  u manly  weak  ;  the  writer,  contrasting  by  this  term  a  law  which  entrusted  pro- 
>itiation  to  fleshly  (*'.  e.>  weak)  men,  with  that  which  provided  an  eternal  high- 
>riest.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  i,  odpxivoi  is  explained  by  cog  vrjnwi,  which  points 
nore  to  a  lack  than  an  active  opposition.  In  Rom.  vii.  14,  again,  unless  violence 
is  to  be  done  to  the  whole  context,  which  evidently  describes  the  Gapxivo$ 
as  a  regenerate  man,  a  weak  sense  is  most  natural.  Archbishop  Trench  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he  translates  Gapxivo* 
"  unspiritual,"  and  Gapxixo*  **  anti-spiritual ; "  and  Delitzsch,  when  be  ex- 
plains GapxivoZ  as  "  one  who  has  in  himself  the  bodily  nature  and  the  sinful 
tendency  inherited  with  it,"  and  Gapxixo*  as  "  one  whose  personal  funda- 
mental tendency  is  this  sinful  impulse  of  the  flesh." 

On  turning  now  to  tpvxixoS  we  note  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
adjectival  derivatives  with  GapxtxoZ,  and  therefore,  like  it,  denotes  the  essential 
quality,  describing  a  man,  therefore,  primarily  as  being  essentially  "psychic" 
or  "  soulish,"  as  Gapxixog  described  him  as  "  flesh ish  "  or  "  fleshly."  Like  that 
word,  also,  it  first  occurs  in  Aristotle ;  but  unlike  it,  it  became  a  very  com- 
mon word  in  the  later  classics.  Its  usage  in  the  classics  reflects  the  two  main 
senses  of  its  primitive,  tpvx^fy  and  thus  parts  into  two  streams,  expressing  what 
pertains  to  life  and  what  pertains  to  the  soul.  The  latter  of  these,  however, 
as  the  most  proper,  is,  also,  far  the  most  frequent  sense  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
thus  it  is  found  used  in  constant  antithesis  to  Gco/uarixoZ,  as  expressing  that 
which  pertains  to  the  highest  element  in  the  twofold  constitution  of  man.  So, 
frequently  in  Plutarch,  Polybius,  and  Aristotle ;  so,  also,  wherever  it  occurs  in 
LXX  (Apoc).  Its  use  thus  coincided  with,  and  was  interchangeable  with,  the 
highest  classical  sense  of  7tv€vpiarix6s. 

Thus  the  word  came  to  the  New  Testament  writers  as  the  constant  contrast 
to  GoojuarixoZ,  and  the  designation  of  that  which  pertained  to  the  highest, 
that  is,  spiritual  part  of  man ;  a  word,  therefore,  of  the  highest  honor.  It  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  six  times :  1  Cor.  xv.  44  bis,  46 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  14  ;  Jas. 
iii*  15  ;  Jude  15  ;  and  a  mere  glance  at  the  passages  evinces  the  fact  that  in  its 
passage  from  profane*  into  sacred  Greek,  the  word  has  fallen  from  its  proud 
position.  In  every  one  of  these  passages  a  very  strong  implication  of  dishonor 
clings  to  it.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  far  to  seek.  In  the  classics  the  word 
appears  as  the  constant  contrast  of  Gcojuarix6$,  a  word  lower  than  itself;  in  the 
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New  Testament  it  is  in  every  instance  either  expressly  or  impliedly  contrasted 
with  nvevpiaTixoSy  a  word  infinitely  higher  than  itself.  The  highest  that  heaihett 
philosophy  knew  was  the  soul  of  man  ;  but  revelation  had  to  set  over  agios* 
that  the  Spirit  of  God.     A  tpvxiKoS  thing,  then,  in  the  classics  was  the  very 
most  noble  ;  when  contrasted  in  the  New  Testament,  however,  with  that  whio*"1, 
was  nvtvp.aTix6*7  informed,  led,  or  given  by  the  infinite  God,  it  shrank 
nothing,  and  hid  its  face  in  shame.     The  whole  kernel  of  the  distinction  b 
tween  the  classical  and  New  Testament  use  of  the  word,  lies  in  this  fact 

But  wc  are  not  left  to  our  reasonings  to  exhibit  it ;    the  New  T 
writers  themselves  define  for  us  the  sense  in  which  they  use  the  word.    Thi 
Jude  19  explains  the  ipvxixol  as  nvevpa  pf/  exovres, — a  phrase  which 
have  but  one  meaning  ;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  as  those  who  cannot  know  the  thin 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  they  are  7CV€vpaTixcoS  (in  a  spirit-led  way)  di 
cerncd.   The  word  means,  then,  that  which  pertains  to,  or  is  led  or  determines 
by,  simple  humanity,  that  is,  usually  unregenerate  humanity  ;  and  the  fvxtx 
are,  shortly,  the  natural  men,  that  is,  the  unregenerate.     Thus  the  three 
of  the  use  of  the  word  in  1  Cor.  xv.  express  what  is  human-led,  as  distinguish' 
from  bodies  framed  by,  and  filled  with,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  point  to 
teaching  as  to  the  incomplete  sanctification  of  believers  in  this  life  given  in  R 
vii.  14 — viii.  11.     In  the  other  three  passages  where  the  word  occurs  it  has 
strongest  sense  and  expresses  briefly  and  clearly  the  idea  of  "unregenerate 
The  sense  in  which  it  is  used  is,  as  we  have  said,  directly  explained  by  t 
writer  himself  in  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  and  Jude  19,  and  is  hardly  less  clear,  we 
add,  in  Jas.  iii.   15,  a  very  instructive  passage  in  its  climax  of  predicate 
iniyeio*  drawing  the  contrast  with  what  is  avGoSev,  ipvxixof  adding,  "the- 
fore,  destitute  of  the  Spirit,"  and  daipoviGodrfS,  "  therefore,  opposed  to  t 
Spirit"  (cf.  Cremer,  p.  587). 

If  now  we  seek  the  relation  of  ipvxixo*  to  its  two  synonyms  GapxixoS 
(fdpxivoZ,  it  seems  plain  that   it   is  the  strongest  word  of  the  three, 
it  expresses  the  highest  part  of  pure  humanity  and  expresses  it  as  alien 
God,  it  points  to  the  lowest  depth  to  which  man  has  sunk.     The  first, 
also,  has  become  the  last ;  and  thus  has  dust  and  ashes  been  shown  to  be 
one  and  only  constituent  of  human  pride.     Whether  a  man  be  aapxivo&'* 
aapxixo*  or  tpvxixoS ;    however   he   be   under  human   guidance  and  o^ 
whatsoever  human  faculty  resting — he  is  alike  weak  and  sinful  and  wortta— - 
less.     Thus,  all  that  is  in  man,  his  highest  and  his  lowest,  is  alike  op; 
to  what   is  divine  in  its  origin  and  action.     Yet  there  are  degrees.    0» 
cannot    be   in   any   sense    nvtvpaxixoSy    under  the   influence  and  gu» 
ance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  if'vxixo*.    If  his  so» 
has  not  been  prevalently  moved  upon,  he  is  opposite  to  all  good ;  he  is  in 
gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity.     But  his  soul  may  be  regener- 
ated  and  yet  be  not  yet  wholly  cleansed  from  sin  ;  he  may  be  vol  the  serf-" 
ant  of  God's  law  while  still  Gapxi  the  slave  of  the  law  of  sin  (Rom.  viL  25>  —- 
Hence  he  may  still  be  even  (TapxixoZ  and  yet  not  wholly  estranged  from  th 
Holy  Ghost.    So  were  the  Corinthian  Christians  of  1  Cor.  iii.  3  and  4.  Bui  ho 
terrible  was  their  condition  and  in  what  words  of  power  does  Paul  rebuke  tha*"* 
for  daring  to  remain  in  it !     Even  he,  himself,  however,  was  GetpxiYOiifi**- 
vii.  14).     Even  he,  the  great  apostle  in  Christ  Jesus  (viii.  i),  and  haying  tl»« 
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Spirit  (viii.  i  s#.)f  was  still  of  the  flesh,  fleshy ;  and  so  long  as  the  imper- 
fectly sanctified  GapB,  clung  to  him  was  he  groaning  in  spirit,  awaiting  the  re- 
demption of  the  body.  Because  human  (crdpS)  and  so  long  as  he  carried  his 
Yjnglorified  body,  so  long  he  continued  to  bear  "  remainders  of  sin  "  clinging 
Xo  him,  and  hence  was  GapxivoS.  Wvxtxog  no  Christian  can  be ;  aapxixdt 
scarcely;  but  odpxivoS,  all  must  be  until  they,  with  renewed  soul  and  body, 
^nter  into  God's  glory. 

Drawing  just  two  conclusions  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain,  (i)  that 
xio  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  ffdpxivo?  in  Rom.  vii.  14  against 
Che  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  passage  that  Paul  is  there  detailing  the  experi- 
ence of  a  regenerate  man  ;  and  (2)  that  no  standing  ground  is  left  for  any 
trichotomistic  theories  based  on  the  opposition  throughout  the  New  Testament 
of  the  words  tpvxixoS  and  nvzv}xarixo%.  Since  one  is  derived  from  7cvev^ay 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  other  from  ij>vxty  the  human  soul,  they  are,  of 
course,  in  as  violent  opposition  as  are  God  and  un regenerate  man.  We  be- 
lieve that  to  be  vast. 

B.  K  W. 

AN  EXEGESIS  OF  EXODUS  xxxiv.  29-35. 

The  passage  in  the  Authorized  Version  gives  an  entirely  false  impression  as 
to  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  Vulgate  version  entirely  misses  the  sense. 
Accordingly  the  use  made  of  it  by  Paul,  in  2  Corinthians  hi.,  is  not  very  clear. 
The  passage  should  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

Verse  29.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  descended  from  Mount 
Sinai, — the  two  tables  of  the  testimony  being  in  the  hands  of  Moses, — when  he 
descended  from  the  mount, — Moses  not  knowing  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
shone  when  he  spake  with  Him, — (30)  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  Moses  and  behold  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  and  they  feared  to  approach 
him.  (31)  But  when  Moses  called  unto  them,  Aaron  and  all  the  princes  in  the 
congregation  returned  unto  him  and  Moses  spake  unto  them  ;  (32)  and  after- 
wards all  the  children  of  Israel  approached  and  he  gave  them  in  command- 
ment all  that  Jehovah  had  spoken  unto  him  in  Mount  Sinai,  (^y)  And  when 
Moses  had  finished  speaking  with  them,  he  put  upon  his  face  a  vail.  (34) 
And  whenever  Moses  entered  in  before  Jehovah  to  speak  with  Him,  he  used 
to  remove  the  vail  until  he  came  forth ;  and  whenever  he  came  forth  and  spake 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  which  was  commanded,  (35)  the  children  of 
Israel  used  to  see  the  face  of  Moses  that  the  skin  of  the  face  of  Moses  shone, 
and  Moses  used  to  return  the  vail  upon  his  face  until  he  entered  in  to  speak 
with  Him." 

In  verse  29  the  clauses  beginning  with  13^  and  ntDfa^»  are  circumstantial 

...  •  • 

.  * 

clauses,  indicated  in  the  latter  case  by  the  insertion  of  the  subject  before  the 
verb,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  such  clauses.     «pp  is  a  denom.  from  *pp 

=  horn.  Hence  the  Vulgate  version  renders,  cornuta  esset ;  and  accordingly 
Moses  is  represented  in  Christian  art  as  having  horns  springing  out  of  his  fore- 
head.   But  *pp  means  not  only  horn,  but  also  like  the  corresponding  word  in 

other  languages,  peak  of  a  mountain,  as  Matterhorn  (see  Isaiah  v.  1)  ;  and  also 
as  the  symbol  of  strength,  honor  and  dignity,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  3  ;  lxxxix.  25.    In 
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Hab.  iii.  x,  it  is  parallel  with  fj^j,  brightness  in  the  phrase  ■ftvj  dn31P'  re* 

T.      ...fi 

ferring  to  Jehovah  in  Theophany,  and  meaning  "  rays  of  light  from  his  hand." 

This  passage  is  a  parallel  one,  and  shows  that  the  face  of  Moses  gave  forth 

rays  as  a  centre  of  light,  just  as  the  hand  of  Jehovah  in  Theophany. 

Moses  was  unconscious  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  during  his  long  abiding  with  the  Theophany,  which  was  reflected 
from  his  face  ;  until  his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Aaron  and  the  people. 

In  verse  31  the  clause  introduced  by  fcOpll  is  a  temporal  clause  with  its 

apodosis  in  rflfljiH  and  so  in  verse  33  is  the  clause  introduced  by  )fi\]  witH 

•t-  -:- 

its  apodosis  in  Vpto\    It  is  impossible  to  render  this  latter  clause  as  the  A.V-   - 

"And  //'//  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them  he  put  a  vail  on  his  face;  ** 
without  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Hebrew  Syntax,  and  it  gives  the  reverse  &^ 
the  true  sense,  which  is  that  Moses  remained  unvailed  until  he  had  finished 
speaking  the  commands  of  Jehovah  and  then  vailed  himself. 

Verses  34  and  35  change  the  tenses  to  imperfects  in  order  to  express  tli*^ 
customary  action  of  Moses  during  the  whole  subsequent  time  of  his  leadership*  - 
The  imperfects  and  their  equivalents,  the  perfects  with  *\  consec.  are  frequents  - 
tives  and  cannot  be  rendered  as  aorists  with  the  A.  V.  without  a  violation  o*» 
grammar.     These  verses  make  it  clear  that  whenever  Moses  went  intotb.^ 
presence  of  the  Theophany  he  removed  the  vail  so  that  his  face  became  agai 
illumined,  and  he  came  forth  with  radiant  face  to  deliver  the  dfvine  message  t 
the  people,  and  then  covered  his  face  with  the  vail  during  the  whole  time  c^* 
his  ordinary  association  with  them.     The  purpose  of  the  vailing  is  not  stater^- 
in  the  text  or  context.     The  sacred  places  were  vailed  and  so  kept  from  th»  ** 
intrusion  of  persons  not  properly  qualified  and  at  unsuitable  times.    The  facr  * 
of  Moses  was,  however,  unvailed  when  he  came  fresh  from  the  presence 
Jehovah,  and  only  vailed  after  the  delivery  of  the  command,  and  the  pcop 
had  seen  it.     There  must  be  another  reason  for  the  vailing.    It  was,  probabl 
in  order  that  the  glory  might  not  become  too  familiar  to  them,  and  that 
sight  of  it  might  be  reserved  to  the  most  solemn  occasions.    Still  further,  it 
that  they  might  not  observe  the  fading  away  of  this  glory,  for  it  was  transie! 
and  not  permanent  as  the  glory  of  Christ,  with  which  Paul  compares  it  in  2 
iii.     The  face  of  Moses  needed  a  new  illumination  from  the  Theophany  ev< 
time  he  addressed  the  people  from  Jehovah.    But  the  face  of  Christ  needed 
new  illumination — the  glory  abode  therein  forever.     The  face  of  Moses 
vailed  that  he  might  not  be  humiliated  and  the  people  might  not  be  discon 
or  rendered  irreverent  by  seeing  the  glory  gradually  becoming  fainter 
fainter  until  it  disappeared.  C.  A.  B. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America.  it&°- 
The  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  State  Capital  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  May  20-31,  1880,  appears  to  have  been  most  fortunate  not  only  in  the 
place  of.its  meeting,  and  in  its  most  auspicious  civic  surroundings,  but  also  in 
its  organization,  and  in  the  spirit  which  characterized  all  its  proceedings.  I& 
Moderator,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Paxton,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Ne» 
York  City,  received  the  unusual  honor  of  an  election  by •  acclamation,  and 
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» 
abundantly  justified  the  distinction  by  the  dignity,  courtesy,  and  ability  with 

which  he  presided  over  its  deliberations.  Its  work  was  done  with  unusual  ex- 
pedition, yet  apparently  without  prejudice  to  care  and  thoroughness.  The 
Standing  and  Special  Committees  matured  and  presented  their  work  so  well  as 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  Assembly,  and  with  hardly  a  noticeable 
exception  won  the  support  of  the  body  to  their  recommendations.  Few  com- 
plicated or  vexed  questions  presented  themselves  in  such  uncompromising 
form  as  to  summon  the  Assembly  to  immediate  deliberation  and  decision. 

We  propose  nothing  more  in  this  department  of  the  Review  than  to  direct 
attention  briefly  to  some  of  the  characteristic  acts  and  utterances  of  the  session. 
27ie  permanent  work  of  the  Church  through  its  Boards  and  Institutions  occu- 
pied, as  usual,  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  Assembly.  The  Boards  were  able 
to  report,  generally,  an  advance  in  the  number  of  contributing  churches ;  and 
without  exception  an  increase  in  the  amount  received  from  the  churches  for 
cqrrent  work.  The  aggregate  gain  of  this  year  upon  the  last,  so  far  as  we  have 
the  data  for  an  estimate,  is  at  least  $220,000.  The  relief  to  the  Foreign  Board 
is  especially  large  and  gratifying ;  and  the  significant  fact  in  the  year's  experi- 
ence is  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  transmitted  from  the  churches 
came  through  the  channels  of  the  Women's  Boards.  And  yet  too  many  thou- 
sands of  our  churches  give  no  visible  sign  that  they  make  the  work  of  the 
Church  practically  and  in  detail  their  own. 

So  far  as  the  Assembly  is  concerned,  the  Boards  had  rest  this  year  from  the 
strictures  that  have  become  a  part  almost  of  the  annual  experience  of  some  of 
them.  The  investigation  of  the  delicate  and  complicated  relations  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions  to  the  functions  and  rights  of  the  Presbyteries,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Special  Committee,  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  at  the  same  time 
of  their  vigilance  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  of  their  deep 
and  broad  sympathy  with  home  evangelization.  The  Committee  on  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education,  first  appointed  in  1877,  was  again  continued. 
The  work  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  this  Board  is  evidently  done  with 
increasing  vigilance  and  care,  at  least  by  the  Board  and  the  educational  institu- 
tions, so  that  the  new  urgency  called  for  in  this  respect  addresses  itself  very 
properly  rather  to  the  Presbyteries,  from  whose  hasty  and  over-indulgent 
action  evil  is  now  most  likely  to  arise.  While  new  precautions  are  added  this 
year  also,  to  guard  the  quality  of  the  young  men  whom  the  Church  through  its 
Board  aids  toward  the  ministry,  the  signs  of  the  times  direct  anxious  attention 
toward  another  group  of  facts,  viz  :  the  present  failure  of  the  churches  to  sup- 
ply young  men  enough  to  meet  the  annual  demands  of  the  old  fields,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fields  that  are  opening  at  home  and  abroad ;  and,  added  to  this, 
the  decreasing  number  of  young  men  in  the  Church  who  can  be  discovered  to 
have  the  ministry  in  view. 

The  seminaries  report  a  diminution  in  the  number  attending  and  the  num- 
ber completing  their  course  this  year,  of  about  twenty-five  in  each  case  (510  as 
against  534,  and  135  as  against  161).  The  seminaries  generally  report  prog- 
ress in  equipment  and  organization.  The  Assembly  finds  occasion  to  empha- 
size particularly  the  needs  and  claims  of  San  Francisco,  Dubuque,  Biddle,  and 
Lincoln.  All  dissuasion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Assembly,  in  view 
of  the  ominous  tendency  and  seductive  influence  of  "  acknowledged  religious 
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teachers,  holding  high  positions  in  Christian  institutions  in  Europe/-  addresses 
a  two-fold  appeal  to  the  Professors  and  Directors  of  the  seminaries:  to  insist 
fully  and  emphatically  upon  the  integrity,  inspiration,  and  authority  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  to  expose  and  denounce  all  fallacies  and  heresies  relating  to  it; 
and  to  see  to  it  that  all  students  may  be  annually  tested  in  regard  to  their  famili- 
arity with  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
officers  of  these  institutions  will  be  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
Church  in  such  way  as  to  show  that  they  have  these  sacred  interests  thoroughly 
at  heart,  and  that  they  are  alive  to  the  perils  of  the  times.  That  would  be  an 
evil  day  in  which  the  seminaries  could  not  fearlessly  meet  such  a  call  as  that 
made  by  the  Assembly. 

Special  Committees  Reporting  or  Appointed.  The  Committee  appointed  in 
1878  "to  consider  whether  any  changes,  amendments,  or  additions  should  he 
made  in  our  present  Form  of  Government  and  Book  of  Discipline,  and  if  so, 
what  ?  "  submitted  in  printed  form  a  Revised  Book  of  Discipline.  This  report 
the  Assembly  recommitted,  directing  the  Committee  to  complete  their  work 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  Provision  was  also  made  for  print- 
ing the  proposed  Book  and  sending  copies  to  every  minister  and  session  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church.  Therefore,  while  the  Report  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee,  with  an  unlimited  possibility  of  modification,  the  assumption  is 
that  it  will  be  modified  only  in  conforming  it  and  the  Revised  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, that  is  to  be,  each  to  the  other.  The  Assembly  not  only  opens  the  way 
for,  but  seems  to  solicit,*  such  discussion  as  may  provisionally  aid  the  Commit- 
tee in  completing  their  work,  and  contribute  to  the  maturer  and  wiser  action  of 
the  Church  eventually.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  indicated  these  fire 
as  the  principal  changes  proposed  in  the  system  of  discipline  :  1.  Making  the 
court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  an  elder  the  Presbytery.  2.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  chapter  relating  to  <?ases  without  process,  in  which,  under  cer- 
tain stringent  limitations,  a  demission  of  the  ministry  and  of  Church  member- 
ship is  permitted.  3.  Limiting  complaints  to  matters  not  judicial.  4.  Ad* 
mining  the  courts  below  to  sit  in  judgment  in  the  trial  .of  an  appeal.  5. 
Making  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  judicial  commission.  (See  GtntriL 
Assembly  Journal^  May  26th).  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  pages  of  our  RBViwr 
will  hereafter  bear  full  testimony  to  the  interest  of  our  contributors  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  1879  on  "the  re-organization  of  the  Synods  of 
the  Church,  their  reduction  in  numbers,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  powers" 
made  a  report,  the  recommendations  of  which  were  substantially  adopted  bjr 
the  Assembly.  Three  overtures  are  sent  down  for  the  action  of  the  Presbyteries, 
to  wit :  I.  Shall  Chap,  xi.,  Sec.  1,  of  the  Form  of  Government  be  amended,  so 
that  the  whole  section  shall  read :  "As  a  Presbytery  is  a  convention  of  the 
bishops  and  elders  within  a  certain  district,  so  a  Synod  is  a  convention  of  the 
bishops  and  elders  within  a  larger  district,  including  at  least  three  Presbyteries. 
The  Synod  may  be  composed,  at  its  own  option,  with  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  Presbyteries,  either  of  all  the  bishops  and  an  elder  from  each  con- 
gregation in  its  district,  with  the  same  modifications  as  in  the  Presbytery,  or  of 
equal  delegations  of  bishops  and  elders,  elected  by  the  Presbyteries  on  abasisaBd 
in  a  ratio  determined  in  like  manner  by  the  Synod  itself  and  its  Presbyteries. 
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II.  Shall  Chap.  xi„  Sec.  4,  of  the  Form  of  Government  be  amended, 
so  that  the  section  shall  read  :  "  The  Synod  has  power  to  receive  and  issue  all 
appeals  regularly  brought  up  from  the  Presbyteries ;  to  decide  all  references 
made  to  them ;  its  decisions  on  appeals,  complaints,  and  references,  which  do 
not  affect  the  doctrine  or  constitution  of  the  Church,  being  final ;  to  review  the 
records  of  Presbyteries,  etc." 

III.  Shall  the  first  clause  of  Chap.  xiL,  Sec.  4,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  : 
"The  General  Assembly  shall  receive  and  issue  all  appeals,  complaints,  and 
references,  that  affect  the  doctrine  or  constitution  of  the  Church,  which  may  be 
regularly  brought  before  them  from  the  inferior  judicatories." 

These  overtures,  it  will  be  observed,  look  in  part  to  the  increased  dignity 
and  influence  of  tk-  S>  nods,  while  designed  in  part  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
Assembly.  The  same  end  is  contemplated  in  a  further  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  which  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  takes  effect  at  once,  irre- 
spective of  the  fate  of  the  overtures.  It  is  embodied  in  the  Resolution  :  That 
the  Boards  of  the  Church  be  directed  to  make  annually,  to  each  of  the  Synods, 
detailed  reports  of  their  work  within  its  bounds,  and  that  each  Synod  carefully 
considering  its  own  conditions  and  wants,  be  directed  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  any  suggestions  or  propositions  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Boards  within  its  bounds,  as  may  seem  to  it  wise ;  and  that  these  suggestions  or 
propositions  be  referred  by  the  General  Assembly  to  its  Standing  Committees 
on  the  Boards.  Whatever  may  be*  proposed  by  the  new  Special  Commitee  to 
next  year's  Assembly,  one  result  of  this  recent  action  should  be  to  reduce  fric- 
tion and  remove  misunderstanding  between  some  Of  the  Boards  of  the  Church 
and  the  Presbyteries.  Future  Standing  Committees  will  also  have  a  more  solid 
basis  for  their  recommendations,  the  Synods  as  well  as  the  Boards  supplying 
valuable  material. 

The  scheme  which  the  Committee  reported  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Synods 
is  held  as  contingent  upon  the  favorable  action  of  the  Presbyteries  on  the  over- 
tures sent  down.  The  Committee  is  continued  with  instructions  to  mature  its 
further  report  in  conformity  to  this  intervening  Presbyterial  action. 

The  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  duties  of  this  Christian  nation  to  the  In- 
dian question  were  earnestly  discussed,  and  an  able  and  representative  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  urge  upon  the  National  Government  right  action  in 
this  behalf. 

The  question  of  a  Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance,  which  had  been 
raised  by  an  overture  from  one  of  the  Presbyteries,  was  wisely  referred  to  a 
Special  Committee  to  report  next  year.  Decision  in  such  a  matter  should  not 
be  hasty.  Right  attitude,  influence,  and  action  in  regard  to  temperance,  Sab- 
bath observance,  amusements,  worldliness,  and  slavery  in  its  time,  are  doubt- 
less important.  But  whether  the  Church  should  permanently  and  specially  or- 
ganize itself  with  reference  to  such  interests,  complex,  having  their  secular, 
social,  and  political  ramifications,  with  their  shifting  phases,  their  local  varia- 
tions and  manifold  entanglements,  will  be  gravely  questioned  by  many. 

Judicial  and  General  Action.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  Assembly  were 
called  abundantly  into  exercise  in  settling  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeal  or 
complaint,  or  in  the  review  of  Synodical  Records ;  and  quite  the  usual  number 
of  decisions  was  asked  and  rendered  in  regard  to  questions  of  order  and  polity. 
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In  the  New  Jersey  case,  which  occupied  much  more  time  in  the  Assembly 
than  any  other  matter  of  this  sort,  we  cannot  regard  the  result  (however  correct  ^^J 

in  substance)  as  reached  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  and  safest  principles  ^3 

and  precedents.     These  virtual  trials,  without  reminders  of  judicial  responsi-  ^^ 

bility,  without  consent  of  parties,  without  observance  of  carefully  prescribed  ^*  ^ 

methods  and  safeguards,  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  wisely  and  safely  multi-  ^^ 

plied.     To  make  of  a  Judicial  Committee  a  quasi  Judicial  Commission  may  ^*^fr 

now  and  then  smother  an  unpleasantness,  but  will  not  increase  confidence  in 
that  law-abiding  disposition  of  the  Church  itself,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  purity.  This  oscillation  of  the  ecclesiastical  pendu- 
lum we  cannot  deem  so  final  and  decisive  as  some  would  gladly  make  it. 

The  increasing  number  and  magnitude  of  the  questions  recently  raised  in 
the  review  of  Synodical  Records  amply  justify  the  Assembly's  decision,  that  the 
Committees  appointed  for  this  purpose  shall  hereafter  consist  of  five  members 
instead  of  two.  The  important  function  of  review  and  control,  which  has  been 
too  often  treated  as  chiefly  of  technical  value,  will  be  more  wisely  and  effect- 
ively exercised. 

We  must  forbear  reference  to  many  of  the  minor  acts  and  utterances  of  the 
Assembly,  although  by  alluding  to  them  in  detail  we  might  illustrate  its  vigil- 
ance and  carefulness  with  regard  to  many  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  coun-^ 
try  and  to  the  world,  and  its  appreciation  of  many  of  its  responsibilities  an(f: 
opportunities.     The  session  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  deep  and  salutary  influence 
in  many  ways  upon  the  life  and  work  of  our  beloved  Church.         C.  A.  A. 
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is  posthumous  work  of  the  lamented  Thomas  Murray,  son  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
^gray,  whose  fame  is  in  all  the  churches,  and  edited  by  the  accomplished  Dr.  C, 
oy,  shows  rare  insight  into  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
an  unusual  constructive  talent,  combined  with  freshness  and  originality  of  con- 
ion.     The  Church  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  an  able  and  promising  young  man 
the  ranks  of  the  very  few  in  this  country  who  are  well  trained  in  the  languages 
..  literatures  of  the  Shemitic  peoples.    These  lectures  were  prepared  for  and  de- 

V^"""*^<I  to  a  general  audience  and  not  designed  for  publication.    This  will  explain 
in  faults  in  style  and  unguarded  statements  that  would  doubtless  have  been 
cted  by  the  author  himself,  had  he  lived  to  revise  his  work  for  the  press  ;  and 
s<^  that  bright  and  entertaining  literary  gossip  and  criticism,  which  must  have  given 
5^*^a.rm  to  the  lectures,  but  seem  out  of  place  in  a  systematic  work  bearing  the  title 
"*^*is  book.    Moreover,  two  out  of  the  nine  lectures  are  devoted  to  introductory 
^-*  ters  necessary  with  a  mixed  audience,  to  secure  a  basis  for  the  special  topic  dis- 
^^sed ;  but  hardly  proportionate  or  indeed  appropriate  to  a  printed  book,  which 
^**\ald  be  complete  in  itself.    The  lectures  on  "  The  Origin  and  History  of  the 
^**^mitic  Peoples :  Importance  of  the  Study  of  their  Languages  and  Literature,"  and 
OT*  €'The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Early  Literature:  Collection  of  the 
*^brew  writings ; "  are  both  of  them  upon  subjects  vastly  more  comprehensive  than 
^e  one  subsequently  discussed,  and  would  require  volumes  for  their  successful  treat- 
ment.   The  author  could  only  in  a  brief  and  condensed  style  give  the  results  of  the 
*nost  recent  investigations,  and  his  statements  in  the  main  are  correct  and  admirable. 
It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  been  studied  for  the  most  part  in  the 
religious  and  not  the  literary  interest ;  for  the  class  of  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  Philology  and  Literature  in  connection  with  the  colleges  and  magazines, 
have  limited  their  attention  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family  and  have  been  prejudiced 
against  the  literary  styles  of  an  independent  and  widely  different  race.     One  is  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  this  course  of  lectures  was  "  among  the  first  delivered  in  this 
country  on  the  Shemitic  languages  and  literature,  on  the  purely  academic  side,"  and 
yet  doubtless  the  statement  is  very  near,  if  not  the  exact  truth.   For  these  studies  have 
been  confined  to  Theological  Seminaries  and  Rabbinical  schools,  and  a  very  few  Jewish 
rabbins  and  Christian  ministers  ;  and  while  we  do  not  believe  that  the  literary  features 
of  the  Bible  have  been  so  entirely  overlooked,  yet  the  religious  interest  has  very 
properly  predominated.    But  unfortunately  traditional  and  unscientific  views  of  the 
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Hebrew  literature  have  largely  prevailed.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Psalter.  It 
has  ever  been  the  devotional  book  of  the  synagogue  and  the  church.  It  has  been 
used  in  worship  and  expounded  as  the  divine  inspired  word,  without  regard  to  the 
human  elements  of  its  composition  and  the  literary  beauties  of  its  style.  The  writers 
have  been  regarded  as  prophets  and  sacred  persons,  inspired  of  God  to  teach  and  j 

guide  in  devotion,  rather  than  as  poets,  composers  of  lyric,  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry  in  artistic  styles.  And  strangely  enough  this  neglect  of  the  external  forms 
has  been  associated  with  extreme  views  of  the  inspiration  of  word,  letter,  and  accent. 
And  yet  it  would  seem  most  appropriate  to  a  divine  thought,  that  it  should  be  clothed  ^ 

in  the  perfection  of  human  speech,  with  all  the  graces  of  style  and  poetic  embellish- 
ment that  the  chosen  languages  could  produce.     And  this  is  truly  the  case.     Our         ^ 

author  is  not  too  enthusiastic  with  regard  to  the  poetic  beauties  of  the  Hebrew  Script-        . ^ 

ures ;  Shemitic  scholars  are  only  beginning  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  merit,  not       ,»^ 
only  as  regards  thought  and  emotion,  but  also  as  regards  form.     Indeed,  our  author     -*c 
has  strangely  omitted  to  discuss  those  beauties  of  form  which  can  be  discerned  in 
the  great  variety  of  parallelisms,  both  of  the  lines  and  strophes,  and  of  that  almost 
infinite  variety  of  combination  and  arrangement  of  members  of  greater  or  lesser 
length  and  number,  and  of  that  wonderful  music  of  the  sentences  produced  by  the 
varied  changes  of  the  tone,  regulating  the  movement  of  the  lines  and  strophes  and  the: 
measures  of  the  poems.    The  author  is  to  be  praised  for  his  vindication  of  the  epic 
and  dramatic  elements  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  cannot  be  denied  in  view  of  the  epic 
power  of  such  a  poet  as  Asaph  and  such  masterpieces  of  dramatic  composition 
the  book  of  Job,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  not  to  speak  of  the  dramatic  element 
the  Song  of  Deborah,    Psalm  xxiv.  and  even  Psalm  ii.    To  discriminate  the  vari< 
forms  of  Hebrew  poetic  literature,  to  trace  the  historic  development  of  the  art  ii 
relation  to  the  poetry  of  other  ancient  nations,  is  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  am 
profitable  fields  of  investigation  for  the  Biblical  student.    The  Psalter  is  the  hymn 
book  of  Israel  and  the  Church  ;  it  is  the  product  of  centuries  of  holy  and  inspired— ^ 
emotion  and  experience.     According  to  the  titles,  it  contains  a  prayer  of  Moses  (1 
xc),  and  a  song  of  the  captivity  (Ps.  exxxvii.);  whether  there  are  psalms  earlier  tl 
Moses,  in  the  collection,  or  so  late  as  the  Maccabean  period,  or  even  later,  has 
ever  and  is  still  disputed.    Our  author  leaves  the  question  of  Maccabean  Psalms  un- 
decided, being  inclined  to  oppose  it.     In  the  main  he  is  conservative  in  his  view  o/ 
particular  psalms.    While  rightly  contending  that  the  titles  are  from  the  editor,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  inspired  text,  he  yet  respects  them  in  their  weight  of  tradition*/ 
evidence.     The  ^  of  the  author,  however,  he  interprets   as  rather  assigning  the 

Psalm  to  some  collection  of  Psalms  that  bore  his  name,  such  as  a  collection  o( 
"  The  devotional  songs  of  David  "  ;  "  Songs  of  the  sons  of  Korah,"  and  "  Songs  of 
Asaph." 

The  five  books  of  the  Psalter  he  explains  one  by  one,  as  all  collected  subsequent 
to  the  exile — the  first  by  some  priest  of  the  second  temple  soon  after  the  earliest  re- 
turn under  Zerubbabel ;  the  second  and  third  books  by  Nehemiah ;  the  fourth  book 
by  some  scholar  fifty  years  later,  to  meet  a  want  for  liturgical  chorals;  "finaOjt 
toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Temple  board  who  had  been  charged 
with  gathering,  editing,  and  regulating  the  sacred  books  used  in  service/'  took  the 
lour  books,  added  the  fifth  book,  and  gave  the  whole  collection  an  introduction  in 
Ps.  i.  and  a  doxology  in  Ps.  cl.    This  explanation  of  the  collection  we  cannot  ac- 
cept, for  there  is  no  such  distinction  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  as  this  view 
implies.    The  division  into  five  books  is  purely  artificial  to  make  it  conform  to  tb 
five  books  of  the  Thorah,  and  is  not  a  natural  growth.     The  last  Psalm  of  the  fowl 
book  and  the  first  of  the  fifth  book  belong  closely  together,  and  the  fourth  and  fif 
books  really  constitute  but  one  book,  a  collection  of  groups  of  Psalms.    The  first  i 
second  books  likewise  stand  apart  by  themselves  as  a  collection.     It  is  difficult 
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ee  why  the  temple  choirs  should  wait  till  after  the  exile  for  an  authorized  collection 
f  Hymns,  or  Psalter.  The  times  of  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Hezekiah  seem  to 
e  more  appropriate  for  this  than  the  times  of  the  second  temple,  and  if  an  authorized 
iltecrtion  were  made  for  the  first  temple,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  it  would 
ive  been  displaced  by  an  entirely  new  collection  made  in  the  times  of  the  second 
mj>le,  and  collections  made  on  the  basis  of  older  ones,  such  as  those  of  David, 
,  and  the  sons  of  Korah,  would  have  some  principles  of  selection  that  could 
ly  detected.  In  conclusion  we  would  recommend  this  little  book  to  the 
:neral  public  as  stimulating  and  instructive,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  in 
-Uing-  attention  to  the  exceeding  beauty  and  richness  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

C.  A.  B.    • 

ntar  zum  Buche  des  Propheten  Jeremias.     Von  Dr.  Anton  Scholz,  Pro- 
oran  der  kgl.  Universitat  Wilrzburg.     8vo.     pp.  609.     [B.  Westermann  &  Co., 
York.]     Wurzburg:  1880. 


Several  commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Jeremiah  have  appeared  of  late  years, 
P*"esenting  various  shades  of  belief  or  unbelief,  and  distinct  critical  schools, 
ft&  »*"*££  from  Hitzig  and  Graf  on  the  one  hand,  to  Neumann  and  Keil  on  the  other. 
J^     **-l~*is  is  the  first  German  commentary  upon  this  book  from  a  Roman  Catholic 

^Pon  the  vexed  question  of  the  text  of  Jeremiah,  Dr.  Scholz  adheres  substantially 
^^     opinions  advanced  in  1875  in  his  special  treatise  upon  the  Masoretic  text  and 
X  version  of  this  book.    He  maintains  that  the  Greek  translation  represents 
Mely  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  it  was  made,  rendering  it  word-for-word 
E*ch  in  its  due  order,  preserving  all  the  Hebraisms  and  omitting  nothing,  not 
^  superfluous  pronoun  nor  the  vav  of  the  apodosis.    The  numerous  discrepan- 
*5tween  the  two  texts  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  fault  of  the  translator,  but 
**«  to  the  multitude  of  glosses  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  attached 
«      book  so  much  used  and  so  highly  prized.    These  are  of  the  most  diverse  de- 
-  ^^ion,  sometimes  trifling  and  unimportant,  sometimes  embodying  formal  attempts 
^^^^rpretation  or  rhetorical  amplification  ;  as  a  notable  instance  of  this  last  sort 
1    ^T>ecifies  xxxiii.  14-26.    His  general  canon  of  criticism  is  that  every  word,  clause,  or 
^^^-^rice  in  the  one  text,  which  is  not  found  likewise  in  the  other,  is  to  be  eliminated 
^  spurious  addition,  unless  there  are  stringent  reasons  why  it  should  be  retained. 
*"  *^  text  of  the  LXX  as  the  briefer,  is  accordingly,  in  his  judgment,  in  much  the 
"^Uer  state  of  preservation,  although  he  does  not  accept  Grafs  estimate  that  there 
^t  2,700  words  in  the  Hebrew,  which  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  Greek,  nor  that  of 
Others  that  the  differences  amount  to  one-eighth  of  the  entire  book.    The  deteriora- 
tion of  the  text  in  the  manner  described  not  being  limited  to  the  period  since  the 
translation  was  made,  but  beginning  soon  after  the  time  of  the  prophet,  not  a  few 
interpolations  are  detected  even  in  passages  where  both  texts  agree. 

As  a  result,  Dr.  S.  alleges  that  all  the  censures  passed  upon  Jeremiah's  style  as 
diffuse  and  repetitious,  and  upon  his  diction  as  defaced  by  Chaldaeisms,  have  been 
occasioned  by  these  interpolations.  In  the  genuine  text,  on  the  contrary,  his  lan- 
gauge  is  marked  by  brevity  and  conciseness,  and  gives  evidence  of  careful  elabora- 
tion. His  Hebrew  is  pure,  and  the  poetic  parallelisms  are  admirably  preserved  and 
balanced.  The  distinction  observable  between  the  style  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the 
historical  passages  of  the  book,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  Baruch,  who  was  Jere- 
miah's amanuensis  in  the  former,  was  himself  the  author  of  the  latter ;  a  conclusion 
which  he  thinks  to  be  further  fortified  by  a  comparison  of  the  historical  passages  of 
this  book  with  the  books  of  Kings,  which  he  ascribes  to  Jeremiah.  And  here  an 
original  argument  is  constBucted  in  defence  of  the  deutero-canonical  books  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  especially  the  additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel. 
These  additions,  resting  upon  ecclesiastical  tradition,  are,  he  urges,  less  in  absolute 
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amount  than  the  additions  which  tradition  has  incorporated  in  the  Masoretic  text* 
of  Jeremiah,  and  which  Protestants  unhesitatingly  accept.  He  also  fancies  that  st 
confirmation  of  the  legend  in  2  Mace.  ii.  4  ff.  is  to  be  found  in  Jer.  iii.  16,  cou 
with  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  mention  is  made  of  the  ark,  not  even  in  the  minut* 
specifications  of  the  sack  of  the  temple,  Jer.  Hi.  17  ff. 

Instead  of  the  disorder  and  lack  of  arrangement,  of  which  critics  have  so  fre-s 
quently  complained,  Dr.  S.  contends  that  this  book,  which  was  committed  to  writing 
under  the  prophet's  own  direction  shortly  before  his  death,  is  constructed  upon  s. 
remarkably  symmetrical  and  even  somewhat  artificial  plan.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.,  which  \m 
the  LXX  stand  immediately  after  xxv.  13,  were  in  the  Masoretic  text  transferrer 
to  the  end  of  the  book  as  less  suited  to  edification.  But  the  judgment  on  Israel  ano 
that  upon  the  Gentiles,  Dr.  S.  argues,  as  component  parts  of  the  same  divine  wo 
properly  belong  together  and  should  not  be  sundered.  Adopting,  therefore,  th» 
order  of  the  LXX,  he  finds  in  Jeremiah,  as  he  does  likewise  in  Isaiah  and  EzekieK 
six  main  sections,  viz. :  ch.  i.-x. ;  ch.  xi.-xx.  ;  ch.  xxi.-xxiv ;  xxv.  1-14,  with  ch.  xlvL— 
li. ;  xxv.  1 5 —  xxxiii. ;  ch.  xxxiv. — xliv.  Chaps,  xlv.  and  lii.  are  appendices,  th 
former  addressed  to  Baruch,  the  latter  coinciding  with  the  conclusion  of  the  2» 
book  of  Kings.  Jeremiah  records  the  internal  history  of  the  destruction  of  J 
lem,  as  Kings  its  external  history  ;  they  significantly  end  alike  in  an  identical  red 
of  the  same  catastrophe.  Each  of  the  above-named  sections  is  subdivided  into  t 
discourses.  The  first  decade  and  the  fourth  announce  the  judgment  upon  t 
world.  The  second  and  third  unfold  its  causes.  The  fifth  recapitulates  the 
ing,  defends  them  against  the  utterances  of  false  prophets,  and  sets  forth  the  pro 
ises  of  the  Messianic  future.  The  sixth  and  last  contains  discourses  delivered  aft 
the  previous  threaten ings  had  begun  to  enter  upon  their  accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  freedom  which  Dr.  S.  allows  himself  in  dealing  with  the  I 
in  detail,  he  is  the  sturdy  defender  of  the  genuineness  of  every  discourse  which  tVie 
book  contains,  particularly  ofch.  x.  and  chs.  1.,  li.,  and  he  insists  upon  the  unambi^w 
uous    testimony  thus  rendered  to   Isaiah's  authorship  of  those    passages  in  his 
writings  which  modern  rationalistic  criticism  has  so  vehemently  disputed.    Dr.  Si 
also  reconciles,  by  a  computation  of  his  own,  the  chronology  of  Jer.  xxv.  i.  with  Daa. 
i.  1  and  ii.  1,  and  discovers  a  two-fold  mode  of  reckoning  the  years  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  in  the  last  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  ver.  12,  computing  them  from  the  fall 
of  Nineveh,  and  ver.  29,  from  the  battle  of  Carchemish  a  year  later.     He  identifies 
the  seventy  years  of  Isa.  xxiii.  17  with  those  of  Jeremiah's  prediction,  xxv.  11,  U, 
and  both  with  the  period  from  the  victory  at  Carchemish  to  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon by  Cyrus.     The  reality  of  Nebuchednezzar's  conquest  of  Egypt,  predicted  both 
by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  explicit  historical  testimony, 
has  been  denied  by  the  whole  race  of  sceptics  from  the  days  of  Jerome  to  the  present 
time,  he  regards  as  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  terra-cotta  fragment  lately  discovered 
in  the  British  Museum  and  published  by  Wiedemann  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  aegy}' 
tischc  Sprache  und  Alterthumskunde  for  1878,  which  speaks  of  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
expedition  against  Egypt  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.     This  makes  it  not  improbable 
that  the  twenty-seventh  year  found  in  the  present  text  of  the  Seder  Olam  is  a  simple 
error  of  transcription.    This  fresh  date  leaves  eight  or  nine  years  in  Nebuchadnef- 
zar's  life  unaccounted  for ;  and  in  this  interval  Dr.  S.  is  disposed  to  place  the  sew 
times  or  years  of  his  insanity,  Dan.  iv.  25.     In  Jer.  xlix.  7  ff.  Jeremiah  is  regarde 
as  the  original  and  Obadiah  the  imitator.    Jeremiah's  abundant  citations  from 
allusions  to  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah  are  not  attributed  to  any  poverty  of  concr 
tion,  nor  to  his  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  than  with  other  boob 
Scripture,  but  to  the  fact  that  these  prophecies  of  a  former  age  were  now  on 
point  of  accomplishment,  and  Jeremiah  would  recall  them  to  the  minds  of  his  he? 
and  re-enact  them.  W.  H. 
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Die  Weissagungen  Hose  as,  bis  zur  ersten  assyrischen  Deportation  (i.-vi.  3)  erlautert 
von  Klas  August  Reinhold  T8ttermann.  Leipzig :  M.  Sch&fer,  1880.  8vo,  pp. 
131.     [B.  W.  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

The  author,  who  is  a  pupil  of  Delitzsch,  regards  the  marriage  of  Hosea,  ch.  i.,  not 
is  a  literal  transaction  nor  as  transacted  in  vision,  but  as  a  parable  propounded  by 
he  prophet.  The  wife  represents  the  ten  tribes  ;  in  regard  to  the  children  he  pro- 
pounds the  novel  idea  that  they  severally  represent  Israel  under  the  three  aspects  of 
1  kingdom,  a  church,  and  a  nationality,  and  thus  exhibit  three  advancing  stages  of 
ts  doom.  These  ideas,  repeated  in  successive  sections  of  growing  amplitude  and 
ntensity,  constitute  the  staple  of  this  prophecy. 

The  twofold  reckoning  in  the  title,  Hos.  i.  1,  first  by  kings  of  Judah,  then  of 
srael,  answers  in  inverted  order  to  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  book,  ch.  i.  ii. 
ind  iii.-xiv.,  which  are  adopted  from  Ewald  and  begin  alike  with  the  words  "  And 
he  LORD  said,"  i.  2  and  iii.  1.  Chap.  i.  is  substantially  repeated,  paragraph  by  par- 
graph,  in  ch.  ii.,  both  together  serving  as  the  introduction  to  the  chapters  that  fol- 
>w.  The  record  of  the  wife,  i.  2,  3,  .answers  to  the  description  given  of  the  people, 
i.  2-5  ;  the  three  children,  i.  4-9,  to  the  three  minatory  paragraphs  introduced  alike  by 
'  therefore,"  and  which  deal  with  the  breaking  of  the  kingdom  by  its  becoming  subject 
0  the  Assyrians,  ii.  6-8,  of  its  sacerdotal  character  by  the  interruption  of  its  worship, 
.  9-13,  and  of  its  nationality  by  their  being  carried  into  exile,  ii.  14-17 ;  and,  finally, 
he  promises,  i.  10  ff.,  are  repeated  and  enlarged,  ii.  18-23.  The  body  of  the  book 
s  thus  precisely  conformed  to  this  introduction  ;  first  the  wife,  ch.  iii.,  then  three 
enunciatory  sections,  concluding  in  each  case  with  promises,  these  sections  being 
onditioned  severally  by  three  great  calamities  symbolized  by  the  children.  The 
rst,  ch.  iv.-vi.  3,  ends  with  the  exportation  of  northern  Palestine  by  Tiglath-pileser, 

Ki.  xv.  29,  and  is  occupied  with  the  Assyrian  period  from  its  beginning  to  this 
ime.  The  second,  vi.  4-xi.  11,  embraces  the  events  from  the  time  that  Ahaz  in- 
oked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser  against  Syria  and  Israel  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eign  of  Hoshea.  The  third,  ch.  xii.-xiv.,  contemplates  the  final  catastrophe  in  the 
verthrow  of  Samaria.  The  disposition  of  the  author  to  restrict  the  language  of  the 
rophet  to  specific  historical  applications  within  the  scheme  thus  indicated  finds 
bundant  illustration  ;  as  when  i.  7  is  referred  in  defiance  of  its  express  terms  to  the 
dvantage  which  accrued  to  Ahaz  from  Assyria's  breaking  up  the  Syro-Ephraimitic 
lliance,  and  the  captivity  of  Judah  implied  in  i.  11  and  again  in  v.  14,  is  explained 
f  the  Jews  carried .  to  Damascus  by  the  Syrian  invaders  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  2 
Ihron.  xxviii.  5. 

The  name  of  the  wife,  "  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim,"  i.  3,  is  held  to  com- 
>ine  in  itself  such  a  variety  of  significations  as  to  make  it  an  epitome  of  the  entire 
rst  chapter.  "  Diblaim  "  means  fig  cakes,  and  hence  pressed  or  wilted  figs  or  bad 
gs,  Jer.,  ch.  xxiv.,  indicative  of  moral  and  religious  corruption ;  its  dual  form  may 
•e  patterned  after  Ephraim,  or  it  may  denote  the  two  branches  of  the  chosen  peo- 
•le — Judah,  good  figs,  and  Israel,  bad.  "  Gomer  "  means  completeness,  and  thus 
ortends  at  once  the  complete  destruction  of  Israel,  i.  4-9,  and  the  complete  deliv- 
rance  of  Judah,  i.  7  ;  while  a  further  meaning  yielded  by  an  Arabic  analogy,  "  col- 
action  "  sets  forth  the  gathering  together  of  Israel  and  Judah,  i.  11.  The  second 
hild  was  a  daughter,  because  the  prophet  had  in  view  Israel  as  a  church,  and  this 
elation  to  God  elsewhere  denoted  by  a  marriage,  requires  the  female  sex. 

The  interpretation  given  to  some  of  the  particulars  in  the  allegory  is  fanciful  to 
he  last  degree.  That  the  price,  iii.  2,  is  paid  in  silver  is  significant  of  purifying 
jdgments,  while  barley,  an  inferior  grainy  suggests  a  process  of  humiliation  and  re- 
luction  to  a  low  condition.  The  homer  and  half-homer  are  fifteen  ephahs,  yielding 
hus  the  same  number  as  the  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  but  the  former  denomination  is 
mployed  with  allusion  to  the  Assyrian  designation  of  the  land  of  Israel  as  "  the 
and  of  Omri  "  (Chumri),  a  like  allusion  being  found  in  "  Gomer,"  i.  3.    The  num- 
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ber  fifteen  is  made  up  of  ten  (—  the  ten  tribes)  +  2  (—  Judah  and  Israel) 

(—  Israel  as  kingdom,  church,  and  nationality,  as  severally  represented  in  the  thi 

pairs  of  deprivations,  iii.  4). 

Three  little-known  rabbinical  commentaries  have  been  carefully  compared  tl 

out,  and  one  of  them  upon  Hos.  i.-ii.  3  is  printed  in  full  in  Hebrew  and  Latin, 

pying  the  last  forty  pages.     It  might  thus  serve  as  a  convenient  manual  for  any 

are  disposed  to  familiarize  themselves  With  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 

W.  H.  G  ^ 

COMMENTAR    UBER   DIE   EVANGELIEN   DES   MARKl'S    UND   LUCAS.       Von    CARL    FrIE^R^ 

Keil,  Dr.  und  Prof,  der  Theol.    pp.  501.     Leipzig:  Dorffling  und  Franke.     ifl^^B 
(B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  New  York). 

Dr.  Keil,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  by  his  commentaries  on  the  history  ^ 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  O.  T.,  in  now  turning  his  attention  to  the  histories*  0/r 
the  N.  T.,  brings  with  him  a  reputation  which  predisposes  us  all  to  look  with    j^ 
tcrest  and  confidence  upon  his  work.   No  one  will  need  to  be  told  that  good,  homes/; 
careful  work  lies  at  the  base  of  this  new  volume  ;  Dr.  Keil's  name  is  an  earnest  of 
unobtrusive  learning  and  a  sound  conservatism  grounded  in  sober  common  sense. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  for  a  general  characterization  of  the  book  to  say  that 
the  author  deals  with  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same 
amount  of  success  with  which  he  dealt  with  the  Old.     We  find  nothing  particularty 
new  in  this  Commentary, — nothing  very  startling;  we  cannot  even  say  it  will  add 
much  to  "  the  scientific  knowledge  "  of  the  books  it  treats, — it  certainly  is  not  epoch- 
making.     But  it  is  a  sober,  honest  attempt  to  elucidate  reverently  the  two  histories 
with  which  it  deals, — carried  on  not  without  learning,  and  with  no  sparing  of  care 
or  fear  of  consequences.     As  such,  it  deserves  high  praise. 

In  general,  the  following  is  the  view  which  the  author  takes  of  the  books  he  is 
treating :  Mark  was  the  second  gospel  written  (Matthew  being  the  first),  having 
been  published  before  a.d.  70,  probably  at  Rome.  Its  author  was  the  John  Mark  of  the 
Acts  and  Epp. — who  is  identified  with  the  young  man  of  Mk.  xiv.  51.  It  was  meant 
for  Gentile  readers  and,  as  i.  1  shows,  pretends  only  to  set  forth  the  beginning  or 
origin  of  the  Gospel,  /'.  *.,  to  show  how  the  Gospel  now  in  the  world  had  its  origin  in 
the  person  of  Christ, — in  the  wonderful  power  He  showed  in  teaching,  healing,  per- 
forming miracles,  dying  and  rising  again.  The  contents,  plan,  and  character of  the 
gospel  are  treated  at  length  and  most  excellently.  As  to  its  origin,  Papias  certainly 
speaks  of  it  and  not  of  any  Ur-Markus.  Thus  all  Ur-Markus  hypotheses  are  at 
once  set  aside.  It  is  held  that  Mark  is  certainly  dependent  on  our  Matt.,  but  not  as 
its  chief  source, — which  is  the  Apostolic  tradition,  gathered  not  only  from  Peter, but 
also  from  others  of  Christ's  original  followers,  with  whom  Mark  came  in  contact 
(Acts  xii.  12,  xiii.  5).  Not  only  the  authenticity,  but  the  integrity  of  the  book  is  very 
strongly  defended ;  thus  xvi.  9  sg.  is  held  genuine. 

Luke  was  written  third  of  the  gospels  ;  and  itself  (i.  1-4)  witnesses  to  its  depend- 
ence on  both  written  and  unwritten  pre-existent  material,  and  that  in  such  terms 
that  Mark  may  be  readily  included  in  it,  and  Matt,  is  not  necessarily  excluded.  In- 
ternal considerations  prove  Mark  to  have  been  used,  but  not  necessarily  as  chief 
source.  The  use  of  Matt,  remains  in  doubt.  Luke  was  written  before  A.D.  70,  and  prob- 
ably at  Rome ;  and  certainly  by  Paul's  companion,  writing  for  Gentile  readers,  and 
wishing  to  give  not  a  chronicle,  but  a  statement  of  the  Evangelical  history  such  as 
grouped  the  facts  of  salvation,  with  the  end  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
teaching  (cf.  i.  3).  The  contents  of  the  g&pel  are  chosen  and  ordered  with  this  end 
in  view,  the  main  part  of  the  book  falling  into  three  divisions :  1.  The  teaching  and 
miracles  by  which  Jesus  bore  witness  to  Himself  in  Galilee,  iv.-ix.  50 :  2.  A  collec- 
tion of  Christ's  teaching  concerning  His  kingdom,  ix.  51-xviiL  30  ;  and  3.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Messianic  witness  through  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  xriii.  31* 
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xiv.  53.  Thus  the  second  division  is  not  chronological  in  any  sense  ;  but  yet  not 
rbitrarily  introduced.  Jesus  had  spoken  largely  on  this  subject  after  the  occurrences 
t  Caesarea  Philippi ;  what  more  fitting  place  to  introduce  a  general  view  of  Christ's 
aching  as  to  His  kingdom  ?  The  plan  of  the  gospel  (taken  largely  from  Nttsgen) 
most  excellently  drawn  out ;  and  its  character  almost  equally  so,  especially  its 
reek  character  and  dependence  on  Greek  models.  Its  authenticity,  integrity,  and 
edibility  are  uncompromisingly  defended. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  on  the  details  of  exposition.  Take  Luke  i.-iii.  as  an 
cample.  In  i.  39  Judah  is  understood  as  the  country — the  name  of  the  town  not 
sing  given.  In  Luke  ii.  1-5  we  find  a  long  (15  pages)  and  fine  refutation  of 
ghtlrer's  strictures  on  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative.  Keil,  in  ii.  2,  throws 
le  stress  on  the  iyevero  and  supposes  that  an  enrollment  begun  in  A.  v.  C.  749  was  not 
Hnplcted  until  the  autumn  of  750.  In  Luke  ii.  13,  cvSonia  is  read  on  internal  grounds  ; 
ic  external  evidence  being  considered  equally  balanced  !  In  Luke  iii.  2,  the  reck- 
ling is  made  from  the  beginning  of  Tiberius 's  sole  reign,  and  the  resulting  incon- 
stency  with  Matt.  ii.  1,  escaped  by  two  claims :  the  uoei  h&v  rpt&Kovra  is  not  definite, 
id  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Herod  died  so  early  as  750.  In  Luke  iii.  23,  the 
enealogy  is  held  to  be  Mary's ;  but  the  reference  of  each  rdv  following,  back  to 
sas,  as  so  convincingly  argued  by  Weiss,  is  wrongly  rejected.  These  points  will 
arve  as  samples.  *  B.  B.  W. 

HE  Bible  Commentary.  New  Testament,  Vol.  II.  Gospel  of  John,  by  Canon 
Westcott,  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Bishop  Jacobson.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xcvii. 
534.     New  York  :  Charles  Scubner's  Sons,  1880.     Price,  $5. 

This  new  instalment  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary  is  the  most  valuable  yet 
sued,  touching  as  it  does  precisely  those  portions  of  Scripture  whose  integrity  has 
sen  most  violently  assailed  and  which  yet  are  vital  to  the  Christian  system. 
It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  Gospel  has  fallen 
to  the  hands  of  Canon  Westcott,  whose  extensive  and  accurate  learning,  clear 
inking,  habits  of  cautious  investigation,  judicial  fairness,  and  general  culture,  fit 
m  to  handle  it  as  its  importance  requires.  (If  any  one  desires  to  find  a  complete 
intrast  to  all  these  qualities  in  a  current  English  writer  upon  this  Gospel,  let  him 
Jce  up  Matthew  Arnold's  "  God  and  the  Bible.")  The  author's  study  of  the  Gospel 
is  been  so  detailed  and  comprehensive  that  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  him. 
reating,  first,  of  the  authorship,  he  marshals  the  internal  evidences,  indirect  and 
rect,  and  then  sketches  the  external.  The  latter  is  of  course  only  an  outline,  the 
nits  not  admitting  the  necessary  fulness  of  treatment.  Next,  the  composition  of 
e  Gospel  is  taken  up,  embracing  the  author,  the  occasion  and  date,  the  object,  the 
an,  the  style,  etc.  Here  the  handling  is  masterly,  and  there  is  a  substantial  addi- 
m  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  even  after  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  accom- 
iahed  scholars  of  the  last  and  the  present  generation.  The  author  seems  to  have 
nrked  the  matter  out  for  himself,  and  his  views  have  a  coherence,  vigor,  and  fresh- 
which  are  very  attractive.  And  he  very  often,  in  this  direct  delineation  of  what 
before  him,  anticipates  and  answers  the  objections  which  are  most  commonly 


Every  thoughtful  reader  of  the  New  Testament  knows  that  the  differences  between 
t  fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  three  are  great  and  startling,  and  that  these,  when 
iborated  and  emphasized  by  a  skilful  writer,  are  made  to  have  a  very  perplexing 
luence  upon  inexperienced  minds.  Now  Dr.  Westcott,  without  any  Jinesst,  so 
ushals  the  indubitable  facts  in  the  case,  so  sets  forth  John's  character,  surround- 
gs,  and  relations ;  so  analyzes  the  content  of  the  Gospel ;  so  shows  its  bearing  upon 
lat  went  before,  as  to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  that  there  are  good  and  valid 
isons  for  all  that  is  peculiar  in  this  portion  of  the  evangelic  history.  His  answer 
the  objection  drawn  from  the  numerous  long  discourses  of  our  Lord  reproduced 
11 
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after  so  many  years,  and  from  the  features  of  Johannean  style  common  to  them  all 
is  exceedingly  well-conceived  and  complete.  It  would  well  deserve  reproducing 
here  were  there  room.  (See  section  "  Historical  Exactness,"  p.  liil)  The  nroch* 
talked-of  "  subjectivity  "  of  the  fourth  evangelist  is  shown  on  rational  grounds  to 
afford  no  presumption  against  his  historical  accuracy. 

The-  other  points  of  the  Introduction,  viz,  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  its 
relation  to  the  other  Apostolic  writings,  and  the  history  of  the  text  and  its  interpreta- 
tion, are  treated  in  the  same  thorough  and  scholarly  fashion.  In  the  commentary 
there  is  entire  absence  of  explaining  what  needs  no  explanation,  and  the  notes  are 
confined  to  what  is  really  of  importance.  The  critical  suggestions  are  what  might 
be  expected  from  Canon  Westcott's  acknowledged  eminence  in  this  department 
The  occasional  analyses  of  the  discourses  or  the  narrative,  although  not  always  suc- 
cessful, are  yet  helpful  and  suggestive,  and  the  tone  of  the  exposition  is  devout 
If  we  were  shut  up  to  but  one  commentary  on  John,  we  should  choose  this  one. 

The  other  portion  of  this  volume  has  two  authors :  The  Introduction  by  Canon 
Cook,  the  general  editor  of  the  work,  and  Bishop  Jacobson  on  the  detailed  interpre- 
tation of  Acts,  or  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  it  has  been  called.  The 
former  is  very  well  done,  giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  contents  and  plan  of  the 
book,  the  evidences  of  its  authorship,  and  its  historical  character.  It  is  hardly  as 
full  upon  the  apparent  discord  between  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians  and  the 
ninth  of  this  book  as  might  be  desired.  The  author  speaks  of  the  appointment  of 
seven  deacons  as  the  institution  of  "  a  new  order  of  ministers,"  which  on  the  face 
of  the  passage  it  was  not,  the  design  being,  it  is  said,  to  enable  the  existing  minis- 
ters to  give  themselves  "  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word."  Again,  be 
speaks  of  "  the  influence  of  this  able,  but  prejudiced  writer  [Calvin]  and  of  his  fol- 
lowers "  upon  the  authorized  version.  We  are  sure  that  the  influence  of  the  early 
versions,  especially  the  Vulgate,  was  far  more  pronounced.  For  example,  the  well- 
known  passages,  "  such  as  should  be  saved,"  (ii.  47),  and  "  were  ordained  to  eternal 
life,"  (xiii.  48),  both  are  taken  from  the  Vulgate,  qui  salvi  JUrent,  and  pratcrimti 
ad  vitam  aeternam,  and  are  therefore  in  no  sense  or  degree  due  to  Calvin  or  h» 
school.  The  former  passage  Bp.  Jacobson  renders  "  those  who  were  being  saved," 
which  is  as  bad  English  as  it  is  exegesis.  Nor  is  there  the  least  need  of  any  such 
awkwardness.  Literally,  the  form  of  the  original  is,  "  the  Lord  added  the  saved  (or 
saved  ones)  daily  to  the  Church."  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  very  passages  the 
Bishop  quotes,  viz,  Luke  xiii.  13,  "  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  "  and  Rev.  xxl  U 
(in  the  Textus  Receptus),  "  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved."  In  Scripture 
men  are  said  to  be  saved  in  reference  not  only  to  the  final  consummation,  but  abo 
to  the  inception  of  the  saving  work,  as  for  instance  when  our  Lord  said  to  the 
woman  (Luke  vii.  50)  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee."  This  being  undeniable,  what 
is  the  need  for  obliterating  such  a  marked  feature  of  Scripture  phraseology  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  doctrinal  inferences  ?  A  true  exegete  endeavors  to  give  the  precise 
force  and  form  of  the  original  as  far  as  possible,  having  full  confidence  that  the 
author  of  the  Word  will  take  all  care  of  the  impression  it  produces. 

T.  W.  C 

Neutestamentliche  Hyperkritik,  an  dem  jllngsten  Angriff  gegen  die  Aechtheitdes 
Philipperbriefes,  auf  ihre  Methode  hin  untersucht.  Nebst  einer  Erkliroug  des 
Briefes  von  Lie.  Dr.  Paul  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  ord.  Prof,  der  Theologie  in  Basel 
Berlin  :  1880.     8vo.    pp.  102.     [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  New  York]. 

The  external  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philipptans  is  so 
exceptionally  strong,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  Paul's  authorship  so  clear,  that 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  invalidate  these  proofs  have  necessarily  re- 
quired such  extreme  and  improbable  suppositions  as  to  repel  the  majority  of  critics 
even  of  the  most  sceptical  school.  Evanson  was  the  first  to  question  it ;  Schrader. 
1830,  regarded  the  third  chapter  and  part  of  the  fourth  as  ar later  interpolation; 
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Baur,  1845,  rejected  it  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  passage,  ii.  5-11,  can  be  under- 
stood only  as  an  opposition  to  the  speculations  of  Valentinian  gnosis,  according  to 
which  the  Aeon  Sophia  endeavored  to  intrude  into  the  essence  of  the  original 
father,  and  as  a  consequence  fell  from  the  Pleroma  into  the  Kenoma ;  not  so  did 
Christ,  who  on  the  contrary  set  the  example  of  a  voluntary  humility.  The  peculiar 
terms  of  the  passage  poprf  deov  was  borrowed  from  Gnosticism,  and  the  phrases 
h  d/vH&fiart  av&p6nw  and  axviiarL  tvpc&ck  «c  ovfywroc  are  indications  of  Gnostic  Docet- 
ism.  Minor  historical  difficulties  raised  by  Baur  are  inconsiderable.  Schwcgler 
followed  in  the  same  line:  Volkmar,  1857,  and  Hitzig,  1870,  and  Hinsch,  1873,  sup- 
ported Baur,  especially  in  alleging  that  the  Clement  of  ch.  iv.  3  is  the  relation  of 
Domitian,  falsely  represented  as  the  friend  first  of  Peter  and  then  of  Paul,  and  going 
on  to  identify  the  Euodia  and  Syntyche  as  names  of  opposing  parties  in  the  Church. 
De  Wette,  Reuss,  Schenke),  Hilgenfeld,  Pfleiderer,  and  Davidson  have  united  with 
the  orthodox  in  defence  of  the  authorship,  and  the  Epistle  may  finally  be  claimed  as 
won  in  the  controversy  which  uses  the  four  admitted  Epistles  as  the  ground  for  re- 
jecting all  the  rest.  Every  widening  of  the  common  ground  adds  essentially  to  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  the  sceptical  position. 

Holsten,  1876,  has  renewed  this  attack.  Conceding  the  value  of  the  Epistle,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  supposed  circumstances  of  its  composition,  he  concludes,  nev- 
ertheless, that  the  Pauline  authorship  is  impossible.  Prof.  Schmidt's  treatise  is  an 
earnest  protest,  not  only  against  the  conclusions  of  Holsten,  but  against  the  method 
by  which  they  are  reached,  showing  that  the  four  Epistles  cannot  be  made  the  cri- 
terion for  all  the  rest.  He  exposes  the  entire  neglect  of  the  external  canonical 
evidence  by  this  school  of  hyper-criticism,  and  shows  that  the  rules  as  to  style  which 
have  been  applied  are  impracticable.  Holsten  agrees  that  the  occurrence  of  non- 
Pauline  words  cannot  be  decisive  ;  /.  c,  those  not  used  by  him  in  the  four  Epistles ; 
nor  of  un-Pauline  words,  /'.  e.t  those  used  in  other  relations  elsewhere ;  but  he  holds 
that  anti-Pauline  expressions  do  yield  a  sure  criterion,  /'.  e.,  important  terms  used  in 
a  sense  inconsistent  with  the  usage  elsewhere,  and  the  loss  of  favorite  expressions 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  will  recur  in  any  writing  of  Paul's.  Under  this 
latter  head,  the  chief  allegations  are  an  un-Pauline  Christology,  and  an  un-Pauline 
doctrine  of  righteousness.  Holsten,  with  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Pfleiderer,  interpret  Paul 
as  teaching  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  as  spiritual  man,  and  declares  his  whole  the- 
ology unintelligible  without  that  idea.  Because  he  does  not  find  it  in  Phil,  ii.,  he 
rejects  the  Epistle.  Schmidt,  while  carefully  denying  adherence  to  the  Church  doc- 
trine, holds  that  the  Christ  of  Paul  pre-exists  as  the  image  of  God,  and  not  only  in 
principle,  or  as  the  ideal  man,  but  as  a  personal  image,  and  the  same  personal  sub- 
ject of  the  incarnation  and  the  exaltation,  and  argues  that  the  practical  motive  for 
the  passage,  ch.  ii.,  amply  accounts  for  all  its  peculiarities  of  expression.  Holsten 
interprets  iii.  2-14  as  contrasting  Jewish  righteousness,  which  is  ceremonial,  with 
Christian  righteousness,  which  is  a  spiritual  life  process,  and  as  referring  this  sub- 
jective process  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  thus  weakening  Paul's  idea  of  union 
with  the  cross  of  Christ.  Schmidt  argues  that  the  practical  relations  of  Paul's  doc- 
trines must  vary,  naturally,  with  circumstances,  and  with  the  purpose  of  the  writing. 
A  practical  letter  is  not  a  doctrinal  discussion.  The  historical  circumstances  of  the 
Philippian  communion  explain  the  differences.  They  knew  nothing  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pharisaic  controversy;  they  entertained.no  personal  hostility  to  Paul 
or  to  his  office.  We  do  not  look  for  the  development  of  doctrinal  terms,  but  the 
argument  from  doctrine  to  practice.  Bishop  Lightfoot  finds  in  this  evidence  that 
Gospel  life  cannot  be  separated  from  Gospel  doctrine,  the  fundamental  characteristic 
of  the  Epistle.  The  passage  iii.  2,  "  Beware  of  dogs,"  etc.,  Schmidt  refers  to  the 
outbreak  under  Ananus  in  Jerusalem  A.D.  62,  after  the  death  of  Festus,  when  James 
was  killed. 
,   The  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  Epistle,  although  not  full,  is  admirably  adapted 
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to  the  specific  purpose*  and  the  whole  treatise  affords  a  complete  refutation  of  thi 
hypercritical  method  which  it  opposes.  C.  W.  H. 

We  have  received  from  B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  the  following:  La  Faculte  di 
Theologie  Protest  ante  de  Paris,  a  M.  Edouard  Reuss,  Professeur  a  TUni  5 
versitG  de  Strasbourg,  a  l'occasion  du  cinquantiSme  anniversaire  de  son  Professorate 
Paris:  Librairie  Sandoz  et  Fischbacher,  1879.    This  contains,  besides  a  hearty 
greeting  to  the  veteran  scholar,  two  brief  articles,  one  by  A.  Sabatier  on  the  Hebrev^- 
idea  of  spirit,  the  other  by  P.  Berger  on  the  angel  of  Astarte.    The  latter  alon» 
is  important,  as  it  shows  an  analogy  between  the  Hebrew  terms  Q^nbsfc  Tf&bE^T 

and  jrnnn  n5B»  and  tne  Phoenician  terms  Malak  Astoreth  and  Pen&  Baal,  whicff 
with  the  terms  Esmun  and  son  he  explains  on  the  theory  of  Emanation,  and  illuss 
trates  the  idea  of  the  Malak  by  the  classic  Hermes. — Eine  Rede  vom  Auslegeii: 

INSBESONDRE  DES  ALTEN   TESTAMENTS,  von  ADALBERT  MERX.     This  IS  an  i: 

teresting  address  before  the  Association  of  Preachers  at  Heidelberg,  enlarged  to  7 
pp.,  and  published  by  the  Verlag  der  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenhauses,  Halle,  187 
— Beitrage  zur  Evangelien-Auslegung  von  G.  Jager,  Heft  1. 
Dorffling  &  Franke,  1879.   This  contains  discussions  of  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  the  tern 
tation  of  Jesus,  the  method  of  reckoning  the  hours  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  hou 
of  Peter,  whether  Roman  soldiers  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Jesus  in  Gethseman 
and  the  passages  Matt.  i.  22,  iii.  3,  xxvi.  56,  and  John  xxi.  18-23,  all  of  which 
worthy  of  attention.  C.  A,  B. 


II.— HISTORICAL    THEOLOGY. 

The  Emperor  Julian,  Paganism  and  Christianity,  with  genealogical,  chronologiu  ^gj 
and  bibliographical  appendices,  being  the  Hulsean  Essay  for  the  year  1876. 
Gerald  Henry  Rendall,  M.A.    Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.     1879. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  I.,  his  three  sons,  Constantine,  C01 
stantius,  and  Constans,  divided  the  imperial  titles  and  dominion  among  them, 
the  end  of  thirteen  years,  Constantius  was  left  sole  Emperor,  and  so  continued  unt 
his  death  in  A.D.  361,  when  Julian,  son  of  the  great  Constantine's  youngest  broth* 
came  to  the  undivided  throne. 

Christianity  had  then  been  established  in  government  favor  thirty-seven 
a  full  average  generation  of  mankind — having  evinced  itself  superior  alike  in  arm 
and  in  moral  power.    And  yet  the  general  tone  of  Christian  society  had  suflciu^      _ 
from  the  number  of  real  heathen,  who,  following  imperial  fashion,  made 
of  its  faith.    Julian's  early  education  had  been  conducted  severely  after  its  method 
but  under  the  direction  of  men  whose  lives  accorded  badly  with  its  spirit.    His  cousii 
Constantius,  imperious  in  constraining  to  compliance  with  his  own  views  of  Chi 
tian  doctrine,  violated  in  practice  fundamental  principles  recognized  alike  by  Chris — —"^ 
tian  and  Pagan,     The  massacre  of  Julian's  father  and  all  his  male  kindred,  excel 
his  brother,  taught  him  silence  and  caution ;  but  was  not  of  a  nature  to  propitiate 
favor  for  those  who  ordered  or  allowed  it,  nor  for  the  religion  they  professed  to 
fend.    The  subsequent  execution  of  his  brother  left  him,  after  the  reigning monarcl 
the  sole  remaining  male  descendant  of  the  family  of  Constantius  Chlorus.    Furnish* 
with  skilful  instructors  he  was  treated  with  the  ostensible  honor  belonging  to  hi^ 
rank,  but  as  an  actual  prisoner.    Julian  found  refuge  in  his  own  love  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  beautiful  literature  of  Greece.     Its  warm  and  sunny  poetry,  its  cogent  elo- 
quence, its  profound  and  yet  exalted  philosophy,  took  hold  of  his  understanding  and 
enlisted  his  affections.     In  comparison,  the  Arian  Christianity  of  his  imperial  cousia, 
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forced  upon  him,  and  which  he  could  resist  only  at  the  risk  of  life,  was  arid  and  cold. 
And  while  the  great  Greek  orators,  philosophers,  and  poets  kindled  his  admiration, 
the  religion  in  which  they  lived  was  for  his  mind  surrounded  with  a  halo  from  their 
fame. 

In  that  transition  period  when,  although  Christianity  was  in  power,  Paganism  still 
disputed  its  right,  many  youth  grew  up  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  between  the  two. 
Those  who  earnestly  believed  in  Paganism  insisted  upon  taking  the  earlier  fore- 
shadowing of  a  Saviour  in  a  Pagan  sense.  As  Christians  had  their  Saviour  of  Jew- 
ish descent,  so  the  Gentile  anticipations  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  Gentile  Saviour. 
And  in  the  remarkable  genius,  singular  character,  and  elevated  rank  of  Julian  many 
conceived  that  they  had  found  the  expected  one.  But  the  safety  of  his  life  depended 
upon  maintaining  the  appearance  of  Christian  belief,  and  the  studies  whereby  he 
became  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  he  obediently  pursued.  Subsequently  a  resi- 
dence, which  he  was  permitted  to  make  at  Athens,  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  con* 
firmed  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  Hellenic  polytheism. 

Believing  himself  the  divinely  predestined  restorer  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
under  the  special  guardianship  of  A  then  6,  Julian  left  the  city  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  public  life.  Germans  on  the  west,  and  Persians  on  the 
east  were  dangerously  invading  the  borders  of  the  Empire.  One  ruler  was  inade- 
quate. Julian  was  created  Caesar,  and  sent  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Gaul. 
His  three  campaigns  in  that  province  and  in  Germany,  unsurpassed  in  brilliant  suc- 
cess by  any  since  those  of  the  great  Julius,  the  unsought  enthusiasm  of  the  army, 
which  constrained  him  to  assume  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  his  victorious  march  to 
Sinnium,  and  thence  on  towards  Constantinople,  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  of  his 
divine  mission.  Athene*  was  inspiring  his  measures,  intimidating  his  foes,  and  at- 
tending him  with  invisible  divine  agencies.  Accordingly  he  publicly  abjured  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  the  capacity  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  offere<flBacrifice  on  Pagan  altars. 
The  opportune  death  of  Constantius  at  that  juncture,  when  the  whole  Empire  peace- 
fully fell  into  his  hands,  was  accepted  as  the  conclusive  sanction  of  his  purpose  from 
the  gods,  whose  cause  he  now  openly  defended. 

Without  a  misgiving,  the  young  Emperor  now  proceeded  with  his  plans  to  sup- 
plant the  intrusive  religion,  and  restore  that  of  classic  Greece — the  faith  of  the  heroes, 
poets,  statesmen,  and  philosophers  of  her  golden  time.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
persecute.  He  counted  upon  restoring  Hellenism  by  removing  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  its  way,  and  by  presenting  inducements  to  practice  its  observances,  and  by  with- 
holding government  patronage  from  Christianity.  But  difficulties  arose  and  conflicts 
inevitable,  which  involved  hardships,  and  rendered  severities  necessary  to  the  en- 
forcement of  order.  But  the  resistance  of  Christians  was  less  vexatious  than  the 
apathy  of  Pagans.  The  latter  he  had  not  counted  on,  and  it  disappointed  him.  In  all 
the  complications  which  arose,  he  proceeded  with  his  policy,  and  never  failed  of  hope 
that  success  would  crown  his  perseverance,  as  in  other  things.  In  his  final  cam- 
paign into  Persia,  his  progress  was  victorious  over  great  difficulties  to  the  very  last 
step  of  strategy,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  And  his  last  words  evinced  unshaken 
confidence  that  the  gods  were  actually  sustaining  his  policy  as  the  vindication  of 
their  cause.  The  Galilean  conquered,  but  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  Julian 
ever  admitted  or  perceived  it.  His  reign,  as  sole  Emperor,  extending  to  only 
one  year  and  eight  months,  within  which  his  revolutionary  efforts  for  religion  were 
confined,  although  of  an  activity  seldom  paralleled,  was  too  brief  to  establish  any 
part  of  his  scheme,  but  also  had  come  short  of  demonstrating  impracticability. 

Julian's  native  talent,  his  great  learning,  the  kindness  of  his  temper,  his  love  of 
justice,  and  morally  blameless  life,  left  the  question  of  his  religious  policy  to  rest  be- 
fore the  public  mind  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.  The  spirit  of  rationalism,  so 
widely  prevalent  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  coming  after*  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ,  sifted  and  tested  all  religions.    Under  the  process,  the  old  Gen- 
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tile  creeds  were  by  intelligent  men  despairingly  surrendered.  Philosophic  theories, 
could  only  account  for,  or  cover  up,  the  general  hopelessness.  In  the  midst  of 
spiritual  misery  the  Gospel  appeared.  Its  exposure  of  the  universal  depravity  w< 
acknowledged  as  true,  and  by  those  who  accepted  them  its  blessings  were  found  tocz>^  to 
be  real.  Consequently,  after  its  practical  effects  had  been  proved  by  millions,  fonr<ca»26r 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  reaction  in  favor  of  the  old  generally  discarded  su — i 
perstitions  had  ceased  to  be  practicable  by  any  human  means.  But  Julian's 
death  spared  him  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  failure. 

And  yet  let  us  not  misjudge  his  aim.     It  was  not  Paganism,  as  then  existing.* 
which  Julian  proposed  to  put  in  power,  but  Hellenism,  as  he  conceived  it  to  have 
been  in  its  orthodox  condition.     And  to  that  revival  he  designed  to  add  improv< 
ments,  after  the  example  of  Christianity.     As  the  subject  lay  before  his  mind,  th< 
worship  of  the  gods  was  quite  as  capable  of  taking  on  the  best  features  of  the  Catli— j 
olic  Church  as  Christianity  could  be.     All  the  other  ancient  religions,  including  lhaff 
of  the  Jews,  he  was  disposed  to  tolerate  as  fragments  of  originally  revealed  truth. 
By  such  restoration  of  its  own  earlier  excellence,  and  adoption  of  important  elements 
from  the  Church,  Paganism  was  to  be  an  improvement  upon  both,  and  so  to  consti- J 
tute  the  Pagan  Catholic  Church  of  the  Empire.    Julian's  mistake  lay  in  thinkin^^t.  -* £ 

that  the  old  ethnic  religions  had  retained  anything  in  them  to  be  a  basis  of  reform - 

anything  to  meet  the  cravings  of  an  earnest  soul ;  and  perhaps  in  his  ignorance  o: 
their  irremediable  immorality. 

But  Pagans  did  not  wish  to  be  reformed.     The  licentiousness  of  their  religion  w 
to  many  of  them  its  strongest  attraction.     A  few  enthusiasts  and  court  attendan 
fell  in  with  the  plan,  but  the  heathen  masses  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  when  th 
Emperor  died,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

Of  the  character  and  public  career  of  Julian  nothing  can  be  expected  to 
the  masterly  delineation  o0Gibbon  ;  but  his  philosophy,  and  that  predominant  in  hi 
time,  his  theology,  his  idea  of  religion,  and  his  practice  of  it,  his  method  and 
ures  for  religious  revolution,  still  needed,  for  the  English  reader,  an  expansion,  i 
which  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  could  not  indulge 
To  them  is  Mr.  Rendall's  essay  mainly  addressed,  turning  not  upon  the  splendic^-^d 
military  career  of  the  apostate,  but  upon  the  great  religious  and  philosophical  con——  -*• 
troversies  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  the  persecution  in  which  he  became  un— —  -** 
willingly  involved,  and  in  which  his  own  reputation  proved  the  greatest  sufferer. 

J.  C.  M. 


Die  Deutsche  Augustiner-Congregation  und  Johann  von  Staupitz.    Ein 

zur  Ordens — und  Reformationsgeschichte  nach  meistens  ungedruckten  Quellen  voi 
Lie.  Dr.  Th.  Kolde.  pp.  466.  Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes.  1879.  [B.  Westcrmann  &  Co. 
New  York]. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  scholarly  work,  the  result  of  patient  investiga- 
tion of  the  original  MS.  sources  of  the  history,  and  throws  much  light  upon  a  por- 
tion of  history  which  is  somewhat  obscure  and  little  understood,  and  not  unfrequentl] 
misrepresented.  There  are  three  Parts  of  the  work,  the  first  devoted  to  giving  an 
account  of  the  Augustinian  order,  from  its  origin  until  the  Council  of  Constance,  show- 
ing that  it  originated  through  the  combination  of  several  older  orders  in  1256,  when 
the  rules  of  Augustine  were  adopted.  The  order  became  distinguished  for  its  devo- 
tional preaching  rather  than  scholarship,  and  after  awhile  became  corrupted  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  worldliness.  The  second  Part  gives  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  German  congregation  of  the  Augustinian  order  until  the  death 
of  Andreas  Proles.  It  sets  forth  the  struggle  for  reformation  by  a  return  to  the 
strict  observance  of  their  rules.  The  chief  promoter  of  the  earlier  movement  was 
Henry  Zolter,  and  it  resulted  in  a  union  of  the  five  Saxon  reformed  convents,'    The  M  4 

work  of  Zolter  was  more  efficiently  conducted  by  Andreas  Proles,  who  was  made  M  * 

Vicar  in  146 1.    He  was  not  a  witness  for  the  truth  shortly  before  Luther  as  PrOhle  ■  * 
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him,  but  a  brave  and  pidus  man  who  was  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the 

mendicant  orders,  and  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Church  thereby,  and  he  would  have 

the  rules  of  his  order  observed  to  the  minutest  detail  as  the  surest  way  of  salvation. 

-Practical  piety  rather  than  a  reformation  of  doctrine  was  his  aim.    He  selected  as 

"W    successor  John  von  Staupitz.    The  third  Part  is  devoted  to  the  career  of  Stau- 

P|te-       "Under  his  influence  the  University  of  Wittenberg  was  established  by  Frederick 

the  W~iset  and  it  was  at  once  resorted  to  by  416  students  in  the  first  year.   Soon  after, 

er*«^slaus  Link  and  Martin  Luther  were  made  prior  and  sub-prior  of  the  Convent 

*  ^^**.tenberg,  and  then  teachers  in  the  University.   Staupitz  had  great  influence  over 

^^    two  favorite  pupils,  inducing  them  to  study  the  Scriptures  and  find  Christ  their 

eri^:ir^^    Devotional  union  with  Christ  as  well  as  practical  piety  was  his  aim.   It  was 

_**~     ^^taupitz's  theology,  but  his  entire  religious  and  moral  personality  which  influ- 

"p^d.   Luther.  He  was  not  a  timid,  wavering  man  who  finally  fell  away  from  Luther,  or 

^^^"^x-unner  of  the  Reformation,  or  a  kind  of  Gamaliel,  as  he  is  variously  represented 

j^^^t^er  writers,  but  a  man  who  had  grown  old  in  the  monastic  order,  and  was  in- 

^. ^*^^ed  to  abandon  it.    "  He  remained  what  he  was,  a  monk,  but  yet  such  an  one 

u-^J^*    vvore  his  hood  as  if  he  wore  it  not,  who  did  not  think  that  he  could  become 

^«    **^t*  thereby,  and  did  not  lay  it  aside  simply  because  he  could  not  gain  the  convic- 

y^    "**   that  he  could  come  nearer  to  the  Saviour  without  it.    He  was  not  concerned  to 

^^  ^  Papist  or  Lutheran,  he  would  only  be  a  follower  of  Christ — an  anima  naturaliter 

J**-**gelica,  like  many  before  and  many  after  him  within  the  Romish  Church." 

.* ,  Luther  soon  outgrew  his  master  in  breadth  and  depth  of  spiritual  apprehension  of 

-*   ^ine  truth,  and  more  and  more  influenced  him,  so  that  Staupitz  would  not  deliver 

^ther  up  to  his  enemies,  though  he  confessed  he  had  gone  beyond  his  comprehen- 

^^n,  and  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  gave  over  his  office  to  another  favorite  pupil, 

y^enzeslaus  Link,  who,  with  still  greater  boldness,  used  his  position  on  behalf  of 

^•*ather  until,  at  last,  he  was  persuaded  by  Luther's  superior  mind,  and  gave  way  to 

***e  irresistible  tendency  in  the  German  congregations,  and  abandoned  his  position  and 

Monastic  principles,  to  become  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Reformation  at  Nuremberg. 

l-uther  himself  was  the  last  to  leave  the  cloister  at  Wittenberg.    He  requested  the 

Elector  of  Saxony  to  take  possession  of  it. 

The  work  is  accompanied  with  rich  and  full  notes  and  extracts  from  the  original 
documents.  C.  A.  B. 

Eenst  Wilhelm  Hengstenberg.  Sein  Leben  und  Wirken,  u.  s.  w.,  dargestellt  von 
Johannes  Bachmann.  Bde.  1,  2.  Pp.  xvi.  376,  viii.  431,  60.  Gutersloh  :  Bertels- 
mann, 1876-80.     [B.  W.  &  Co.,  New  York], 

The  two  volumes  before  us  leave  their  subject  still  a  young  man,  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  Such  fulness  of  treatment  would  hardly  be  justified  even  in  the  case  of  so 
eminent  a  man  as  Hengstenberg,  if  his  life  had  not  been  so  closely  linked  with  many 
important  religious,  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  political  movements  and 
events.  Much  of  the  material  before  us  is,  therefore,  really  historical  rather  than 
biographical.  We  can  name  no  other  theologian  of  the  century  whose  life-work  is 
so  inseparably  connected  with  important  tendencies,  conflicts,  and  developments  of 
the  age. 

In  October,  1819,  Hengstenberg,  then  just  seventeen  years  of  age,  entered  the 
University  of  Bonn,  at  the  beginning  of  its  second  year.  No  true  picture  of  his  Uni- 
versity life  could  be  given,  that  should  fail  to  exhibit  with  some  minuteness  the  pecul- 
iar religious  and  political  state  ot  that  part  of  Germany,  and  of  the  student  world,  in 
the  year  immediately  following  the  great  war.  Such  a  sketch  is  more  than  a  frame 
for  the  picture  of  Hengstenberg's  own  life ;  the  characteristic  ideas  and  feelings  of 
the  time  were,  many  of  them,  his  as  present  elements  in  his  character  and  factors 
moulding  his  future. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  won  his  degree  of  Ph.D.,  publishing  his  dissertation  on 
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the  Amrulkeisi  Moallakah,  etc.,  which  secured  for  him  emphatic  commendation 
from  Orientalists  like  De  Sacy  and  Kosegarten.  He  was  already  co-operating  with 
Brandis  in  preparing  for  publication  an  edition  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. 

After  a  year  spent  in  private  teaching  at  Basle,  he  went,  in  1824,  as  Prwat-docenf 
(at  the  age  of  twenty- two),  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
ing forty-five  years  of  his  life.    Early  in  1826  he  became  Extraordinary  Professor, 
and  in  1828  Ordinary  Professor  in  the  Theological  Faculty,  his  rapid  promotion  beings 
wrung  from  a  reluctant  ministry,  who  still  knew  how  to  keep  him  for  many  years  on  a. 
partial  salary.     Among  those  who  heard  him  in  the  winter  of  1827-28  were  Charles 
Hodge  and  Adolphe  Monod,  by  both  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed  - 
Early  in  1827,  before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  been  chosen  as  th^s 
most  suitable  and  competent  person  to  edit  the  new  Evangelische  Kircken  Ztitung-— 
Here  much  of  his  most  effective  work  was  done,  with  a  most  exemplary  loyalty  to  truths*, 
and  Christian  courage  under  very  peculiar  embarrassments  in  consequence  of  th 
bitter  censorship  of  the  ministry  for  many  years.     It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  tb 
service  here  rendered  in  the  struggle  with  Rationalism,  and  in  moulding  the  Evan 
gelical  sentiment  and  religious  life  of  Germany.    The  spirit  and  power  of  the  paper 
were  foreshadowed  from  an  early  day  by  the  part  which  it  took  in  1850  ia  the  lam 
"Halle  Controversy,"  the  account  of  which  occupies  more  than  one-third  of  Vo*-" 
II.  of  this  Memoir.    From  this  time  the  daring  and  contemptuous  Rationalism 
Wegscheider,  Gesenius,  and  their  kin,  was  put  upon  the  defensive,  and  its 
irrecoverably  lost. 

The  religious  life  of  Hengstenberg  himself,  and  of  the  high  representative 
with  which  he  became  socially  connected,  as  well  as  his  literary  and  University  wo 
are  fully  described.   For  years  this  work  was  done  in  a  constant  struggle  with  physi- 
cal  infirmity,  and  with  the  powerful  interference  of  Altenstein,  Bishop  Neander- 
and  other  high  officials.    His  biographer  stoutly  vindicates  the  irenic  with 
polemic  sidles  and  aspects  of  his  course  at  different  junctures,  and  shows  us  ra 
that  was  not  before  generally  known  of  the  softer  and  gentler  elements  of  the 
while  at  the  same  time  his  strong,  brave  work  is  put  into  those  connections 
must  be  seen  if  it  is  to  be  understood. 

In  these  days  we  can  not  only  excuse,  but  welcome  the  fulness  with  which  the  bi 
pher  exhibits  the  character  and  work  of  a  man  of  whom  it  was  so  little  charactenw 
tic  to  "crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee"  before  boastful  and  irreverent 
tionalism — or  to  resort  to  continual  "  hedging  "  in  the  statement  of  truth,  for  fear 
what  might  possibly  gain  plausibility  or  even  recognition  in  the  future— or  to 
charity  to  the  verge  of  unfaithfulness.*  G.  A.A. 

Memoir  op  Rev.  James  Waddel,  D.D.    By  James  Waddel  Alexander,  D.D.   18B0- 
Pp.  44. 

This  is  an  elegant  reprint  ofa  brief  memoir  of  his  grandfather,  published  by  Dr.  James 
W.  Alexander  in  1844,  in  The  Watchman  of  the  South,  of  Richmond,  Va.   The 
traditions  of  the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  Dr.  Waddel  are  probably  most  known 
from  the  account  in  the  British  Spy.    They  are  authenticated  beyond  all  question, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  publications  from  his  own  pen  remain.    And  bis         ■  ^' 
request  that  his  manuscripts  should  be  burned  at  his  death  seems  to  have  been  faith-  "**"' 

fully  carried  out.  The  graphic  element  of  his  preaching,  described  by  Mr.  Wirt,  is 
very  like  one  characteristic  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  a  full  account  of  so  remarkable  a  genius,  and  of  such  an  influen- 
tial life,  has  apparently  not  been  practicable.  C  W.  ti.  I   ^ 

Erinnerungen  an  Amalie  von  Lasaulx,  Schwester  Augustine,  u.  s.  w.     8?o,  pp.  I  » 

xliii,  372.    [B.  W.  &  Co.,  New  York|.    Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.     1878.  I 

Sister  Dora.  A  biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdale.  From  the  sixth  Engfak  |  r 
edition.     i6mo,  pp.  290     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1880. 

The  essential  interest  and  nobleness  of  the  character  and  life  of  "  Sister  Angus-  I  C 
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tine,"  would  tempt  us  to  overlook  the  date  of  this  German  original,  if  we  had  not  a 
farther  warrant  in  the  fact  that  a  translation  is  announced  for  early  publication  by  a 
London  house.  She  was  for  about  twenty-two  years  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bonn.  Nine  years  earlier  she  had  joined  the 
Order  at  the  "  Mother  House  "  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  Nancy. 
She  was  descended  from  a  noble  Lothringian  family,  and  belonged  herself  to  a 
family  of  great  intelligence  and  energy,  allied  to  and  intimate  with  not  a  few  of  the 
marked  families  and  personages  of  their  time.  She  was  of  a  nature  too  rich,  genu- 
ine and  independent  to  submit  to  and  be  cramped  by  the  spirit  that  was  dominating 
more  and  more  in  the  religious  houses.  Implicit  obedience  she  would  neither  render 
nor  demand ;  religious  formalism  was  abhorrent  to  her ;  fresh,  warm,  active,  self- 
sacrificing  piety  alone  would  satisfy  her.  With  rare  organizing  and  executive  ability, 
she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  called  to  the  front  in  exigencies  like  those  of  the 
Schleswig  Holstein  and  Prusso- Austrian  conflicts  of  1864  aT)d  i£66.  The  trenches 
at  Dtlppel  and  the  battle-field  of  Koniggratz  challenged  her  to  the  full  exercise  of 
her  extraordinary  power. 

Absolute  truthfulness  and  unselfish  love  adorned  her  character  and  enriched  it 
with  an  influence  reaching  and  attaching  to  her  many  beyond  the  circle  of  her  own 
Church.  Perthes  and  Von  Bethmann  Hollweg  were  among  her  most  valued  corre- 
spondents and  friends.  She  was  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Ultramontane 
movement  in  the  Church,  and  when  the  crisis  came  in  1869-70,  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  circles  in  Munich  and  Bonn  that  broke  with  the  Vatican  decrees. 
Michelis  declared  her  to  be  worth  more  than  six  Bishops  and  twelve  Professors. 
More  and  more  she  lost  faith  in  man  as  Bishops  in  troops  humbled  themselves. 
She  was  too  conspicuous  to  be  passed  by,  was  deposed,  and  denied  in  her  death  a 
Christian  burial. 

This  volume  is  thus  much  more  than  the  memoir  of  a  noble  private,  or  official  life. 
[t  is  full  of  information  in  regard  to  men  and  things  in  high  places,  and  of  historic 
significance. 

In  the  biography  of  "  Sister  Dora"  we  have  another  sketch  of  a  very  marked 
:haracter  and  life.  In  the  two  women  we  find  the  same  intellectual  strength, 
religious  earnestness,  and  great  executive  power.  There  is  a  like  consecration  of 
:he  Kfe  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  benevolent  work  of  Sisterhoods,  (the  one  in  the 
Romish,  the  other  in  the  English  Church),  and  the  same  illustration  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  such  natures  as  theirs  under  the  factitious  authority  and  the  formal 
xmstraints  of  such  organizations.  Both  natures  were  too  vigorous  and  earnest,  too 
exuberant  in  spirit,  too  loyal  to  God's  natural  ordinences,  too  deeply  conscious  of  in- 
ihridual  responsibility  to  Christ,  to  yield  to  the  technical  and  cramping  prescriptions 
>f  the  orders  in  whose  work  they  had  sought  their  sphere  of  action.  "  I  am  a 
woman,  and  not  a  piece  of  furniture ! "  was  the  explanation  of  her  leaving  the 
'Good  Samaritans." 

"  Sister  Dora  "  was  a  younger  sister  of  the  well-known  contributor  to  "  Essays 
ind  Reviews,"  Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Most  of  her  ex- 
raordinary  work  was  done  in  the  years  1865-78  in  hospitals  at  Walsall,  Stafford- 
hire,  in  the  borders  of  the  "Black  Country."  Her  professional  service  to  the 
lumberless  sufferers  from  casualties  and  epidemics,  and  her  moral  and  religious 
lower  over  the  ignorant,  the  wretched,  and  the  vile,  crowd  this  well-told  story  with 
nteresting  and  thrilling  incidents.  Her  work  was  done  as  to  Christ.  "  I  feel,  when 
touch  His  sick  and  suffering,"  she  says,  "as  if  virtue  came  out  of  them."  "As  I 
oil  on  I  seem  to  hear  the  still  small  voice,  '  Ye  did  it  unto  Me/  " 

Such  natures  are  rare,  such  careers  still  more  exceptional.    They  are  enviable 
rhoni  many  thousands  live  to  bless.  C.  A.  A. 

Zatharine  and  Crauford  Tait.    Wife  and  son  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.    A  memoir  edited  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  by  the  Rev.  Wit. 
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Benham.    American  edition.    12 mo,  pp.  xvi,  395.    New  York :  Macmiilaa  &  Co. 

1880. 

• 

In  its  structure  this  is  a  rare  book.  It  is  first  the  hand  of  the  noble  husband  and 
father,  the  loved  and  honored  Primate  of  all  England,  that  sketches  for  us  the  char- 
acters of  his  wife  and  son.  With  perfect  simplicity  and  naturalness,  with  thorough, 
tender,  and  deeply  chastened  manliness,  he  traces  the  most  Christian  and  womanly 
life  of  the  "  help  meet  for  him,"  with  whose  companionship  he  had  been  blessed 
for  thirty-five  years.  His  home  as  Master  of  Rugby,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Bishop  0* 
London,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was,  from  the  beginning  of  his  married  life; 
one  of  the  conspicuous  homes  of  England.  Yet  while  true  to  every  responsibility 
growing  out  of  such  influential  and  exalted  station,  it  never  lost  its  character  as  a 
genuine  and  healthful  home  for  all  its  inmates,  in  which  all  that  is  excellent  in  nature 
and  precious  in  grace  was  prized  and  cherished,  and  in  unusual  degree  exemplified. 
Enriched  with  honors  and  with  wide  and  lofty  opportunities,  it  was  refined  by  un- 
usual chastenings.  A  deeply  interesting  and  touching  part  of  the  volume  is  Mre. 
Tait's  own  account  of  the  extraordinary  trial  that  came  upon  them  when  in  five  weeks 
five  little  daughters  were  swept  away  by  a  flood  of  scarlet  faver.  Grace  sufficient 
was  given  to  the  stricken  parents,  even  for  those  awful  days.  Faith  triumphed  then, 
and  the  subsequent  life  of  the  household  showed  in  many  ways  how  real,  and  strong, 
and  manifold  were  the  ties  that  bound  it  to  heaven.  The  symmetrical  and  earnest 
character  of  the  only  son,  gave  bright  promise  of  wide  and  solid  usefulness — a  promise 
blighted  by  his  early  death. 

The  work  of  the  editor  of  this  volume  is  very  delicately  and  modestly  done,  ex- 
hibiting always  and  only  its  proper  subjects.  The  sketch  is  an  instructive  exhibi- 
tion of  the  way  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  piety  may  pervade  and  glorify 
Home  life,  and  flow  out  in  quiet,  constant,  inventive  beneficence.  This  most  attract- 
ive volume,  the  American  edition  of  which  is  gracefully  introduced  by  Bishop 
Huntington,  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favorite  in  many  homes  of  all  communions. 

C.A.A. 


III.— SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY. 

Natural  Science  and  Religion.  Two  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Theological  School 
of  Yale  College  by  Asa  Gray.  Lecture  I.  "  Scientific  Beliefs."  Lecture  II.  "The 
Relations  of  Scientific  to  Religious  Belief."    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Soc*. 

1880. 

In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  on  "  the  relations  of  scientific 
and  religious  belief,"  Professor  Asa  Gray  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose  views  are  of 
general  interest.  He  is  a  skilled  naturalist,  a  thorough  evolutionist  of  the  Darwinian 
variety,  and  at  the  same  time  a  thoroughly  loyal  theist  and  Christian.  He,  as  few 
others,  is  able  to  see  somewhat  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  sympathize  with 
the  views  and  feelings  of  parties  who  are  for  the  most  part  blindly  assaulting  each 
other  across  an  apparently  impassable  gulf.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
maintain  that  scientific  theories  of  evolution  are  necessarily  atheistic.  No  man  has 
proved  this,  and  the  presumptuous  assertion  of  it  has  availed  only  to  compromise  its 
authors  and  the  cause  they  have  unwisely  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
we  do  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  words  of  caution  with  which  President  Porter 
concludes  his  article  on  the  "  Newest  Atheism,"  in  the  May  number  of  the  Primt- 
ton  Review,  wherein  he  exhorts  his  friends,  the  theistic  and  Christian  Evolutionists, 
who  accept  evolution  as  "  a  working  hypothesis,"  to  consider  whether  they  do  not 
therein  "  commit  themselves  to  the  merciless  grasp  of  a  logic  from  which  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  escape." 
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-  The  Christian  Theist  has  no  motive  to  dissent  from  the  scientific  principle  of  the 
jninterrupted  Continuity  of  Causation  throughout  the  universe.  Every  event,  with- 
>ut  a  possible  exception,  has,  doubtless,  its  causes  and  its  effects,  and  the  entire  uni- 
rerse  is  a  coherent  system  of  causes  and  effects  in  which  absolute  discontinuities  are 
inthinkable.  Hence  theologians  agree  with  all  scientists  that  every  event  which 
an  possibly  have  existed  has  had  its  place  in  this  system  of  causes,  and  is,  there- 
are,  always  capable  of  a  rational  explanation  by  a  competently  informed  intelligence, 
.  e.9  it  will  be  found  referable  to  adequate  causes,  each  acting  according  to  the  law 
fits  kind,  e.g.,  the  law  of  a  physical  force,  or  the  law  of  a  free  rational  will. 

Nor  has  the  Theist  any  objection  to  the  scientific  principle  of  the  absolutely  uni- 
law  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  when  that  law  is  truly  expounded.  In  the 
that  the  course  of  nature  presents  successively  recurring  series  of  absolutely 
imilar  events,  there  never  has  been  any  uniformity  in  nature.  There  never  were 
wo  days  nor  two  years,  nor  two  leaves,  nor  two  living  things  in  all  respects  alike  in 
accession,  because  the  astronomical  and  the  terrestrial  conditions  under  which  they 
re  produced  are  continually  changing.  This  no  evolutionist  will  deny.  The  "  law 
f  the  uniformity  of  nature,"  as  Dr.  Gray  argues,  is  simply,  that  the  same  causes 
cling  under  the  same  conditions  always  produce  the  same  effects.  But  if  the  con- 
itions  vary,  or  if  new  con-causes  are  added  to  those  previously  at  work,  of  course 
le  effects  vary.  In  the  absolute  creation  ex  nihilo  nature  received  its  law  and  its 
uniformities  "  were  inaugurated.  But  in  no  subsequent  miracle  was  the  law  of 
niformity  violated.  A  miracle  is  simply  the  introduction  at  a  single  point  into  the 
fstem  of  natural  causes,  of  a  new  supernatural  con-cause  designed  so  to  work  to- 
ether  with  the  already  working  natural  causes  that  the  resultant  should  be  to  in- 
dligent,  moral  agents  a  sign  of  God's  presence,  or  power,  or  authority.  Neither 
oes  any  act  of  mediate  creation  violate  this  law  of  uniformities.  When  God  first 
uickened  protoplasm  with  life  it  involved  an  interruption  of  no  established  uniformity. 
ntroducing  a  new  force  among  those  pre-existing,  He  provided  that  as  of  old,  causes 
nder  new  and  everchanging  conditions  should  produce  new  and  everchanging 
Gfects. 

Nor  is  there  anything  incongruous  with  Christian  Theism  in  the  more  com- 
rehensive  and  ultimate  teleology  which  modern  science  tends  to  introduce.  The 
Id  teleologists,  we  confess,  confined  their  view  too  much  to  special  organs  and 
leir  intrinsic  ends,  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  were  produced  by  cosmical 
>rces  operating  according  to  general  laws  which  could  have  their  ultimate  end  only 
1  the  end  of  the  universe  itself.  The  prevailing  scientific  view  of  the  absolute  unity 
f  the  universe  and  of  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  is  in  its  essence 
ne  with  that  held  by  Augustiniah  theologians  for  ages.*  The  universe  is  an  intel- 
;ctual  system.  God  has  formed  one  coherent  plan,  comprehending  in  all  their  re- 
itions  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  The  whole  is  a  continuous  system,  every  part 
eing  at  once  end  and  means  and  subordinate  to  the  end  of  the  whole.  Hence  the 
istory  of  the  universe  in  all  its  provinces  is  an  ideal  evolution,  a  providential  un- 
hiding of  a  general  plan,  in  which  general  designs  and  methods  converge  in  all 
irections  to  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole.  The  special  convergence  of  parts  to  a 
pecial  end  can  be  understood,  of  course,  by  one  who  is  unable  to  discern  the  rela- 
ons  of  the  part  to  the  general  plan.  Yet,  if  one  confines  his  attention  to  the  special 
nds  of  parts,  he  loses  sight  of  the  higher  adaptation  of  those  general  laws  and 
>rms  and  methods  which  determine  the  parts  and  explain  their  relation  to  the  whole. 
Vhile,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who,  rejecting  the  aid  of  revelation,  seek  only  to  dis- 
over  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  absolute  whole,  necessarily  end  in  agnosticism. 
"or  if  the  lesser  and  more  obvious  indication  of  purpose  is  ignored,  the  higher  and 
itimate  must  be  out  of  our  reach. 
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Darwin  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  old  teleology  and  his  view  of  the 
method  of  nature  by  the  contrast  between  a  special  and  a  general  providence.  But 
these  are  not  alternative  views.  They  are  logically  inseparable.  The  universe  is  the 
product  of  intelligence,  and  therefore  a  coherent  whole.  A  general  providence  in- 
volves a  special  intention  of  every  part,  designating  it  to  its  place  in  the  system  to  the 
promotion  of  the  general  end.  And  an  intelligent  destination  of  every  part  to  its 
special  end  involves  the  co-ordination  of  every  part  to  the  general  end. 

Nor,  finally,  has  Christian  theism  any  essential  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
descent  of  species  from  species,  as  of  individuals  from  individuals,  if  it  be,  indeed, 
capable  of  proof,  the  case  of  man,  because  of  the  specific  assertions  of  Scripture, 
being  excepted.  Very  evidently  it  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Creator,  nor  in- 
congruous with  what  appear  to  be  His  methods  on  the  whole,  for  Him  to  engraft, 
by  a  direct  act  of  His  will,  new  and  higher  powers  upon  an  organism  produced  by 
natural  processes  originated  in  a  previous  creation.  This  comes  precisely  under  the 
definition  of  "  mediate  creation/'  as  to  which  philosophers,  theologians,  and  scientists 
have  all  alike  consented. 

But  that  which  Philosophy  and  Religion  alike  reject  is  the  essential  logic  of  this 
theory  of  evolution,  the  very  essence  of  which  involves  the  bringing,  by  natural  pro- 
cess, of  the  living  out  of  the  non-living  ;  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious;  the 
rational  from  the  irrational ;  the  living  soul,  the  spontaneous  will,  the  voice  of  con- 
science from  the  mechanism  of  organs,  which,  in  their  turn,  had  their  origin  in  the 
mechanism  of  molecules.  The  cause  which  produces  the  series  of  offspring  is  in  the 
constitution  of  the  original  germ.  "  Natural  Selection  "  merely  removes  the  "unfit" 
out  of  the  way,  and  thus  leaves  the  "  fittest "  grouped  in  genera  and  species.  Hence 
the  theory  necessarily  implies  that  the  soul  of  man,  with  its  wonderful  essential  at- 
tributes, was  virtually  present  in  the  primeval  germ,  and  has  been  transmitted  down 
through  all  the  intermediate  stages ;  or  otherwise,  that  life  comes  from  death,  con- 
sciousness from  unconsciousness ;  and  reason,  will,  and  conscience  from  mechanical 
force.  This  is  Evolution.  The  word  means  it.  The  leading  advocates  argue  it 
The  system  necessarily  implies  it.  This  is  Herbert  Spencer's  formula  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  all  being:  progress  "from  an  indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity  (chaos)  to  a 
definite  coherent  heterogeneity  (cosmos)."  Against  this  reason  and  religion  wiB 
always  protest 

That  cannot  be  evolved  out  of  a  cause  which  was  not  originally  in  it.  But  soul  and 
reason,  and  will  and  conscience  were  not  in  the  primeval  tadpole.  Therefore,  where- 
soever they  subsequently  appear,  they  must  have  been  implanted  by  God  from  with- 
out.   But  this  is  not  "  evolution,"  and  should  not  be  called  so. 

Professor  Gray  claims  to  be  a  thorough  Evolutionist  of  the  Darwinian  variety,  and 
yet  a  no  less  thorough  theist  and  Christian.  And  although  he  says  nothing  to  dear 
away  the  essential  logical  incongruousness  of  evolution  and  theistic  philosophy,  he, 
nevertheless,  lays  down  principles  which  should  be  signalized  as  of  great  value  to 
the  theistic  interest  in  the  pending  controversy. 

I.  He  affirms  (pp.  58  and  59)  that  the  proofs  which  biological  hypotheses  appeal 
to  "  are  largely  probabilities,  some  of  a  higher  and  some  of  a  lower  order,  and  much 
that  is  accepted  for  the  time  is  taken  on  trial  on  prima  facie  evidence."  The  facts 
accumulated  by  scientists  are  of  final  authority,  but  the  immense  mass  of  inferences 
thence  deduced  must  take  rank  with  the  "  beliefs  "  of  the  day,  and  submit  to  the 
fate  which  the  passage  of  time  allots  to  all  more  or  less  speculative  systems, 

II.  According  to  Darwin  the  causes  of  all  existing  living  beings  are  the  few  original 
germs,  and  their  inherent  powers  of  reproduction  under  the  laws  of  heredity  tad 
variation.  Natural  selection  merely  sweeps  away  the  unfit,  and  leaves  the  survhron 
grouped  in  distinct  species.  Darwin  holds  that  this  tendency  to  vary  acts  indiffer- 
ently in  all  directions,  and,  hence,  that  the  resulting  forms  which  survive  are  acci- 
dents determined  solely  by  the  chance  bearings  of  the  everchanging  conditions  of 
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climate,  etc.,  etc.  Professor  Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (pp.  50,  51)  :  "  The  facts, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  do  not  support  the  assumption  of  every-sided  and  indifferent 
variation." 

IC  then,  the  variation  is  specially  directed  from  within,  it  must  be  either  (1)  that 
they  are  predetermined  by  the  constitution  of  the  original  germs  implanted  at  crea- 
tion, or  (2)  they  must  be  providentially  led  along  certain  designed  lines  of  special 
usefulness,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Gray.  Of  which  Darwin  says  ("  Varia- 
dons,  etc.,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  515  and  516)  :  "No  shadow  of  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
the  belief  that  variations  ....  were  intentionally  and  specifically  guided.  How- 
ever much  we  may  wish  it,  we  can  hardly  follow  Professor  Asa  Gray  in  his  belief 
that  variations  have  been  led  along  certain  beneficial  lines,  as  a  stream  is  led  along 
useful  lines  of  irrigation." 

III.  (pp.  95,  96).  "  It  is  also  urged  that  giving  particular  direction  to  a  special  act 
would  involve  an  addition  to  the  plenum  of  force  in  the  universe,  and,  therefore, 
contradict  the  recently  acquired  scientific  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  all  direction  given  to  force  expends  force ;  it  is  certain 
that,  under  collocations,  a  minute  use  of  force  (as  pulling  a  hair-trigger)  may  bring 
about  immense  results ;  and,  finally,  increments  of  force  by  Divine  action,  in  time, 
of  the  kind  in  question,  if  such  there  be,  would  never  in  the  least  be  known  to 
science. 

IV.  There  are  no  valid  scientific  objections  to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible.  "  But " 
(p.  108)  "  the  very  reasons  on  which  scientific  men  reject  miracles  for  the  carrying 
on  of  nature,  may  operate  in  favor  of  miracles  to  attest  the  incoming  of  the  supernat- 
ural for  moral  ends.    At  least  they  have  nothing  to  declare  against  them." 

V.  (pp.  73, 76).  "  But  is  it  (Darwinian ism)  a  sufficient  and  a  complete  hypothesis  ? 
Does  it  furnish  scientific  explanation  of  the  rise  of  living  forms  from  low  to  high, 
from  simple  to  complex ;  from  protoplasm  to  simple  plant  and  animal,  from  fish  to 
flesh,  from  lower  animal  to  higher  animal,  and  from  brute  to  man  ?  ....  I  answer, 
•  not  at  all/  "  "  While  I  see  how  variations  of  a  given  organ  or  structure  can  be  led 
on  to  great  modification,  I  cannot  conceive  how  non-existent  organs  come  thus  to  be, 
how  wholly  new  parts  are  initiated,  how  anything  is  led  on  which  is  not  there  to  be 
taken  hold  on."  "Specially  theistic  evolution  (p.  81)  judges  that  these  general 
causes  (heredity,  variation,  natural  selection)  cannot  account  for  the  whole  work, 
and  that  the  unknown  causes  are  of  a  more  special  character  and  higher  order.  / 
think  it  does  not  declare  that  these  are  not  secondary  causes** 

This  is  our  point  of  breaking  with  Professor  Gray.  The  "  secondary  causes  "  acting 
can  only  be  the  "  secondary  causes  "  existing.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  these 
"  secondary  causes  "  did  not  contain,  severally  or  collectively,  either  consciousness,  or 
reason,  or  will,  or  conscience.  Where  did  these  come  from  ?  Are  they  the  product  of 
the  combination  of  simpler  elements  ?  If  so,  can  molecular  mechanics  produce  life  ? 
Can  bare  vitality  originate  reason,  or  will,  or  the  moral  sense  ?  If  a  thing  can  not 
be  "  led  on  which  is  not  there  to  be  led  on,"  how  can  that  be  evolved  out  of  a  cause, 
which  is  not  first  involved  in  it  ?  The  cause  can  not  so  far  transcend  itself  in  kind 
and  in  degree.  When  these  transcendental  endowments  take  their  place  in  the 
network  of  being,  God  must  himself  create  and  place  them.  He  must  add  them  to 
the  sum  of  being  previously  created.    And  this  is  not  "  evolution."         A.  A.  H. 

&ESCHICHTE  DER  CHRISTLICHEN  RELIGIONS-PHILOSOPHIE  SEIT  DER  REFORMATION.     Von 

G.  Ch.  Bernard  Puenjer.    I.  Band.,  Bis  auf  Kant.  8vo,  pp.  ix.,  492.    [B.  W.  &  Co., 
New  York].     Braunschweig  :  C.  A.  Schwetschke  &  Sohn.      1880. 

Fbibdrich  Schleiermacher's  Reden  ueber  die  Religion.  Kritische  Ausgabe.  G.  Ch. 
Bernard  Puenjer.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  306.  [B.  W.  &  Co.]  Braunschweig :  C  A. 
Schwetschke  &  Sohn.     1879. 

Rkugions-philosophie.  Von  Dr.  Albert  Peip.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  464.  Gttteraloh  :  C. 
Bertelsmann.    1879. 
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The  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Religion.     By  John  Wright,  B.A.     imdo,  pp. 
174.    [B.  W.  &  Co,]    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.     1879. 

Dr.  Ptlnjer,  the  author  of  the  first  of  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  the  editor 
of  the  second,  is  connected  with  the  University  at  Jena  as  Privat-doeent.  A  dis- 
sertation on  Kant's  doctrine  of  religion,  published  in  1874,  had  indicated  the  direc- 
tion of  his  special  tastes  and  studies.  His  work  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Religion^ 
has  a  broader  range  and  a  more  purely  historical  aim  than  Prof.  Pfleiderer's  Rt* 
ligions-philosophie  auf ' geschicktlicher  Grundlage,  the  most  recent  important  German 
work  that  somewhat  resembles  it.  Pfleiderer  has  his  own  matured  system  constantly 
in  mind,  and  criticises  what  he  historically  describes.  Ptlnjer  reserves  for  the  future 
any  presentation  of  his  own  view,  and  proposes  in  this  work,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  another  volume,  to  sketch  concisely  and  objectively  the  views  which  have 
been  indicated  or  elaborated  by  all  the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  any  note 
who  are  entitled  to  recognition :  we  say  indicated,  because  but  few  of  the  writers 
named  have  presented  their  views  in  the  form  of  a  philosophy  of  religion. 

The  centuries  preceding  the  15th  are  soon  disposed  of.  In  the  15th  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  16th,  fresher  and  more  independent  philosophy  shows  itsdC 
The  great  theologians  of  the  Reformation  develop  strongly-marked  and  character- 
istic views  in  regard  to  the  religious  life,  the  source  of  knowledge,  and  the  proper 
function  of  reason  in  religion,  and  the  estimate  to  be  put  upon  scholastic  philosophy. 
The  divergent  or  erratic  developments  of  Protestantism,  the  general,  and  more 
particularly  the  religious  philosophy  of  English  Deism  and  of  those  who  combated 
it ;  the  systems  of  Des  Cartes  and  Spinoza ;  the  French  and  German  philosophic 
movements  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  beginning  of  reaction  in  Germany  under 
Lessing,  Herder,  Hamann,  and  Jacobi,  supply  themes  for  later  and  successive  sec- 
tions of  the  present  volume. 

The  author's  characterizations  are  concise  and  clear,  his  style  good,  and  his  effort 
manifest  to  exhibit  impartially  the  persons  and  systems  of  which  he  treats.  Not 
only  the  most  important  works  of  the  several  authors  referred  to,  but,  in  many  cases, 
the  most  valuable  editions  of  them,  are  indicated,  so  that  this  history  becomes  an 
important  vade  mecum  to  those  interested  in  its  theme. 

The  second  work  in  our  group  is  a  critical  edition  of  Schleiermacher's  well- 
known  and  powerfully  influential  "  Discourses  on  Religion."  The  text  of  the  first 
edition  (1799)  is  taken  as  the  foundation,  and  the  modifications  introduced  succes- 
sively in  the  second  (1806)  and  third  (1821)  are  indicated  by  changes  in  the  type,  or 
added  page  by  page  in  notes.  The  development  of  Schleiermacher's  own  view  is 
thus  brought  out  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  the  relation  of  the  successive  phases  0! 
his  own  thought  to  the  thought  of  his  time  made  more  intelligible.  It  is  a  matter 
of  minor  interest  that  where  there  is  no  essential  change  in  thought  we  are  able  to 
watch  the  writer's  rhetorical  endeavor  to  perfect  the  execution  of  one  of  his  most 
representative  works. 

Prof.  Peip's  "  Philosophy  of  Religion  "  is  edited  from  his  manuscripts  by  a  pupfl 
and  friend.  The  author  had  been  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  (1863-75) 
an  "extraordinary"  Professor  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  at  GOttingen.  He  had 
become  known  before,  and  during  his  university  career,  by  the  publication  of  several 
philosophical  works,  the  most  important  of  which,  perhaps,  was  his  "Jacob  Bobme, 
the  German  Philosopher,"  etc.  His  own  system  was  founded  largely  on  Bote. 
Baader,  and  the  later  doctrine  of  Schelling,  although  of  a  more  positive  and  construct- 
ive type. 

He  gives  to  the  "  Philosophy  of  Religion  "  the  central  place  among  the  departments 
of  philosophy.  His  definition  of  philosophy  is  "  the  ethical  science  of  princinles., 
Knowledge  of  God  is  immediate,  like  knowledge  of  self ;  God's  general  revelation 
of  Himself  coming  to  meet  the  necessary  working  of  the  constitution  which  He  has 
given  us.    Subjective  religion  is  the  inner  recognition  of  God  by  the  nature  which 
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He  has  constituted  for  such  recognition.  Objective  religion  consists  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  those  doctrines  and  observances  which  have  reference  to  the  actual  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  promotion  of  subjective  religion  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  community. 

The-  so-called  "  proofs  "  of  the  divine  existence  are  really  only  helps  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  God.  All  that  they  prove  is,  that  if  there  be  no  God, 
the  world  and  all  our  thinking  and  acting  involves  contradiction  and  absurdity. 
These  reasonings  do  confirm  belief  in  Him,  and  indicate  some,  at  least,  of  His  per- 
fections, and  hypothetically  point  to  Him  as  Restorer  and  Redeemer,  if  man's  failures 
and  estrangement  from  God  are  ever  to  end. 

After  discussing  these  and  related  topics  in  the  first  division  of  his  book,  in  an- 
other of  equal  length  the  author  describes  the  chief  forms  of  the  world  religions, 
natural  and  revealed ;  and  then  summarily  concludes  that  among  all  the  historical 
phenomenal  forms  of  religion  Christianity  alone  is  adequate — it  alone  exhibiting  God 
as  an  actual  Redeemer ;  it  alone  establishing  and  confirming  man's  real  freedom 
in  God  ;  it  alone  providing  atonement  for  sin,  and  re-establishing  normal  relations 
between  man  and  God.  His  incidental  criticisms  of  other  views  are  often  valuable. 
Much  of  the  thought  and  labor  of  the  author's  life  are  evidently  embodied  here. 

Mr.  Wright  believes  in  man's  possession  of  religious  instincts  and  capacities — in 
God  and  communion  with  Him,  and  something  of  inspiration  and  revelation  as  the 
result  of  this  communion  ;  in  sacred  books,  such  as  all  the  great  religions  possess 
(differing,  indeed,  in  excellence),  and  in  a  Christianity  which  is  the  "  first  among 
many  religions,  all  containing  some  truth,  the  best  among  many  forms  of  faith ;  all 
good  for  the  particular  work  which  each  has  to  do." 

His  little  volume  is  popular,  not  scientific,  and  does  not  call  for  much  comment 
in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  he  sets  forth  so  much  of  religion  as  he  believes  in. 
That  personal  consciousness  and  experience  are  made  to  such  extent  the  measure 
of  what  is  anywhere  possible,  and  that  no  special  distinctions,  endowments,  or 
commissions  can  be  anywhere  conceded,  are  two  of  his  great  assumptions,  which 
explain,  in  part,  the  meagreness  and  unsoundness  of  many  conclusions.  His  spirit 
is,  however,  better  by  a  wide  difference  than  that  of  Mr.  Voysey,*  who  by  "  kind  per- 
mission "  edits  a  friend's  translation  of  selections  from  Lessing's  famous  "  Fragments 
of  the  Unknown  of  Wolfenbuttel."  The  reason  given  for  the  fact  of  this  long  delay 
in  translating  Reimarus  is  this:  he  is  "too  thorough,  too  uncompromising,  too 
faithful  to  his  task  to  suit  the  present  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  toward  the  central 
figure  of  the  orthodox  religion." 

We  notice  this  book  only  to  show  by  one  more  sign  in  what  spirit  and  to  what 

extent,  by  things  new  and  old,  the  cherished  faith  is  now  assailed  on  English  soil — 

not  to  take  up  the  "  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments "  for  discussion  as  a  novelty.    The 

Westminster  Review,  we  observe,  in  some  cases,  finds  Mr.  Voysey's  suggestions  to 

be  no  improvement  on  those  of  Reimarus.  C.  A.  A. 

The  Gospel  Miracles,  in  their  Relation  to  Christ  and  Christianity.    By  Wm. 
M.  Taylor,  D.D.     New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.     i2mo.,  pp.  249. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  more  difficult  task  to  produce  a  fresh  and  vivacious  treatise 
on  Apologetics,  than  in  any  other  department  of  theological  science.  The  main  lines 
of  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  have  long  since  been  drawn.  It  is  improba- 
ble that  any  really  demonstrative  matter  has  been  overlooked  by  the  multitude  of 
apologists  from  the  second  century  to  the  nineteenth,  or  that  any  really  important 
argument  against  the  Christian  religion  has  been  omitted  by  the  sceptic.    The  work 

•  Fragments  prom  Rbimarus  :  consisting  of  brief  critical  remarks  on  the  object  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
M  tcca  in  the  New  Testament.  Translated  from  the  German  of  G.  E.  Lessinc.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Cmasucs  Voysky,  B.A.    i2mo,  pp.  Z19.     [B.  W.  &  Co.]    London  and  Edinburgh:  Williams  A  Norgate. 
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of  the  apologist  must,  consequently,  be  reproductive  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it 
is  not  every  mind  that  can  re-state  the  commonplaces  of  apologetics  with  sharpness, 
arrange  and  combine  them  with  cumulative  effect,  and  enforce  them  with  pertinent 
and  felicitous  illustrations.  Dr.  Taylor  has  done  this  in  the  seven  lectures  which  he 
delivered  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  Princeton  Seminary,  on  the  L.  P,  Stone 
foundation. 

This  volume  is  not  a  large  one.  The  author  was  confined,  by  the  nature  of  the 
occasion,  to  narrow  limits.  And  yet  he  has  presented  the  most  important  of  the  evi- 
dences for  the  credibility  of  miracles.  There  is  no  waste  matter  in  the  book,  and  the 
argument  moves  forward  steadily  from  one  position  to  another,  without  losing  any 
momentum  by  reference  to  side  issues,  or  by  the  introduction  of  second-rate  reason- 
ing. 

Dr.  Taylor  first  discusses  the  nature  and  possibility  of  the  miracle.  Here  he  founds 
altogether  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  personality.  God,  as  the  free  creator  of 
nature,  can,  of  course,  do  as  He  pleases  with  the  work  of  His  hands.  If  atheism  be 
true,  the  miracle  is  impossible ;  but  if  there  be  a  God,  the  miracle  is  possible,  and 
probable.  The  author  then  discusses  the  credibility  of  the  miracle.  Here  he  founds, 
first,  upon  the  character  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  himself  testified  concerning  His  own 
miracles  when  He  appealed  to  them,  as  He  continually  does,  as  proof  of  His  divine 
authority  and  mission.  This  testimony  is  valid,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  He  was 
a  deceiver,  or  self-deceived.  But  the  sceptic  generally  concedes  the  moral  excellence 
and  intellectual  soundness  of  Christ.  The  testimony  of  the  apostles  is  then  adduced* 
This,  too,  must  be  believed,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were  victims  of  their 
own  credulity,  or  were  practising  upon  the  credulity  of  others.  After  these  positive 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  miracle,  Dr.  Taylor  criticises  those  of  the  sceptic,  particu- 
larly the  mythical  theory.  He  concludes  with  an  examination  of  the  value  of  mira- 
cles as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  religious  doctrine,  and  of  the  spiritual  significance 
of  Christ's  miracles. 

Among  the  excellencies  of  this  treatise,  we  call  attention  to  the  remarkably  concise 
and  neat  manner  of  stating  the  effective  points  in  an  argument.  Here,  the  preacher 
has  influenced  the  student  and  author.  The  habit  of  presenting  truth  to  the  popu- 
lar mind  in  an  oratorical  manner  banishes  from  the  volume  all  prolixity  and  heavi- 
ness. There  is  not  a  dull  or  an  obscure  line  in  the  book.  As  examples,  we  cite  the 
succinct  statement  of  what  Christ  was  and  has  accomplished,  on  pp.  37-39;  and  of 
the  dilemmas  presented  to  the  sceptic  on  pp.  50-51,  54-56  ;  and  also  the  conclusive 
examination  of  Renan's  demand  that  the  miracle  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  a 
committee. 

The  author  combats,  correctly  as  we  think,  the  view  of  Trench  that  the  miracfc 
does  not,  of  itself,  evince  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  but  only  gets  a  hearing  for  it,  in 
order  that  it  may  there  prevail  by  its  own  intrinsic  truthfulness.  This  view  supposes 
that  the  miracle  may  be  wrought  by  Satan  as  well  as  by  God.  Trench  says  that  a 
miracle  "  puts  the  miracle-worker  in  the  alternative  of  coming  from  heaven  or  from 
hell."  If  this  be  so,  the  miracle  may  be  an  evidence  for  the  lie  of  Satan,  as  well  as 
for  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  the  miracle  will  require  to  be  determined  by 
the  kind  of  doctrine  taught  in  connection  with  it.  Dr.  Taylor  contents  himself  with 
the  negative  argument  at  this  point  He  shows  clearly  that  the  miracles  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  were  apparent  onlj,  and  not  genuine.  The  positive  argument, 
however,  is  very  strong.  The  theory  that  the  miracle  may  be  wrought  by  Satan  as 
well  as  by  God  is  dualistic,  and  involves  all  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  of 
dualism.  The  supernatural  cannot  be  related  equally  and  alike  to  the  kingdom  of 
good  and  the  kingdom  of  evil.  No  being  but  the  Creator  of  nature  can  suspend  its 
operations ;  and  Satan  is  not  the  creator.  The  very  definition  of  the  miracle  as  an 
extraordinary  act  of  the  Supreme  Being,  utterly  precludes  its  first  origin  in  any  and 
every  other  being.    The  intuitive  judgment  of  mankind  is  also  against  this  new. 
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This  judgment  is  expressed  in  the  questions :  "  Can  a  devil  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ? 
How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such  miracles?."  And  in  the  affirmative :  "  If  this 
man  were  not  of  God,  he  could  nothing"  [miraculous]. — John  ix.  16,  33;  x.  21. 

After  so  much  that  is  excellent,  the  author  can  afford  to  listen  to  some  fault-find- 
ing. We  do  not  think  that  he  is  as  logical  as  he  commonly  is,  in  saying  that  "  it  is 
about  as  absurd  to  ask  which  is  first  in  the  order  of  salvation,  regeneration,  or  faith, 
as  it  is  to  ask,  "  Which  was  first  in  Lazarus,  his  restoration  to  life,  or  his  coming  out 
of  the  grave  ?  "  To  our  mind,  the  latter  question  does  not  seem  absurd  ;  and  if  the 
mere  "  order  "  is  considered,  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  our  Lord  imparted  life  to 
Lazarus  before  Lazarus  came  forth.  When  the  author  adds,  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment, that  the  "experience"  of  the  two  things  is  "simultaneous,"  he  has  introduced 
a  new  idea.    The  experience  of  life  is  a  different  thing  from  the  organization  of  it. 

W.  G.  T.  S. 

The  Foundations.    A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.     By  John 
Munro  Gibson,  D.D.     i6mo,  pp.  204.     Chicago :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.     1880. 

Dr.  Gibson  need  not  apologize  for  adding  another  to  our  numerous  works  on  the 
Christian  Evidences.  Books  so  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  state  and  wants  of 
the  public  mind,  and  so  well  adapted  in  many  ways  to  what  we  are  sure  was  in  the 
first  instance  an  interested  audience,  and  no  less  so  to  the  large  body  of  readers,  are 
never  unseasonable  or  in  excess.  Books  that  strike  so  directly  and  effectively  at  the 
heart  of  the  popular  unbelief  render  a  double  service,  in  the  relief  of  honest  per- 
plexity and  doubt,  and  in  the  exposure  of  that  which  is  determined  and  inventive. 

Whether  that  which  is  new  in  Dr.  Gibson's  method  will  be  found,  even  under 
his  earnest  and  eloquent  advocacy,  to  be  such  an  improvement,  as  to  promise  easier 
and  more  complete  success  to  the  Church  in  its  apologetic  work,  we  are  not  so  sure. 
If  the  Christian  plea  has  been  unnecessarily  embarrassed  when  advanced  in  behalf 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  or  the  Christian  system,  and  can  be  urged  with  fewer 
difficulties  and  with  greater  encouragement  when  made  to  centre  in  Christ  himself, 
that  loyalty  to  Christ  which  is  so  undeniable  and  conspicuous  a  characteristic  of  the 
Church,  will  ensure  and  welcome  this  change  of  method. 

Had  this  suggestion  come  from  some  other  quarter,  e.  g.t  from  those  who  decry 
"book  revelations,"  or  system  and  dogma,  and  who  delight  in  platitudes  and  gush- 
ing utterances  about  Christ,  we  should  examine  it  with  very  different  presumptions. 
But  with  Dr.  Gibson  the  question  is  one  of  order ;  all  that  any  one  can  rightfully 
claim  for  the  written  revelation  and  the  system  which  it  contains,  he  would  main- 
tain with  the  foremost.  He  asks  where  the  stress  of  difficulty  presses,  and  how  it 
shall  be  relieved. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  make  the  Bible  or  the  system  of  Christianity 
the  object  of  apologetic  advocacy  and  defence  have  surely  erred,  so  far  forth  as 
they  have  failed  to  make  Christ  the  heart  and  life  whether  of  the  Scriptures  or  of 
the  system.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  asked  to  regard  and  exhibit 
Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God  to  be  commended  and  vindicated  in  evangelical 
apologetics — the  vindication  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity  coming  in  as  the  sequel 
and  result — we  in  turn  have  questions  to  ask.  For  what  is  Christ  made  the  revela- 
tion of  God  ?  For  what  is  He  offered,  and  the  world  urged  and  required  to  receive 
Him  ?  In  the  answer  the  chief  elements  of  Christianity  are  shown  us.  Christ  is 
not  a  bare,  bald  revelation  of  God,  however  beautiful,  glorious,  and  attractive.  He 
is  a  revelation  for  a  purpose.  It  is  not  His  person  only,  it  is  also  His  work  that 
is  a  revelation.  Why  this  personal  form  and  not  some  other?  Why  this  work  and 
not  some  other  ?  When  you  have  shown  me  man's  need  and  God's  provision  in 
Christ  for  the  relief  of  man's  need,  you  have  shown  me  all  that  in  the  Christian 
system  with  which  apologetics  is  concerned.  Many  details  of  doctrine,  order,  and 
proportion  belong  to  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology ;  not  here. 

12 
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We  have  not  heard  the  glad  tidings  until  we  have  been  taught  fully  of  our  n» 
and  of  Christ's  exact  and  complete  provision  for  its  utmost  demand.    Christ  L 
not  been  preached  to  us  until  or  unless  in  the  method  of  the  preaching  every 
tial  of  Christianity  has  been  preached. 

We  wait,  therefore,  to  be  convinced,  that  the  Church  will  under  this  chan 
method  better  justify  itself,  and  deal  more  successfully  with  the  oppositions  of  h 
and  heart  which  it  must  everywhere  encounter.  C.  A. 


The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.    The  .Seventh  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures. 

iOHN  Laidlaw,  A.M.     Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1879.     Scribner  &  WelfW"= 
lew  York. 

The  author,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  here  give 
an  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of 
His  arrangement  of  topics  is  after  the  dogmatic  method,  notwithstanding  th« 
would  present  us  the  doctrine  of  man  from  the  Biblical  rather  than  the  Theok 
point  of  view.     His  methods  of  argument  are  also  dogmatic,  so  that  we  must  ^JJ" 
this  book  in  the  department  of  dogmatics  rather  than  Biblical  Theology,  where  # 
would  seem  at  first,  by  its  title,  to  belong.     In  his  introductory  lecture  he  puts  tk 
Bible  doctrine  of  man  in  its  relations  to  the  scientific  and  philosophical  conception* ' 
and  rightly  holds  that  the  Bible  does  not  attempt  to  give  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  that  nevertheless  we  should  observe  "  those  ideas  of  life  and  the  soul  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  assume  in  all  their  theological  statements."     This  is  the  task 
of  Biblical  Psychology.     In  the  second  lecture  Biblical  Psychology  is  treated,  and  it 
is  shown  that  it  is  not  analytic  and  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  growing  "  from  a 
mere  simple  and  popular  to  a  more  complex  and   philosophical  view  of  mans 
nature."     He  rejects  Trichotomy  and  advocates  Dichotomy  as  the  Biblical  concep- 
tion of  man's  nature,  and  explains  nefihesh  as  the  subject  or  bearer  of  life,  consti- 
tuted in  the  creature ;  ruach  as  the  principle  of  life,  bestowed  by  the  Creator.   In 
the  New  Testament  the  terms  assume  a  new  significance,  through  the  exaltation  of 
the  pnatma  to  express  the  new  life  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  contrast 
between  the  flesh  and  spirit  in  the  Pauline  epistles  is  explained,  in  that  the  flesh  is 
what  nature  evolves,  and  the  spirit  what  God  bestows.     He  rightly  lays  stress  upon 
the  unity  and  the  dichotomy  of  man's  nature,  but  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  too  Httk 
weight  given  to  the  statement  that  favors  trichotomy.     True  Biblical  Psychology 
will  give  the  three  modes  of  statement  their  proper  place  and  relative  importance. 
In  lecture  third,  upon  "  The  Divine  Image  and  Man's  Primitive  State,"  wc  cannot 
accord  with  the  author  in  finding  in*  Gen.  i.,  "  that  man  was  created  an  image  of 
something  intertrinitarian,"  nor  in  his  exclusion  of  the  form  of  man  from  the  divine 
image  ;  but  he  correctly  lays  stress  upon  the  moral  conformity  to  God  and  maintains 
that  in  this  man  is  capable  of  growth.     Lecture  fourth  is  devoted  to  man's  nature 
under  sin  and  death,  in  which  he  urges  that  the  image  is  not  entirely  lost,  though 
man  is  depraved,  from  the  centre  of  the  heart  outward  and  utterly  ruined.    Death 
he  regards  as  legal,  moral,  and  physical,  the  two  latter  consequent  on  the  former; 
and  holds  that  death  was  involved  in  the  physical  structure  of  man  and  animals; 
that  man,  however,  had  a  provision  against  death  in  the  tree  of  life,  which  he  for- 
feited in  his  fall.     The  fifth  lecture,  on  the  Psychology  of  the  New  Life,  correctly 
rejects  the  notion  of  two  antagonistic  substances  in  the  regenerated  man,  and  shows 
that  they  are  rather  antagonistic  principles ;  and  that  the  conflict  of  Rom.  vii.  is  not 
the  contrasted  experiences  of  an  unconverted  and  a  converted  man,  or  indeed  the  nor- 
mal experience  of  a  converted  man  ;  nor  does  Rom.  vii.  14-25  give  us  the  portrait  ot 
an  awakened  Pharisee,  and  Rom.  viii.  1-15,  of  a  fully  regenerate  man  ;  but  that  Paul 
is  "  presenting  two  ideal  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  law  and  grace,  respect- 
ively, of  a  man  in  Christ  aiming  at  the  attainment  of  holiness."     In  this  we  cannot 
regard  the  author  as  successful.     In  lecture  sixth,  on  "Man's  Nature  in  its  Bear- 
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big  on  a  Future  Life,"  while  rejecting  conditional  immortality  and  the  sleep  of  the 
soul,  he  does  not  seem  to  take  very  strong  ground,  or  be  positive  in  statement,  but 
is  content  to  reaffirm  the  ordinary  views  of  the  Church.  We  regret  that  he  finds 
the  resurrection  in  Job.  xix.  As  a  whole  the  work  is  well  done  from  a  dog- 
matic point  of  view,  showing  quite  an  extensive  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  written  in  a  clear  and  strong  style.  The  notes  in  the  appendix  are  full 
and  valuable.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  as  instituted  by  Christ.     By  George 
D.  Armstrong,  D.D.    New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    1880. 

We  have,  in  this  volume,  a  learned  and  accurate  account  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  are  two — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  five 
additional  sacraments  of  the  Romanists  the  author  briefly  notices,  but  confines 
attention  to  the  two  Protestant  sacraments  which  have  been  mentioned.  He  goes 
very  fully  into  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  into  the  controversies  which  have 
been  held  respecting  it — its  mode  and  subjects — among  Protestants  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  These  occupy  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  volume.  These  con- 
troversies excite  less  interest  than  they  once  did,  but  are  worth  the  attention  of  every 
Christian  student ;  and  he  will  hardly  find  a  more  satisfactory  presentation  of  them 
than  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  as  held  by 
Romanists,  is  here  fairly  set  forth  and  refuted.  Dr.  Armstrong  somewhere  says  that 
there  is  but  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  can  be  plausibly  quoted  in  its 
favor — "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God : "  and  this,  he  insists,  has  no  reference  to  the  subject.  The 
"water  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  in  His  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  cannot  refer  to 
Christian  baptism,  which  was  not  instituted  and  made  a  sacrament  for  more  than 
two  years  after  this,  but  must  refer,  possibly,  to  John's  baptism,  or  to  other  water 
purifications  of  the  Jews. 

The  other  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament  was  instituted  by  Christ  at  the  close 
of  His  last  Passover  with  His  disciples,  and  is  recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists 
in  nearly  the  same  words.  It  is  a  noble,  venerable  institution,  full  of  instruction,  and 
of  excellent  binding  influence  upon  the  Church.  Our  author  gives  a  full  explanation 
and  defence  of  it,  setting  it  forth  as  a  "  commemorative  rite,"  a  "  symbolic  rite,"  a 
"covenanting  rite,"  an  " eucharistic  rite,"  and  a  "communion."  Under  this  last 
head  he  goes  into  the  question  of  close  communion,  as  held  by  a  portion  of  the  Bap- 
tists and  some  other  Protestant  sects. 

From  this  our  author  passes  to  the  monstrous  perversions  of  this  sacrament  by 
the  Romanists,  such  as  the  mass,  etc.  They  insist  that,  at  the  word  of  a  priest,  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  supper  are  converted  "  into  the  body,  blood,  soul,  and  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  are  partaken  by  the  communicant  at  the  mass,  and  insure 
salvation.  This  terrific  power  of  the  priest  is  held  by  him  and  is  dispensed  or  with- 
holden  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  often  bought  with  money,  or  is  refused  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretences.  It  is  this  which  confers  such  a  tremendous  power,  for  life  or  for 
death,  upon  the  Romish  priesthood  and  Church,  and  has  made  it,  for  ages,  the  terror 
of  the  world. 

I  shall  not  follow  Dr.  A.  in  his  presentation  and  refutation  of  this  monstrous  im- 
position. He  has  shown,  more  conclusively  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  this 
pretence  of  changing  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  supper  into  the  veritable  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  not  a  miracle,  but  an  actual  impossibility.  The  bread  and  wine 
are  not  changed.  They  remain,  in  all  respects,  as  they  were  before.  They  may  be 
examined  by  all  the  senses — may  be  examined  critically  and  chemically,  and  in 
every  possible  way,  and  are  found  to  be  the  same,  and  yet  they  are  pronounced  by 
the  Romish  Church  to  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Now  this  is  impossible.  It 
cannot  be  true.    A  miracle  may  be  true ;  and  if  properly  attested,  is  true.    One 
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body  may  be  supernaturally  changed  into  another,  and  may  be  proved  to  be  so 
changed  by  all  the  senses,  which  are  the  proper  judges  in  such  a  case.  But  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  are  not  changed.  They  remain  the  same,  yet  they 
are  claimed  to  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Now  this  is  impossible.  It  b 
bread,  and  not  flesh ;  it  is  wine,  and  not  blood  ;  it  is  dead  matter,  and  not  alive— 
the  same  that  it  was  before.  Now,  such  a  change  as  is  here  pretended  we  insist 
is  no  miracle.  It  should  never  be  spoken  of  as  a  miracle.  It  is  a  natural  impossi- 
bility. E.  P. 

Beyond  the  Grave.  Being  three  Lectures  before  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  in  1878,  with 
papers  on  Recognition  in  the  Future  State,  and  other  addenda.  By  Bishop  Ran- 
dolph S.  Foster,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  New  York :  Phillips  & 
Hunt.    Cincinnati :  Hitchcock  &  Walden.     1879. 

Bishop  Foster,  in  this  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  eschatology  and  the 
future  state,  proposes  neither  to  assume  his  positions  on  the  subject,  nor  "to  treat 
the  subject  exegetically  as  purely  a  doctrine  of  revelation,"  but  to  "  submit  it  to  the 
reason,  and  examine  it  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  it  which  lie  within 
the  circle  of  our  intelligence  "  (p.  13).  On  subjects  upon  which  God  has  given  tes- 
timony in  His  Word,  while  on  various  sides,  and  in  various  degrees,  they  fall  within 
the  scope  of  human  reason,  it  is  very  difficult,  in  any  adequate  treatment  of  them, 
to  pursue  either  method  exclusively.  Bishop  Foster  cogently  presents  the  arguments 
for  the  spiritual  and  immortal  nature  of  man  from  the  light  of  nature,  with  strong 
refutation  of  objections,  in  the  first  and  second  of  his  Chautauqua  lectures.  Stifl, 
notwithstanding  "this  fond  desire,  this  longing  after  immortality,"  so  deep  in  the 
human  soul,  is  fortified  by  reasons  so  strong,  founded  in  the  natural  constitution  of 
things,  it  operates  with  great  vagueness  and  incertitude  among  fallen  men  when 
unsupported  by  that  revelation  which  reveals  Him  "  who  hath  abolished  death  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  His  Gospel."  Like  the  very  being  of 
God,  this  truth  shines  upon  the  human  mind  with  most  convincing  and  unquestion- 
able evidence  from  the  Word  of  God  itself. 

In  the  third  lecture,  accordingly,  the  author  summarizes  and  explicates  the  script- 
ural teachings  on  the  subject,  having  previously  shown  that  the  light  of  reason 
points  in  the  same  direction.  He  maintains  that  conscious  existence  continues  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection,  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  continuance  after 
death,  of  the  holy  in  endless  bliss,  of  the  wicked  in  eternal  woe.  The  latter  con- 
clusion he  considers  impregnable  in  view  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  which,  he 
shows,  give  no  countenance  to  Restoration  ism  or  Annihilationism.  The  author  a- 
presses,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  antagonism  of  his  feelings  to  the  eternal  suffering 
of  any  sensitive  being.  In  this  we  all  share,  even  as  we  sympathize  with  Him  who 
*•  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,"  but  would  that  he  should  "turn 
from  his  way  and  live."  Yet  we  think  that  this  antipathy  and  the  expression  of  it 
may  be  so  over-done  as  to  weaken  the  authority  and  salutary  influence  of  the  doc- 
trine itself.  It  seems  to  us  not  the  strongest  form  of  putting  it  to  say,  as  Bishop 
Foster  does,  "  the  doctrine  is  unwelcome  and  horrific,  but  probably  true ;  the  doc- 
trine must  be  accepted,  painful  though  it  be  "  (p,  7).  Something  more,  we  are  sure, 
could  have  been  advantageously  said  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  and  sanitary 
influence  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  great  evils  which  usually  result  from  its  rejection. 
Still,  it  remains  true  that  punishment,  especially  eternal  punishment,  is  God's 
"  strange  work,"  and  yet  the  outflow  of  His  immaculate  purity,  justice,  and  good- 
ness. 

Dr.  Foster  answers  objections  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  alter  the 
death  of  the  body,  by  showing  that  spirit  is  without  the  attributes  which  make  the 
body  subject  to  dissolution  and  destruction.  He  also  shows  that  the  identity  of  the 
body,  before  and  after  the  resurrection,  depends  not  upon  sameness  of  material  pa*" 
tides,  but  upon  the  continuance  of  the  same  vital  organific  principle.    The  paptfl 
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in  the  Appendix,  on  recognition  in  Heaven,  and  the  reign  of  death  in  the  very  life 
of  animated  nature,  are  valuable  and  interesting.  They  enhance  the  value  of  a  vol- 
ume otherwise  valuable.  L.  H.  A. 

Discussions  in  History  and  Theology.    By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.   i2mo, 
PP»  555*    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1880. 

These  sixteen  Essays  have  a  wide  range — wider  even  than  the  title  of  the  book 
indicates.  Written  at  various  times  from  1867  to  1880,  they  are  brought  together, 
here,  not  in  the  order  of  time — perhaps  not  in  the  order  of  logic.  A  general  classi- 
fication suggested  in  the  preface  includes  in  the  first  division  the  Essays  relating  to 
the  .history  and  character  of  the  Roman  and  the  Anglican  Churches ;  in  the  second 
division,  those  relating  to  Philosophy  and  Theology  ;  in  the  third  division,  those  re- 
lating to  Theism,  and  the  Christian  Evidences.  Yet,  this  classification  is  not  pre- 
cise and  exhaustive. 

These  discussions  happily  combine  the  historical  and  the  logical.  Our  author 
sees  history  not  as  merely  phenomenal,  but  as  interpenetrated  by  a  wise  plan  and 
thus  manifesting  to  us  the  Divine  Mind ;  while  he  presents  logic  not  in  the  form  of 
mere  abstract  reasoning,  but  in  the  vivid  setting  of  concrete  history. 

Great  men  and  great  principles  pass  in  successive  review — men,  in  the  foreground, 
such  as  Edwards  and  Charming,  Taylor  and  the  ancestral  representatives  of  New 
England  theology,  and  the  Apostle  Paul ;  and  in  perspective,  representative  reform- 
ers like  Calvin,  and  Christian  fathers  like  Augustine ;  principles  in  Philosophy  like 
the  problem  of  the  human  will,  of  liberty  and  necessity,  of  moral  accountability,  of 
the  existence  of  sin  in  a  moral  universe,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Ration- 
alism and  Atheism ;  and  questions  in  Theology  like  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
the  divine  purpose  and  providence,  the  origin  and  the  inheritance  of  sin,  supernat- 
ural religion,  and  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment.  All  these  subjects  are  forcibly 
handled,  though  sometimes  too  briefly.  Vivid  style,  keen  analysis,  skilful  logic 
everywhere  appear.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  every  attentive 
and  thoughtful  reader,  although,  to  most  persons,  it  will  not  prove  to  be  light  read- 
ing. Each  chapter  is  interesting,  and  the  whole  discussion  is  able  and  suggestive. 
In  almost  every  chapter  there  are  vigorous  thoughts  flashing  out  like  side-lights 
from  the  heat  of  the  main  discussion,  quickening  the  mental  vision  and  penetrating 
the  polemic  atmosphere,  in  certain  directions,  far  out  toward  the  horizon.  It  might 
be  inferred  that  the  supreme  interest  of  the  writer  centres  in  the  10th  and  the  nth 
Essays,  to  which  he  devotes  125*  pages.  However  this  may  be,  we  shall  confine 
our  notice  chiefly  to  the  second  group,  of  which  these  Essays  form  an  important 
part,  «• 

At  once  ther*  is  revealed  the  logical  connection  between  the  10th  and  the  8th 
Essays,  and  the  propriety  of  placing  the  one  later  in  time  earlier  in  the  order  of  ar- 
Vangement,  so  that  the  reader  may  trace  "  The  Philosophy  of  Jonathan  Edwards  " 
before  "  The  System  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  in  its  connection  with  prior  New  England 
Theology."  Attacks  upon  the  Calvinistic  system  challenged  Edwards  to  its  de- 
fence. 

To  the  charge  that  Calvinism  is  inconsistent  with  human  liberty  and  responsible 
moral  agency,  Edwards  replied  in  his  work  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will." 

To  the  charge  that  Calvinism  precludes  both  moral  praise  and  blame,  since  it 
teaches  that  we  inherit  depravity  and  are  punished  for  sin  in  which  we  did  not  in 
any  way  participate,  Edwards  replied  in  his  treatise  on  "  Original  Sin." 

Dr.  Fisher  tersely  and  significantly  presents  the  philosophy  of  Edwards  in  these 
masterpieces  of  logical  reasoning  and  dialectical  skill. 

Of  Dr.  Taylor,  our  author  says,  p.  286,  "  He  was  a  philosopher  who  has  had  no 
equal  in  Metaphysics  on  our  side  the  ocean  since  Pres.  Edwards;"  while  he  styles 
Pres.  Edwards  not  only  "  the  most  illustrious  graduate  of  Yale  College,"  but,  as  a 
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dialectician  and  logician,  "perhaps  unmatched,  certainly  unsurpassed  among 
(Sir  J.  Mackintosh).     Yet  our  author  represents  Pres.  Edwards  as  a  Berkleian, 
intense  that  he  surpasses  even  Berkley  himself,  applying  the  idealistic  theory 
mind  as  well  as  to  matter,  so  that  personal  identity,  consciousness,  the  very 
stance  of  our  individual  being,  are  only  repeated  acts  of  creation  at  every 
instant  of  time. 

We  do  not  wonder,  then,  that  Hopkins,  the  disciple  of  Edwards,  "  brought  in 
doctrine  of  divine  efficiency  in  the  production  of  sin  ;"  nor  that  "he  considered  L  "fc-^  j 
a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  teachings  of  Edwards ; "  nor  that  Emmons,  £„ 

whom  this  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency  appears  "in  full  flower,"  should  as&^^jf 
(Works,  IV.,  Serm.  XXXV.),  "Infants  being  men  in  miniature,  God  works  in  ti*  ^^an 
as  He  does  in  other  men,  or  produces  those  moral  exercises  in  their  hearts  in  wh  5  d| 
moral  depravity  properly  and  essentially  consists.     It  is  just  as  easy,  therefore  „     ^0 
account  for  moral  depravity  in  infancy,  as  in  any  other  period  of  life." 

Here,  then,  was  indeed  "  a  determinism  more  bald  than  Christian  theology  had 
ever  tolerated."     How  far,  according  to  these  Essays,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  "  refutes  the  charge  against  Calvinism  is  not  made  precisely  evident.     We 
are  glad,  at  least,  to  find  that  Dr.  Taylor  rejected  this  theory  of  divine  efficiency. 

But  what,  according  to  our  author,  was  the  philosophy  of  Edwards  in  regard    to 
moral  freedom  or  liberty  t 

The  philosophic  position  which  challenged  Locke  and  Edwards  to  an  attack  g~ave 
them  good  opportunity  for  both  skilful  and  successful  dialectics — the  untenable 
position  that  "  choice  springs  from  a  previous  state  of  indifference,  an  absolute  r*  eo- 
trality  of  feeling,  either  preceding  the  act  of  judgment  or  interposed  between  tlat 
act  and  the  act  of  the  will."  Their  success  was  easy  and  deserved  But  this  base- 
less theory  of  liberty  exposed  and  abandoned,  what  was  the  conception  of  lib>^=rty 
proposed  by  Locke  and  Edwards  ?  The  answer  given  in  these  "  Discussions,  etc," 
p.  23?,  is  that  "  Liberty  relates  exclusively  to  the  effects  of  choice,  or  events  ^con- 
secutive to  volition,  and  not  to  the  origination  of  choice  itself;  "  and  again,  p.  ^9'» 
"  Freedom  consists  in  the  dependence  of  the  existence,  or  non-existence,  of  any  ac- 
tion upon  our  volition  of  it."  In  this  Locke  "  is  precisely  coincident  with  EdwarcJ*" 
p.  232.  fndeed  Edwards  says,  p.  292,  "  Liberty  is  freedom  from  hindrance  or  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  doing  or  conducting  in  any  respect  as  one  wills." 

But  what  if  this  definition  be  challenged  as  unsatisfactory,  or  rejected  as  superfico/ 
and  inadequate  ?    What  becomes  of  the  logic  and  the  conclusion  from  such  a  pre- 
mise ?     According  to  our  author,  even  Dr.  Taylor  himself  did  not  accept  this  at- 
tempted solution  of  the  problem  as  consistent  or  successful. 

But  such  independent  criticism  was  not  peculiar  to  Dr.  Taylor  or  to  New  England 
theologians.  Others,  no  less  orthodox  as  Calvinists,  were  starting  profound  inquiries 
like  these  :  Has  the  soul  a  self-determining  power?  If  it  has  not,  is  it  free?  If  it 
has,  is  not  this  the  will  ?  If  so,  is  not  freedom  or  liberty — by  the  very  nature  of  the 
terms— defined  as,  the  exercise  of  the  will  or  self-determining  power  of  the  soul?  1$ 
not,  then,  the  will  a  free  cause  ?  Is  not  man,  then,  a  free  agent,  /".  *.,  a  rational 
spirit  who  originates  moral  action?  As  such,  does  not  moral  action  radically <fift* 
from  material  (physical)  action — the  latter  being  bound  not  (as  Pope  unwisely  aid) 
"fast  in  fate,"  but  in  the  chain  of  physical  causation — the  former  being  not  merely 
"  left  free  "  (as  Pope  more  wisely  said),  but  made  free  by  the  creative  fiat  of  the 
Almighty  ?  Does  not  this  indicate  the  simple  and  sure  solution  of  the  troublesome 
problem  of  Edwardean  causality  underlying  equally  moral  and  material  action  ?  *» 
relieve  us  from  the  Edwardean  conclusion  of  philosophical  necessity?  Is  not  the 
crucial  question  (p.  250),  "  Can  we  conceive  of  a  causal  influence  which  makes  ** 
event  infallibly  certain,  and  yet  not  necessary  ?  "  answered  readily  and  in  confoftnoj 
with  the  elder,  historic  Calvinism  ? 

In  the  meantime,  what,  according  to  our  author,  was  Dr.  Taylor's  definition  t 
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*dom  ?  (p.  308) :  "  Freedom  is  exemption  from  something ;  it  is  exemption  from 
'  constraining  operation  of  that  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  brings  events  to  pass 
ne  material  world."  But  is  this  negative  conception  satisfactory  ?  Does  mere 
option  constitute  freedom  or  moral  liberty  ?  Even  Dr.  Taylor  is  not  satisfied 
1  his  own  attempt,  but  supplements  it  by  asserting  "the. power  of  contrary 

it  how  such  a  theory  solves  the  problem  ;  or,  whether  there  is  such  a  power ; 

bat  is  "  the  power  of  contrary  choice ; "  or,  whether  there  can  be  such  a  power, 

ftot  readily  appear. 

elicit  answers  to  these  questions,  either  by  our  author  or  by  Dr.  Taylor,  would 

welded  especial  interest  to  "  The  Discussions  in  History  and  Theology." 

*  said,  p.  309,  "  Augustinians  and  Calvinists  had  admitted  the  power  of  contrary 

5  ***  the  case  of  the  first  sin,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  moral  actions 


•» 


^y    doubtless  admitted  and  taught  that  Adam  was  created  free  and  holy,  yet 
>*^»  so  that  he  might  fall  from  his  innocency.     But  is  this  the  same  as  admit- 

^be  power  of  contrary  choice  ? "  Might  not  Dr.  Taylor's  favorite  phrase, 
^*V*/y  with  power  to  the  contrary"  be  improved  by  this  change :  Certainty 
freedom  ? 

l^  problem  of  "  The  Origin  of  Evil ;  or,  The  Introduction  of  Sin  into  the  World  " 
^ly  discussed  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  by  Dr.  Fisher,  pp.  305  and  320.  Dr.  Taylor 
**\ly  discriminates  between  the  divine  action  toward  holiness  and  toward  sin, 
*^*t  God  may  be  said  to  permit  sin,  while  He  promotes  holiness.  Yet  \ve  see  in 
Principle  of  divine  permission  (not  promotion)  of  sin,  no  evidence  of  a  New  En- 
***  discovery,  either  recent  or  distant.  The  assembly  of  divines  in  Westminster 
*»  embodied  this  principle  in  their  Confession,  Chap.  VI.,  Sec.  1.:  "This  sin  ol 

first  parents,  God  was  pleased,  according  to  His  wise  and  holy  counsel,  to  per- 
'•  having  purposed  to  order  it  for  His  own  glory."  Not  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
*ns  of  the  greatest  good,  but  that  God  wisely  and  ho\\\y  prefers  that  moral  sys- 
*  in  which  sin  is,  in  this  way,  permitted.  According  to  our  author,  in  the  history 
Systematic  Theology  previous  to  the  seventeenth  century,  original  sin  had  been 
counted  for  by  participation  with  Adam— not  personal,  but  generic.  This  had  been 
e  philosophic  explanation  of  the  Scriptural  fact  of  original  sin  (Rom.  v.,  and  else- 
lere).  But,  now,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  federal  theory  was  superimposed, 
ill,  when  pressed  by  objections,  the  philosophic  defence  of  this  Scriptural  doctrine 
ied  upon  the  old  idea  of  real  participation.  But  by  the  theory  of  creationism  and 
J  Lockian  philosophy  (p.  290),  this  prop  was  broken  down.  "  And  now  the  oppo- 
its  of  Calvinism  demanded  with  one  voice  some  explanation  of  the  imputation  of 
(in  to  the  descendants  of  Adam,  which  it  was  confessed  they  had  no  agency  in 
nmitting."  How  does  Edwards  meet  this  "great  objection,"  as  he  properly 
les  it  ?  His  answer  is  thus  given  (p.  290)  :  "  The  guilt  of  a  man  at  his  birth  is 
;lared  to  be  '  the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God.' 
e  sin  of  apostasy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them,  but  it  is 
ly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  this  ground  God  imputes  it  to  them." 
[t  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  theory  of  traduction  could  make  the  participation 
•re  real  and  true.  How  this  philosophy  of  Edwards  is  consistent  with  creationism 
i  Lockianism  is  not  readily  apparent,  yet  we  understand  these  essays  to  teach 
it  Edwards  was  both  a  Lockian  and  a  creationist. 

In  the  essay  on  "  The  Apostle  Paul,"  a  final  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  original 
is  made  incidentally.  It  deserves,  at  least,  a  passing  notice. 
Paul's  extended  treatment  (Rom.  Ch.  ix.)  of  predestination  and  election  is  dis- 
led  of  by  a  single  remark ;  and,  to  put  this  curt  remark  beyond  the  peril  of  ques- 
o,  it  is  based  upon  a  summary  conclusion  about  original  sin,  assumed  as  a  fore- 
DC  conclusion :  "  It  was  no  part  of  the  apostle's  idea  to  offer  in  this  ninth  chapter 
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of  Romans  a  metaphysical  solution  of  the  old  problem  of  liberty  and  necessity, 
more  than  it  was  his  design  in  the  fifth  chapter  to  solve  the  mystery  of  original  iLrzzi 
But  what  if  this  foregone  conclusion  be  challenged,  or  be  discarded  as  an 
tion  ?    Is  it  competent  for  our  author  to  restrict  the  apostle's  idea  or  to  regulate 
design  ? 

However  some  of  the  positions  may  be  questioned,  it  is  just  to  say  that  the 
on  "  The  Augustinian  and  Federal  Theories  of  Original  Sin  Compared,"  as  wel 
that  on  "  The  System  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  Connection  with  prior  New  England 
ology,"  is  able  and  comprehensive.     The  one,  at  least,  is  a  rejoinder  to  Dr.  H< 
on  "  Presbyterian  Re-union,"  and  never  does  our  author  seem  to  be  more  in  his 
ment  than  when  analyzing  and  criticising  the  federal  (or  representative)  tin 
which  he  styles  "  the  offspring  of  the  seventeenth  century."     The  special  point 
analysis  may  be  found,  pp.  357  and  358.     The  special  points  of  criticism  are  m; 
pp.  403-409.    Were  it  our  purpose  or  our  province,  we  have  not  space  here 
state,  much  less  to  review  these  multiplied  points. 

Before  concluding  this  inadequate  notice,  we  might  justly  ask  whether  the  ^M^tcr 
(New  England)  theory  of  sin  and  guilt  and  imputation  found  in  these  Essays  is  ^q» 
improvement  on  Pres.  Edwards  and  Owen  and  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  CaJL 
vin  and  Anselm  and  Augustine  ?  But  this  is  not  the  chief  question.   Nor  is  it,  whether 
Dr.  Taylor's  conclusion  is  consistent  with,  or  destructive  of,  Dr.  Hodge's  view  of 
these  doctrines,  but  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  sin  and 
guilt  and  imputation? 

We  heartily  accept  the  statement  quoted  (p.  287)  from  Dr.  Smalley :  ••  Sentiments 
are  not "  (should  not  be)  "  objected  against  merely  because  of  their  being  innova- 
tions ; "  but  we  as  heartily  adopt  the  supplement — sentiments  should  not  be  enter- 
tained merely  because  they  are  innovations.  R.  B.  W. 


IV.- PRACTICAL   THEOLOGY. 

Faith  and  Character.     By  Marvin  R.Vincent,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  "The  Church  of 
the  Covenant."     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  volume  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  best  contributions  to  the  recent  litera- 
ture of  the  American  pulpit.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  sermons,  originally  preached 
to  the  author's  own  people,  and  treating  of  some  of  the  most  vital  points  of  religious 
faith  and  character.  Seven  sermons  relate  to  Faith  in  the  Unseen,  Intercourse  with 
the  Unseen,  Christ  the  Interpreter  of  the  Unseen ;  and  these  are  followed  by  thirteen 
sermons  upon  Character,  its  Integrity,  its  Development,  its  Risks,  its  Independence, 
its  Attitude  toward  men,  its  Active  Side,  and  its  Eternity.  These  are  all  weighty 
topics,  coming  home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom  ;  and  they  are  discussed 
with  singular  skill  and  ability.  While  each  discourse  is  complete  in  itself,  they  aD 
conspire  to  produce  the  happiest  unity  of  impression.  The  work  is  marked  through- 
out by  the  fresh,  vigorous  thought,  and  the  clear,  incisive,  manly  style,  which  lent 
such  a  charm  to  "  Gates  into  the  Psalm  Country."  Dr.  Vincent  speaks  out  of  a  full 
mind,  and  what  is  in  his  mind  he  knows  how  to  express  in  the  very  best  way.  His 
illustrations,  whether  drawn  from  nature,  history,  art  and  poetry,  or  from  daily  life 
and  the  walks  of  business,  are  always  vivid  and  to  the  point.  But  their  reverential 
tone,  their  fine  spiritual  insight,  and  the  rich  lessons  of  Scriptural  truth  and  wisdom 
in  which  they  abound,  are  what  chiefly  makes  these  sermons  so  admirable  and  so 
worthy  of  wide  circulation.  They  seem  to  us  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil  the  author's 
design  as  expressed  in  his  preface  •  "  If  the  volume  shall  contribute,  in  anydegiee. 
to  dissipate  that  indifferentism  toward  religion,  which  is  rife,  and  which  carries  a 
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menace  than  positive  unbelief;  if  it  shall  do  aught,  within  the  Church  itself, 
to  prick  that  dangerous  conceit  that  emotional  raptures,  or  activity  in  the  Church 
'work,  or  regular  ecclesiastical  standing  can  be  substitutes  for  solid  goodness  and  for 
consistency  of  conduct ;  if  it  shall  go  to  strengthen  the  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  religion  is  a  development  of  character,  and  is  not  summed  up  in  the  single  ex- 
perience which  inaugurates  that  development ;  if,  in  showing  that  character  attains 
symmetry  through  discipline  and  conflict,  it  shall  nerve  some  sincere,  but  discour- 
aged soul  to  fight  its  way  across  the  storm-swept  expanse  between  itself  and  its 
ideal ;  if,  above  all,  it  shall  help  any  man  to  a  larger  and  clearer  view  of  the 
divine  Saviour,  and  shall  enable  him  to  discover  a  new  meaning  in  manhood,  and  a 
new  dignity  and  sweetness  in  duty  through  their  relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain."  G.  L.  P. 

The  Keys  of  Sect  ;  or,  The  Church  of  the  New  Testament  compared  with  the 
Sects  of  Modern  Christendom.  By  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  LL.D.  pp. 
413,  i2mo.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     New  York :  Charles  T.  Dillingham.     1880. 

President  Sturtevant  must  be  credited  with  a  life-long  study  of  the  subject  of  this 
volume,  and  a  vigorous  presentation  of  his  peculiar  views.  He  is  everywhere  known 
as  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  all  the  known  forms  of  Church  organization,  save 
that  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared,  and  with  which,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  he 
has  been  identified.  No  one  in  that  section,  where  his  lot  has  been  cast  since  the  autumn 
of  1829,  needs  be  told,  how  strenuously  he  has  opposed  the  prevalence  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "  sect "  in  the  Christian  Church.  With  him  it  is  not  "  sectarianism  " 
only,  that  is  wrong,  unchristian,  wicked :  it  is  the  division  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ 
into  provincial  and  state  and  national  organizations — into  corporate  denomina- 
tions, such  as  the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Baptist,  the  Methodist,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed.  It  is  all  wrong ;  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  great  hindrance  to  the  upbuilding 
Df  Christ's  kingdom  ;  and  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  remedied. 

That  which,  in  Dr.  Sturtevant's  opinion,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  "  sect "  spirit 
and  practice,  is  the  claim,  set  up  by  all  the  sects,  that  Christ  has  instituted  some- 
thing more  in  government,  than  that  of  the  local  company  of  believers  ;  that,  to  the 
government  thus  instituted,  He  has  confided  the  "  keys  "  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — 
the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  to  administer  the  initiating  rite  of  baptism,  and  to 
admit  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Such  a  theory  he  utterly  rejects,  and  sets  himself,  in 
the  larger  part  of  this  book,  to  undermine  and  disprove. 

In  contradistinction  to  all  this,  he  maintains, *•  that  the  Church  universal,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  can  have  no  earthly  or  official  organization,  and  that  the  only  organ- 
ized Church  which  Christianity  admits,  is  the  local  society  of  believers  " :  /.  e.,  a  Con- 
gregational Church.  Not  that  the  Congregational  system  is  absolutely  perfect,  es- 
pecially in  holding  as  it  does,  more  or  less  strenuously,  to  the  doctrine  and  power 
of  the  "keys."  Let  them  abandon  this  error,  and  make  discipline  not  punitive,  but 
simply  reformatory,  and  that  by  persuasion  rather  than  authority,  and  then  we  have 
the  model  Church.  The  rivalry  of  sects  will  cease,  and  all  will  be  harmony,  peace, 
and  love.  In  contrast  with  all  this,  he  runs  a  tilt  against  Anglicanism,  Presbyte- 
rianism,  and  Methodism,  endeavoring  to  show  how  utterly  wrong  they  are  in  keep- 
ing up  their  sectarian  organization,  and  not  adopting  that  of  the  Congregational — 
minus  the  "keys." 

Dr.  Sturtevant  regards  it  as  a  great  evil,  "  that  villages  and  towns  in  our  own 
country  can  be  counted  by  hundreds,  in  which  from  four  to  six  Protestant  sects  are 
maintaining  a  sickly  and  feeble  existence,  scarcely  able,  by  the  utmost  possible  ef- 
fort and  self-denial,  to  support  themselves  from  year  to  year,  without  any  efficiency 
or  aggressive  power,  where  but  for  our  multiplication  of  sects,  one  church  of  Christ 
would  be  sustained,  and  exert  its  mighty  influence  over  the  whole  community." 
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True,  and  well  put,  but  how  is  it  to  be  brought  about  ?  Let  them  all  drop  their 
peculiarities,  and  merge  themselves  into  a  Congregational  Church  !  Nothing  sec- 
tarian in  all  this  ;  Congregationalism  is  not  a  "  sect/'  not  at  all ;  it  is  the  one  Church 
of  Christ !  Such  is  the  teaching,  for  substance,  of  this  book.  It  is  not  new 
strange.     We  have  been  familiar  with  it  of  old. 

When  Dr.  Sturtevant  went  to  Illinois  in  1829,  a  Congregational  minister,  he 
came  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Centre  of  Illinois,  and  was  so  reported  in 
1830.     All  Congregational  ministers  of  that  day  did  the  same.     In  the  new  settle- 
ments, New  Englanders  united  with  Jerseymen  in  organizing  Presbyterian  churches. 
But  in  1855,  Dr.  Sturtevant  left  the  Presbytery.     An  era  of  sectarianism  was  ushered 
in.      Congregationalists    insisted    on    setting   up    their    "ism*'  everywhere.     It 
was  not  enough  that  a  village  was  favored  with  an  orthodox  live  Presbyterian 
church  ;   a  Congregational  church  must  be  set  up  over  against  it ;  all  over  the 
West,  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific.    The  most  thorough-going  sectarians  in  all  that 
region,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  in  all  the  twenty-five  years  that 
have  succeeded,  have  been  these  same  "  no-sect "  Congregationalists.    And  among" 
the  most  active  and  earnest  advocates  of  this  policy  has  been  the  Rev.  author  or 
this  "  no-sect "  volume.    Dr.  Norton,  whose  life-long  residence  in  that  region 
given  him  peculiar  opportunities  of  observation,  says  of  Dr.  Sturtevant—"  He 
mained  nominally  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  until  1855.  though  a/«L 
that  time,  for  years  before,  and  ever  since,  he  has  been  a  most  pronounced  and  nut  — 
icai  Congregation alist.     Under  his  lead  that  Institution  [Illinois  College],  meant  awfc. 
first  to  be  Presbyterian,  then  Presbyterian  and  Congregational,  has  been  carried  ove  *~ 
wholly  to  the  Congregational  side.     He  has  been  the  leader  of  that  ism  in  this  Stat^ 
from  its  very  beginning,  in  about  1833.    All  concede  to  him  remarkable  ability   Z 
but  Presbyterian  ism  in  this  State  owes  him  no  thanks." 

The  book  is  ably  written,  and  the  argument  plausibly  presented.    But  it  is  radi- 
cal to  the  core.     Its  tendency  is  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  Church-governmenA 
to  supersede  all  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  to  dispense  with  all  creeds  eveo  for 
the  use  of  the  local  church,  and  in  our  judgment,  to  make  what  is  recognized  as 
"  the  broad  Church  "  universal,  and  to  corrupt  utterly  ••  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints."  E.F.H. 

The  Saviour's  Converts  :  What  we  owe  to  them,  and  How  we  may  Aid  them.  Bf 
the  Rev.  William  Scribner.  i2mo,  pp.  174.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1880. 

The  design  of  this  modest  treatise  is  to  awaken  and  deepen  the  interest  which  the 
people  of  God  take  in  the  multiplying  of  converts  to  Christ,  and  the  training  of  then 
to  a  consistent,  vigorous,  and  sanctified  manhood.  It  is  thoroughly  Scriptural,  and 
theoretically  orthodox.  Conversion,  in  every  genuine  case,  is  rightly  attributed  to 
the  efficient  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cases  of  conversion  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence under  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  vastly  more  numerous 
under  the  special  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revivals  of  religion.  Not  seldom  the 
professed  convert  is  such  only  in  name.  Such  converts,  of  course,  cause  the  way  of 
truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  The  true  convert,  also,  in  some  cases,  for  lack  of  proper 
training,  becomes  "  barren  "  and  •'  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  is  borne  along  on  the  current  of  prevailing  world  liness,  and  brings  reproach 
on  the  cause  of  the  Master. 

Mr.  Scribner  aims  to  arrest  these  tendencies,  and  with  wholesome  counsel  both 
to  the  Church  and  the  convert,  to  establish  the  young  believer  in  the  truth,  and  to 
bring  him  into  a  nobler  service  and  a  purer  fellowship.  The  book  is  eminently  fitted 
to  do  good. 

But,  after  all,  the  proper  remedy  is  but  lightly  dwelt  upon.  In  order  that  the 
convert  may  be  "  rooted  and  grounded  "in  the  truth,  his  enmity  to  God  must  be 
rooted  out ;  the  old  man  must  be  slain,  and  a  radical  change  roust  be  wrought  it 
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:he  current  of  his  affections,  his  desires,  his  life  purpose.  In  order  to  this,  the 
>ulpit  must  uncompromisingly  and  fearlessly  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The 
lative  and  utter  depravity  of  the  heart,  the  worthlessness  in  the  sight  of  God  of  all 
icts  and  exercises  previous  to  conversion,  the  awful  retributions  of  eternity,  the  alone 
tnd  entire  sufficiency  of  the  redemption  made  by  Christ,  justification  by  faith  alone, 
ind  the  necessity  of  a  whole-hearted,  unconditional  surrender  of  the  soul,  for  time 
lid  eternity,  to  Christ  Jesus  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Master  of  the  believer,  must 
>e  set  forth  in  every  form  of  conviction  and  persuasion. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  these  respects  the  pulpit  is  greatly  at  fault.  In  some 
[uarters  this  kind  of  preaching  has  given  place  to  a  mere  exhibition  of  the  loveliness 
if  Christ,  the  easiness  of  entering  upon  discipleship,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  some  of  the  so-called  revivals  of  religion  of  the  past  twenty-five 
'ears,  very  little  has  been  witnessed  of  deep  conviction  of  sin ;  of  struggling  to 
Ribdue,  or  to  be  rid  of,  native  and  acquired  corruption ;  of  the  utter  prostration  of 
he  soul  before  God,  because  of  its  defilement,  and  the  solemn  heart-searching 
-enunciation  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  for  Christ.  Where  all  this  is 
.vanting,  or  mostly  so,  it  may  be  expected  that  numerous  conversions  will  be  spuri- 
ous, and  that  real  converts  will  have  but  little  of  the  martyr-spirit  that  should  char- 
fccterize  every  true  disciple  of  Christ.    The  pulpit  must  be  reformed.        E.  F.  H. 

Thb  Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  D.D. 
i6mo,  pp.  138.     Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

The  important  department  of  Practical  Theology  which  treats  of  the  theory  and 
Tiethod  of  Christian  missions  (variously  called  by  German  methodologists  Apostolik, 
ffaJieutik,  Keryktik^  Missionswissenschaft),  has  been  too  much  left  to  practical 
workers  in  the  missionary  field,  to  be  wrought  out  experimentally  for  themselves. 
It  has  begun  to  demand  its  place  in  theological  institutions  and  missionary  training- 
schools  at  home.  And,  better  still,  thoughtful  pastors  and  private  Christians  are 
■ecognizing  not  only  the  benefit,  but  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
rath  with  the  principles  underlying  the  work  of  missions,  and  with  the  varied  and 
suitable  methods  which  must  be  followed  among  different  peoples.  The  compara- 
ive  study'of  religions,  pursued  usually  in  the  first  instance  for  very  different  objects, 
s  paying  large  tribute  to,  as  well  as  deriving  much  material  from,  Christian  missions. 

I>r.  Jessup  has  expanded  and  put  into  permanent  form,  in  the  little  volume  before 
js,  the  substance  of  missionary  discourses,  to  which  so  many  listened  with  pleasure 
&nd  profit,  in  the  course  of  his  recent  busy  vacation  at  home.  In  his  three  chap- 
ters he  points  out  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Islam  and  the  Moham- 
medan world  that  are  unfavorable  to  the  early  and  easy  triumph  of  Christianity, 
such  as  are  more  favorable,  and  auspicious  changes  to  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of 
the  newer  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  little  book  is 
crowded  with  the  results  of  study  and  observation  and  ripe  experience,  and  should 
be  widely  scattered  through  the  churches.  C.  A.  A. 

Protestant  Foreign  Missions  :  their  Present  State.  A  universal  survey.  By 
Theodore  Christlieb,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  Authorized  translation  by  David  B.  Croom, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xv.  248.     New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

This  comprehensive  and  careful  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  work  of  the  Protestant  Churches  was  first  presented  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  at  its  meeting  in  Basle.  It  was  published  in  the  German  original  in  the 
AUgemeine  Mtssions^Zeitschrift,  in  November  and  December,  1879,  and,  about  the 
same  time,  in  the  official  volume  issued  by  the  Alliance.  In  this  form  it  was  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  our  April  number. 

The  author  is  too  wise  and  too  much  in  earnest  to  attempt  a  mere  historical  out- 
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line  of  the  work  of  the  Churches,  with  a  statistical  summary  of  the  more  measurable 
factors  and  results.  He  aims  to  detect  and  exhibit  whatever  is  most  characteristic 
in  spirit  and  method  in  each  field,  and  in  the  working  of  each  organization,  as  well 
as  what  is  wanting  in  local  or  co-operative  work.  A  rare  mastery  of  the  numberless 
details  of  fact,  great  skill  in  presenting  the  missionary  theory  of  each  working 
body,  as  growing  partly  out  of  its  view  of  man's  need  and  Christ's  salvation,  and  its 
own  churchly  relation  to  Christ,  and  partly  out  of  missionary  experience ;  and  unu- 
sual power  in  condensing  and  exhibiting  the  material  which  gathered  to  such  vast 
dimensions  under  his  hand  as  he  wrought — these  are  among  the  conspicuous  char- 
acteristics of  this  very  valuable  volume.  This  whole  discussion  is  most  instructive 
to  Christian  intelligence,  encouraging  to  Christian  hope  and  expectation,  and  stimu- 
lating to  the  Christian  conscience,  and  should  become  a  valuable  aid  to  missionary 
interest,  consecration,  and  effort  in  the  homes  and  churches  of  the  many  lands  which 
it  will  reach.  The  English  translation  is  prepared  under  such  control  by  the  author 
as  to  guarantee  all  admissible  improvements  in  substance,  as  well  as  an  authorized 
and  acceptable  form.  C.  A.  A. 


V.— GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.D.  Fully  illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  327.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
1880. 

The  most  ubiquitous  man,  in  the  American  Presbyterian  ministry,  is  the  Rev.  author 
of  this  book.  His  home  is  Denver,  Col.,  but  we  should  judge  that  it  is  about  the 
last  place  in  which  to  look  for  him.  Now  we  are  grasping  his  hand  in  Centre  Street, 
New  York ;  presently  he  is  exploring  the  wilds  of  Utah  ;  then  he  is  investigating 
the  Aztecs,  and  climbing  up  their  singular  habitations ;  next  he  is  scaling  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  hunting  up  the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness  of  Idaho;  and 
having  a  few  idle  days  on  hand,  he  must  needs  bend  his  steps  to  the  vast  archipelago 
of  Alaska.  So,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1877,  he  finds  himself  at  Fort  WrangeL 
Returning  to  the  East  he  published,  first  in  his  own  monthly  sheet,  the  Rocky  Mo** 
tain  Presbyterian  (for  he  is  an  editor  withal),  and  then  in  the  other  religious  papers 
of  the  denomination,  glowing  accounts  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  as  one  has 
described  it :  n  a  paradise  for  the  naturalist,  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  ethnolr 
ogist,  and  a  new  and  boundless  field  for  the  geologist,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  agri- 
culturist. 

Once  more,  "  armed  with  a  little  brief  authority,"  as  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Gof- 
ernment,  he  finds  his  way  with  Secretary  Kendall,  "  the  Big  Chief,"  in  the  summer 
of  1879,  to  the  same  Hesperides,  threading  the  sinuosities  of  Puget  Sound,  and 
reaching,  July  21st,  the  familiar  post  of  Fort  Wrangel,  and  then  pushing  his  way 
north  through  the  longest  stretch  of  inland  navigation  on  the  sea-coast  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

What  he  saw  and  heard,  as  a  faithful  editor  he  puts  in  print ;  and  his  ferrent 
appeals  wake  up  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  this  remotest  ot 
our  American  possessions — so  far  away  that  San  Francisco  is  but  the  half-way 
house  to  its  ultima  thule.  The  winter  finds  him  at  home,  and  he  gathers  up  his 
fugitive  editorials,  which,  with  a  well-condensed  introduction  of  statistics  gathered 
from  authentic  sources,  he  publishes  in  a  book,  "  with  numerous  illustrations  and 
his  own  speaking  portrait."  Such  is  the  book  before  us.  We  welcome  it  as  "good 
news  from  a  far  country."  It  will  help,  we  trust,  to  stir  up  the  churches  to  a  new 
and  lively  interest  in  our  missions  there,  and  to  plant  on  those  hyperborean  shores 
the  foundations  of  many  generations.  £.  F.  H. 
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The  Younger  Edda  :  also  called  Snorre's  Edda,  or  the  prose  Edda.  An  English 
▼ersion.  etc.,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Index.  By  Rasmus 
B.  Anderson.  12 mo,  pp.  302.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  London  :  Trllbner 
&  Co.    1880. 

This  translation,  while  not  absolutely  complete,  contains  all  that  can  be  of  use  to 
he  general  reader  or  student,  exceeding  in  its  compass  any  translation  previously 
lade  into  any  modern  language.  The  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  scholar  from 
rhose  hand  the  work  comes  had  in  his  "Norse  Mythology"  (Chicago,  1875)  and 
ther  works  proved  his  competence,  and  inspired  confidence  in  his  scholarly  spirit 
nd  ability.    We  profess  no  qualification  to  judge  his  work  critically.    We  welcome 

as  promoting  knowledge  of  the  Old  Norse  literature  and  the  early  Teutonic  religion 
nd  life.  While  new  translations  and  digests  and  interpretations  are  multiplying  for 
s  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  Oriental  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  an- 
ient and  modern,  it  is  due  to  the  Northern  and  Western  peoples,  who  are  our  own 
indred,  that  their  less  elaborate  and  pretentious,  but  quite  as  intensely  earnest, 
liths  be  carefully  studied.  The  material  generally  accessible  has  hitherto  been 
uite  too  meagre.  This  edition,  with  its  various  and  ample  apparatus,  wiirhelpfully 
Tiide  the  interest  which  it  will  awaken.  C.  A.  A. 

"he  Reader's  Handbook  of  the  American  Revolution.  1761-1783.  By  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian,  etc.     i6mo,  pp.  328.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.    1880. 

Books  not  contained  in  the  Boston  City  Library,  or  the  library  of  Harvard  College, 
r  reached  by  references  there  made,  are  not  books  to  which  the  common  reader 
eeds  to  be  referred.  Books  on  the  American  Revolution  of  which  Mr.  Winsor  has 
cquired  no  knowledge,  lie  no  less  beyond  the  urgent  want  of  any  but  specialists. 
md  for  a  fine  tact  and  trained  skill  in  making  wide  bibliographical  knowledge  prac- 
ically  serviceable  to  others,  that  shall  surpass  his,  one  must  search  far  and  long. 
"his  little  volume  is  full  enough  not  only  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  common  reader, 
ut  to  set  the  specialist  well  on  his  way.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  encourage 
readth  of  research  and  a  judicial  quality  in  estimating  the  sources  and  materials  of 
nowledge.  ^.^-..the  items  in  regard  to  Arnold's  treason  occupy  seven  pages. 
!*he  authorities  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  entire  transaction,  or  with  promi- 
ent  elements  in  it,  number  about  125.  Contemporary  accounts,  as  well  as  the 
ummaries  and  conclusions  of  later  writers ;  the  sources  of  information  in  regard  to 
Iritish  comment  on  the  actors  and  their  fate,  as  well  as  to  the  common  and  special 
Vmerican  judgments,  are  abundantly  pointed  out. 

A  copious  index  of  twenty-one  pages  and  some  2,500  items  greatly  enriches  the 
rolume.  We  can  hardly  think  that  the  encouragement  will  be  wanting  which  is 
leeded  to  secure  like  handbooks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Winsor,  on  other  themes  of  his- 
;ory,  biography,  travels,  philosophy,  science,  literature  and  art.  He  who  aids  us  to 
•ead  wisely  and  well  is  one  of  our  greatest  benefactors.  This  volume  indicates  and 
Uustrates  the  great  value  to  distant,  scattered,  quiet  readers,  of  large  libraries  in 
xmipetent  hands.  C.  A.  A. 

V.  Sanskrit  Grammar,  including  both  the  Classical  Language  and  the  Older  Dialects 
of  Veda  and  Brihijiana.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.,  485. 
Leipzig:  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.    London  :  Trllbner  &  Co.    1879. 

All  students  of  Sanskrit  throughout  the  world  must  welcome  the  appearance  of 
his  grammar.  It  forms  probably  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  subject, 
is  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  linguistic  science,  since  the  publication  of  Bopp's 
ssays  in  the  same  direction.  In  more  than  one  leading  quality,  Professor  Whitney 
nay  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  that  great  master  in  the  gram  mat  i- 
al  treatment  of  Sanskrit.  No  others  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  the  same  inde- 
pendence and  the  same  freedom  from  prejudice  and  traditional  bias,  and  no  others 
lave  deferred  so  much  to  the  rightful  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  general  student,  that 
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the  principles  and  methods  of  grammatical  treatment  should  be  adopted  which  are 
applied  to  languages  and  language  generally,  and  not  the  artificial,  mechanical, 
cumbrous,  and  perplexing  system  which  had  been  carried  into  Europe  from  the  hands 
of  the  native  Indian  grammarians  by  the  pioneers  of  Sanskrit  study  in  the  West 
This  demand  does  not  imply  any  censure  of  those  who  have  worked  up  Sanskrit 
grammar  from  the  native  stand-point ;  for  as  the  classical  language  is  itself  in  many 
of  its  phenomena  highly  artificial,  it  is  proper  that  there  should  be  at  hand  an  elab- 
orate and  minute  specification  of  all  the  multiform  rules  and  exceptions  it  exempli- 
fies. The  native  system,  represented  by  P&nini  and  his  disciples,  aimed  to  secure 
encyclopaedic  fulness  and  absolute  accuracy  both  of  statement  and  explanation,  and 
a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  scholars  such  as  Colebrooke  and  Ben  fey,  who  in  their 
great  works  have  best  made  practically  available  to  us  the  results  of  such  Titanic 
labors.  But  such  a  method  of  treatment,  with  all  its  scope  and  minuteness,  is  really 
superficial  and  external,  and  answers  the  needs  of  the  practical  student  as  little  as 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  comparative  philologist.  Of  this  fact  Boppand 
Whitney  .seem  to  have  been  equally  aware.  In  two  main  respects  the  latter  differs 
from  and  improves  upon  the  former ;  his  departure  from  the  traditional  treatment 
is  wider,  while  his  methods  and  plan  are  more  modern,  and,  so  to  speak,  more 
Western  ;  and  throughout  his  work  the  language  is  treated  historically  from  the 
oldest  Vedic  forms  downwards,  the  earlier  phenomena  of  Sanskrit  not  being  dealt 
with  as  mere  variations  from  the  "  classical  "  standard.  We  shall  now  enumerate 
the  most  important  features  in  which  the  treatise  differs,  as  far  as  we  know,  from 
all  of  its  predecessors. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  euphonic  changes  in  words  due  to  combination,  it 
may  be  said  in  general,  that  the  rules  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  native  gram- 
marians must  be  acquired  by  all  learners.  The  only  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  an 
independent  grammarian  is  to  secure  their  best  arrangement  and  classification. 
From  this  point  of  view  Professor  Whitney  seems  to  have  dealt  with  the  subject  in 
a  way  to  best  satisfy  the  critical  student,  though  beginners  might  acquire  the  most 
essential  rules  more  rapidly  from  such  a  scheme  as  that  presented  by  Monier  Wil- 
liams in  his  "  Practical  Grammar."  Our  author  puts  first  the  rules  for  internal 
combination  (/'.  e.f  of  stems  with  formative  elements),  and  makes  them  more  primary 
and  fundamental  than  the  rules  for  external  combination.  On  this  he  is  undoubt- 
edly right,  both  upon  historical  and  theoretical  grounds.  In  the  classification  he 
seeks  to  coordinate  or  differentiate  according  to  acknowledged  phonetic  principles 
— a  matter  for  which  the  general  linguistic  student  will  feel  grateful,  as  well  as  the 
learner  of  Sanskrit. 

On  the  subject  of  the  noun,  Professor  Whitney  gives  what  is  perhaps  the  best 
scheme  for  the  declensions  yet  proposed.  His  first  declension  comprises  stems'  in 
a  ;  the  second,  stems  in  /  and  u  ;  the  third,  stems  in  tf,  f,  and  ft  ;  the  fourth,  stems 
in  r  far  J  ;  the  fifth,  stems  ending  in  a  consonant.    Special  attention  should  be  called 

to  the  treatment  of  his  third  declension,  in  which  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  the  Sanskrit  noun  by  the  full  exhibition  of  the  difference  between  radical 
and  derivative  stems  in  fi9  T,  and  tf. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  more  difficult  and  complex  subject  of  the  Verb  that  the 
best  field  is  afforded  for  original  and  independent  treatment,  and  it  is  in  this  region 
that  our  author  has  worked  out  the  most  striking  and  successful  results.  The  sub- 
ject may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  revolutionized  under  his  hands.  It  was 
inevitable  that  very  serious  innovations  would  have  to  be  made  by  any  one  who 
should  venture  to  take  up  the  language  quite  independently  on  scientific  methods, 
and  also  deal  with  it  according  to  its  historical  development.  The  special  fcit- 
ures  of  his  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  verb  may  be  indicated  as  follows: 
(i)  The  proper  distinction  is  made  between  tense  and  mood,  the  confounding  of 
which,  begun  by  the  native  grammarians,  was  never  abandoned   by  Europeans. 
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The  tenses  are  (a),  the  present ;  (S),  the  imperfect ;  (c),  the  perfect,  or  reduplicated 
preterit ;  (</),  the  vedic  pluperfect ;  (/),  the  aorist,  of  three  typical  forms,  simple, 
reduplicated,  and  sibilant ;  (/),  the  so-called  s  future ;  (g),  the  conditional,  or  pre- 
terit future,  as  it  might  be  called  ;  (fi),  the  periphrastic  future  (non-vedic).  Along  with 
the  tenses  are  treated  the  corresponding  participles,  the  vedic  participles  belonging 
to  the  aorist  being  also  recognized.  The  moods  are  the  indicative,  subjunctive 
[vedic),  optative,  and  imperative.  The  infinitives  and  gerund  are,  of  course,  treated 
is  verbal  nouns.  (2).  It  being  recognized  that  the  other  tenses  have  moods  and 
participles  as  well  as  the  present,  the  old  division  into  general  and  special  tenses  (a 
nomenclature  misleading  in  every  word)  is  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a 
division  into  groups  or  systems ;  the  present-system,  the  perfect-system,  the  aorist- 
rystern,  and  the  future-system.  In  the  present-system  is,  of  course,  included  the  pre- 
terit of  the  present,  or  the  imperfect.  (3).  The  arrangement  of  the  conjugation- 
classes  is  given  according  to  a  more  scientific  and  natural  order  than  has  hitherto 
prevailed.  A  primary  and  a  derivative  type  of  conjugation  being  assumed,  there  are 
in  the  primary  two  main  conjugations.  The  first  consists  of  those  classes  in  which 
there  is  a  distinction  of  strong  and  weak  stems,  and  a  shifting  of  the  accent  there- 
with connected.  The  second  embraces  those  in  which  the  place  of  the  accent  is  fixed, 
and  the  present-stem  ends  in  a.  This  just  reverses  the  order  of  the  two  main  con- 
jugations as  popularized  by  Bopp.  The  first  class  in  the  first  conjugation  answers  to 
the  2.  or  ad  class  of  the  Hindu  grammarians,  and  the  order  of  the  rest  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  addition  made  to  the  root  to  form  the  stem.  The  fourth  class,  how- 
ever, groups  together  the  stems  in  nu  and  the  stems  in  u,  thus  subordinating  the  8. 
or  tan  class  of  the  Hindus  to  the  5.  or  su  class.  In  the  second  conjugation  the  pas- 
sive or  "  accented^  class  "  is  placed  beside  the  "  unaccented^*,"  or  old  4.  class,  as 
a  co-ordinate  member  of  the  group.  Serious  objection  might,  we  think,  be  made  to 
the  last-mentioned  change.  This  arrangement  provides  for  nine  of  the  old  classes, 
with  the  passive.  The  old  10.  or  fur  class  is  assigned  by  the  author  to  the  deriva- 
tive or  secondary  conjugation.  In  the  detailed  presentation  of  the  verb  each  system, 
present,  perfect,  aorist,  and  future,  is  taken  up  separately,  and  under  each  system 
the  verbs  are  exhibited  in  their  moods  and  participles,  in  the  order  of  the  conjuga- 
tion^ classes.  We  venture  to  predict  that  this  whole  plan  of  treatment  will  grow  in 
favor  with  students,  the  more  they  use  the  book. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  discuss  particularly  the  classification  made  of  com- 
pounds into  copulative,  determinative,  and  secondary  adjective,  the  last  two  embrac- 
ing subdivisions.  A  detailed  examination  will  probably  convince  the  student  that 
whether  it  is  as  convenient  practically  as  the  old  arrangements,  it  is  more  philo- 
sophical than  any  yet  attempted. 

Some  other  commendable  features  of  the  work  should  be  noted.  More  attention 
is  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  accentuation  of  the  forms  than  in  any  previous  grammar 
that  we  know  of,  and  the  subject  of  the  Sanskrit  accent  generally  is  admirably 
treated.  One  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  the  work  is  the  attempt  made 
to  show  the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence,  in  the  actual  literature,  of  the  differ- 
ent grammatical  phenomena,  whether  sounds,  inflective  elements,  word-forms,  or 
combinations  of  words.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  what  a  boon  this  will  be, 
not  merely  to  the  beginner,  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  forms  rare  and  frequent, 
but  to  the  more  advanced  student  throughout  his  course.  It  ought  to  be  said,  more- 
over, in  general,  that  a  distinction  is  always  made  between  the  forms  and  words  that 
are  found  in  the  accessible  literature  of  the  language,  and  those  that  are  put  forth  by 
the  native  grammarians.  Anything  of  the  latter  class  which  the  author's  research 
has  not  discovered  to  be  in  actual  use,  he  has  marked  provisionally  by  the  term  "  not 
quotable." 

Some  strictures  might  be  made  upon  the  grammar.  The  most  serious  is  that  the 
treatment  of  the  syntax  is  so  defective.    It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Sanskrit  syntax  has 
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never  yet  been  attempted  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness  or  success.  Still,  no  gram- 
mar can  be  said  to  be  complete  till  that  important  department  is  adequately  dealt 
with.  The  author  does,  indeed,  give  the  most  frequent  and  marked  uses  of  the  cases, 
moods,  tenses,  and  infinitives  as  these  come  up  for  inflectional  discussion;  and  in 
this  we  believe  he  has  adopted  the  proper  order  of  treatment.  But  a  separate  divis- 
ion of  the  whole  work  ought  to  comprise  syntax  proper  or  the  arrangement  of  words 
and  clauses ;  and  here  a  good  deal  of  what  is  usually  taken  up  under  the  head  of 
composition  or  word-combination  might  be  more  appropriately  handled.  It  is  a 
commonly  expressed  notion  that  Sanskrit  syntax  is  a  very  simple  affair,  and  that  if 
the  subject  of  composition  is  well  understood,  the  student  knows  nearly  all  that  is 
necessary  upon  the  subject.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  very  vagueness  of  ex- 
pression in  the  language  gives  great  variety  to  its  possible  and  actual  syntactical 
forms,  while  the  synthetic  character  of  the  idiom,  even  apart  from  the  use  of  com- 
pound words,  requires  full  elucidation  and  illustration.  The  numerous  and  varied 
forms  of  dependent  and  subordinate  sentences  also  demand  careful  presentation. 
The  disadvantages  under  which  the  author  labors  in  not  treating  syntax  proper 
separately  and  fully,  may  be  illustrated  by  calling  attention  to  the  very  meagre  state- 
ment of  the  peculiarities  of  relative  sentences.  It  appears  in  connection  with  the 
inflection  of  pronouns,  in  two  brief  paragraphs  of  the  smallest  type  (§512). 

The  grammar  is  not  so  marked  for  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style  as  the  author's 
earlier  works.  The  desire  to  be  idiomatically  English  in  expression  and  to  secure 
perfect  accuracy  of  statement  seems  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  a  style  somewhat  too 
elaborate  and  frequently  too  involved  to  enable  a  beginner  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the 
bearing  of  each  sentence.  The  reading  becomes  more  pleasant  as  the  book  becomes 
more  familiar. 

One  or  two  questionable  statements  may  be  noted.  In  §223  the  author  is  proba- 
bly wrong  in  assigning  the  root  nah  to  a  primary  nadh  instead  of  nagk.  The  forms 
cited  in  support  of  the  assertion  may  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  a 
dh  origin  was  simulated  as  in  vadhti  wife,  from  vah,  and  in  the  "middle"  cases  of 
anadvah,  ox.  The  author's  explanation  of  the  last-named  phenomena  (in  (404)  is  un- 
satisfactory. From  the  statement  in  §42  as  to  the  origin  of  c  {foxch)  and  f  it  would 
be  inferred  that  they  both  came  directly  from  the  same  sound.  It  should  have  been 
stated  that  the  latter,  with  the  Lithuanian  szt  came  for  an  Indo-European  sound 
differing  from  the  ordinary  k%  and  usually  denoted  by  k.  J.  F.  McC 

* 
A  Concise  Lexicon  to  the  Talmudo,  Targums,  and  Midrash  Works.  By  F.  S.  De 
Sola  Mendes,  Minister  of  the  Congregation  Shaaray  Tefilla.     Part  I.    8vo,  pp.  4& 
New  York :  Hebrew  Book  Union.     London  :  David  Nutt.     1880. 

This  work,  to  be  completed  in  four  parts,  is  rather  a  vocabulary  than  a  lexicon, 

properly  speaking.    The  words  occurring  in  the  above-mentioned  writings  are 

arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  are  not  at  all  discriminated  according  to  dialects; 

and  as  no  references  are  given,  the  student  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  anything  ot 

their  linguistic  or  literary  associations.  The  meagreness  of  the  work  may  be  inferred 

from  the  fact  that  each  article  occupies  on  the  average  less  than  half  a  line.    The 

work,  however,  will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  a  dictionary  at  hand.   An 

attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  between  Semitic  and  foreign  words.    This  is  not 

always  successful.    It  is  a  surprise  to  find  a  Hebrew  scholar  deriving  ^J)3»  ^  tt* 

ample,  from  the  Or.  yAfarrw.  TT*»^ 

J.  F.  MCC 
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I. 


EVOLUTION  IN  RELATION  TO  SPECIES. 

I  PROPOSE,  in  this  brief  article,  to  submit  some  objections, 
of  a  strictly  scientific  or  logical  character,  against  the  now 
fashionable  hypothesis  of  evolution  as  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  mystery  of  species  in  organic  nature.  I  shall  take 
occasion  also  to  criticise  the  logic  of  its  advocates.  But  I 
shall  lay  no  stress  upon  its  supposed  sceptical  tendencies  for 
several  reasons. 

One  of  these  reasons  is,  that,  although  infidels  with  their 
keen  instinct  everywhere  welcome  and  defend  extreme  views 
on  this  subject  as  unanswerable  arguments  against  the  truth 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  all  evolutionists  are  not  sceptics. 
Some  of  them  are  firm  believers  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
declare  that,  as  they  understand  it,  they  find  nothing  in  it  op- 
posed to  evolution.  Some  are  clear  and  strong  Theists, 
whether  believers  in  revelation  or  not,  strenuously  maintain- 
ing that  the  forces  of  nature  by  which  the  processes  of  evo- 
lution are  supposed  to  be  carried  on,  are  not  in  any  sense  the 
properties  of  matter,  but  the  uniform  action  or  energy  of  the 
Divine  will.  Others,  whilst  claiming  that  these  forces  are 
truly  the  properties  of  matter,  escape  the  gulf  of  scepticism 
by  holding  also  that  God,  by  an  original  and  personal  act, 
endowed  matter  with  these  properties.  Others  still  exclude 
the  human  soul  entirely  from  the  hypothesis,  and  claim  that 
for  its  existence  a  creative  act  of  God  must  be  supposed.     In 
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all  these  cases,  doubtless,  evolution  doctrines  may  be  held  in 
consistency  with  faith  in  the  personality  and  providence  of 
God.  There  are  others,  however,  and  not  a  few,  who  affirm 
and  maintain  that  the  evolution  forces  are  the  properties  of 
matter  in  such  a  sense  that  the  question,  how  it  came  to  be 
possessed  of  these  properties,  is  excluded  from  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  from  the  domain  of  human  knowledge.  These 
are  the  agnostics,  for  whom  it  would  seem  that  materialism 
and  atheism  are  unavoidable.  But  with  such  as  these,  of 
course,  none  but  scientific  objections  can  have  any  weight 

Another  reason  for  confining  myself  here  to  such  objections, 
is,  that  science,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  safely  left  to  refute 
its  own  sceptical  tendencies.  For  it  is  essentially  progressive 
and  ever  advancing  to  new  positions,  or  points  of  view,  from 
which  its  previous  hypotheses  and  theories  are  necessarily 
seen  to  be  incomplete,  or  inadequate,  and  many  of  them  en- 
tirely false.  Consequently,  scientists  often  advocate  at  one 
time  what  they  strenuously  oppose  at  another.  In  this  way, 
the  objections  which  they  raise  against  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  appear  to  many  to  be  unanswerable,  at  one  stage  of 
their  progress,  they  often,  at  another  stage,  overthrow  and 
trample  upon.  Of  this,  evolution  itself  affords  us  a  notable 
example.  For  only  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  fashionable  among 
a  certain  class  of  scientists  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  deluge  on  the  ground  that  the  different  species 
of  living  creatures  were  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  found  room  in  Noah's  ark.  But  now  the  evolu- 
tionists are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  convince  us  that 
there  never  were  any  such  things  as  permanent  species,  and 
that  all  organized  beings  have  been  evolved  out  of  a  very 
few  primordial  forms,  perhaps  from  a  single  one,  and  ulti- 
mately from  inorganic  matter.  Consequently,  they  have 
dropped  this  argument  against  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
flood,  as  a  live  coal;  for  at  the  time  this  great  catastrophe 
occurred,  which  may  be  placed  as  far  back  as  any  one  chooses, 
the  several  varieties  of  land  animals  may  have  been  so  few  as 
to  find  ample  accommodation  in  the  ark.  In  this  way,  science 
is  constantly  dealing  with  its  own  errors,  which,  therefore, 
may  be  safely  left  to  its  own  correction. 

In  the  meantime,  before  we  accept  any  hypothesis  of  the 
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scientists,  it  will  be  wise  for  us  to  wait  until  we  see  whether 
they  themselves  will  not  turn  against  it,  as  they  have  done  in 
so  many  cases.  Nor  should  we,  to  whom  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity is  everything,  ever  allow  ourselves  to  admit  that  if  this 
Dr  that  claim  of  science  be  made  good  we  must  give  up  our 
Bible.  We  should  rather  say  to  the  scientists,  with  a  certain 
wise  and  great  man  in  his  day : 

"Goon,  gentlemen,  make  all  the  discoveries  you  can.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the 
truth.  But  you  will  please  to  remember  that  whilst  you  are  disputing  about  anything, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  accept  it.  It  is  our  place  to  wait  until  you  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. And  when  you  have  established  any  new  truth  so  that  you  yourselves  no 
longer  dispute  about  it,  we  will  accept  it  in  perfect  assurance  that  it  cannot  possibly 
lave  any  bad  influence  upon  our  faith.  For  since,  as  we  hold,  the  Author  of  nature 
md  of  revelation  is  one  and  the  same  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  true  science  and 
true  religion  can  never  have  any  quarrel  with  each  other." 

Moreover,  it  is  irrational  for  us  to  submit  our  minds  blindly 
to  the  general  theories,  hypotheses,  speculations,  inferences 
and  reasonings,  which  are  so  often  put  forth  in  the  name  of 
science.  For  scientists,  like  all  other  men,  are  fallible,  and 
much  given  to  speculative  and  discursive  views.  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  theology  itself  (which  is  saying  a  graat  deal)  was 
never  more  prone  to  daring  speculation  than  is  physical 
science  at  the  present  time.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  also, 
now  that  it  has  become  fashionable  with  scientists  to  submit 
to  the  public  in  popular  lectures  the  evidences  upon  which 
they  rely  for  the  proof  of  their  general  and  speculative  con- 
clusions, that  their  hearers  are  often  quite  as  good  judges  of 
the  nature,  validity  and  force  of  their  proofs,  and  of  the  sound- 
ness of  their  reasonings,  as  they  themselves  can  possibly  be. 
For  logic  is  one  and  the  same  thing  in  all  the  departments  of 
liuman  thought  and  life.  There  is  not  one  logic  for  physical 
science,  another  for  moral  science,  another  for  political  econ- 
omy, and  another  for  business  affairs.  There  are  no  better 
practical  logicians  than  our  ablest  men  of  business.  Hence 
the  statesman,  the  theologian,  the  lawyer,  and  the  mind  that 
has  been  well- trained  in  business,  are  abundantly  competent 
to  judge  whether  the  proofs  of  such  general  speculations  in 
science  are  conclusive  or  not.  Otherwise,  what  good  reason 
:an  be  given  for  submitting  them  to  the  public  in  popular  leet- 
ares  ?  Consequently,  when  we  detect  in  them  the  most  pal- 
pable violations  of  the  universal  and  immutable  laws  of.  logic, 
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as  any  intelligent  person  may  often  do,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  reject  them.  But,  with  respect  to  the  facts  of  observation, 
or  experiment,  the  case  is  all  different.  Here  we  may  well 
accept  in  faith  and  with  gratitude  those  vast  and  priceless 
treasures  of  information  with  which  the  discoveries  of  science 
are  constantly  enriching  human  life. 

I  come  now  to  the  scientific  or  logical  objections  which  I 
propose  to  offer  against  this  boasted  hypoLhesis  of  evolution, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  enter  here  into  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  essential  nature  and  proper  definition  of  species 
in  the  organic  world. 

The  principle  of  classification,  then,  as  is  well  known,  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  science  and  of  human  knowledge.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  everywhere  represented  in  the  languages  of 
mankind,  for  every  common  term  is  the  name  of  a  class. 
Glasses  are  formed  by  the  mentalprocesses  of  comparison  and 
generalization.  When  we  direct  our  attention  to  individual 
objects,  we  immediately  begin,  by  an  instinct  of  reason,  to 
compare  them  with  each  other,  and  to  note  their  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference.  Those  that  resemble  each  other  in 
the  greatest  number  of  particulars  we  group  together,  and 
thus  form  our  primary  or  lowest  classes.  Such  a  class  of  in- 
dividuals is  termed  a  species.  These  primary  classes,  again, 
we  compare  with  each  other,  noting  their  points  of  resem- 
blance and  difference,  and  thus  group  them  into  classes  of 
classes.  Such  a  class  is  called  a  genus.  Applying  the  same 
process  to  these  higher  classes,  with  similar  results,  when  we 
have  carried  it  as  far  as  possible,  we  are  finally  arrested  at 
one  highest  of  all  classes,  which  is  that  of  undifferenced  being. 
The  word,  being,  as  denoting  barely  that  which  exists,  or  the 
word,  thing,  which  means  whatever  can  be  thought  of,  is  the 
name  of  the  highest  class  which  it  is  possible  to  form.  Among 
all  these  classes,  and  in  every  branch  of  science  alike,  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  species,  being  a  class  of  individual 
objects  bearing  the  greatest  resemblance  to  each  other,  is  the 
most  important.  It  is  upon  this  that  every  system  of  classifi- 
cation rests. 

But  here  a  great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  determining  the 
limits  of  species  from  the  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  objects, 
especially  in  the  world  of  organized  beings,  are  found,  upon 
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inspection  of  their  mutual  resemblances,  to  shade  off  by  al- 
most or  quite  insensible  gradations,  and  even  to  overlap,  so 
to  speak,  upon  each  other.  Thus  the  Virginia  mocking-bird, 
one  of  the  thrushes,  and  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all 
singing  birds,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  hawk — it  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  bird  of  prey — for  in  its  wild  state  it  will  kill 
and  eat  a  sparrow  as  naturally  as  does  the  sparrowhawk.  In 
addition  to  this,  creatures  which  bear  the  closest  outward 
resemblance  to  each  other  are  often  found  to  be  very  differ- 
ent in  their  inward  structure ;  whilst  those  which  are  most 
alike  both  in  appearance  and  in  structure  often  differ  greatly 
in  their  physiological  characters,  especially  in  life  and  life's 
powers,  faculties,  and  manifestations.  The  Saint  Bernard  and 
terrier  dogs,  for  example,  have  little  outward  resemblance, 
but  their  life  is  so  nearly  or  quite  identical  that  it  can  be  freely 
propagated  between  them,  and  their  offspring  are  also  fertile 
one  with  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Muscovy  and 
common  duck  bear  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  each 
other,  yet  they  are  so  diverse  in  life  that,  although  it  can  be 
propagated  between  them,  their  offspring  is  a  hybrid  or  mule, 
in  -which,  consequently,  the  development  of  life  and  varia- 
tion on  that  line  comes  to  an  end.  Also,  it  has  been  often 
asserted  that  the  Caucasian  man  of  the  highest  type  and  the 
negro  of  the  lowest  differ  from  each  other  in  appearance  and 
structure  more  than  the  negro  and  orang  or  chimpanzee ;  but 
the  former  are  so  completely  identical  in  life  that  it  is  not  only 
propagated  between  them  with  the  utmost  freedom,  but  their 
offspring  are  as  fertile  one  with  another  as  themselves ;  whilst 
the  negro  and  the  orang  are  so  diverse  in  life  that  it  cannot 
be  propagated  between  them  at  all.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
veiled  mystery  of  life  is  most  salient,  and  its  distinctions  most 
capable  of  being  apprehended  by  the  mind,  in  the  phenomena 
of  its  reproduction. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  our  elder  naturalists,  and  all 
until  very  lately,  were  agreed  in  regarding  as  subordinate  all 
other  points  of  agreement  and  diversity,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  limits  of  species  in  the  organic  world,  and  in 
attaching  a  paramount  importance  to  those  of  life  and  life's 
organs,  functions,  operations,  and  manifestations.  Thus  Lin- 
nseus,  the  founder  of  the  modern  science  of  natural  history, 
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selected  those  organs  in  plants  by  which  their  life  is  propa- 
gated, and,  neglecting  all  other  points  of  agreement  and  di- 
versity, erected  upon  them  alone  his  all  -  comprehending 
system  of  classification.  Thus  also  the  naturalists  of  succeed- 
ing times  have  grouped  in  species  all  known  organized  beings 
which  they  regarded  as  possessed  of  such  a  unity  of  life  as 
that  it  could  be  propagated  among  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species  in  a  permanently  fruitful  form.  I  do  not  mean 
that  experiments  upon  this  point  were  actually  made  in  one 
case  out  of  a  thousand,  but  simply  that  hybridity  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  final  test  of  species  in  this  sense,  that  all 
organized  beings  which  might  be  found  normally  incapable  of 
propagating  among  themselves  a  fertile  offspring  should  be 
classed  as  of  different  species,  and  all  which  were  capable  of 
this,  in  the  same.  The  divergencies  by  intermixture  and  other 
circumstances  among  the  members  of  a  species,  rendering 
them  liable  to  constant  change  in  their  peculiarities,  were 
made  the  basis  of  certain  fluctuating  subdivisions,  which,  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  etymological  propriety,  were  termed 
varieties. 

Now  these  statements  readily  furnish  us  with  a  definition 
of  species  which  is  sharply  determinative  of  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  idea.  For,  according  to  these  views,  species  in 
natural  history  can  be  nothing  else  but  that  unity  of  life  in  a 
group  of  organized  beings  in  virtue  of  which  they  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  normally  capable  of  propagating  among 
themselves  a  permanently  fruitful  offspring.  This  definition 
was  substantially  concurred  in  by  all  naturalists  until  the  rise 
of  evolution,  and  it  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage  in  "  the  still  classical  work  of  Cuvier,"  in  which  he 
says : 

"The  birth  of  organized  beings  is  the  greatest  mystery  of  the  organic  economy 

and  of  all  nature All  organized  beings  produce  similar  ones,  otherwise,  death 

being  the  necessary  consequence  of  life,  their  species  would  not  endure Then 

is  no  proof  that  all  the  differences  which  now  distinguish  organized  beings %  are  such  as  might 
have  been  produced  by  circumstances.  All  that  has  been  advanced  upon  this  subject  is  htf* 
thctical.  Experience  seems  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  things, 
varieties  are  confined  within  rather  narrow  limits  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  retrace  antiquity, 
we  perceive  that  these  limits  were  the  same  as  at  present.  We  are  obliged,  then,  to  admit 
of  certain  forms  which,  since  the  origin  of  things,  have  been  perpetuated  without  exceed* 
ing  these  limits  ;  and  all  the  beings  appertaining  to  one  of  these  forms  constitute  what 
is  called  a  species.  Varieties  are  accidental  subdivisions  of  species.  ,  .  ♦  .  Fixed  forms 
which  are  perpetuated  by  generation  distinguish  their  species Generation,  betflf 
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the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  limits  to  which  varieties  may  extend,  species  should 
be  defined  the  reunion,"  or  grouping,  "of  individuals  descended  one  from  the  other, 
or  from  common  parents,  or  from  such  as  resemble  them  as  closely  as  they  resemble 
each  other."*  To  this  it  should  be  added,  that  "  allied  species  produce  between  them- 
selves an  infertile  offspring.  Remote  species  of  the  same  genus  are  those  between 
which  hybrids  are  never  produced." 

Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  for  it  is  undeniable,  that 
this  characterization  of  species,  in  which,  as  I  have  said,  all 
the  elder  naturalists  are  substantially  agreed,  marks  a  real 
distinction  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  represents  a  vast 
range  of  facts  in  the  organic  world.  An  immense  number  of 
organized  beings  either  cannot  interbreed  with  each  other  at 
all,  or  their  offspring  is  infertile.  An  immense  number  of 
others  are  capable  of  being  grouped  into  classes  such  that 
the  members  of  each  class  can  and  do  freely  interbreed  with 
each  other,  and  their  offspring  are  no  less  fertile  than  them- 
selves. And  here  I  raise  the  question  against  evolution: 
Ought  not  the  classifications  of  science  to  mark  and  signalize 
this  great  and  broad  physiological  distinction  and  difference 
between  organized  beings  ?  Is  it  true  science  utterly  to  ig- 
nore it  in  classification  as  if  it  did  not  exist  ?  Yet  this  is  just 
what  all  evolutionists  are  forced  to  do.  The  fact,  indeed,  is 
so  undeniable  and  significant  that  they  cannot  help  recogniz- 
ing it  from  time  to  time,  but  the  point  which  I  make  against 
them  here  is,  that  in  their  classifications,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  mark  resemblances  and  differences,  they  utterly 
ignore  it     Is  this  true  science  ? 

That  I  do  not  misrepresent  them  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  their  hypothesis  itself  is  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
such  distinction  in  permanence ;  that  wherever  it  exists  it  is 
the  result  of  circumstances ;  that  all  the  differences  between 
existing  species  have  arisen  through  gradual  divergencies,  in 
the  course  of  innumerable  ages,  among  the  descendants  of 
common  parents,  which,  therefore,  were  formerly  capable  of 
interbreeding,  and  may  again  become  capable.  It  is  still  more 
evident,  if  possible,  from  their  own  characterizations  of  species. 
For  although,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  fight  shy  of  precise 
definitions,  yet  they  explain  with  sufficient  clearness  the  mean- 
ing which  they  would  if  they  could  attach  to  the  word.  Thus 
Professor  Huxley  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species  " : 


•  Animal  Kingdom,  edited  by  Dr.  Carpenter.    Introduction,  pp.  x8, 19. 
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"If  in  a  state  ot  nature  you  find  any  two  groups  of  living  beings  which  are  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  some  constantly  recurring  characteristic,  I  don't  care  how 
slight  and  trivial,  so  long  as  it  is  defined  and  constant,  and  does  not  depend  upon  sex- 
ual peculiarities,  then  all  naturalists  agree  in  calling  them  two  species  ;  that  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  word,  species — that  is  to  say,  it  is,  for  the  practical  naturalist,  a  mere 
question  of  structural  differences."     P.  104. 

Now  all  this  is  very  curious.  For,  in  the  first  place,  Hux- 
ley's assertion,  that  "all  naturalists  agree"  in  this  character- 
ization of  species,  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  possible.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  naturalist,  not  even  himself,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  practically  distinguishes  species  from  each  other  by 
any  such  tests  as  these.  Secondly,  by  this  expression,  "a 
mere  question  of  structural  differences/'  he  excludes  all  such 
as  are  physiological  and  biological,  which  include  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  among  which,  of  course,  are  those  of  its 
propagation,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the  most  signi- 
ficant of  all  the  differences  by  which  organized  beings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  ^ach  other.  This  makes  good  what  I  have 
said,  namely,  that  evolutionists  ignore  all  such  differences  in 
their  classifications,  and  again  raises  the  question,  is  this  true 
science  ?  Thirdly,  in  making  the  distinction  between  species 
to  depend  upon  any  "  constantly  recurring  characteristic,"  no 
matter  "  how  slight  and  trivial,"  he  lays  down  a  principle  which 
requires  him  to  class  the  white  man  and  the  negro  as  of  dif- 
ferent species,  for  what  can  be  a  more  "  constantly  recurring 
characteristic  "  than  their  opposite  colors  ?  But  this  neither 
he  himself,  nor  any  other  evolutionist  pretends  to  do ;  for  it  is 
not  favorable  to  their  hypothesis,  and  Huxley  himself,  in  the 
work  already  referred  to,  explicitly  says : 

"  I  am  one  who  believes  that,  at  present,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  saying 
that  mankind  sprang  originally  from  any  more  than  a  single  pair;  I  must  say,  that  I 
cannot  see  any  good  ground  whatever,  or  even  any  tenable  sort  of  evidence,  for  be* 
lieving  that  there  is  more  than  one  species  of  man."     P.  113. 

He  has  forgotten  the  constantly  recurring,  though  trivial, 
characteristic  of  color,  by  which  the  black  man  and  the  white 
are  distinguished.  Thus,  in  fine,  he  finds  it  impossible  con- 
sistently to  abide  by  his  own  characterization  of  species.  He 
loses  sight  of  it  on  almost  every  page  of  the  work  in  which 
it  is  given,  and  uses  the  word  as  including  physiological  traits, 
which  he  had  expressly  excluded.  For  example,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  hybridity,  he  says :  "  Hybrids  are  crosses  between 
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distinct  species Between  species,  in  many  cases,  you 

cannot  succeed  in  obtaining  the  first  cross  (remote  species). 
....  Here  is  a  feature,  then,  great  or  small  as  it  may  be, 
which  distinguishes  natural  species,"  p.  107.  Here  we  have,  on 
a  single  page,  three  examples,  taken  at  random  from  innumer- 
able others,  in  which  he  recognizes  physiological  distinctions 
between  species,  and  uses  the  word  precisely  as  defined  by 
Cuvier  and  the  elder  naturalists.  Especially  in  the  last  ex- 
ample, what  does  he  mean  by  "natural  species"?  We  see 
in  these  criticisms  and  quotations  the  sense  which  evolution- 
ists desire,  in  the  interest  of  their  hypothesis,  to  attach  to 
the  word,  species,  and  how  utterly  unable  they  themselves 
are  to  use  it  in  this  sense,  by  reason  of  the  opposition  which 
they  everywhere  encounter  from  the  stubborn  facts  of  nature. 

I  come  now  to  discuss  the  arguments  upon  which  they  rely 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  older  definition,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  hypothesis,  in  which  we  shall  see  with  what 
reason  Cuvier  could  say,  in  the  words  which  I  have  placed  in 
italics:  "There  is  no  proof  that  all  the  differences  which 
now  distinguish  organized  beings  are  such  as  might  have  been 
produced  by  circumstances.  All  that  has  been  advanced  upon 
this  subject  is  hypothetical."  For  these  statements  are  as 
true  now  as  when  they  were  put  on  record  by  that  great  man. 
To  this  day,  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of  evolution 
is  "hypothetical." 

There  are  only  two  such  arguments,  each  of  which,  how- 
ever, includes  a  multitude  of  particulars. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  argument  from  analogy,  which  is 
thus  stated  by  Professor  Packard : 

M  Reasoning  a  priori,  we  assume  that  organisms,  both  plant  and  animal,  hare  been 
created  out  of  pre-existent  forms  because  it  agrees  with  the  general  course  of  nature. 
AH  agree  that  the  solar  system  was  evolved ;  that  the  earth  was  evolved  ....  that 

...  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  earth 

Hence  evolutionists  assume  that  plants  and  animals  share  in  this  process  of  evolution."* 

Thus  far,  then,  the  hypothesis  can  be  no  better  character- 
ized than  as  a  mere  assumption.  But  this  argument  includes 
also  the  many  cases  in  which  organic  forms  which  had  been 
hastily  regarded  as  of  different  species  have  been  discovered, 
upon  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them,  to  be  mere  varieties. 

*  The  New  Yerk  Independent,  Feb.  5,  1880. 
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of  the  same,  as  the  squirrels  of  tropical  America,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  reduced  from  fifty-nine  to  twelve  species. 
Evolutionists  lay  much  stress  upon  these  discoveries  and 
reductions,  as  if  they  indicated  that  the  differences  between 
all  species  might,  conceivably  at  least,  be  thus  reduced  But 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  their  logic  is  manifestly  false ; 
for  all  that  such  reductions  can  prove  is,  that  naturalists  are 
liable  to  error,  and  have  erred,  through  imperfect  knowledge, 
as  was  unavoidable,  in  regarding  as  of  different,  what  were 
in  truth,  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Nor  does  it  matter 
how  many  more  such  discoveries  may  be  made,  in  so  far  as 
the  evolution  hypothesis  is  concerned,  because,  whatever 
definition  of  species  be  adopted,  in  ten  thousand  cases  for 
every  one  of  them,  it  must  still  and  forever  remain  as  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  differences  among  organized  beings  to  a 
unity  as  it  is  that  the  lion  should  interbreed  with  the  cow,  or 
the  mouse  with  the  elephant 

But  now  this  whole  argument  from  analogy,  however 
numerous  the  particulars  it  may  include,  can  never,  with  its 
utmost  logical  force,  prove  that  anything  is  so ;  the  most  that 
it  can  prove  is  that  it  may  be  so,  and  raise  an  antecedent 
probability  in  its  favor.  For  thus  Leverrier,  for  example, 
reasoned  from  many  strong  analogies  to  the  probability  that 
there  was  a  certain  undiscovered  planet  on  the  outskirts  of 
our  solar  system ;  but  he  did  not  pretend  that  this  was  to  be 
received  as  a  truth  of  science  until  he  had  discovered,  and 
could  show,  his  planet,  Neptune,  through  the  telescope.  Up- 
on this  evidence  from  analogy,  therefore,  whilst  scientists  may 
fairly  accept  evolution  as  antecedently  probable,  and  as  a  good 
working  hypothesis,  which  is  full  of  suggestion,  and  which 
may  lead,  as  it  has  led  them,  to  many  valuable  discoveries ; 
yet  they  cannot  logically  claim  for  it  the  character  of  a  scien- 
tific truth,  which  others  are  obliged  to  accept,  and  with  which 
other  known  truths  must  be  harmonized,  until  it  shall  have 
been  demonstrated  by  proofs  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

The  only  other  argument  for  the  hypothesis  is,  that  it  will 
account  for,  explain,  or  render  intelligible,  a  vast  number  of 
facts  in  nature,  especially  the  resemblances  and  differences 
among  organized  beings.  These  facts  are  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :  The  existence  of  rudimentary  organs — the  rudimentary 
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hand  in  the  whale's  flipper ;  the  male  mammae,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dwarfed  by  ages  of  disuse,  together  with 
all  the  female  organs  in  the  male  in  a  rudimentary  or  atrophied 
condition  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  all  the  male  organs  in  the 
female,  in  a  similar  condition — the  changes  which  are  ob- 
served to  take  place  in  organized  beings  under  the  influence 
of  circumstances,  such  as  those  by  which,  it  is  admitted,  the 
various  types  or  races  of  mankind  have  been  formed ;  the 
progress  in  organization  from  the  lower  and  more  simple  to 
the  higher  and  more  complex  types,  which  is  everywhere  con- 
spicuous ;  the  manner  in  which  the  differences  in  organisms 
shade  off  into,  and  overlap  upon  each  other  by  almost  insen- 
sible gradations,  especially  as  this  has  been  disclosed  by  late 
discoveries  of  fossil  remains ;  the  origination  of  new  forms 
successively  in  the  lapse  of  past  ages  ;  together  with  the  per- 
ishing of  such  as  were  ill-adapted  to,  and  the  preservation  of 
those  which  were  in  harmony  with,  their  changing  physical 
conditions  and  surroundings.  These  are  only  examples  of  a 
great  multitude  of  facts  in  organic  nature  which  it  is  claimed 
that  this  hypothesis  will  account  for  and  render  intelligible. 

Now  this  argument,  which  is  strictly  inductive  in  its  char- 
acter, if  it  were  without  flaw  and  perfect,  would,  I  frankly 
concede,  be  demonstrative ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  hypothesis 
were  in  itself  conceivable,  and  if  it  would  fairly  account  for  all 
the  facts  to  which  it  properly  applies,  and  if  these  facts  could 
be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  then  we  should  be  obliged 
to  accept  it  as  a  scientific  truth,  resting  upon  evidence  pre- 
cisely similar  and  equal  to  that  upon  which  we  receive  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation.  But,  unfortunately  for  its 
advocates,  all  of  these  three  necessary  conditions  are  wanting, 
as  I  now  proceed  to  show. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  not  claimed  that  it  will  account 
for  all  the  facts  to  which  it  properly  applies..  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  it  includes  as  yet  unsolved  difficulties,  some 
of  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sequel.  Now,  in  this  state 
of  the  case,  the  fact  that  it  will  account  for  a  great  number  of 
phenomena  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  it  as  a  truth 
of  science.  For  other  hypotheses,  as  is  well  known,  have 
been  maintained  on  similar  grounds,  and  yet  have  subse- 
quently been  found  untenable.    Thus  in  astronomy  the  Ptole- 
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maic  or  geocentric  construction  of  the  solar  system  was  for  a 
long  time  universally  accepted  on  the  ground  that  it  accounted 
for  a  vast  number  of  facts  and  celestial  phenomena ;  whilst 
the  vortices  of  Descartes  accounted  for  almost  as  many  of 
them  as  the  theory  of  gravitation  itself.  Yet  both  of  these 
celebrated  hypotheses  are  now  universally  rejected,  and  few 
persons  are  now  aware  of  what  a  place  in  science  they  form- 
erly occupied.  Such,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  facts  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  explain,  may  hereafter 
be  the  fate  of  evolution.  Professor  Huxley  is  well  aware  of 
this,  and  in  view  of  it  he  well  says,  though  in  palpable  incon- 
sistency with  other  deliverances  of  his  to  which  I  shall  refer: 

"  You  must  understand  that  I  accept  it  provisionally,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  I 
accept  any  other  hypothesis.  Men  of  science  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  creeds 
....  There  is  not  a  single  belief  that  it  is  not  a  bounden  duty  with  them  to  hold 
with  a  light  hand,  and  to  part  with  it  (?)  cheerfully,  the  moment  it  is  really  proved  to 
be  contrary  to  any  fact,  great  or  small."    "  Origin  of  Species/'  p.  145. 

But  how  he  can  reconcile  this  with  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes it,  and  of  which  it  is  given  in  explanation,  passes  my 
comprehension.  For  there  he  says:  "I  think  it  is  Mr.  Dar- 
win's hypothesis  (of  evolution)  or  nothing;  that  either  we 
must  take  his  view,  or  look  upon  the  whole  of  organic  nature 
as  an  enigma  the  meaning  of  which  is  wholly  hidden  from 
us."     P.  144. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  far  from  being  true,  that  it  is  either 
evolution  or  nothing.  For  all  these  facts,  especially  the  re- 
semblances and  differences  among  organized  beings,  can  be 
equally  well  and  better  accounted  for  by  another  and  totally 
different  hypothesis,  namely,  that  of  the  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent creation  of  species  as  defined  by  Cuvier  and  the 
elder  naturalists.  Evolutionists,  indeed,  contend  that  this  is 
rendered  improbable  by  many  facts,  and  that  it  is  utterly  over- 
thrown by  the  late  discoveries  among  fossil  remains  of  inter- 
mediate forms  between  existing  species,  which,  as  they  claim, 
render  the  transition  of  one  species  into  another  an  easy  mat- 
ter. Thus,  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  New  York  lectures,  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  if  but  one  more  "missing  link"  should  be 
discovered,  namely,  a  horse  with  five  toes,  "evolution  would 
be  demonstrated/'  But  here  again  he  sets  all  logic  *  at  defi- 
ance.   For  what  if  his  five-toed  horse  were  found  ?     Nay, 
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what  if  any  number  of  such  approximations  were  discovered, 
and  the  structural  differences  between  all  species  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum?  How  would  that  "demonstrate"  that  any 
one  species  has  been  actually  derived  from,  or  evolved  out  of, 
another,  whilst  the  bar  of  their  inability  to  interbreed  remains 
between  them,  and  whilst  their  resemblances  can  be  fully  ac- 
counted for  on  a  different  hypothesis?  How  many  things 
bear  the  closest  resemblance  which  yet  no  one  pretends  to 
have  sprung  one  from  another?  The  planets  of  our  solar 
system,  for  example,  are  very  much  alike,  but  this  does  not 
even  suggest  that  the  earth  has  been  evolved  out  of  Jupiter, 
or  both  out  of  the  sun.  Such  is  the  logic  of  evolutionists  by 
which  they  demonstrate  their  hypothesis,  and  overthrow  that 
of  the  distinct  and  independent  creation  of  species  ! 

But  now,  if  we  concede  that  either  of  these  two  hypotheses 
will  equally  well  account  for  the  facts  in  question,  there  still 
remains  a  logical  necessity  for  an  experimentum  cruets,  a  cru- 
cial test,  that  is,  a  fact  verified  and  established  which  can  be 
accounted  for  by  one  of  them,  but  not  by  the  other,  in  order 
to  determine,  on  scientific  evidence,  which  of  them  is  to  be 
preferred.  Now  such  a  crucial  test  we  have  in  the  universally 
acknowledged  fact,  that  individuals  of  different  species  can 
produce  between  themselves  no  fruitful  offspring,  and,  in  most 
cases,  no  offspring  at  all.  For  this  fact  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  one  of  vast  range  throughout  organic  nature,  is  fully 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  dis- 
tinct and  independent  creation  of  species,  whilst  it  is  utterly 
inexplicable  on  that  of  evolution.  This,  as  we  shall  see  di- 
rectly, is  admitted  by  Professor  Huxley.  For  what  conceiv- 
able reason  can  evolution  give  us,  why  the  descendants  of  the 
same  parents  should  ever  come  to  be  normally  incapable  of 
continuous  propagation  with  each  other  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
no  such  crucial  test  in  favor  of  this  latter  hypothesis  is  con- 
ceivable except  an  actual,  observed  and  verified  transition  or 
transformation  of  one  species  into  another,  such  as  that  of  a 
bison  into  a  cow,  a  dog  into  a  cat,  a  horse  into  an  ass,  a  chest- 
nut tree  into  an  oak,  or  the  development  of  a  new  species  out 
of  a  pre-existing  one  so  that  their  members  should  be  in- 
capable of  crossing  breed  with  each  other.  In  order  that 
this  hypothesis  should  rise  even  to  the  character  of  a  scien- 
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tific  theory,  at  least  one  beast  must  be  observed  to  have  be- 
come a  man,  or  one  animal  or  one  plant  to  have  been  trans- 
formed into  another  of  a  different  or  new  species.  But  no 
such  transformation  has  ever  been  observed.  No  evolutionist 
pretends  to  have  discovered  any  such  crucial  test.  In  two  or 
three  cases,  indeed,  among  the  lowest  forms  of  organic  life, 
doubtful  claims  have  been  put  forth  to  the  evolution  of  new 
species  out  of  pre-existing  ones ;  but,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
species  have  been  distinguished  by  mere  structural  differ- 
ences, and  the  question,  whether  they  could  interbreed  with 
each  other  or  not,  upon  which  in  this  argument  everything 
depends,  has  never  been  tested. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  has 
given  this  subject  an  extended  discussion,  and  we  may  safely 
accept  his  admissions. 

"We  have  seen,"  he  says,  "that  breeds  known  to  have  been  derived  from  a  com- 
mon stock  by  selection  may  be  as  different  in  their  structure  from  the  original  stock  as 
species  may  be  different  from  each  other  (?).  But  is  the  like  true  of  the  physiological 
characteristics  of  animals  ?  Do  the  physiological  differences  of  varieties  amount  in  de- 
gree to  those  observed  between  forms  which  naturalists  call  distinct  species  ?  This  is 
a  most  important  point  for  us  to  consider For  there  is  a  most  singular  circum- 
stance in  respect  to  natural  species,"  (Again,  what  does  he  mean  by  "  natural  species"? 
For  true  science  knows  no  others)  "at  least  about  some  of  them — and  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  if  it  were  true  of  only  one  of  them,  but 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  great  number  of  such  cases — and  that  is,  that  similar  as  they  may 
be  to  mere  races  or  breeds  (varieties)  they  present  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  repro- 
ductive process If  you  take  members  of  two  distinct  species,  however  similar 

they  may  be  to  each  other,  and  make  them  breed  together,  you  will  find  a  check 

If  you  cross  two  such  species  with  each  other,  then — although  you  may  get  offspring 
in  the  case  of  the  first  cross  (allied  species),  yet,  if  you  attempt  to  breed  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  crossing,  which  are  called  hybrids  ....  then  the  result  is  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  you  will  get  no  offspring  at  all.  .  .  .  Between  species,  in 
many  cases,  you  cannot  succeed  in  obtaining  even  the  first  cross  (remote  species). 
....  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance."  (He  has  just  said  that  it  is  so  or- 
dinary as  to  be  almost  universal).  "  One  does  not  see  why  it  should  be."  (Here  he  ad- 
mits that  evolution  cannot  account  for  it) "  Here  is  a  feature,  then,  great  or 

small  as  it  may  be,  which  distinguishes  natural  species  of  animals.  Can  we  find  any 
approximation  to  this  in  the  different  races  (varieties)  known  to  be  produced  by  select- 
ive breeding  from  a  common  stock  ?  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  absolutely  a  negative  one.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  there  is  nothing  ap- 
proximating to  this  check Here  you  see  is  a  physiological  contrast  between 

races  (varieties)  produced  by  selective  modification  and  natural  species By  se- 
lective breeding  we  can  produce  structural  divergencies  as  great  as  those  of  species  (!) 
but  we  cannot  produce  equal  physiological  divergencies."     Pp.  104-111. 

Subsequently  he  adds : 

"Mr.  Darwin,  in  order  to  place  his  views  beyond  the  reach  of  all  possible  assart, 
ought  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  developing  from  a  particular  stock 
by  selective  breeding  two  forms  which  should  either  be  unable  to  cross  one  with  an- 
other, or  whose  cross-breed  offspring  should  be.  infertile  one  with  another.  ....  Nov 
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it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  at  present,  so  far  as  experiments  have  gone,  it  has  not  been 

found  possible  to  produce  this  complete  physiological  divergence If  you  have 

not  done  that,  you  have  not  shown  that  you  can  produce,  by  the  cause  assumed  (evo- 
lution) all  the  phenomena  which  you  have  in  nature If  it  could  be  proved,  not 

only  that  this  has  not  been  done,  but  that  it  can  not  be  done."  \So !  by  what  law  of  logic 
does  he  require  us  to  prove  a  negative  ?)....  "  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  this  is 

impossible  (sit) I  hold  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  (evolution)  would  be  utterly 

shattered."    Pp.  140-14 1. 

Now  I  have  been  compelled  to  leave  out  much  of  this  long- 
winded  discussion,  which  is  loaded  with  verbiage,  but  I  have 
given  in  the  author's  own  words  his  exact  meaning  in  every 
particular,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reference  to  the  pages 
quoted.  Here,  then,  we  see  it  fully  and  expressly  admitted 
that  the  crucial  test  which  the  hypothesis  of  evolution 
requires  has  not  been  discovered,  and  we  are  gravely  chal- 
lenged to  prove  the  negative,  that  its  discovery  is  impossible  ! 
in  which  case,  we  are  told  that  the  "  hypothesis  would  be  ut- 
terly shattered,"  as  if  the  burden  of  proof  rested  upon  its 
opponents,  and  not,  as  it  does  wholly,  upon  its  advocates. 
No,  the  evolutionists  do  not  pretend  that  they  have  discovered 
their  crucial  test.  They  tell  us  that  they  have  not  yet  had 
sufficient  time ;  for  one  such  transformation  may  require  many 
thousands  of  years.     Says  Professor  Jevons : 

"  The  deeper  differences  between  plants  have  been  produced  by  the  differentiating 
action  of  circumstances  during  millions  of  years,  so  that  it  would  naturally  require 
mfflions  of  years  to  undo  this  result,  and  prove  experimentally  that  the  forms  can  be 
approximated  together  again."    "  Principles  of  Science,"  p.  4T4. 

Give  us  time  enough,  they  say,  and  we  will  show  you 
plenty  of  such  transformations.  Well,  we  may  safely  give 
them  all  the  time  they  ask,  and  a  million  of  years  hence,  when 
ttey  shall  claim  to  have  discovered  one  such  fact,  we — will 
examine  it. 

But  the  inability  of  different  species  to  produce  a  fertile  off- 
spring is  not  the  only  fact  which  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  other  facts,  and  these  the  most  important  of  all, 
namely,  the  facts  of  human  consciousness,  of  which  it  gives 
us  no  rational  account.  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  some 
evolutionists,  who,  therefore,  exclude  the  human  soul,  and  all. 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  from  their  hypothesis,  and 
claim  that  it  is  to  be  applied  only  to  man's  physical  nature,  to- 
gether with  the  lower  organic  world.     But  the  great  majority 
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of  its  advocates,  and  all  the  ablest  logicians  among  them, 
steadfastly  refuse  to  make  this  exception,  because  they  see 
plainly  enough  that,  if  it  can  be  applied  to  the  mental  faculties 
of  animals,  no  scientific  interest  requires  them  to  exclude 
those  of  man.  In  fact,  the  exception  is  made  by  those  only 
who  are  trying  in  this  way  to  guard  their  religious  faith.  But 
inasmuch  as  this  objection  against  the  hypothesis,  that  it  does 
not  rationally  account  for  the  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
has  been  frequently  and  strongly  pressed  by  others,  I  shall 
do  little  more  than  state  it  here. 

Our  mental  faculties,  then,  and  their  operations — reason, 
sensibility  and  will;  our  conceptions  of  abstract,  universal, 
and  necessary  truths ;  our  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and 
the  good ;  our  moral  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong ; 
our  consciousness  of  freedom  and  immortality,  of  God,  and 
of  the  whole  invisible,  supersensual  and  spiritual  world— 
these  great  salient  facts  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  uni- 
form forces  of  nature,  nor  by  the  properties  of  matter,  what- 
ever "  potentialities  "  be  ascribed  to  it,  nor  in  any  way  con- 
sistently with  the  evolution  hypothesis.  Its  advocates  do, 
indeed,  make  spasmodic  efforts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
our  moral  nature.  But  the  best  they  can  do  is  to  tell  us  that 
our  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  are  nothing  but  the 
summation  or  result  of  the  experiences  of  good  and  evil 
through  which  our  ancestors  have  passed  transmitted  to  us 
their  descendants  by  the  principle  or  law  of  heredity :  thus 
what  was  in  them  a  distinction  based  upon  experience  becomes 
in  us  a  distinction  independent  of,  and  prior  to,  our  own  indi- 
vidual experience.  In  the  same  way  precisely  they  try  to 
explain  the  operations  of  animal  instinct.  But  even  in  this 
latter  case  they  signally  fail.  For  it  is  incredible  that  bees, 
for  example,  should  have  learned  by  manifold  experiments 
through  innumerable  failures  how  to  construct  their  perfect 
hexagonal  cells,  which  combine  the  greatest  possible  mechan- 
ical strength  and  capacity  of  contents  with  the  least  possible 
-expenditure  of  material  and  waste  of  room.  Otherwise  their 
intellectual  faculties  must  be  regarded  as  vastly  superior,  for 
such  purposes  at  least,  to  those  of  human  beings.  The  same 
is  equally  true  of  the  operations  of  an  ant-hill,  of  the  flight 
of  birds  of  passage,  of  the  unerring  return  of  the  young  fish 
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from  their  wanderings  in  the  oceart  to  the  river  or  stream 
where  they  were  spawned  and  hatched,  and  of  almost  all  the 
phenomena  of  instinct  properly  so  called.  Much  more  is 
this  explanation  inadequate  to  the  phenomena  of  the  con- 
science, of  which  the  most  fundamental  and  essential  elements, 
namely,  its  authority  and  its  moral  character,  are  left  unex- 
plained. For  it  does  not  touch  the  fact  of  our  consciousness 
of  moral  obligation,  which  obviously  is  not  contained  in,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  derived  from,  the  mere  experience  of 
good  and  evil,  howsoever  prolonged  through  innumerable 
generations.  Neither  does  it  touch  the  authority  with  which 
the  conscience  delivers  its  sacred  oracles — that  "categorical 
imperative  "  the  awful  impression  of  which  Kant,  the  philoso- 
pher, could  compare  to  nothing  but  that  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment In  fact,  this  explanation  reduces  this  great  mystery  of 
"  the  voice  of  God  in  man  "  to  a  faculty  of  mere  prudential 
wisdom,  to  a  selfish  regard  for  our  own  welfare  and  happiness, 
to  a  complete  level  with  animal  instinct.  This  is  not  to  ac- 
count for  facts,  but  to  deny,  or  at  least  to  ignore  them.  In 
like  manner,  our  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  moral  sublimity 
and  beauty,  the  admiration  we  feel  for  an  act  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  the  promptings  of  great  and  heroic  souls,  our  indig- 
nation at  injustice  and  iniquity — all  these  and  other  similar 
facts  are  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  our  derivation  from 
ape-like  creatures,  in  which  no  such  susceptibility  has  ever 
appeared.  Together  with  these,  and  above  all,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  will  can  never  be  accounted  for  by  the 
properties  of  matter,  nor  from  the  uniform  operations  of 
natural  forces,  nor  in  any  way  consistently  with  evolution. 
For  if  we  know  anything,  it  is  that  the  will  of  man  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws,  that  it  is  a  self-moving 
power  (autokinetos).  Human  life,  as  proceeding  from  the 
will,  does  not  run  in  fixed  grooves,  as  the  wheels  of  a  steam- 
engine.  We  have  the  ability  to  choose  for  ourselves  whether 
we  will  go  in  one  direction  or  another,  which  is  a  freedom  ab- 
solutely inconceivable  as  a  property  of  matter,  or  as  a  quality 
of  any  of  the  natural  forces. 

In  fine,  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  necessarily  involves 
and  implies  particulars,  processes,  details  of  transition  or 
transformation  which  cannot  be  represented  to  the  mind,  of 
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which  no  conception  can  be  formed,  which  are  absolutely  un- 
thinkable. Among  these  are  the  origin  of  vegetable  life  from 
inorganic  matter,  that  of  animal  life,  with  its  mental  faculties 
and  operations,  from  the  vegetable,  the  transition  of  sexless 
into  sexual  beings,  the  separation  of  the  two  sexes,  previously 
combined  in  the  same  individual,  into  individuals  of  either 
sex  alone,  the  transformation  of  insensible,  irrational,  invol- 
untary, impersonal,  unmoral  things  into  sensible,  rational,  vol- 
untary, personal,  moral  beings.  Not  one  of  these  trans- 
formations is  conceivable,  or  thinkable,  in  the  several  steps  or 
details  of  the  process  which  it  necessarily  implies.  Nor  is 
the  difficulty  lessened,  though  it  is  veiled  and  disguised,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  increased,  by  the  immense  length  of  time 
which  is  required  and  allowed  for  each  of  them.  Especially, 
with  respect  to  the  evolution  of  sexual  out  of  sexless  forms, 
we  have  a  logical  right  to  ask,  what  was  their  condition  at 
each  step  or  stage  of  this  transformation  ?  In  what  conceiv- 
able way  could  their  existence  have  been  preserved,  and  their 
species  propagated  (if  species  they  can  be  said  to  have  had) 
during  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  whilst  they 
were  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  but  partly  sexual  and 
partly  sexless  forms  ?  Let  any  one  undertake  to  represent  to 
his  imagination  the  procedure  and  details  of  what  must  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  assuredly  he  will  find  that 
they  are  inconceivable.  Again,  in  the  separation  of  the  two 
sexes,  what  were  the  several  steps  and  details  of  the  process  ? 
Whilst  that  which  is  now  the  male  was  ceasing  to  bear  child- 
ren ;  whilst  his  mammae,  now  dwarfed  and  atrophied  by  ages 
of  disuse,  were  ceasing  to  give  suck;  whilst  all  the  female 
organs  in  the  male  were,  from  the  same  cause,  falling  into  a 
state  of  atrophy ;  in  like  manner,  whilst  that  which  is  now  the 
female  was  beginning  to  bear  separately,  and  her  bosom  was 
undergoing  development ;  whilst  all  the  male  organs  in  her 
body  were  falling  into  a  similar  state  of  atrophy — together 
with  all  the  prodigious  changes  in  the  internal  structures  and 
physiological  traits  of  both  which  are  necessarily  implied — 
what  then  and  through  all  the  ages  of  this  trans  formation* 
were  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  the  creature  which 
is  now  the  male  and  female  man  ?  How  was  its  existence 
maintained,  and  how  was  its  species  (?)  propagated,  during 
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all  these  immense  periods  of  time,  whilst  it  was  neither  male 
nor  female,  but  partly  both  ?  Is  it  not  evident  to  all  men  that, 
before  we  can  be  even  plausibly  required  to  accept  this  hypo- 
thesis as  a  truth  of  science,  we  have  a  logical  right  to  demand 
of  its  advocates,  that  they  shall  represent  intelligibly  all  of 
the  several  steps,  stages,  processes,  details,  if  not  those  which 
were  actually  followed,  at  least  those  by  which  the  transforma- 
tion might  possibly,  or  conceivably,  have  taken  place  ?  But 
none  of  them,  though  they  have  been  often  challenged,  indi- 
rectly at  least,  and  though  the  necessity  of  it  is  palpable  to 
all  men,  have  ever  dared  or  attempted  to  furnish  us  with  any 
such  scheme,  and  this,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  because  it  can- 
not be  done.  For  these  and  all  the  transformations  which 
have  just  been  enumerated,  together  with  innumerable  others 
involved  in  the  hypothesis,  do  necessarily  include  procedures, 
particulars,  details,  which  no  mind  can,  by  any  possibility, 
represent  intelligibly  to  other  minds,  nor  to  itself — which  are 
absolutely  unthinkable.  Now  what  other  refutation  does 
true  science  require  of  any  hypothesis,  or  theory,  than  that, 
in  its  particulars,  it  is  unthinkable  ? 

The  late  lamented  Professor  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  whilst  he  filled  the  chair  of  physics  in 
Princeton  College,  was  always  very  full  and  explicit  on  the 
nature  and  uses  of  physical  hypotheses  and  theories.  He 
took  great  pains  to  impress  upon  his  classes  that  they  were 
very  useful  in  giving  direction  to  experiment  and  research, 
and  thus  in  leading  to  new  discoveries.  But  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  add :  "  Young  gentlemen,  your  hypothesis  is  good 
for  just  so  many  new  facts  or  truths  to  the  discovery  of  which 
it  can  lead  you.  When  it  will  yield  you  no  more  discoveries, 
you  have  no  farther  use  for  it — you  may  throw  it  away." 
Now,  agreeably  to  this  view,  it  is  undeniable  that  evolution 
has  opened  the  path  of  scientific  research  in  many  important 
directions,  and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  new  facts 
and  truths  in  the  organic  world.  Neither  have  we  any  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  yet  exhausted.  For  scientists  it  may 
long  continue  to  be  a  good  and  fruitful  working  hypothesis. 
But,  for  such  reasons  as  these  which  I  have  here  given,  it  has 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  established  truth  of  science, 
with  which  other  known  truths  must  be  harmonized ;  and  I 
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venture  to  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  as  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  species  and  of  the  mystery  of 
life,  it  will  be  cast  by  scientists  themselves  "  to  the  moles  and 
to  the  bats/'  with  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  the 
vortices  of  Descartes,  the  notion  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  and  other  Baconian  "idols  of  the  tribe  and  the 
theatre."  J,  H.  McIlvaine. 


IL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

TERTULLIAN,  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  the  second 
century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third,  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  various  race*  of  the  Gaetulians,  the  extensive  teiritories  of  the  Moors,  all  the 
bounds  of  Spain,  the  different  nations  of  the  Gauls,  and  haunts  of  the  Britons  unvisit- 
ed  by  the  Romans,  but  subjugated  to  Christ,  and  of  the  Sarmatians,  Dacians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Scythians,  and  of  many  remote  nations,  and  provinces,  and  islands,  many 
to  us  unknown,  and  which  we  can  scarcely  enumerate,  the  name  of  Christ,  who  is 
already  come,  has  reached,  and  now  reigns  there." 

An  incidental  remark  of  Origen,  written  thirty  or  forty 
years  later,  implies  the  same : 

M  When  did  Britain,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  agree  to  worship  the  one 
God  ?  When  the  Moors  ?  When  the  whole  world  ?  Now,  however,  through  the 
Church,  all  men  call  upon  the  God  of  Israel." 

In  both  passages,  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  fact,  which  none 
dispute,  that  people  in  Britain  had,  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  adopted  the  religion  of  Christ. 
No  distinction  existed  then  between  England  and  Scotland, 
the  whole  island  being  called  by  the  common  name  Britain. 
Roman  dominion  alone  distinguished  the  southern  part  from 
the  northern,  which  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  province.  A  boundary  line  running  between  the  Clyde  and 
Forth,  included  as  Roman  a  great  part  of  lowland  Scotland. 
The  people  consisted  of  various  nations  occupying  their 
separately  named  territories,  and  the  Romans  divided  their 
conquest  into  provinces,  some  of  which  were  precariously 
held  ;  but  after  the  victories  of  Agricola,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  any  nation,  south  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  had  been  un- 
visited  by  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  the  remark  of  Tertul- 
lian  asserts  that  Christianity  had,  in  his  time,  been  carried 
.  north  of  that  line.  Tertullian  is  prone  to  color  highly,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  charging  him  with  falsehood ;  and 
when  he  says  that  there  were,  when  he  wrote,  parts  of  Brit- 
ain subdued  to  Christ,  which  were  not  subject  to  Roman  arms, 
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we  can  not  take  him  to  mean  less  than  that  some  Christians 
were  to  be  found  among  the  independent  Britons  north  of  the 
Roman  provinces. 

By  what  means  Christianity  had  been  carried  into  Britain 
is  nowhere  directly  stated  by  any  reliable  authority ;  but  cer- 
tain probabilities  are  obvious.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  words  of  Tertullian  were  written,  Roman  armies 
had  been  maintained  in  the  land.  Dispersed  over  the  coun- 
try in  camps,  many  of  which  have  left  their  names  to  the 
towns  that  grew  up  around  them,  and  under  their  protection, 
the  men  necessarily  came  into  acquaintance  with  the  natives. 
And  some  earnest  Christians  were,  in  the  second  century,  sol- 
diers in  the  Roman  ranks.  Britons  were  also  enlisted  in  the 
army,  and  marched  to  other  provinces,  or  to  the  capital.  And 
those  who  returned  brought,  some  of  them  evil  no  doubt,  to 
their  homes,  but  others  may  have  learned  Christ,  and  brought 
back  with  them  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  impulse,  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, we  may  safely  infer,  did  not  remain  silent,  amidst  a 
heathen  people  visibly  suffering  the  penalties  of  a  cruel  re- 
ligion. Much  may  have  been  done  by  humble  pious  soldiers, 
whose  names  were  never  known  to  history,  because  they 
labored  not  by  public  efforts,  but  quietly,  each  in  conversa- 
tion within  his  own  little  circle  of  acquaintances.  Nor  is  it 
likely  among  the  Christian  men  who,  in  various  departments 
of  business,  must  have  visited,  and  resided  for  years  in  Brit- 
ain, that  not  one  devoted  himself,  of  more  set  purpose,  to  the 
work  of  a  missionary  for  the  heathen  populace.  It  was  a 
period  of  great  activity  in  missionary  enterprise.  And  speak- 
ing for  Christ  was  not  confined  to  the  clergy. 

The  British  churches,  in  after-years,  bore  marks  in  doctrine 
and  worship,  as  well  as  in  their  ministry,  of  having  been 
planted  in  an  age  not  far  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 

Within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now  Scotland,  it  was  the  part 
lying  south  of  the  firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  which  partici- 
pated in  that  blessing,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  some 
conversions  further  north,  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  victo- 
ries of  Agricola,  in  that  part  of  the  island,  were  made  between 
the  years  81  and  85  a.d.,  and  Caracalla  surrendered  the  terri 
tory  as  far  south  as  the  wall  built  by  his  father  between  the 
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Tyne  and  Solway,  in  the  year  211.  During  that  whole  inter- 
val of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  was  the  south  of 
Scotland  under  Roman  rule.  From  the  latter  date  we  hear 
nothing  further  of  Britain  until  the  appearance  of  Carausius 
in  the  early  years  of  Diocletian.  But  that  successful  naval 
leader,  whom  the  senior  emperors  thought  best  to  recognize 
as  an  associate  in  government,  is  himself  the  only  theme  of 
the  history  which  touches  the  country  in  his  days.  In  293 
Carausius  was  murdered  by  Allectus ;  and  Allectus,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  was  defeated  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  to 
whom  the  administration  in  Britain  belonged  by  the  Diocle- 
tian scheme.  Constantius  died  at  York  in  306,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Constantine. 

The  interval  from  Caracalla  to  Carausius,  about  seventy 
years,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  northern  invasion, 
and  that  part  of  Scotland  once  subject  to  Rome  remained  in 
peace.  Christianity  planted  there  within  the  preceding  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  best  accounts  for  the  long 
uninterrupted  tranquillity  within  itself. 

Meanwhile,  the  Scots,  a  people  from  Ireland,  were  secur- 
ing settlement,  by  war  or  treaty,  among  the  southern  Heb- 
rides, and  on  the  adjoining  mainland.  From  their  subse- 
quent relations  to  the  Caledonians,  It  is  probable  that  they 
came  as  allies,  and  either  as  allies  or  with  the  same  common 
motive  with  the  Picts,  made  invasions  upon  their  southern 
neighbors.  Some  of  their  settlers  were  Christian,  but  in 
mass  the  people  were  heathen.  The  name  Pict,  as  applied 
to  the  Caledonians,  appears  first  in  the  address  of  Eumenius 
to  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus,  upon  his  victory  over 
Allectus,  in  296.  And  Eumenius  distinctly  applies  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  army  which  carried  Constantine  in  victory  to  Rome, 
and  first  elevated  the  military  banner  of  the  cross,  began  its 
march  from  Britain.  How  much  of  a  British  element  it  con- 
tained we  cannot  say.  But  it  indicates  the  convictions  pre- 
vailing in  the  province  that  Constantius,  who  treated  Chris- 
tians with  favor,  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  And  if 
Constantine  was  not  then  himself  a  believer  in  Christ,  he 
evinced  his  belief  that  the  Christians  were  the  stronger  party, 
by  attaching  himself  to  their  side ;  and  the  army  under  his 
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command  consisted,  beyond  all  doubt,  largely  of  Christians* 
men.     Eight  years  later,  at  the  council  of  Aries,  there  wen 
three  bishops  from  the  British  provinces  south  of  the  Tyne 
that  is,  south  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  but  none  from  the  north. 
As  long  as  connection  with  Rome  existed,  its  ecclesiasti 
progress  was  communicated  to  the  provinces.    But  Christian 
of  the  further  north,  cut  off  as  foreign,  by  the  receding  of 
Roman  dominion,  and  by  frequently  recurring  wars,  had  few- 
opportunities  of  obtaining  relays  of  religious  instruction  from 
the  imperial  city,  and  had  to  remain  fixed  in  what  was  origi- 
nally taught  them,  or,  at  least,  whatever  new  practices  grew 
up  among  them  were  not  dictated  from  that  quarter. 

Another  hundred  years  of  imperial  rule  was  that  of  Empe- 
rors professing  and  protecting  Christianity.  Roman  Britain 
was  now  fully  recognized  as  a  Christian  country.  The  north, 
meanwhile,  was  harassed  by  incursions  of  Scots  from  Ireland, 
who  formed  settlements  in  the  west,  and  joined  the  Picts  in 
raids  upon  the  Roman  provinces.  Strength  was  thereby 
added  to  the  heathen  element,  while  the  Christian  was  greatly 
diminished  and  depressed.  On  the  east,  the  ravages  of  Sax- 
ons had  already  begun.  It  was  in  that  state  of  things  that 
the  first  positive  facts  of  Scottish  Church  history  emerged  in- 
to light. 

On  the  extreme  south  of  Galloway,  which  looks  over  the 
Irish  sea,  the  coast  is  divided  into  three  capes  by  the  bays  of 
Luce  and  of  Wigton,  and  the  Solway  firth.  The  middle 
cape  terminates  at  Barrow  Head,  in  an  embankment  of  sea- 
worn  rocks,  about  two  hundred  feet  high.  North-east  and 
north-west  from  that  point,  the  rugged  barrier  girds  the  coast 
to  the  extent  of  many  miles.  The  general  level  of  the  coun- 
try lies  at  a  corresponding  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  with- 
out possessing  mountains,  rises  irregularly  into  a  multitude 
of  isolated  hills.  Up  the  eastern  side,  about  three  miles  from 
the  blunted  apex  of  the  cape,  there  is  a  break  and  depression 
in  the  rocky  wall,  forming  a  natural  harbor  of  small  extent, 
made  safe  by  a  little  island  lying  nearly  across  its  entrance. 
On  that  point  of  land,  and  in  that  little  harbor  of  Whithorn, 
in  or  about  the  year  390,  landed  the  first  Christian  mission- 
ary to  Scotland  known  by  name. 

Ninian  was  a  native  of  Christian  Britain,  probably  of  North 
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Wales,  where  the  British  churches  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, according  to  the  venerated  practices  established  by 
their  founders.  At  Rome  he  had  sought  a  more  complete 
education  than  his  own  country  could  afford.  His  residence 
in  that  city  must  have  been  in  the  pontificate  of  Damasus  I., 
or  of  Syricius,  or  in  part  of  both.  The  constitution  of  Con- 
stantine  was  then  in  full  force,  and  the  hierarchical  system  in 
union  with  the  State,  although  still  new,  had  already  shaped 
itself  into  the  likeness  of  the  civil  government  On  his  re- 
turn through  France,  Ninian  visited  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
from  whom  he  could  not  fail  to  hear  more  or  other  lessons 
on  the  merits  of  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders.  He  arrived 
at  Whithorn,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  with  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity formed,  to  some  degree,  upon  what  was  to  be  found  in 
Rome  under  Syricius ;  but  nothing  is  credibly  recorded  of 
him  at  variance  with  the  simple  practice  of  earlier  Christians. 
He  built  a  house  for  residence  and  worship,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  country  of  the  south- 
ern Picts.  Many  of  that  people  had  heard  the  message  of 
grace  before,  but,  ere  Ninian's  work  closed,  all  of  those  living 
to  the  south  of  the  mountains  of  Dumbartonshire,  had,  in  the 
language  of  Bede,  "  forsaken  the  errors  of  idolatry,  and  em- 
braced the  truth."  The  death  of  Ninian  is  assigned  to  432. 
His  successors,  and  the  results  of  his  labor,  are  lost  to  the 
view  of  history  for  many  generations.  But  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Romanism  in  Scotland,  Galloway  emerges  as  an 
Episcopal  diocese,  with  its  missionary  Ninian  a  saint. 

About  the  time  of  Ninian's  death,  Palladius  arrived  as  an 
emissary  of  Rome,  sent  not  to  convert  heathen,  but  to  con- 
form existing  churches  to  the  Romish  model.  For,  as  John 
of  Fordun  writes,  the  Scots  in  Scotland  had  long  before  been 
believers  in  Christ,  but  had  as  teachers  of  the  faith,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  the  sacraments,  only  Presbyters  and  Monks, 
following  the  rite  of  the  primitive  Church.  Also  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine,  writing  in  455,  says  that  Palladius  was  sent  to  the 
Scots,  who  believed  in  Christ,  to  be  their  first  bishop.  The 
enterprise  failed.  Even  had  Palladius  found  the  people  will- 
ing, his  time  was  too  brief.  He  died  at  Fordun  in  Kincard- 
ineshire, about  a  year  after  his  arrival.  The  record  of  the 
attempt,  however,  has  proved  to  be  not  in  vain.     It  consti- 
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tutes  undesigned  testimony  to  the  fact  that  some  Scots  so 
far  north  were  already  Christian,  before  an  emissary  of  Rome 
had  reached  them,  and  also  that  their  Christianity  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Romish  system,  nor  in  all  respects  conformable 
to  it,  and  clearly,  that  in  their  Church  they  had  no  clergy 
whom  Rome  recognized  as  bishops.  On  this  head  the  rea- 
soning of  Skene  is,  for  him,  singularly  unsatisfactory. 

Roman  arms  and  civil  authority  were  finally  withdrawn  from 
Britain  about  the  year  410,  while  heathen  Picts  continued  to- 
harass  the  Christian  population,  from  the  north,  and  heathen 
Scots  from  Ireland,  on  the  west.  The  latter  seem  to  have 
been  in  quest  chiefly  of  plunder  and  of  slaves.  In  one  of 
their  raids,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  named  Succat 
and  Patricius,  was  carried  off  and  sold,  or  assigned  to  an  un- 
der-chieftain  of  the  O'Neil,  in  the  county  Antrim,  who  put 
him  to  the  task  of  tending  cattle.  By  his  own  account — and 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  adduce  anything  said  about  him 
from  any  other  quarter — Patrick  was  a  native  of  Britain.  And 
that  he  meant  the  island  of  Britain,  and  not  Brittany,  admits 
of  no  reasonable  doubt.  For  he  writes  of  his  wish  to  go 
from  Ireland  to  Britain,  and  even  as  far  as  to  Gaul,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  Gaul  lay  at  the  distance  of  a  considerable 
journey  beyond  Britain.  He  also  uses  the  plural  of  the  name, 
Britannia,  Britanniis,  and  Britannias,  after  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  when  speaking  of  their  provinces  in  Britain,  and 
calls  that  country  his  patria.  Moreover,  it  was  not  until  late 
in  the  next  century  that  the  name  Armorica  began  to  give 
place  to  that  of  Brittany,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
British,  who,  by  that  time,  had  taken  refuge  there  from  the 
domination  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion consistently  retained  in  Scotland  that  the  place  of  Pat- 
rick's birth  was  on  the  Clyde,  on  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Valentia,  and  within  the  native  Christian 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Christian 
family,  in  a  Christian  community,  who  must  have  derived  their 
religious  instruction  from  a  date  earlier  than  Ninian.  Born 
when  Ninian  was  only  beginning  his  work,  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  away,  he  was  instructed  from  childhood  in  Christian 
doctrine.  His  father  was  a  deacon,  and  his  grandfather  had 
been  a  Presbyter.     The  hardships  of  bondage  intensified  his 
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early  religious  impressions.  After  six  years  he  escaped,  and 
carried  with  him  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Ireland  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  About  the  time  of  Ninian's  death,  432,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  execution  of  that  design,  and,  with  a  few  as- 
sistants, landed  at  the  extremity  of  Lough  Strangford,  in  the 
county  Down.  By  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  energy  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  mission,  the  Gospel  was  soon  car- 
ried ov£r  that  and  the  adjoining  counties;  and  in  a  ministry 
of  thirty,  some  say  forty  or  more,  years,  churches  were  organ- 
ized in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  pastors  educated  for  them 
and  ordained  over  them. 

Christianity,  as  preached  by  Patrick,  observed  the  primitive 
simple  rites  once  common  to  all  the  churches,  Roman  as  well 
as  the  rest,  but  longest  retained  in  the  old,  out-of-the-way 
British  churches,  within  which  Patrick  had  received  his  edu- 
cation. He  went  to  Ireland  not  to  propagate  a  sacerdotal 
system,  but,  as  he  writes,  from  love  to  Christ  and  to  the  souls 
of  men.  Nor  does  he  refer  his  commission  to  any  human  au- 
thority, but  says  that  it  was  Christ  the  Lord  who,  in  a  vision, 
commanded  him  to  go,  and  the  admonition  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  retained  him  in  the  work  he  had  begun.  He  was  a 
Presbyter  when  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  his  Episcopal  rank, 
whatever  that  amounted  to,  he  received  in  his  own  country. 
Those  whom  he  ordained  to  the  ministry  he  calls  by  the  name 
clerics  alone.  They  were  local  pastors  laboring  also  as  mis- 
sionaries to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  Church  each  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  while  he  was  the  head  missionary  over  all.  By 
fabrication  of  later  writers  they  were  all  constituted  bishops, 
in.  the  Romish  sense,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  Of  course,  in  so  small  a  country  as  Ireland,  their  num- 
ber declares  what  kind  of  bishops  they  were.  At  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Lough  Strangford  rise  certain  low  grassy 
hills  called  downs.  On  one  of  those  Patrick  chose  his  first 
preaching  station.  It  subsequently  received  the  name  Down- 
patrick.  At  Armagh,  upon  the  "hill  of  willows/'  and  on 
ground  given  by  Daire,  chief  of  that  district,  he  erected  the 
edifice  in  which  he  most  frequendy  ministered  himself.  His 
saints  hip  and  other  ecclesiastical  honors  were  conferred  at  a 
long  subsequent  time,  when  papalism,  in  effort  for  universal 
dominion,  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  and  claim  credit  for 
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all  earlier  Christian  achievements,  disguising  them  with  its 
own  colors  and  decorations. 

While  Patrick  was  pursuing  his  mission  in  Ireland,  new  set- 
tlements of  heathen  were  forming  in  South  Britain.     Saxons 
had  commenced  their  invasions  before  the  Romans  withdrew ; 
but  after  the  Romans  had  finally  declared  their  inability  to 
protect  the  province,  they  came  in  greater  numbers,  and  with 
more  success,  and  soon  had  their  colonies  planted  along  the 
whole  eastern  coast,  from  Kent  to  Northumberland,  extend- 
ing successively  to  the  countries  on  the  Tweed  and  Forth, 
while   Norsemen  had  begun  their  invasions  on  the  further 
north-east.     By  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  what  is  now 
Scotland  was  the  residence  of  at  least  seven  different  national 
groups — heathen  Norsemen  on  the  north-east ;  heathen  Sax- 
ons on  the  south-east ;  on  the  intervening  part  of  the  east 
coast,   Scots,  with  at  least  an   intermixture  of   Christians; 
Britons,  partly  Christian  and  partly  heathen  in  the  south  cen- 
tre ;  Christian  Britons  and  Picts  of  Galloway  and  Ayrshire ; 
Picts,  purely  heathen,   in  the  Highlands  of  the  north ;  and 
heathen  Picts  with  Scots,  partly  Christian,  in  the  south-west 
Highlands  and  Hebrides. 

At  that  time,  the  kingdom  in  the  south  centre,  namely,  that 
of  Strathclyde,  still  retained  its  relations  to  the  Britons  in  the 
north-west  of  England  and  in  Wales,  and  the  same  profession 
of  Christianity.  But  the  Church  within  its  bounds  had  suffered 
greatly  from  neglect  of  instruction,  and  long-continued  war- 
fare with  heathen  on  both  north  and  east,  and  its  clergy  were 
disorganized.  It  was  the  period  of  intensest  conflict  between 
Britons  and  Saxons — the  time  of  King  Arthur  and  his  legend- 
ary wars,  belonging  to  the  most  successful  resistance  ever 
made  by  the  Christian  natives  to  the  aggressions  of  their 
heathen  invaders.  And  some  of  Arthur's  battles  seem  to 
have  been  really  fought  for  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 
Kentigern,  more  commonly  called  Mungo,  a  man  of  eminent 
gifts  and  piety,  undertook  to  restore  Church  order  and  the 
activity  of  religious  enterprise.  Called  by  the  king,  the 
clergy,  and  Christian  people,  and  ordained  by  a  bishop  from 
Ireland,  he  entered  upon  his  work  toward  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  With  long-sustained  zeal  he  labored  for  the  re- 
vival of  Christianity  within  his  own  charge,  and  in  aid  of  it 
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elsewhere,  in  opposition  to  encroaching  idolatry,  and  encoun- 
tering much  resistance  from  it.  A  number  of  youth,  under 
his  instruction,  followed  the  example  of  his  life,  and  aided  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans. 

While  heathenism,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  was  still 
strong,  and  resisting  the  work  of  Kentigern  from  both  north 
and  east,  the  princes  of  Ireland  were  defenders  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  some  of  them  its  ministers.  It  was  one  of  the 
latter  who  recompensed  the  favor  of  Scotland  to  his  native 
land,  by  carrying  the  Gospel  to  her  western  Highlands.  Co- 
lumba,  of  royal  descent  in  the  family  of  O'Neil,  was  born  in 
or  about  the  year  520,  at  Gartan,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 
Early  in  life  he  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church  ; 
but  his  youth  was  greatly  divided  between  it  and  the  political 
and  military  conflicts  of  parties.  Finally,  as  he  approached 
middle  age,  he  broke  away  from  all  secular  interests,  to  de- 
vote himself  solely  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  From  the 
lofty  headlands  of  his  native  county,  far  over  the  intervening 
ocean,  could  be  seen  the  grayish-blue  mountains  of  the  south- 
ern Hebrides,  I  slay,  Jura,  Colonsay,  and  others.  On  some 
of  those  Columba  knew  that  there  were  colonists  from  Ire- 
land converted  before  leaving  home,  but  now  without  religious 
instructors.  Others  were  descended  of  people  who  had  left 
Ireland  before  Christianity  reached  it.  And  far  out  of  sight 
beyond,  under  the  cold  sky  of  the  north,  on  islands  and  main- 
land, lay  tribe  after  tribe  of  Picts  in  a  state  of  utter  heathen- 
ism. Columba  resolved  to  set  apart  the  remainder  of  his 
days  to  preaching  the  Gospel  in  those  spiritually  destitute 
regions.  At  about  the  age  of  forty-three  he  found  himself  in 
condition  to  carry  his  design  into  effect.  As  a  Presbyter  of 
the  Irish  Church,  (a  higher  clerical  rank  he  never  bore,)  and  ac- 
companied by  twelve  assistants,  in  the  year  563,  he  set  sail  in 
his  currach,  and,  after  landing  at  several  intermediate  points, 
fixed  his  residence  upon  Iona. 

That  little  island,  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in 
width,  lying  off  the  south-western  extremity  of  Mull,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  sound  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and 
on  every  other  side  lashed  by  the  free  sweep  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  was  for  Columba  conveniently  situated  within  the  ter- 
ritories acquired  by  his  countrymen,  and  yet  not  far  from  the 
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borders  of  the  Picts,  whose  conversion  he  had  in  view.  At 
that  point  also,  he  was  protected  by  the  chief  of  a  Scottisl 
colony,  who  gave  him  the  island,  and  was  prepared  to  wel- 
come his  Christian  instructions.  There  he  and  his  assistantsss 
erecting  for  themselves  such  houses  as  they  needed  of  tin 
humble  materials  of  wattles  and  earth,  Columba  set  up  on< 
of  those  missionary  schools,  which  formed  a  feature  of  thesr 
old  Irish  and  Scottish  Church.  Monastic  institutions  they 
might  be  called,  in  some  sense,  namely,  in  that  their  inmates 
lived  together  in  common,  with  some  degree  of  ascetic  self- 
denial,  and  in  obedience  to  their  own  superior ;  but  not  mo- 
nastic in  the  sense  of  assuming  the  regular  vows  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  celibacy,  or  in  holding  relations  to  the  papacy 
by  sanction  or  otherwise.  It  would  misrepresent  their  char- 
acter, therefore,  to  call  them  simply  monasteries.  Their  so- 
called  monks  were,  in  reality,  secular  clergy  educated  for  pas- 
toral or  mission  work,  as  the  superior  or  fraternity  saw  fit  to 
direct,  or  themselves  might  choose ;  or  they  were  students  in 
course  of  preparation  for  such  work.  And  yet  they  were  not 
common  secular  priests.  For,  they  always  made  the  college 
house  their  home.  Even  those  of  them  who  married,  and 
had  other  residences,  did  not  surrender  their  place  in  the  fra- 
ternity. A  monastery  was  nothing  until  it  had  received  sanc- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  the  clerical  fraternities  were  themselves  the  heads  of 
authority.  Originally  missionary  colleges  distributed  over  the 
land,  as  convenience  seemed  to  require,  they  became  the  seats 
of  ecclesiastical  government. 

Such  an  institution  was  now  set  up  in  Iona,  from  which  to 
direct  the  operations  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  in  which 
to  prepare  men  to  be  pastors  for  the  new  congregations.  Its 
authority  was  in  itself,  vested  by  consent,  or  election,  chiefly 
in  its  principal,  who  took  his  orders  from  the  Lord,  whose 
Gospel  he  preached.  As  he  was  not  a  diocesan  bishop,  but 
a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  as  all  succeeding 
superiors  of  Iona,  in  that  line,  were  Presbyters,  and  yet,  con- 
jointly with  the  brethren,  sent  out  and  installed  those  who 
were  called  bishops,  of  whom  he  was  always  allowed  the  pre- 
cedence, the  style  of  bishops  concerned  was  plainly  that  of 
parochial  pastors.     No  other  could  belong  to  that  connection. 
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As  the  earliest  theological  college,  in  which  pastors  were  edu- 
cated, licensed,  and  ordained,  Iona  instituted  the  earliest  form 
of  government  in  the  northern  Scottish  Church.  For,  there 
were  yet  no  diocesan  bishops,  neither  were  there  yet  any 
presbyteries  or  synods  to  discharge  the  duties  of  general  su- 
perintendence, in  that  quarter.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  mis- 
sionary church,  and  the  missionary  college  was  the  source  of 
its  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  determined  the  style  of  its 
government 

The  Christian  enterprise  of  Columba  and  his  companions 
encountered  little  opposition  among  the  Picts,  and  was  cor- 
dially supported  by  their  countrymen,  the  Scottish  colonists  of 
the  Hebrides.  Meanwhile,  relations  were  established  with 
Mungo  and  the  Church  of  Strathclyde,  giving  and  receiving 
encouragement  and  support.  In  the  course  of  little  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  western  and  central  Highlands  were  brought 
under  Christian  instruction.  And  these  added  to  Strathclyde 
and  Galloway,  and  the  eastern  Scots,  by  whom  Christianity 
had  been  professed  from  before  the  days  of  Palladius,  consti- 
tuted all  Scotland,  except  the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments. 

Columba  died  in  Iona  in  597.  His  burial-place  continued 
long  afterwards  to  be  the  most  venerated  cemetery  in  Scot- 
land— the  chosen  resting-place  of  chiefs  and  kings.  His  little 
isle  became  an  illustrious  seat  of  Christian  learning,  from 
which  went  out  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  with  evangelical  and 
educating  influences  over  all  Scotland,  islands  and  mainland, 
and  far  beyond  its  bounds. 

In  635,  Oswald,  heir  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria,  having  been  converted  to  Christianity  during  a  residence 
of  several  years  among  the  Scots,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
his  fathers.  Earnestly  desiring  to  have  his  subjects  instructed 
in  the  Gospel,  he  applied  to  the  Scottish  Church  for  a  mission- 
ary. Iona  sent  him  Aidan,  a  man  of  singular  meekness,  piety,, 
and  moderation,  who  was  received  with  high  respect  by  both 
king  and  people.  Aidan's  progress  was  rapid  and  of  endur- 
ing effect.  Oswald  gave  him  a  residence  not  unlike  that 
which  he  had  left  in  the  Highlands.  Eight  miles  south  of 
Berwick,  at  the  foot  of  the  seaward  hills  of  Northumberland, 
and  separated  from  them  by  a  belt  of  water  about  two  miles- 
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broad,  but  at  one  place  almost  entirely  withdrawn  at  low  tide, 
lies  the  island  of  Lindisfarne.     It  is  only  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  a- smaller  proportion  of  arable  land 
than  Iona.     There  did  Aidan  erect  his  modest  house  of  rough 
timber  thatched  with  straw ;  and  there  other  Scottish  clergy- 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  younger  men  were  educated  for 
the  ministry.     Lindisfarne  became  another  seat  of  Christian 
learning — an  Iona  for  Northumberland,  and  out  from  it  pro- 
ceeded missionaries,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  all  directions 
through  that  kingdom.    In  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  ex- 
ceeded those  bounds,  and  planted  churches  in  the  heart  of 
Mercia,  and  as  far  south  as  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons. 

But  another  missionary  enterprise  was,  at  the  same  time, 
advancing  from  the  south.     In  the  year  when  Columba  died, 
597,  a  party  of  Benedictine  monks,  with  Augustine  and  Law- 
rence at  their  head,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent    They  came 
directly  from  Rome,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  I.     Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  his  queen,  a  Christian 
princess  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Franks,  received  them  fe- 
vorably,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  professed  his  belief  in  their 
creed.    His  example  was  followed  by  his  people,  ten  thousand 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  on  the   following 
Christmas.      Canterbury  was  constituted  an   archbishopric, 
and  Augustine  its  first  incumbent.     The  plans  of  the  Romish 
monks  wrought  prosperously.     Proceeding  northward,  it  was 
not  long  until  they  encountered  the  missionaries  of  Lindis- 
farne.    On  several  points  their  teaching  and  observances  were 
found  to  differ.     In  the  controversy  which  arose,  Lindisfarne, 
sustained  from  Iona,  was  ill-matched  with  Canterbury,  backed 
by  all  the  weight  of  Rome.     Before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  the  island  school  of  Northumbria  had  passed  entirely 
under  Romish  control,  and  separated  from  her  original  con- 
nection.   Accordingly,  the  Scottish  and  old  British  Churches, 
in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  their  own  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline,  remained   apart  from  those  of  the   Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Of  the  Scottish  Churches  the  central  authority,  in  the 
eighth  century,  was  still  Iona ;  and  of  the  old  British  Churches 
that  of  Glasgow  for  the  kingdom  of  Strathdyde,  extending 
down  the  north-west  of  England  to  Wales.     Other  British 
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Churches  were  those  of  Wales  and  of  Cornwall.  The  Scot- 
tish Churches  proceeding  from  Iona  were  newer  than  the  Brit- 
ish, but  of  the  same  historic  connection,  differing  in  form  of 
government  and  some  practices,  but  agreeing  in  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  faith,  A  primary  concern  in  the  Scottish  Church 
was  to  provide  adequate  education  for  the  ministry.  A  school 
was  accordingly  the  centre  of  its  operations.  The  work  of 
the  school  consisted  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
especially  of  the  Latin  Bible,  with  the  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion, as  then  classified  and  defined,  the  practice  of  religious 
duties,  observances  of  devotion,  and  the  training  necessary  to 
the  proper  exercise  of  their  ministerial  functions.  Their 
standard  of  doctrine  was  the  Bible.  Much  time  was  devoted 
to  copying  it ;  and  in  the  study  of  it  help  was  obtained  from 
such  commentaries  and  summaries  as  their  learned  had  pre- 
pared. In  some  of  their  practices  they  differed  from  other 
branches  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  in  their  peculiar  tonsure 
over  the  forepart  of  the  head,  their  observance  of  Easter 
after  the  example,  as  they  understood  it,  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and,  most  of  all,  in  that  they  worshipped  neither  saints  nor 
images.  In  all  matters  the  pastors  of  the  congregations 
recognized  no  human  authority  superior  to  the  head  of  their 
school  at  Iona.  And  the  school,  without  possessing  any 
right  of  primacy,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  watchfulness 
over  the  ministerial  conduct  of  the  clergy.  As  the  bounds  of 
the  Church  extended,  other  schools  were  planted  at  different 
places,  and  constituted  on  the  same  plan.  Such  were  those 
of  Abernethy,  St  Andrews,  and  Dunkeld. 

Thus,  the  government  of  the  early  Scottish  and  Pictish 
Churches  was  neither  Papal,  Episcopal,  nor  Presbyterian,  as 
those  systems  now  stand,  but  collegiate,  in  which  theological 
schools  were  the  chief  rulers.  They  educated  the  ministers, 
assigned  them  to  their  missionary  or  pastoral  places,  were  the 
authorities  consulted  when  difficulties  arose,  and  the  homes  to 
which  recourse  could  be  had  for  rest,  or  consolation. 

Saxon  monks,  in  course  of  time,  came  among  them,  and 
effected  some  changes  in  externals,  and  especially  among  the 
Picts,  and  under  favor  of  the  Pictish  king  Nectan,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century,  introduced  some  of  the  Romish 
ideas  and  terms ;  but  even  there  the  effect  was  only  tempo- 
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rary.  In  the  southern  Hebrides  and  the  opposite  and  more 
southern  mainland,  where  the  Scots  prevailed,  Saxon  inno- 
vators met  with  little  favor,  and  no  success,  except  in  some  in- 
different matters,  like  the  tonsure.  The  Scottish  royal  line 
continued  to  hold  its  separate  seat  of  power  at  Dunstaffnage 
in  Lorn,  and  defended  the  cause  of  Iona. 

Early  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Norwegian  Vikings  ap- 
peared among  the  isles.  Iona  was  plundered,  and  in  succes- 
sive invasions  completely  devastated.  Subsequently  it  revived 
and  continued  long  to  be  a  highly  venerated  seat  of  Christian 
influences ;  but  its  great  power  in  the  Church  was  now  divided 
with  Ireland  on  one  hand,  and  the  Scottish  mainland  on  the 
other,  the  principal  part  being  removed  to  Dunkeld,  on  the 
opposite  eastern  side  of  Scotland.  In  843,  the  king  of  Scots 
happened  to  be  left  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Pictish  throne,  and 
removed  his  residence  from  Dunstaffnage  to  Scone,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Picts,  near  Perth,  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
thus  united  kingdom.  For  many  ages  the  isles  were  ruled, 
and  to  some  extent  inhabited,  by  Norsemen.  At  first  those 
invaders  were  heathen ;  but  in  course  of  time,  Scottish  mis- 
sionaries and  intercourse  with  the  Christians  among  whom 
they  lived,  brought  about  the  conversion  of  their  settlers,  who 
became  Christians  according  to  the  instructions  proceeding 
from  Iona.  Later  immigrations  from  Norway  brought  men 
of  Christian  persuasion  according  to  the  type  of  Romanism 
planted  in  their  native  land  by  the  successors  of  Anschar; 
but  that  was  comparatively  a  small  element  of  population,  and 
created  no  discord  in  the  religion  of  the  country. 

The  Saxon  settlers  of  England  had  become  zealous  Roman- 
ists, and  made  repeated  attempts  to  introduce  their  opinions 
and  practices  among  their  neighbors  of  earlier  Christian  faith. 
The  Scottish  Church  enjoyed  no  congenial  alliance  save  with 
those  of  Ireland  and  of  Strathclyde.  Their  cause  was  one — 
that  of  retaining,  as  best  they  could,  the  doctrine  and  observ- 
ances of  their  own  earlier  times.  In  that  state  of  exposure 
to  proselytism  from  England,  and  successive  invasions  from 
the  continent,  great  vigilance  was  demanded  of  the  Scottish 
ministry  to  maintain  their  cause.  Aid  was  furnished  by  thq 
monarchy  in  its  successive  steps  of  growth,  first  by  the  union 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts  under  the  Scottish  crown,  then  by  the 
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conquest  of  the  Angles  between  the  Forth  and  Tweed,  and 
then  by  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  King  Duncan  to  the 
throne  of  Strathclyde,  whereby  Scotland  was  extended  south- 
ward to  the  Solway,  with  a  claim  to  British  dominion  beyond 
it     Norsemen  still  ruled  in  Caithness  and  the  isles. 

From  the  eighth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  is  a 
period  of  deep  historical  darkness  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  the  course  of  which  its  purity  may  have  suffered  more  than 
can  now  be  ascertained.  No  important  change,  however,  took 
place.  For  at  the  end  of  that  interval  all  its  characteristic 
features  emerge  the  same  as  before.  It  is  then  that  we  find 
the  Scottish  clergy  called  Culdees,  a  word  most  likely  of 
Celtic  origin,  meaning  servants  of  God,  which  came  into  use 
among  the  common  people,  within  the  unhistorical  period.  It 
is  not  found  in  any  writings  of  the  preceding. 

About  the  same  time  also  certain  changes  began  to  be  in- 
troduced, of  a  nature  to  discolor  and  obscure  the  past,  as  well 
as  to  transform  the  future  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Soon  after 
the  annexation  of  Strathclyde,  occurred  the  murder  of  King 
Duncan,  ai\d  usurpation  of  the  Government  by  Macbeth,  in 
1040.  Malcolm  Canmore,  son  of  the  murdered  king,  found 
refuge  in  England,  and'at  the  end  of  about  sixteen  years,  aided 
by  an  English  force,  succeeded  in  recovering  the  throne, 
through  a  war,  in  which  Macbeth  was  defeated  and  slain.  A 
friendly  feeling  was  thereby  created  in  the  Scottish  royal 
family  toward  the  Saxons  of  England,  which  evinced  itself 
when,  in  the  Norman  Conquest,  Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the 
royal  Saxon  line,  with  his  household,  received  a  home  in  the 
palace  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 

The  Norman  Conquest  did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  but  its 
effects  gave  occasion,  in  that  country,  to  some  very  impor- 
tant changes.  Upon  religion  the  change  amounted  to  a  revo- 
lution. Margaret,  sister  of  the  fugitive  Saxon  prince,  became 
the  wife  of  King  Malcolm,  and  had  much  influence  with  him, 
through  the  respect  in  which  he  held  her  Christian  character. 
A  woman  of  sincere  piety,  with  a  degree  of  ecclesiastical 
learning  uncommon  in  that  day,  and  her  thinking  molded  by 
the  Romish  Church,  she  was  able  to  defend  it  before  the  ma- 
jority of  men  by  its  traditional  interpretation  of  Scripture.  It 
had  been  her  wish  to  enter  a  nunnery  and  spend  her  whole 
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life  in  devotion.  And  hardly  was  she  persuaded  to  forego 
that  purpose  by  the  offer  of  a  throne,  and  of  what  must  have 
weighed  more  in  the  estimation  of  such  a  woman,  the  love  of 
a  brave,  true-hearted,  and  generous  man.  Becoming  Queen 
of  Scotland,  she  took  under  her  special  care  the  interests  of 
religion. 

Although,  in  observation  of  Easter  and  monastic  tonsure, 
accommodated  partly  to  the  persuasion  of  Saxon  monks,  at 
an  earlier  date — and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in 
zeal  of  piety — the  Scottish  Church  was  still,  in  the  main, 
what  it  had  been  constituted  by  its  founders.  Its  monasteries, 
so-called,  were  still  ecclesiastical  colleges,  and  not  abodes  of 
any  monastic  order.  Their  inmates  were  free  to  marry  and  to 
hold  property.  Their  principals  wielded  each  a  sort  of  epis- 
copal authority,  and  the  parish  ministers  recognized  no  higher. 
Ascetics  were  to  be  found,  who  withdrew  to  rocky  islets,  or 
other  desert  places,  and  lived  in  utter  solitude,  but,  in  so 
doing,  they  were  outside  of  the  Church  system — mere  volun- 
tary anchorets.  The  Culdees,  or  ministers  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  were  supported  by  offerings  of  the  pious,  and  their 
colleges  were,  from  time  to  time,  liberally  endowed  with  lands. 
Some  of  those  lands  had  been  latterly  appropriated  by  church- 
men for  themselves  and  their  families ;  still,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Margaret  and  her  sons,  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
such  property  in-  the  hands  for  whom  it  was  designed.  Nor 
did  the  Culdees  yet  accept  their  orders  from  any  earthly 
sovereign,  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  out  of  their  own  body.  The 
king  might  be  their  friend;  he  was  not  their  head.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome  might  be  the  greatest  among  bishops ;  but 
Scotland  was  no  province  of  his,  nor  did  they  hold  any  rela- 
tions, except  that  of  a  common  faith,  to  him.  And  from 
several  of  his  practices  they  dissented  All  this  was  fearful 
heresy  in  the  eyes  of  Queen  Margaret  Some  of  her  inno- 
vations were  real  improvements,  as,  for  example,  her  regula- 
tions for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  laws 
forbidding  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  widow,  or  with 
a  widowed  step-mother ;  but  most  of  them  enforced  upon  the 
nation  hitherto  unknown  or  unadopted  superstitions  of  Rome. 
With  what  forms  the  Culdees  observed  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  may  not  be  clearly  or  fully  ascertainable!  but 
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assuredly  they  were  not  the  same  as  the  Romish,  nor  did 
they  imply  the  same  meaning.  For  one  of  the  grand  points 
of  change  which  Margaret  introduced  was  rejection  of  the 
Scottish  rite  and  adoption  of  the  mass.  Another  article  en- 
forced the  recognition  of  the  Lord's  real  body  and  blood  in 
the  substantially  changed  elements  of  the  eucharist  In  the 
observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Lord's  passion,  the 
queen  also  innovated  upon  the  Scottish  practice,  and  intro- 
duced the  extension  of  the  Lent  fast  to  forty  days,  beginning 
with  Ash- Wednesday,  and  all  the  other  holy  days  then  kept 
by  the  Romish  Church. 

To  effect  those  purposes  Queen  Margaret  had  councils  of 
the  clergy  called,  in  one  of  which,  at  least,  she  appeared  in  per- 
son, and  maintained  her  positions  in  oral  address.  Her  hus- 
band sustained  her  throughout,  and  added  the  weight  of  his 
royal  sanction  to  the  consent  of  the  councils.  How  far  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  clergy  became  practical,  and  how  far  the 
changes  were  accepted  into  the  real  faith  of  the  people,  we  can- 
not say.  But  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  Saxon  queen, 
with  all  her  excellence,  was  not  popular  among  the  Scots,  and 
in  the  high  places  of  the  subsequently  introduced  hierarchy 
Scottish  ecclesiastics  had  little  share,  and  that,  long  afterward, 
when  the  Scottish  people  once  more  took  the  regulation  of 
their  Church  into  their  own  hands,  they  rejected  all  the  changes 
then  made,  excepting  those  touching  marriage  and  the  Sabbath. 

Queen  Margaret  was  the  first  among  the  sovereigns  of  Scot- 
land to  interfere  with  spiritual  matters,  in  dictating  faith  and 
forms  of  worship.  Rome,  in  whose  interest  her  work  was 
done,  recognized  the  service,  and  rewarded  it  with  the  honors 
of  canonization ;  and  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  that  connection 
composed  a  glowing  biographical  eulogy  of  the  royal  saint,  in 
which  her  good  works  are  made  to  appear,  as  Alban  Butler 
says,  "  niore  wonderful  than  her  miracles,"  with  which  she  was 
also  adorned.  Under  her  sons,  Edgar,  Alexander  I.  and  David 
I.,  who  successively  occupied  the  throne,  the  Saxon  influence 
at  the  Scottish  Court  continued  to  increase.  Educated  piously 
and  with  scrupulous  care  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  those  princes 
added  to  the  change  of  doctrine  and  observance  effected  by 
their  mother,  a  corresponding  change  in  government. 

Establishment  of  the  diocesan  system,  according  to  the  Rom- 
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ish  model,  was  commenced  by  Alexander,  and  carried  forward 
to  completeness  by  his  brother  and  successor,  David.  The 
method  generally  followed  was  that  of  conferring  a  favor  upon 
a  suitable  Culdee  college  by  creating  its  principal  a  bishop,  as- 
signing him  jurisdiction  over  a  definite  extent  of  country,  and 
the  income  of  certain  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  rank. 
The  other  members  of  the  fraternity,  where  desirable  or  willing, 
naturally  constituted  the  chapter  of  the  diocese.  Where  such 
preparation  was  not  available,  a  new  foundation  was  filled  at 
once  with  a  Saxon  incumbent.  The  transformation  proceeded 
with  the  greater  facility  that  some  of  the  sacerdotal  titles,  though 
with  a  different  application,  were  already  in  use  in  the  Scottish 
Church.  By  Alexander,  St.  Andrews  was  changed  from  a  seat 
of  Culdee  learning  to  that  of  a  diocese  ;  while  the  See  of  Glas- 
gow was  founded  by  act  of  Pope  Pascal  II.,  in  consecrating 
the  first  incumbent,  and  thereby  conferring  on  it  what  was 
deemed  a  more  than  common  importance.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  David  I.,  about  1127,  Dunkeld  was  transformed,  by  making 
the  principal,  or  abbot,  of  the  Culdee  College  a  bishop.  The 
diocese  of  Dumblane  was  erected  in  a  similar  way.  And  the 
Culdee  institution  of  Brechin  was  changed  into  the  diocesan 
See  of  Brechin,  by  converting  the  brethren  of  the  college  into 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese. 

In  this  enterprise,  the  monarch's  example  was  followed  by 
his  powerful,  but  refractory  subject,  Fergus,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
and  his  rival,  Olaus  (Aulay),  king  of  the  isles.  By  the  former  the 
diocese  of  Galloway  was  constituted,  subject  to  the  archbishop 
of  York ;  and  by  the  latter,  that  of  the  Suderies  (Sodor)  and 
Man,  about  the  year  1134.  By  Suderies  was  meant  the  south 
Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  was  the  royal  residence  of  the 
Norse  king  of  the  isles.  At  the  death  of  David,  in  n  53,  the 
transformation  was  complete,  although  Shetland  and  the  Ork- 
ney Isles,  being  under  Norwegian  rule,  were  not  brought  into 
the  system  until  the  next  century,  and  the  diocese  of  Argyll 
was  not  separated  from  that  of  Dunkeld  until  the  same  period. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  diocesan  system  after  the  Rom- 
kh  model,  but  copied  immediately  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
followed  that  the  English  archbishops  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
the  bishops  in  Scotland.  But  to  admit  that,  would  have  been 
to  surrender  the  national  independence,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
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king,  the  control  of  what  he  had  himself  created  One  step 
more  must  be  taken.  A  Scottish  primacy  must  be  constituted. 
The  necessity  was  early  perceived,  and  action  taken  in  regard 
to  it  by  Alexander  I.,  who  turned  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Culdees  of  St.  Andrews  into  an  endowment  for  the  new 
metropolitanate.  Turgot,  the  first  incumbent,  was  a  Saxon, 
who  had  been  a  monk  of  St.  Cuthbert's  in  Durham.  He  found 
much  difficulty  in  getting  his  office  into  satisfactory  relations 
with  the  English  metropolitans  and  Romish  practices  on  one 
hand,  and  the  royal  authority,  priests,  and  practices  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  on  the  other.  After  six  years  of  trouble,  he  went 
into  England  for  advice,  and  never  came  back.  His  successor, 
Eadmer,  also  a  Saxon,  found  the  same  difficulties.  Some 
clergy  of  his  native  country  advised  him  to  comply  with  the 
, usages  of  the  Scottish  Church,  as  far  as  he  could  "  without  dis- 
honoring his  character,  or  hazarding  his  salvation."  In  their 
estimate,  it  seems,  the  difference  between  the  Scottish  Church 
and  the  Romish,  on  some  points,  was  vital.  Eadmer  preferred 
to  abandon  the  strife,  and  returned  to  England.  Again  Alex- 
ander chose  a  Saxon.  Why  ?  He  wanted  a  Scottish  primacy 
without  dependence  on  England ;  could  he  not  find  a  clergy- 
man at  home  able  and  willing  to  be  primate?  It  seems  not, 
or  that  he  felt  unwilling  to  trust  any  of  them  with  so  much 
power.  Robert,  the  monk,  had  to  contend  with  the  same  diffi- 
culties which  discouraged  his  predecessors ;  but  he  weathered 
through  them,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1158  or 
1 159.  The  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  however,  did  not  reach  full 
recognition  of  his  metropolitan  honors,  during  the  true  middle 
ages.  York  persisted  in  the  claim  of  superiority  over  all  the 
new  bishoprics  of  the  north ;  nor  would  the  Pope  interfere  to 
restrain  his  ambition,  or  to  enforce  compliance. 

During  the  same  reigns,  another  branch  of  the  Romish  ec- 
clesiastical empire  was  planted  in  Scotland.  The  sons  of  St. 
Margaret  thought  the  Church  not  complete  without  the  mon- 
astery, and  had  the  two  set  up  side  by  side,  as  if  they  had  been 
two  halves  of  a  unit.  To  neither  the  diocesan  nor  the  monas- 
tic system  were  the  Culdees  held  to  belong.  They  were  set 
aside  to  make  way  for  the  bishops,  and  totally  ignored  in  set- 
ting up  the  orders.  Introduction  of  monasteries  was  pushed 
forward  with  zeal  and  rapidity,  until  the  land  was  full  of  them. 
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In  1098,  Alexander  founded,  at  Coldingham,  an  abbey  for  Ben- 
edictines, supplying  it  with  English  monks  from  Durham,  and 
a  priory  at  Dunfermline,  for  the  same  order,  which  was  after- 
ward changed  to  an  Abbey,  the  monks  being  brought  from 
Canterbury.  In  11 14  he  erected  an  Abbey  for  regular  canons 
of  St  Augustine,  at  Scone,  to  which  was  attached  a  priory  on 
an  island  in  Loch  Tay,  in  1122,  and  another  Abbey  of  the 
same  order  on  Inchcolm,  in  11 23.  But  in  abundance  of  this 
kind  of  work,  David  I.  distanced  all  rivalry.  In  1 128  he  estab- 
lished an  Abbey  of  Augustinians  at  Edinburgh,  which  being 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  was  called  the  Holy  Rood.  He 
built  at  Melrose,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Culdee  institution, 
an  Abbey  for  Cistercian  monks  brought  from  England ;  also 
the  Abbey  of  Cambus  Kenneth,  for  Augustinian  monks  from 
France,  that  at  Kelso,  that  at  Jedburgh,  and  others,  besides 
priories  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  furnished  estab- 
lishments for  Knights  Templar,  and  Knights  of  St.  John, 
whom  he  was  the  first  to  bring  into  Scotland.  Monastic 
houses  for  women  were  erected  by  the  same  pious  prince.  Three 
convents  of  Cistercian  nuns  were  established  at  Berwick,  at 
Three  Fountains,  and  at  Gulane  in  East  Lothian. 

Here  again  the  example  of  the  king  was  imitated  by  some 
of  his  wealthy  nobility.  Fergus,  Lord  of  Galloway,  founded 
for  Premonstratensian  monks  the  Abbey  of  Soulseat,  and 
another  at  Tungland,  and  one  for  Cistercians  at  Dundrennan. 
Hugh  Moreville,  constable  of  Scotland,  erected  the  Abbey  of 
Dry  burgh,  on  the  Tweed,  and  that  of  Kilwinning,  in  Ayrshire. 
And  Cospatrick,  Earl  of  March,  and  his  lady,  built  a  convent 
of  Cistercian  nuns  at  Coldstream,  and  another  at  Eccles,  in 
Berwickshire. 

I  on  a,  through  repeated  calamities,  partially  maintained  her 
ground  a  generation  longer ;  but  finally,  broken,  plundered,  and 
degenerate,  succumbed  to  the  common  fate,  and  in  1 203  sub- 
mitted to  become  a  seat  of  Romish  monasticism. 

In  brief,  within  the  successive  reigns  of  those  three  sons  of 
St  Margaret,  twenty-seven  monastic  institutions  were  estab- 
lished within  the  bounds  of  Scotland,  besides  provision  for 
the  ecclesiastico-military  orders,  all  of  them  planted  with  for- 
monks  or  nuns.  Native  institutions  were  appropriated 
and  without  scruple  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  Crown, 
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to  endow  the  foreign  substitutes.  Culdees,  if  they  wished  to 
retain  a  place  in  the  Church,  had  to  accept  it  under  the  new 
system,  and  abjure  their  own.  What  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple was  we  can  only  conjecture.  For  the  records  of  Scotland 
now  pass  into  the  hands  of  defenders  of  Rome,  who  also  exer- 
cised a  retrospective  care  in  manipulating  those  of  the  past. 

The  ancient  Scottish  Church  may  have  been  better  than  the 
Romish,  it  may  have  been  worse,  but  all  pretension  that  it  was 
the  same  is  certainly  in  error,  seeing  that  a  national  revolution 
was  needed  to  make  it  conform — a  revolution  imposed  upon 
the  country  by  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  a  dynasty 
half  foreign  by  birth,  and  entirely  foreign  by  education. 

James  C.  Moffat. 


III. 


PAUL'S   CONVERSION   AND   THE   PAULINE 

GOSPEL. 

IN  his  well-known  work  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  Renan  re- 
marks: "After  being  for  three  hundred  years  the  Chris- 
tian Doctor  par  excellence,  thanks  to  Protestant  orthodoxy, 
Paul  in  our  day  is  on  the  point  of  finishing  his  reign.  Jesus, 
on  the  contrary,  is  more  living  than  ever.  It  is  no  more  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  is  the  resume  of  Christianity. 
It  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  true  Christianity,  which 
will  remain  eternally,  comes  from  the  Gospel,  not  from  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,"*  Judging  from  present  appearances  the 
prophecy  of  the  French  savant  seems  destined  to  remain,  for 
a  while  at  least,  unfulfilled.  Paul's  reign,  so  far  from  coming 
to  an  end,  appears  rather  to  be  entering  on  a  new  lease  of 
power.  His  history  and  teaching  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  men's  thoughts  at  this  hour;  and  the  literature  of  "  Paul- 
inism  "  is  constantly  receiving  important  additions  both  in  the 
English-speaking  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  This  abiding  and  increasing  hold  of  the  great  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  on  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  we 
may  say  of  the  civilized  world,  does  not  surprise  us.  For 
next  to  Christ  himself  Paul  is  by  far  the  most  important  figure 
in  the  New  Testament  history,  and  after  the  Gospels  there  is 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  literature  to  compare  in  re- 
specfof  doctrinal  value  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  if  we  except 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  viewed  as  of  other  than  Pauline 
authorship.  And  not  only  is  Paul  next  to  Christ ;  he  is,  more- 
over, akin  to  Christ,  a  most  congenial  and  adequate  interpre- 

•  ••  St  Panl,"  p.  569. 
<W2) 
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ter  of  the  true  genius  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  great 
Founder  of  our  faith.  If  we  look  away  from  mere  details,  and 
processes  of  reasoning,  and  fix  our  attention  on  the  great 
outlines  of  Paulinism,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  Paul  a 
genuine  disciple  of  Jesus,  possessing  a  true  insight  into  the 
innermost  significance  of  His  teaching.  The  kingdom  pro- 
claimed by  Jesus  was  a  spiritual  kingdom,  a  kingdom  of 
grace,  a  kingdom  of  joyous  filial  liberty,  its  citizens  standing  in 
the  relation  of  sons  to  God  as  their  Father,  a  kingdom  in  which 
the  supreme  law  is  love,  and  a  kingdom  open  to  jail  comers  on 
equal  terms:  to  "publicans  and  sinners,"  Samaritans  and 
heathen,  not  less  than  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 
Turning  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  we  find 
there  Christianity  conceived  and  elaborately  expounded  and 
defended  as  a  religion  of  the  Spirit  as  opposed  to  ritualism, 
a  religion  of  grace  as  opposed  to  self-righteousness,  a  re- 
ligion of  freedom  as  opposed  to  legalism,  a  religion  of  charity 
as  opposed  to  Pharisaic  exclusiveness ;  and  by  reason  of  these 
attributes  a  religion  for  the  whole  world,  and  for  all  ages,  the 
religion  of  humanity,  the  absolute  religion. 

In  claiming  for  Paul  close  affinity  to  Christ  we  are  not  con- 
cerned to  deny  that  we  may  find  in  his  writings  not  only  broad 
fundamental  resemblances  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Great  Mas- 
ter, but  also  striking  contrasts ;  contrasts  sufficient  to  impress 
us  with  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  greater  than  Paul,  and  to  make 
us  feel  as  if  in  the  Gospel  we  were  nearer  heaven  than  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  In  the  Gospels  we  find  immediate  intui- 
tions of  truth,  in  these  Epistles  elaborate  and  sometimes  fa- 
tiguing dialectics ;  in  jthe  one  region  reigns  a  divine  calm  with 
blue  sky  overhead;  in  the  other,  storms  of  controversy 
rage,  and  the  heavens  are  obscured  with  drifting  clouds.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  adorned  with  poetic  beauty  and  artless 
lyric  simplicity;  the  utterances  of  Paul  are  often  poetic  in 
spirit,  and  full  of  glowing  eloquence,  but  the  eloquence  is 
rugged,  unrhythmical,  passionate,  wanting  in  repose,  and 
literary  grace  and  felicity.  In  the  mind  of  Jesus  there  is  a 
healthy  objectivity:  flowers,  birds,  fields,  all  natural  objects 
have  a  place  in  His  capacious  heart,  and  all  receive  occasional 
mention  in  His  discourse.  Paul's  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
characterized  by  intense,  we  had  almost  said  morbid,  subjcc~ 
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tivity.  His  gaze  is  introverted :  he  is  too  much  preoccupied 
with  great  absorbing  questions  of  moral  and  religious  con- 
cern to  see  or  notice  outward  things.  As  a  missionary  he 
passes  through  many  lands,  but  in  his  writings  we  look  in 
vain  for  pictorial  touches,  and  find  references  only  to  the 
spiritual  phenomena  of  the  regions  visited.  On  his  arrival  at 
Athens  he  beholds  the  multitude  of  works  of  art  for  which 
that  city  was  famous ;  but  what  strikes  him  is  not  the  beauty 
of  the  statuary,  but  an  inscription  on  a  certain  altar,  which  to 
his  mind  becomes  forthwith  invested  with  a  deep  symbolic 
significance.  Even  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  seem  to  have 
little  interest  for  him,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  paucity  of  ref- 
erences to  these  in  his  Epistles.  He  hardly  mentions  any 
facts,  save  the  cardinal  ones  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  resur- 
rection. It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  this  parsimoni- 
ous allusion  to  the  events  of  our  Lord's  wondrously  interesting 
life  on  earth  is  due  to  ignorance.  But  we  might  as  well  infer 
that  Paul  had  never  seen  the  countries  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  because  he  gives  us  no  descriptions  of  scenery  after 
the  manner  of  modern  travellers.  The  silence  is  due  to  pre- 
occupation of  mind  with  certain  great  ideas  regarding  the  re- 
ligious significance  of  Christ's  earthly  history,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  is  determined  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ 
crucified  and  risen — determined  in  the  sense  of  being  bound, 
constrained  to  this  course  as  by  an  overmastering  influence, 
possessed  by  great  thoughts  which  leave  neither  liberty  nor 
inclination  to  follow  any  other  course. 

Along  with   this    intense   subjectivity   and   preoccupation 
naturally  went  another  characteristic,  in  which  Paul  comes  be- 
hind Jesus.    Nothing  strikes  one  more  in  reading  the  Gospels 
than  the  many-sidedness  of  our  Lord's  mind,  we  might  call  it 
circularity,  conceiving  a  circle  as  a  figure  consisting  of  an 
infinite  number  of  sides.     In  contrast  with  this  many-sided- 
ness  of  Christ's   teaching  we   may  without   disparagement 
recognize  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  the  teaching  of  Paul 
He  is  a  man  of  one  idea.     His  motto,  as  he  tells  us  himself 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  iv  6t9  one  thing  only.     1 
is  his  motto  not  in  action  merely,  but  in  thought.     He  knot 
in  part,  and  prophesies  in  part.     This  partiality,  howev 
while  it  may  be  a  limit  or  defect,  is  not  a  fault ;  it  is 
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virtue,  for  it  fits  him  supremely  for  doing  the  work  assigned 
him  by  Providence.  God  meant  to  use  him  as  His  instrument 
to  give  currency  in  the  faith  of  Christendom  to  the  great 
truth  that  salvation  is  of  grace,  and  He  so  burnt  that  truth 
into  his  soul  that  he  could  not  get  past  it,  or  see  round  it,  or 
refrain  from  speaking  of  it ;  could  not  find  time  for  speaking 
of  anything  else  except  in  relation  thereto.  The  one-sidedness 
of  the  instrument,  thus  explained,  is  a  homage  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  truth  proclaimed.  And  it  is  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind ;  for  the  infirmity  of  the  instrument  is  apt  to 
breed  in  us  unawares  a  dislike  to  the  teaching  in  connection 
with  which  it  is  manifested — a  dislike  which,  if  we  mistake  not, 
is  wide  spread  in  our  day,  and  of  which  the  sentences  quoted 
above  from  M.  Renan,  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression. 
Having  adverted  to  this  source  of  anti-Pauline  prejudice,  we 
may  allude  to  another  closely  related  thereto.  To  sons  of 
culture  delighting  in  sweetness  and  light  it  is  apt  to  appear  an 
unpardonable  sin  in  Paul  that  he  was  a  controversialist.  A 
controversialist  he  certainly  was,  but  it  was  his  misfortune,  not 
his  fault  The  great  question  in  debate,  that  respecting  the 
position  which  Christianity  was  to  occupy  as  toward  Judaism 
and  the  Law,  whether  one  of  subservience  or  co-ordination 
on  the  one  hand,  or  one  of  independence  and  supremacy  on 
the  other,  must  arise  sooner  or  later.  Conflict  on  this  point, 
on  which  the  whole  future  of  Christianity  turned,  was  inevita- 
ble, and  some  one  must  render  the  service  to  the  world,  of 
fighting  for  the  right  in  the  momentous  quarrel.  Paul  was 
the  man  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  perform  this  great 
task,  and  instead  of  blaming  him  for  this  destiny,  let  us  rather 
be  thankful  that  he  clearly  discerned  and  firmly  chose  the 
right  side,  and  that  he  fought  for  it  with  incomparable  skill, 
and  with  heroic  ardor  and  resolution. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  amid  all  changes  of  taste  and 
theological  tendency,  will  forever  guarantee  the  labor  and 
teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  against  becoming  objects  of  in- 
difference to  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  remarkable  history 
of  the  man  previous  to  his  becoming  a  Christian.  Paul  the 
apostle  had  once  been  a  Pharisaic  zealot  for  the  law  and  a 
ruthless  persecutor  of  the  Christian  Church.  These  facts  in- 
vest his  whole  career  subsequent  to  his  conversion  with  at 
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»ast  the  interest  of  contrast,  and  supply  to  the  pious  mind  a      \ 
nost  legitimate  occasion  for  recognizing  the  power  of  Divine 
jrace  in  bringing  about  so  great  a  change  as  that  involved  in 
one  becoming  a  preacher  of  the  faith,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  destroyer  of  it.     But  the  early  antecedents  of  Paul  may  be 
turned  to  more  than  merely  picturesque  or  pious  uses.     We 
may  very  legitimately  hope  to  discover  some  causal  connec- 
tion between  the  apostle's  history  before  his  conversion,  and 
that  conversion  itself  and  all  that  it  subsequently  led  to.     It 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a  careful  study  of  that  history 
may  assist  us  to  understand  both  how  Saul  of  Tarsus  became 
a  Christian  and  how  he  became  such  a  Christian  as  we  know 
him  to  have  been,  holding  such  sharply-defined  views  of  the 
Gospel  as  we  find  taught  in  his  Epistles.     This  is  the  scien- 
tific as  distinct  from  the  pictorial  or  pious  use  of  Paul's  early 
biography.      Such  a  scientific  method  of  bringing  available 
materials  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  an  important  religious 
problem  commends  itself  to  the  temper  of  the  present  age, 
and  it  is  therefore  only  what  was  to  be  looked  for  when  we 
find  the  method  pursued  in  recent  works,  such  as  those  of 
Pfleiderer  on  "  Paulinism,"  a  book  deserving  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  every  theologian,   on   account  both  of  its  dis- 
tinguished ability,  and  the  spirit  of  candor  by  which  it  is  per- 
vaded, and  containing  an  exposition  of  Paul's  teaching,  whose 
general  character  may  be  indicated  by  the  formula :  an  ex- 
egetical  vindication  and  a  philosophical  dissipation  of  the 
Reformed  interpretation  of  the   Pauline  system  of  doctrine. 
This  author  approaches  his  task  by  asking  himself  the  ques- 
tion :  How  are  we  to  conceive  the  genesis  of  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine ?  observing  that  the  question  presses  itself  with  pecu- 
liar urgency  in  reference  to  Paul,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
only  not  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  did  not  even  de* 
rive  his  views  from  such  as  had  been  disciples.     The  method 
by  which  he  seeks  to  answer  his  own  question  is  to  endeavor 
to  find  such  a  psychological  explanation  of  Paul's  conversion 
as  may  contain  at  the  same  time  the  germ  of  his  peculiar  doc- 
trine.    He  holds  himself  justified  in  seeking  a  common  expla- 
nation of  the  conversion  and  the  doctrine  by  Paul's  owl 
statements,  especially  that  one  in  the  commencement  of  th 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  the  apostle  solemnly  declarr 
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that  he  was  taught  the  Gospel  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  subsequent  context  showing  that  the  revelation 
referred  to  is  that  made  to  him  at  his  conversion,  consisting 
in  such  a  manifestation  of  Christ  himself  to  the  spirit  of  Paul 
as  made  the  mission  to  the  heathen  (to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  same  context),  appear  to  his  view  a  matter  of 
necessary  consequence.  If  so,  then,  argues  Pfleiderer,  "we 
may  thence  plainly  see  that  Paul's  faith  in  Christ,  as  regards 
its  distinguishing  characteristiqs,  namely,  its  antinomianism 
and  universality,  really  dated  from  his  conversion,  and  had 
the  same  root  with  it."  The  problem,  accordingly,  is  to  find 
the  common  root  in  the  inner  processes  of  Paul's  spirit 
which  led  up  to,  and  issued  in,  his  conversion. 

We  readily  recognize  the  legitimacy  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  problem,  and  are  prepared  to  examine  with  unbiased  mind 
any  attempt  at  its  solution.  We  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
scared  by  the  fact  that  some  of  those  who  have  made  the  at- 
tempt, including  Pfleiderer,  have  themselves  been  biased  by 
a  desire  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  out  of  Paul's  religious 
history,  and  to  make  his  conversion  and  his  conception  of 
Christianity  appear  natural  products  of  immanent  laws  of  the 
human  spirit  With  such  writers  as  Pfleiderer,  it  is  a  fixed 
axiom  that  there  can  be  no  breach  of  natural  continuity  in  the 
universe  in  any  sphere,  physical  or  moral ;  no  miraculous  incur- 
sion of  Divine  Power  into  the  domain  of  natural  law,  either  in  the 
inanimate  world,  or  in  the  human  soul.  This  axiom  they  bring 
with  them  to  the  consideration  of  Paul's  history,  and  it  domi- 
nates their  treatment  of  the  most  marvellous  event  therein,  viz, 
his  conversion  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  Common  to  all  is  the 
determination  to  eliminate  the  miraculous,  though  they  differ  as 
to  their  mode  of  achieving  the  feat  and  the  amount  of  effort 
expended  in  the  task.  Some  make  very  slight  and  easy  work 
of  it.  What  a  simple  affair  does  Paul's  conversion  become, 
e.  g.y  in  the  hands  of  Renan  ! 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  hallucinations  to  which  all  his  senses  were  a  prey,  what 
saw  he,  what  heard  he  ?  He  saw  the  figure  which  pursued  him  for  many  days ; 
he  saw  the  phantom  about  which  were  current  so  many  recitals ;  he  saw  Jesus 
himself,  saying  to  him  in  Hebrew,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  Im- 
petuous natures  pass  all  at  once  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  There  are  for 
them  what  cold  natures  know  nothing  of,  solemn  movements,  minutes  which 
decide  the  rest  of  life.    Reflecting  men  do  not  change,  they  transform  them- 
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selves  ;  ardent  men,  on  the  contrary,  change  and  do  not  transform  themselw 
Dogmatism  is  a  Nessus-shirt  which  they  cannot  tear  off.  They  must  have  a  pret-i 
for  loving  and  hating.  Our  Western  races  alone  have  produced  those  spirits, 
delicate,  strong,  and  flexible,  which  no  momentary  illusion  carries  away, 
vain  affirmation  seduces.    The  East  has  never  had  men  of  that  species.    C 
few  moments  all  his  most  profound  thoughts  crowd  into  the  soul  of  Paul, 
horror  of  his  conduct  appeared  in  all  its  vividness  before  his  eye.    He  saw  ^in. 
self  covered  with  the  blood  of  Stephen.    That  martyr  appeared  to  him  as     j^ 
father,  his  initiator ;  he  was  touched  to  the  quick,  utterly  confounded.    B\xxm  fa 
brief,  he  had  only  changed  his  fanaticism.     His  sincerity,  his  need  of  absolute 
faith,  forbade  moderation.    It  was  clear  that  he  would  employ  for  Jesus  the 
same  fiery  zeal  that  he  had  employed  in  persecuting  Him."* 

■ 

It  is  not  consistent  with  German  gravity  to  solve  serious 
questions  in  such  a  flippant  style,  and  accordingly  German 
theologians  of  the  naturalistic  school  either  go  into  the  matter 
far  more  elaborately,  of  which  we  have  a  very  good  example  in 
the  case  of  Holsten  in  his  work  on  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  of 
Paul,t  or  more  wisely  show  their  respect  for  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem  by  abstaining  from  all  attempts  at  its  solution, 
while  asserting  the  possibility  of  solving  it.  Such  was  the 
course  pursued  by  the  famous  Dr.  Baur,  who,  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  contented  himself  with  saying: 

"  Who  has  a  right  to  say  that  such  a  revolution  in  the  religious  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  apostle  could  not  develop  itself  out  of  his  inner  man  in  a  natural  way? 
Who  will  venture  to  maintain  that  even  the  most  sudden  transition  from  the 
one  extreme  to  the  other  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  psychological  possibility,  and 
m  case  such  a  phenomenon  is  deemed  unnatural,  that  the  unnatural  can  be  real- 
ized by  a  miracle  ?  If  anywhere  a  miracle  is  to  be  rejected,  it  is  in  the  psycho- 
logical sphere,  and  in  such  cases  in  which  the  miracle  could  only  be  regarded 

as  a  violent  incursion  into  the  natural  development  of  the  spiritual  life/'t 

■ 

But  how  far  Dr.  Baur  was  from  deeming  a  purely  naturalistic 
explanation  of  Paul's  conversion,  a  simple  affair,  we  learn  from 
words  written  at  a  later  period — words  honorable  to  his  can- 
dor and  indicative  of  true  greatness :  No  analysis,  he  writes, 
in  his  work  on  the  Christian  Church  of  the  first  three  centu- 
ries :  "  No  analysis,  either  psychological  or  dialectic,  can  search 
the  inner  secret  of  the  act  in  which  God  revealed  to  him  (Paul) 
His  Son."  § 

In    presence   of   such   naturalistic   attempts   to   eliminate 

*  "  Lcs  Apotres,"  p.  182. 

t  "Zum  Evangelium  des  Petrus  und  des  Paulus." 
t  "  Dcr  Apostcl  Paulus,"  p.  86. 
<§  "Das  Christenthum  und  die  Christliche  Kirche  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,"  p.  45. 
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the  miraculous  from  Paul's  conversion,  and  to  resolve  what 
seems  miraculous  in  it — the  appearance  of  Christ — into  a  purely 
subjective  vision,  such  as  men  of  excitable  temperament  and 
epileptic  habit  can  have  at  certain  crises  in  their  history,  in- 
volving intense  mental  activity  and  nervous  excitement,  the 
believing  mind  is  strongly  tempted  to  regard  all  attempts  at 
discovering  a  natural  connection  between  the  experiences  of 
Paul  before  and  after  his  conversion  as  illegitimate,  and  to 
rest  content  with  receiving  that  event  as  a  pure  and  absolute 
miracle.  In  this  mood  we  speak  of  the  event  in  this  wise:  It 
pleased  God  in  His  sovereign  grace  to  open  Paul's  £yes  and 
to  change  his  heart,  and  so  to  convert  the  quondam  Pharisee 
and  persecutor  into  a  Christian  apostle.  And  in  speaking  thus 
we  only  repeat  Paul's  own  words,  for  he  was  wont  to  speak  of 
the  matter  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  It  pleased  God  to  reveal 
His  Son  in  me  that  I  might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen.'' 
It  was  a  reverent,  devout  manner  of  speaking  which  well  be- 
came him,  and  which  we  may  lawfully,  not  to  say  profitably, 
follow.  Only,  in  so  doing  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a 
mistake,  into  which  we  may  inadvertently  fall,  that  of  assum- 
ing that  it  was  psychologically  improbable  that  one  such  as 
Paul  had  been  antecedently  to  his  conversion,  could  become 
such  as  we  know  him  to  have  been  after  Jiis  conversion ;  in 
other  words,  that  so  intense  a  Pharisee  and  legalist  could  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  especially  such  a  Christian,  an  intense, 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  a  religion  utterly  opposed  to  Phari- 
saism and  legalism.  By  such  an  assumption  we  make  the 
marvellous  change  more  miraculous  than  there  is  any  need 
for,  and  introduce  divine  agency  as  the  accomplisher  of  psy- 
chological impossibilities,  saying  in  effect :  See  here  Paul  the 
Pharisee,  see  there  Paul  the  apostle,  what  an  incomprehensi- 
ble contrast;  behold  what  great  things  God  hath  wrought. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  psychological  improbability  in 
such  an  one  as  Paul  the  Pharisee,  if  he  become  a  Christian 
at  all  (reserving  meantime  the  question  as  to  the  probability 
of  this  event),  becoming  such  a  Christian  as  we  see  him  to 
have  been.  The  psychological  probability  is  all  the  other 
way.  It  may  be  predicted  that  if  this  intense  zealot  for  the 
law  became  a  Christian,  he  will  be  a  Christian  of  a  very  re- 
markable type,  as  original  in  his  new  character  and  career  as 
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he  was  in  his  old,  and  as  differeat  from  his  former  self  as  pos- 
sible, in  so  far  as  religious  opinion  and  practice  are  concerned. 
It  may  be  expected  that  he  will  go  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other :  that  having  been  before  his  conversion,  of  all  men  of 
his  time,  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  the  law,  he  will  after  his 
conversion  become  the  most  thorough-going  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  that  through  Christ  the  law  is  abrogated.  Having, 
to  begin  with,  made  the  law  everything,  he  will  probably  end 
by  making  the  law  nothing ;  nothing,  at  least,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  formerly  made  it  everything. 

Thus  far,  at  least,  we  can  go  with  Baur  and  others  in  see- 
ing, in  the  very  pronounced  Christianity  of  Paul  after  his  con- 
version, an  exemplification  of  the  principle  that  extremes 
meet.  But  we  may  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  Paul's 
career  as  a  Pharisee  had  something  to  do  with  his  becoming 
a  Christian.  Given  a  man  of  Paul's  temperament  in  an  era 
when  an  old  faith  is  dying  out  and  a  new  one  is  being  born 
into  existence,  and  his  conversion  from  fanatical  attachment 
to  the  old  to  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  new  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  not  unlikely  event.  Such  a  man  will  throw  him- 
self in  the  first  place  with  all  the  self-abandonment  of  a  gen- 
erous, resolute  spirit,  into  the  cause  of  the  religion  in  which 
he  has  been  reared,  striving  to  give  it  a  rejuvenescence,  and 
exerting  himself  with  all  his  might  to  repress  its  rival.  But 
in  the  very  act  of  practicing  the  old  religion  with  the  fervor 
of  a  devotee,  he  will  discover  its  inherent  weakness,  and  in 
the  very  act  of  persecuting  the  new  religion  he  will  discover 
in  it  truths,  and  in  its  professors  virtues  to  which  he  will  be 
constrained,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  to  do  homage.  And  so  a 
struggle  will  begin  in  his  soul,  which  may  go  on  secretly  for 
a  time,  the  zealot  for  the  old  faith  feeling  the  force  of  truths  in 
the  new,  to  which,  nevertheless,  he  will  not  yield — the  wild 
colt  kicking  against  the  pricks.  But  sooner  or  later  the  crisis 
must  come  when  the  wild  colt  shall  kick  no  longer ;  when  the 
Pharisee  shall  own  himself  conquered  by  the  Nazarene ;  and 
that  day  arrived,  it  may  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  new 
convert  will  be  as  zealous  for  Christianity  as  he  was  against 
it,  and  will  preach  the  faith  which  he  once  destroyed. 

That  such  an  imaginary  career  falls  within  the  limits  of 
natural  probabilitv,  all  intelligent  students  of  human  history 
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^vill  be  ready  to  allow  ;  and  believing  theologians  can  make 
~*he  concession  without  prejudice  to  their  conviction  that  into 
*Ehe  conversion  of  Paul  a  truly  supernatural  element  entered.* 
But  when  we  advance  beyond  generalities  and  endeavor  to 
ascertain  in  what  precise  way  Paul's  previous  religious  history 
served  as  a  preparative  for  his  conversion,  more  than  one  line 
of  road  is  open  to  us,  Till  recently,  theologians  were  pretty 
well  agreed  as  to  the  hypothesis  on  which  Paul's  conversion 
could  most  satisfactorily  be  psychologically  accounted  for. 
The  key  to  the  mystery  was  found  in  the  Pharisaic  zealot's 
intense  longing  for  righteousness.!  Put  broadly,  the  theory 
is,  that  Paul's  very  earnestness  as  a  Pharisee  helped  to  make 
him  a  Christian.  With  a  little  earnestness  a  man  may  remain 
a  Pharisee  all  his  days,  but  with  a  great  consuming  earnest- 
ness— a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness — he  is  not  un- 
likely to  go  through  to  the  other  side  of  Pharisaism  and 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  that  salvation  is  of  grace. 
And  so  it  was  with  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Even  in  the  days  of  un- 
belief he  had  a  noble,  passionate  longing  for  righteousness, 
and  he  spared  himself  no  pains  to  attain  the  desired  end,  and 
so  commend  himself  to  God.  But  the  very  thoroughness 
of  the  attempt  demonstrated  its  impossibility,  and  so  prepared 
the  zealot  for  a  radical  change  in  his  views — from  a  religion 
of  self-righteousness  to  a  religion  of  trust  in  Divine  mercy. 
Such  was  the  old  theory.  It  seems  intrinsically  a  credible 
theory,  and,  moreover,  it  has  the  additional  recommendation 
of  being  in  accordance  with  hints  thrown  out  by  the  apostle 
himself  in  reference  to  his  experience  antecedent  to  his  con- 
version, t  From  these  hints  we  gather  that  Saul  of  Tarsus 
was  from  his  youth  up  devoutly  religious,  according  to  his  light. 


*  In  an  article  in  the  Studien  und  KriHkeny  1864,  Beyschlag  endeavors  to  show  how, 
while  Paul's  previous  experience  was  leading  up  to  his  conversion,  there  was  still  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  miraculous  interposition.  "  Christ,"  he  remarks,  "  can  help  this  man  be- 
fore thousands,  for  the  innermost  nature  of  this  man  is  prepared  for  Him  before 
thousands ;  yet  He  cannot  help  him  in  a  purely  inward  manner,  since  his  inner  man, 
while  penetrated  with  intense  unconscious  desire  for  Christ,  is  nevertheless  shut  against 
Him  by  a  strong  door  of  passionate  prejudice.  Christ  must  burst  open  this  door  from 
without :  He  must  help  him  from  without  inwards  (Er  muss  ihm  helfen  von  Aussen 
nach  Innen)."  The  article  is  on  the  conversion  of  Paul,  with  special  reference  to  Hol- 
sten's  attempt  to  resolve  it  into  a  purely  subjective  vision. 

f  Beyschlag,  in  the  article  referred  to,  adopts  this  view. 

%  Compare  such  texts  as  Gal.  i.  13-15  ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  6  ;  Rom.  vii.  8-1 1. 
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He  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  God  ;  believed  that  God  is, 
and  that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him. 
To  gain  God's  favor  he  regarded  as  man's  chief  end ;  and  ac- 
cording to  all  that  he  had  learned  from  parents,  rabbis,  and 
sacred  writings,  he  reckoned  the  faithful  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments the  direct,  sure  way  thereto.  And  to  this  task 
of  keeping  the  commandments  he  addressed  himself  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a  deeply  earnest,  passionate  nature.  And  for  a 
while  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  succeeded,  and  was  in 
high  spirits  and  full  of  good  hope,  having,  as  he  honestly  be- 
lieved, a  conscience  void  of  offence  before  God  and  men. 
But  this  hope  and  peace  were  the  fruit  of  ignorance,  or,  more 
exactly,  of  partial  knowledge  of  the  law's  demands.  In  his 
own  graphic  words,  "  He  was  alive  without  the  law."*  But 
one  of  the  fruits  of  his  moral  earnestness  was  that  he  grad- 
ually got  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  duty.  The  infin- 
itude of  moral  obligation  began  to  dawn  on  his  mind,  and  in 
consequence  the  star  of  hope  set  in  the  night  of  despair.  In 
his  own  terse  language,  which  in  few  words  record  an  ever- 
memorable  passage  in  his  spiritual  history :  "  The  command- 
ment came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  The  awful  thought 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind  that  by  the  way  of  legal  righteous- 
ness to  please  God  was  unattainable.  But  the  unwelcome 
conviction  was  not  at  once  accepted  and  acted  on — it  was  not 
likely  to  be,  for  Pharisaism  dies  hard.  But  there  it  was,  demand- 
ing submission,  and  provoking  recalcitration  in  the  Pharisee's 
wild,  untamed  spirit.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
very  time  he  was  persecuting  the  followers  of  Jesus.  In  that 
persecution,  in  fact,  we  see  the  untamed  colt  kicking  against 
the  pricks,  with  ever-increasing  violence,  till  the  process  be- 
came too  hard  for  himself;  when  at  length,  like  Ephraim  of 
old,  he  yielded  and  said :  "  Turn  thou  me  and  I  shall  be  turned, 
for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  God." 

This  view  of  Paul's  state  of  mind  while  he  was  persecuting 
the  Christians  assumes  that  Christianity  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  during  the  period  of  unbelief  as  the  rival  of  legal  right- 
eousness. Sceptical  critics  tell  us,  however,  that  this  is  not 
true,  and  that  Christianity,  in  its  earliest  form,  was  a  mere  vari- 

*  Rom.  vii.  g. 
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ety  of  Judaism,  having  for  its  distinguishing  feature  the  belief 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  in  all  other  respects  conforming 
to  existing  Jewish  opinion  and  practice.  If  this  view  were  cor- 
rect it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  what  there  was  in  the 
Christian  community  to  provoke  such  bitter  hostility  in  Paul's 
breast  The  fact  that  he  persecuted  the  Church  is  the  best 
possible  evidence  that  in  the  bosom  of  that  society  a  new  re- 
ligion destined  to  alter  much  had  appeared.  A  sure  instinct 
told  the  ardent,  thoughtful  Pharisee  that  there  was  something 
that  boded  danger  to  the  religion  of  the  law ;  latent  possibly 
as  yet,  and  even  not  fully  comprehended  by  the  adherents  of 
the  new  sect,  but  destined  to  become  operative  more  and  more. 
Not  that  it  was  altogether  latent,  for  it  had  already  begun  to 
manifest  itself  as  a  principle  antagonistic  to  legalism  in  the 
person  of  Stephen.  This  remarkable  man  had  exhibited 
Christianity  in  such  a  light  as  to  lay  himself  open  to  a  plausi- 
ble charge  of  speaking  blasphemous  words  against  the  temple 
and  the  law,  and  of  predicting,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Jesus,  the  abrogation  of  Levitical  worship  and  all  old 
customs.  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  seen  this  man,  had  heard  him  de- 
bate in  the  Synagogue,  and  plead  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  was 
an  eager  spectator  of  his  martyrdom.  He  cordially  hated  the 
proto-martyr,  but  he  felt  his  importance ;  he  recognized  in  him 
the  representative  man  of  the  new  movement,  the  man  who 
best  understood  the  genius  of  the  sect  with  which  he  was 
identified,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  treat  that  sect  as 
Stephen  had  been  treated.  And  so  the  young  Pharisee  became 
a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  while  he  persecuted  he  was 
trying  hard  to  work  out  faithfully  the  legal  system  in  whose 
defence  he  played  the  odious  role,  and  while  he  tried  he  was 
more  and  more  haunted  by  the  suspicion  that  Stephen  was  right, 
and  that  the  law  was  not  the  final  basis  of  man's  relations  with 
God,  and  the  suspicion  maddened  him  and  made  him  more 
violent  and  unreasonable  till  the  frenzy  reached  its  height,  and 
the  hour  arrived  when  the  Lord  of  the  persecuted  ones  could 
interpose  with  effect,  and  utter  the  compassionate  words :  "  It 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  and  tame  the  proud 
spirit  into  the  obedience  of  faith. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  have  theologians  tried  to  show  how 
Paul's  very  experiences  as  an  earnest  law-keeping  Jew  tended 
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naturally  to  make  him  a  Christian,  and  such  a  Christian  as  he 
was,  one,  viz,  who  believed  that  righteousness  came  not  through 
keeping  of  the  law,  but  through  faith  in  Christ     But  this  way 
of  accounting  for  the  religious  change  which  came  over  him  is 
discarded  by  some  recent  writers,  such  as  Holsten  and  Pfleiderer. 
The  latter  author,  in  his  work  on  Paulinism,  characterizes  the 
theory  as  at  least  insufficient.     In  support  of  this  charge  he 
argues  from  the  case  of  other  Jewish  Christians  who  may  all, 
he  thinks,  be  assumed  to  have  experienced  more  or  less  the 
sense  of  inability  to  keep  the  law,  and  who,  nevertheless,  were 
not  led  by  that  consciousness  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law 
was  no  longer  binding,  or  that  it  was  useless  for  salvation,  but 
merely  to  this,  that  besides  the  keeping  of  the  law  there  was 
needed,  in  order  to  salvation,  faith  in  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  as  a  God-appointed  means  of  cancelling  the  guilt  of 
those  who,  after  all  their  best  efforts,  still  came  short  of  perfect 
compliance  with  the  law's  behests.     The  position  taken  up  by 
the  average  Jewish  Christian  was  not,  we  are  told,  Paul's  inex- 
orable alternative,  either  the  works  of  the  law  or  faith  in  Christ, 
but  both  the  works  of  the  law  and  the  faith  of  Christ.    And  it 
is  asked:  If  this  was  all  the  length  the  sense  of  shortcoming 
brought  the  ordinary  Jew,  why  should  it  take  Paul  further:  be- 
yond the  hypothesis  that  Christ's  death  was  a  *  supplement  of 
legal  righteousness,  to  the  daring  and  on  the  surface  impious 
hypothesis  that  it  was  the  disannulling  of  the  law,  and  the  re- 
placing of  it  by  an  entirely  new  way  of  salvation  ?    To  this 
question  our  reply  is :  Because  Paul  was  no  ordinary  Jew,  but 
a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  vigor  and  moral  earnestness; 
because  he  was  endowed  with  an  exceptionally  tender  and 
active  conscience,  and  also  with  what  Sabatier  well  calls  a  pas- 
sion for  the  absolute*  a  thorough-going  intellect  which,  with 
rigorous  logic,  followed  out  every  principle  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences.   Most  men  are  timid,  inconsequent,  half-and-half,  given 
to  compromise,  accepting  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing opinions  demonstrably  incompatible  with  them.    But  there 
are  some  exceptions,  and  Paul  was  one  of  them,  and  Luther 
was  another,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  that  Paul's 
Christianity  took  a  very  different  shape  from  that  of  the  average 


*  In  "  L'Apostre  Paul,"  an  excellent  work,  which  ought  to  be  better  known. 
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Jewish  Christian,  any  more  than  we  are  surprised  that  every 
monk  who  in  his  cell  experienced  troubles  of  conscience  did 
not  play  the  part  of  the  German  Reformer  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  When  such  a  powerful  nature  as  Paul's  appears  we 
expect  that  it  will  feel  far  more  intensely  than  other  men,  that 
which  all  feel  more  or  less ;  that  it  will  pass  through  more  de- 
cisive spiritual  crises,  and  that  it  will  carry  out  principles  brought 
into  consciousness  at  such  crises  with  a  consistency  and  energy 
of  which  most  men  are  incapable  and  to  consequences  whereof 
few  dream.  Does  the  action  of  conscience  lead  ordinary  men 
to  see  the  defects  of  their  conduct  and  make  them  thankful  to 
find  in  Christ  one  who  supplements  their  shortcomings  ?  The 
same  cause  at  work  in  the  exceptionally  powerful  nature  will 
breed  tragic  despair  as  to  the  possibility  of  pleasing  God  by 
legal  righteousness,  and  make  him  accept  Christ  not  as  a  make- 
weight, or  supplement,  but  as  all  in  all,  tossing  aside  legal  right- 
eousness as  worthless,  yea,  the  law  itself  as  of  no  avail  for  the 
purposes  of  salvation. 

But  if  Pfleiderer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  old  hypothesis,  what, 
it  will  be  asked,  does  he  propose  to  put  in  its  place  ?  For  the 
moral  process  above  described  he  substitutes  a  dialectic  process 
of  which  not  conscience,  but  the  reason  was  the  scat,  herein  fol- 
lowing pretty  closely  the  example  set  by  Holsten.  His  ex- 
planation of  the  process  as  given  in  the  introduction  of  his 
work  on  Paulinism  is,  in  substance,  as  follows :  The  problem, 
let  it  be  recollected,  is  to  find  a  common  root  from  which  can 
be  explained  at  once  the  psychological  process  of  Paul's  con- 
version, and  the  genesis  of  his  peculiar  Gospel  Now  as  to  the 
latter,  Paul  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  decisive 
.  ground  of  his  whole  doctrine  concerning  the  law.  He  expresses 
it  in  Gal.  ii.  21  in  these  explicit  terms:  "  If  by  the  law  right- 
eousness came,  then  Christ  died  in  vain."  Of  course,  holding  this 
view,  he,  as  a  believer,  could  only  conclude  that  Christ's  death 
was  meant  to  bring  in  a  completely  new  righteousness  which 
should  stand  in  no  relation  to  human  performances,  but  be  a 
pure  gift  of  Divine  grace.  This  conclusion  he  unhesitatingly 
adopted  and  worked  out  to  all  its  consequences,  so  that  his 
whole  system  of  doctrine  is  a  development  of  the  central  idea 
of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  But  how  did  he  come  to  adopt 
that  strange  idea  ?   Is  it  credible  or  conceivable  that  the  thought 
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of  the  crucified  Messiah  was  the  cardinal  point  in  the  psycho- 
logical process  which  led  to  his  conversion  ?   Our  author  thinks 
it  is,  and  he  tries  to  prove  it  thus.    Consider  the  position  of  the 
Pharisee  Saul  to  the  proclamation  of  a  crucified  Messiah.  The 
cross  of  Christ  is  for  the  Jews  the  arch  offence,  because  it  is  the 
death  of  all  their  hopes.     The  question,  therefore,  whether  the 
crucified  Nazarene  was  the  Christ,  as  believers  in  Him  alleged, 
was  of  vital  importance  to  them.     No  wonder  that  so  zealous 
a  Pharisee  as  Saul  could  not  rest,  but  saw  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  disciples  a  sacred  duty.     But  this  very  persecution 
brought  him  into  closer  contact  with  the  Christians.  Of  course  he 
fought  them  not  merely  with  outward  force,  but  with  the  weapons 
of  his  formidable  dialectic.     Of  course,  also,  he  heard  what  the 
Christians  had  to  say  in  their  own  defence,  in  which  a  foremost 
place  was  given  to  the  resurrection,  and  also  to  texts  in  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  tending  to  show  that  suffering  and  death 
were  a  part  of  Messiah's  career.     What  could  he  oppose  to 
these  arguments?     He  could  not  deny  either  the  possibility  of 
the  resurrection  or  the  feasibility  of  the  Scripture  proof  in  the 
abstract,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  all  Pharisees  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  men  in  general,  and  because  the  mode  of  inter- 
preting Scripture  employed  by  the  disciples  was,  in  its  general 
character,  very  similar  to  that  current  in  the  Rabbinical  schools. 
But  the  less  able  he  was  to  refute  conclusively  the  arguments 
of  the  Christians,  so  much  the  more  violently  did  the  subjective 
feeling  of  the  Jew  and  the  Pharisee  rise  against  the  thought  that 
the  crucified  one  was  the  promised  Messiah.    He  on  whom  the 
curse  of  the  law  fell,  the  bringer  of  Messianic  salvation,  there- 
fore also  of  Messianic  righteousness !     It  cannot  be  a  right- 
eousness according  to  the  law  which  one  cursed  by  the  law 
brings  in ;  it  must  be  a  new  righteousness,  a  righteousness  with- 
out all  reference  to  law.     Impious,  absurd  notion  to  be  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand.     But  the  very  act  of  putting  the 
impious  notion  down  tends  to  make  it  appear  more  clearly  be- 
fore the  persecutor's  eye  in  all  its  glaring  antagonism  to  legal 
righteousness.     But  the  conversion,  does  it  not  become  in  the 
circumstances  only  the  more  inexplicable  ?     Not  quite  so  inex- 
plicable if  you  attend  to  two  further  points.     The  one  is  this: 
The  Pharisees  looked  for  the  immediate  advent  of  the  time  of 
Messianic  salvation.     But  in  order  to  that,  the  people  must  be 
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righteous.  But  they  are  not,  there  is  no  present  likelihood  of 
their  becoming  so.  What  if  they  are  to  be  made  righteous  in 
a  new  way  ?  say  by  the  atoning  death  of  Messiah  ?  The  other 
point  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  solemnly  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  by  men  whose  whole  conduct  bore  a  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity. Between  the  two,  the  thought  of  a  righteousness  ar- 
rived at  by  a  short  road  through  Messiah's  sufferings,  and  the 
thought  of  that  rising  from  the  dead,  believed  in  by  a  dying 
Stephen,  the  persecutor  is  brought  the  length  of  feeling  that, 
perhaps,  after  all  the  Christians  are  right,  and  that  he  is  wrong — 
a  state  of  mind  which  must  soon  issue  in  a  crisis,  and  which  did 
issue  in  the  crisis  of  conversion  in  the  case  of  Paul. 

We  cannot  deny  to  this  hypothetical  construction  the  praise 
of  ingenuity,  but  it  is  too  ingenious  to  be  true,  and  it  is  very 
open  to  criticism  at  various  points.  Its  first  and  most  fatal 
fault  is  that,  as  the  author  admits,  it  makes  the  conversion  of 
Paul  a  process  of  the  theoretic  consciousness,  a  "dialectic  of 
religious  thought,"  and  a  moral  process  only  in  the  subordi- 
nate sense  that  his  conscience  loyally  submitted  to  the  con- 
clusions of  his  intellect.  How  much  more  probable  that  the 
process  was,  to  begin  with,  a  moral  one,  and  that  the  theoretic 
process  followed  afterward  when  the  problem  arose,  to  con- 
struct an  intellectual  scheme  of  thought  in  harmony  with  the 
religious  position  accepted  under  constraint  of  conscience. 
Then  in  favor  of  the  moral  process,  as  against  the  theoretical 
one,  is  the  consideration  that  the  former  is  fitted  to  be  a  source 
of  motive  power  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  yielded  by  the 
other,  and  so  can  better  account  for  the  peculiar  intensity  of 
Paul's  devotion  to  Christ.  This  feature  of  Paul's  Christianity 
is  fully  recognized  by  Pfleiderer ;  indeed  we  know  no  writer 
who  speaks  of  it  in  more  glowing  and  appreciative  terms,  or 
who  has  kept  it  more  consistently  in  view  throughout  his  en- 
tire exposition  of  the  Pauline  system  of  thought.  He  very 
justly  remarks  that  Paul  is  at  no  time  a  mere  scholastic  theo- 
logian, and  that  even  his  deepest  speculations  issue  from  the 
depth  of  his  religious  feeling;  and  he  never  forgets  this  in  his 
own  representation,  so  that  the  reading  of  his  work  is  a  much 
more  refreshing  and  agreeable  task  than  is  the  perusal  of 
works  on  Paul's  teaching  by  many  more  orthodox  divines. 
Pfleiderer  knows  what  a  great  part  Glaubens-mystik  plays  in 
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the  Pauline  theology,  and  he  knows  also  that  the  source  of 
this  mysticism  of  faith  and  the  secret  of  its  moral  power  is  pas- 
sionate love  to  Christ,  to  Him  "  who  loved  me  and  gave  Him- 
self forme."  But  whence  this  intense  passionate  devotion? 
Has  it  its  source  in  a  process  of  reasoning  concerning  the 
puzzling  question  as  to  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  the 
crucifixion  of  one  who  had  made  pretensions  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  moral 
process  through  which  Paul  was  made  aware  that  to  reach  a 
God-pleasing  righteousness  by  self-effort  was  impossible,  and 
that  it  could  be  got  only  by  looking  unto  a  God-appointed 
Propitiation?  In  view  of  such  a  process  we  can  understand 
the  intensity  of  those  words  spoken  by  Paul  in  the  hearing  of 
Peter  at  Antioch :  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless 
I  live,  yet  not  I ;  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Such  mystic  self- 
identification  with  Christ  crucified,  and  such  ardent  devotion 
to  the  Redeemer  are  not  wont  to  be  the  outcome  of  "  theoretic 
processes,"  whether  respecting  the  cross  of  Jesus  or  any  other 
topic.  It  is  moral  and  spiritual  processes  alone  which  supply 
such  mighty  dynamics  as  are  seen  to  be  at  work  in  the  literary 
activity  and  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  quotation  just  made  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
reminds  us  of  another  criticism  to  which  Pfleiderer's  construc- 
tion is  open,  viz,  that  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  last 
verse  of  the  passage  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken  is  very 
questionable.     In  that  verse  the  apostle  is  represented  as 
stating  that  if  by  the  law  righteousness,  then  Christ  died  in 
vain,  and  Pfleiderer  finds  indicated  in  the  words  the  conclusive 
ground  of  Paul's  whole  doctrine  regarding  the  law.     Now 
what  is  actually  to  be  found  in  the  words  is  not  the  ground  o 
Paul's  doctrine  concerning  the  law,  but  the  doctrine  itse* 
stated  in  the  strongest  possible  form.     Paul's  precise  positic 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Judaists,  was  that  the  1 
and  Christ  were  not  to  be  combined  as  joint  factors  in  saJ 
tion,  but  that  a  choice  must  be  made  between  them  ;  and  J 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  remonstrance  with  Peter  he  take' 
casion  to  state  his  position  strongly  and  startlingly,  a 
brother  apostle  had  been  practically  denying  it  and  aflr 
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the  counterposition  of  the  Judaists.  In  this  famous  Antioch 
utterance,  which  is  the  first  recorded  proclamation  of  the  Paul- 
ine Gospel,  Paul  in  effect  charges  his  brother  apostle  with 
three  offences.  The  first  is  that  he  virtually  excommunicated 
the  Gentile  Christians  by  insisting  on  the  observance  of  Jew- 
ish custom  as  a  condition  of  church-fellowship.  By  withdrawing 
from  the  Gentile  brethren  out  of  deference  to  the  zealots  from 
Jerusalem  he  was  in  effect  compelling  the  Gentiles  to  Judaize. 
The  second  fault  charged  against  Peter  was  self-stultification. 
In  refusing  to  eat  with  uncircumcised  persons  he  was  in  effect 
building  again  the  things  which  he  had  destroyed  and  treated 
as  naught  ever  since  the  time  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the 
sheet  let  down  from  heaven,  so  inevitably  making  himself  a 
transgressor  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present  part  of  his  con- 
duct, for  he  could  not  be  right  in  both — in  eating  and  in  re- 
fraining from  eating  with  uncircumcised  persons.  Paul  does 
not  indeed  directly  say  to  Peter,  "  You  have  made  yourself  a 
transgressor  by  treating  as  binding  a  law  which  hitherto  you 
have  recognized  as  obsolete  ;"  he  puts  the  matter  in  the  first 
person  and  in  the  form  of  a  hypothetical  proposition :  u  If  f  build 
again  the  things  which  I  destroyed,  I  make  myself  a  trans- 
gressor." But  this  is  a  mere  affair  of  delicacy ;  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  is  meant :  it  is  a  charge  of  inconsistency  and  self-stultifi- 
cation brought  against  Peter  in  the  form  of  an  innuendo.  The 
third  and  most  serious  offence  laid  at  the  door  of  Peter  is 
frustration  of  the  grace  of  God.  Here,  too,  the  charge  is  in- 
sinuated, rather  than  broadly  stated.  Paul  indicates  what  Peter 
has  done  by  declaring,  with  passionate  emphasis,  what  he  himself 
has  not  done.  He  states  his  own  understanding  of  the  Chris- 
tian position,  and  his  own  practice,  and  by  implication  repre- 
sents Peter  as  occupying  an  opposite  position.  "  I,  Paul, 
through  the  law,  am  dead  to  the  law ;  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ  to  legal  ordinances ;  I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God, 
by  acting  as  if  the  law  was  still  obligatory.  You,  Peter,  are 
not  yet  dead  to  the  law.  You  act  as  if  its  ordinances  were 
binding,  and  so  in  effect  frustrate  the  grace  of  God."  It  was  a 
very  serious  charge  to  bring  against  a  brother  apostle.  Paul 
was  fully  aware  of  its  seriousness,  and  so  he  hastened  to  justify 
himself  for  putting  so  serious  a  construction  upon  Peter's 
thoughtless  conduct  by  adding  the  reflection,  "If  righteousness 
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come  by  the  law  [the  only  assumption  on  which  Peter's  action 
could  be  vindicated]  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain." 

This  Antioch  utterance,  thus  understood,  gives  us  a  very  clear 
insight  into  Paul's  views  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  gives  us  no  in- 
formation as  to  how  he  was  led  to  adopt  these  views.  We  see 
clearly  that  Christ  crucified  is  the  central  idea  of  Paul's  system, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  his  Gospel.  Christ  crucified  is 
everything  to  him,  the  law  nothing.  Here  we  are  at  one  with 
Pfleiderer,  and  we  hail  it  as  another  excellent  feature  in  his 
work  that  he  proclaims  with  due  emphasis  the  cardinal  impor 
tance  of  the  idea  of  Christ's  expiatory  death  in  the  Pauline 
system.  But  where  we  differ  from  him  is  in  the  inference  he 
draws  from  the  words  in  the  closing  verse  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Galatians,  that  of  the  two  truths :  Christ  crucified  the  source 
of  righteousness,  the  law  of  no  avail  for  righteousness,  the 
former  was  first  revealed  to  Paul's  faith,  and  the  latter  then  ar- 
rived at  by  logical  deduction.  We  can  see  nothing  in  the  text  to 
justify  this  view.  We  do  see  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Christ  cruci- 
fied is  everything  to  Paul  for  righteousness,  and  the  law  nothing ; 
but  Which  of  these  two  truths  came  first,  and  which  last,  which 
was  ground  and  which  consequence,  which  foundation  and  which 
superstructure,  remains  undetermined.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Antioch  utterance  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  in  the  history 
of  Paul's  religious  experience  the  truth  first  ascertained  was  the 
futility  of  the  law  for  the  attainment  of  righteousness,  and 
that  only  then  did  the  light  of  the  truth  that  Christ  crucified 
is  our  righteousness  begin  to  break  on  a  mind  prepared  by  a 
discipline  of  sorrow  to  receive  it  with  meekness  and  thankful- 
ness. 

Strange  to  say,  while  unwilling  to  admit  that  such  was  the 
order  of  discovery  in  so  far  as  Paul's  personal  righteousness 
was  concerned,  Pfleiderer  seems  to  think  it  probable  that  this 
order  obtained  with  reference  to  the  righteousness  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Paul,  we  are  told,  did  not  first  discover  the  worth- 
lessness  of  his  own  righteousness,  and  then  learn  that  Christ 
was  his  righteousness ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority 
that  he  discovered  the  unrighteousness  of  his  countrymen  and 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  ever  becoming  righteous  by 
the  faithful  keeping  of  the  law,  and  so  hit  upon  the  idea  that 
perhaps  Messiah  himself  would  in  some  mysterious  way — 
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say  by  His  being  a  sin-offering — bring  in  righteousness.  This 
is  another  weak  point  in  the  theory.  How  unlikely  that  Paul 
the  Pharisee  would  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  want  of 
righteousness  in  his  countrymen  as  to  be  led  thereby  to 
change  his  whole  conception  of  righteousness,  and  to  find  in 
the  death  of  Messiah  what  he  could  see  nowhere  else,  the 
needful  preparation  for  the  Messianic  kingdom — this,  ob- 
serve, without  any  deep  sense  of  his  own  want  of  righteous- 
ness. As  long  as  he  stood  well  in  his  own  esteem,  he  was 
not  likely  to  find  in  the  unrighteousness  of  others  an  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  Pharisaic  theory. 
Messiah  had  but  to  come  with  a  fan  in  His  hand  to  separate 
chaff  from  wheat,  and  to  gather  the  wheat  into  His  kingdom, 
and  to  throw  the  chaff  into  the  fire.  It  would  only  be  when 
the  truth  as  to  his  own  moral  condition  began  to  dawn  on 
him  in  all  its  grim  reality,  that  the  thought  of  a  righteousness 
not  of  the  law  would  force  itself  upon  his  mind.  Then  he 
might  begin  seriously  to  say  to  himself:  "  I  despair  of  salvation 
by  my  own  efforts.  I  can  do  outward  works,  pay  tithes,  fast, 
and  so  forth,  but  how  to  cleanse  the  inner  man  ?  The  law 
says  not  merely,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  but,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet ;  not  merely,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  but,  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife.  I  am  full  of  evil  thoughts 
and  desires.  There  is  a  law  in  my  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind.  Wretched  man  !  who  shall  deliver  me  ?  " 
To  get  this  length  is  not  in  itself  to  accept  the  crucified 
Christ  as  our  righteousness ;  but,  certainly,  one  who  has  got 
this  length  is  nearer  that  position  than  is  one  who  is  merely 
impressed  with  the  unrighteousness  of  other  men.  The  com- 
placent Pharisee  can  find  a  subtle  comfort  in  the  prevalent 
unrighteousness  of  society,  thanking  God  he  is  not  as  the 
rest  of  men.  But  one  who  has  been  brought  to  ask  in  de- 
spair :  Who  shall  deliver  me  ?  will  not  rest  till  he  has  found 
some  other  ground  for  thanking  God.  By  what  precise  steps 
Paul  came  to  find  that  ground  in  a  crucified  Messiah,  we  do 
not  profess  to  know.  After  all  our  thinking  on  the  subject, 
we  must  confess  a  mystery  in  the  matter  for  which  no  better 
solution  can  be  suggested  than  Paul's  own :  "It  pleased  God 
to  reveal  His  Son  in  me."  But  we  can  see  this,  that  the 
moral  despair  into  which  Paul  had  fallen,  and  the  faith  in  Je- 
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sus  the  Crucified,  which  brought  back  the  light  of  hope  once 
more  into  his  soul,  fit  well  to  each  other ;  and  we  know  it  to 
be  a  simple  fact  of  history,  that  those  whose  religious  experi- 
ence has  most  closely  resembled  Paul's  in  its  former  phase, 
have  also  come  closest  to  him  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
Gospel. 

As  to  what  Paul's  conception  of  the  way  of  salvation  was, 
there  is  happily  little  room  for  doubt  or  dispute.  The  genesis 
of  his  gospel  may  be  a  matter  of  doubtful  disputation :  his 
gospel  itself  belongs,  to  the  category  of  certainties.  The  cen- 
tral truth  therein,  as  already  stated,  was  Jesus  Christ  crucified 
for  the  sins  of  men.  His  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  having 
had  its  origin,  as  we  believe,  in  his  deep  sense  of  personal  sin- 
fulness, faith  in  Christ  naturallv  carried  aloncr  with  it  the  view 
of  the  law  enunciated  in  his  writing,  viz,  that  the  end,  the 
raison  tfetrc  of  the  law  was  not  righteousness,  but  simply 
the  knowledge  of  sin.  The  same  faith  in  Christ  crucified  to 
take  away  sin  would  lead  by  an  equally  direct  path  to  Chris- 
tian universalism — that  is,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  benefits  of 
salvation  are  available  to  all  on  equal  terms,  without  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  It  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  laid  hold  of  this  grand  truth,  a  commonplace  to  us,  but  a 
daring  innovation  then,  that  fitted  him  to  be  an  apostle  to  the 
heathen  nations — an  office  to  which  he  felt  himself  called 
from  the  day  of  his  conversion,  insomuch  that  he  represents 
the  latter  as  taking  place  for  the  sake  of  the  former:  "It 
pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me  that  I  might  preach 
Him  amonc  the  heathen."  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  thai 
along  with  these  new  beliefs  would  go  an  entirely  altered  con- 
ception of  God.  To  Paul  the  believer,  looking  for  his  justEf  - 
cation  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God  was  no  longer  tb* 
God  of  exacting  demands,  but  the  God  of  £T~ace :  no  lonc^r 
the  God  of  'wrath,  but  the  God  of  love  and  peace :  no  longer 
a  lud^e,  but  a  Father:  in  short,  no  longer  a  Pharisaic,  but  a 
Christian  God — the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jeszs 
Christ,  and  in  Him  the  Father  of  all  believers.  The  docsroe 
of  Aa't*M:<:n  was  an  essential  element  of  Pauls  creed,  and  the 
spirit  of  Adoption  that  which  determined  his  habitual  temper. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  a  son  of  God,  therefore  free :  free  fr^m 
the  law  and  from  all  other  sorts  of  soul-bonds  :  therefore  fear- 
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less  of  to-morrow,  of  death,  of  the  world ;  therefore  joyful, 
sunny,  buoyant  as  a  ship  on  the  waves  of  a  summer  sea ;  re- 
joicing evermore ;  praying  without  ceasing ;  in  everything 
giving  thanks ;  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  glory  to  be  revealed 
when  the  groaning  creation  should  be  delivered  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth ;  rejoicing  even  in  tribulation,  be- 
cause tribulation  evokes  the  powers  of  endurance,  and  endur- 
ance gives  the  consciousness  of  testedness ;  and  out  of  that 
consciousness  springs  a  higher,  confirmed,  stable  hope ;  re- 
joicing above  all  in  God  his  Father — the  summum  bonum, 
the  bliss  of  heaven  itself,  the  stay  and  strength  of  the  heart 
amidst  the  evils  of  this  present  life.  These  five  truths — the 
sinfulness  of  man  (learnt  from  personal  experience) ;  Christ 
crucified  for  sin  ;  the  law  the  way  not  to  righteousness,  but  to 
the  knowledge  of  sm ;  the  Gospel  a  gospel  for  all  mankind 
on  the  same  terms  ;  God  the  Father  of  Christians,  and  every 
believer  in  Christ  His  child — were  indissolubly  linked  to- 
gether in  Paul's  mind.  It  is  idle  to  ask  in  what  order  they 
were  revealed  to  him ;  probably  they  all  burst  upon  his  aston- 
ished view  simultaneously,  like  a  cluster  of  stars  suddenly 
shaping  themselves  to  the  eye  into  a  constellation,  as  we  gaze 
up  at  the  sky  at  night.  In  some  parts  of  his  system  of 
thought  there  might  be,  there  probably  was,  gradual  devel- 
opment, as  his  mind  followed  out  the  essential  principles  of 
his  faith  to  their  remotest  consequences.  In  what  department 
of  truth  we  deem  growth  most  probable,  we  shall  indicate 
immediately.  Meantime,  we  express  it  as  our  conviction,  that 
of  the  foregoing  central  truths,  Paul  had  clear  vision  from 
the  first.  The  mental  processes  necessary  for  their  appre- 
hension were  gone  through,  not  after,  but  before,  his  conver- 
sion. He  was  prepared  for  understanding  and  earnestly  be- 
lieving these  truths  by  his  resolute  endeavors  to  work  out  the 
Pharisaic  programme,  salvation  by  the  works  of  the  law,  and 
by  the  tragic  failure  of  that  endeavor.  He  would  build  a 
Babel  tower  that  should  reach  unto  heaven.  He  built  it  up 
to  an  imposing  height,  till  it  began  to  bulge  and  totter  under 
its  own  weight,  and  at  length  fell  headlong  in  irretrievable 
ruin.  Then  he  saw  that  no  man  could  get  to  heaven  that 
way ;  that  salvation  was  possible  only  by  God  stooping  down 
from  heaven  in  His  grace  to  lift  the  sinner  up ;  and  that  sal- 
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vation  in  this  way,  by  grace,  by  divine  condescension  and 
love,  was  equally  possible  for  all. 

While  we  thus  believe  that  what  may  be  properly  called 
Paul's  Gospel  was  given  to  him  by  revelation  almost  at  one 
gush,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find  traces  of  growth  or  gradual 
development  of  thought,  in  what  we  may  call  the  apologetic 
of  his  Gospel.  Paul's  conception  of  Christianity  being  regard- 
ed by  many  with  distrust  and  aversion,  and  encountering  fre- 
quent contradiction  as  an  innovation  or  even  a  blasphemy,  the 
task  of  self-defence  was  of  necessity  imposed  upon  him ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  in  his  epistles  many  trains  of  thought  fitted 
and  evidently  designed  to  serve  an  apologetic  purpose.  And  we 
deem  it  not  unlikely  that  this  apologetic,  rich  and  varied  in  its 
character,  developed  itself  gradually  in  Paul's  mind.  The  essen- 
tial truths  of  his  Gospel  being  purely  spiritual  might  be  given 
to  faith  at  once  by  an  immediate  intuition,  but  the  apologetic 
ideas  being  of  a  more  speculative  or  philosophic  nature  might 
not  unsuitably  be  left  to  reveal  themselves  by  degrees,  as  the 
reward  of  continued  reflection.  Then  the  defence  would  natu- 
rally grow  out  of  the  attack,  and  one  line  of  apologetic  thought 
after  another  would  occur  to  the  apostle's  mind,  according  to 
the  side  on  which  his  doctrine  was  assailed.  The  points  of 
attack  and  therefore  of  defence  were  in  all  three.  Paul  had 
to  reconcile  his  doctrine :  first,  with  ethical  interests ;  second, 
with  the  claims  of  the  law  as  a  divine  institution  ;  third,  with 
the  prerogatives  of  Israel  as  the  elect  people.  On  a  fourth 
side  he  was  assailed,  viz :  in  regard  to  his  claim  to  be  an 
apostle,  but  the  issue  here,  so  far  as  distinct,  was  purely  per- 
sonal, and  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  account.  To  the  first 
department  of  the  Pauline  apologetic  may  be  referred  much  of 
what  we  find  written  in  Paul's  Epistles  in  regard  to  faith,  the 
atonement,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Paul  proves  that  under  his 
Gospel  ethical  interests  are  abundantly  guaranteed,  by  pointing 
out  that  faith  is  a  mighty  energetic  principle,  ever  working,  and 
working  in  the  best  manner,  viz :  through  love ;  that  the  be- 
liever in  Christ  crucified  does  not  merely  appropriate  a  benefit 
procured  by  a  substitute,  but  is  crucified  with  Christ ;  that  to  all 
who  believe  is  given  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  is  Christ  him- 
self revealed  to  the  soul  in  His  moral  beauty,  and  by  whose 
influence  the  believer  is  changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
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glory  to  glory.  To  the  second  department  belong  the  many 
striking  statements  which  occur  in  the  epistles  concerning  the 
true  end  and  function  of  the  law,  the  purpose  in  all  being  to 
show  how  the  law  was  fitted  to  serve  a  God-worthy  end,  and 
how  it  might  therefore  be  recognized  as  a  divine  institution, 
compatibly  with  holding  that  it  was  destined  to  eventual  abro- 
gation through  Christ.  Such  signally  is  the  purpose  intended 
to  be  served  by  comparisons  of  the  law  now  to  a  7tcudaya>y6;, 
now  to  a  gaoler,  now  to  tutors  and  governors,  now  to  a 
cruel  husband  whose  death  sets  his  wife  free  to  marry  another 
husband.  Such  also  is  the  purpose  of  all  statements  to  the 
effect  that  by  the  law  comes  the  knowledge  of  sin,  irritation 
to  sin,  increase  of  sin,  despair  of  salvation  by  personal  good- 
ness, the  sense  of  an  urgent  need  for  a  Redeemer.  To  this 
same  department  may  be  referred  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  o&pt 
as  a  hindrance  to  holiness.  To  the  third  department  of  Pauline 
apologetic  belong  the  three  famous  chapters  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  refer  to  the  subject  of  election  and  kindred 
topics,  the  9th,  10th,  and  nth.  In  these  chapters  what  Paul 
has  chiefly  in  view  is  to  meet  an  objection  to  his  Gospel  aris- 
ing out  of  the  attitude  of  the  Jewish  people  to  Christianity. 
The  Jews  generally  rejected  the  Gospel,  therefore  one  of  two 
things  seemed  inevitably  to  follow :  either  the  Gospel  was  false 
because  disbelieved  by  Jews,  or  the  Jewish  nation,  God's  elect 
people,  was  cast  away — cast  away,  too,  in  favor  of  the  heathen 
peoples  from  whom  chiefly  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  were 
drawn.  The  apostle  meets  the  formidable  objection  first  by 
assuming  that  the  facts  do  signify  the  cancelling  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  showing  that  the  cancelling  affects  only  the  outer 
circle  of  election,  that  God  is  not  bound  by  the  act  of  election, 
and  that  if  Israel  be  disinherited  it  is  for  her  own  sin.  Then 
he  sets  himself  to  show  that  the  facts  do  not  signify  the  final 
and  irretrievable  disinheritance  of  Israel,  that  there  is  mercy  in 
God's  heart  still  for  His  ancient  people,  and  that  in  due  time 
He  will  turn  Israel  from  unbelief  to  faith.  # 

These  meagre,  hasty  hints  will  recall  to  the  mind  of  readers 
duly  conversant  with  the  Pauline  literature,  many  remarkable 
trains  of  thought  which  together  constitute  a  body  of  apolo- 
getic truth  of  incomparable  value,  replete  with  original  ideas 
and  pervaded  throughout  by  a  lofty  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom 
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and  charity.  In  that  apologetic  Paul  appears  at  once  as  a  phi- 
losopher (for  some  of  his  utterances  in  this  connection  amount 
to  a  philosophy  of  history  in  germ),  a  patriot,  and  a  uni- 
versal philanthropist,  and  is  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
his  Divine  Master  in  his  inimitable  apologetic  for  loving  the 
sinful,  recorded  for  us  in  certain  golden  texts  in  the  Gospels. 
In  both  cases,  the  beauty,  truth,  and  sublimity  of  the  apolo- 
getic are  an  index  of  the  incomparable  worth  of  the  truth  de- 
fended. We  feel  as  we  read  the  glowing  words  wherewith  the 
apostle  defends  his  doctrine  from  attack,  that  both  the  attack 
and  the  defence  are  evidence  that  the  doctrine  is  divine — not 
of  man,  neither  by  man,  but  from  the  Father  in  heaven.  Nat- 
uralistic philosophy,  put  to  its  last  shifts  to  banish  the  super- 
natural even  from  what  have  hitherto  appeared  its  strongholds, 
may  for  a  moment  puzzle  us  by  its  ingenious  hypotheses  and 
subtle  argumentations.  But  we  soon  recover  from  the  mo- 
mentary fit  of  doubt  when  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  com- 
bined influence  of  Paul's  history,  Paul's  faith,  and  Paul's  defence 
of  his  faith.  We  feel  that  God's  hand  was  in  his  conversion, 
God's  inspiration  was  the  source  of  his  Christian  creed,  and 
God's  Spirit  of  wisdom  guided  him  in  defending  the  truth  so 
revealed.  A,  B.  Bruce. 


IV. 

THE     RELATION    OF    THE     CHURCH     TO    THE 

INDIAN    QUESTION. 

FOR  two  or  three  months  during  the  past  winter  there  were 
twenty  Indians  from  the  Utes,  Pawnees,  and  Poncas,  visit- 
ing Washington  City  on  business  with  the  Government.  A 
lady,  describing  her  interview  with  them,  said  she  felt,  on  leav- 
ing them,  like  a  bankrupt  debtor  bidding  good-bye  to  his  credit- 
ors in  these  words :  "  I  owe  you  a  great  debt,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  you."  This  is  the  relation  the 
Church  bears  to  the  Indians  of  this  generation.  It  is  the  rela- 
tion of  an  undischarged  obligation  which,  on  account  of  past 
neglect,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  discharge. 

When  Gen.  Grant  announced  his  Indian  policy,  and  invited 
the  different  Christian  benevolent  societies  to  appoint  agents 
and  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  the  work  of  Indian 
civilization,  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith  held  a  fine  permanent  position 
in  New  York  City,  but  he  felt  that  self-denying  men  must 
enter  upon  the  work  to  which  the  President  invited  them  or 
it  would  prove  a  failure.  He,  therefore,  resigned  his  fine 
position  in  New  York  City,  offered  his  services  as  Indian 
agent,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Pillager  and  Chippewa  tribes 
in  Minnesota.  He  at  once  set  himself  to  the  work  of  reform- 
ing the  service,  and  secured  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
which  saved  the  Government,  in  one  item  of  expense,  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars.  Large  bribes  were  offered  him  to 
modify  his  report  of  this  commission,  and  so  anxious  did  he 
become  for  the  safety  of  the  document,  that  he  mailed  it  at 
an  obscure  post-office  to  insure  its  arrival  at  Washington- 
Finding  an  excellent  outlook  for  civilizing  agencies  at  White 
Earth  Reservation,  he  built  school-houses  and  homes  for  the 
Indians,  fenced  in  their  lands,  furnished  them  with  stock,, 
taught  them  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  thus 
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illustrated  the  possibilities  of  a  righteous  policy  in  our  dealings 
with  the  red  men.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  at  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  entered  heartily  into  the  business  of  developing 
the  benevolent  policy  of  the  Government,  and  breaking  up 
the  bad  practices  which  had  prevailed  so  long.  The  merci- 
less opposition  which  he  met  from  designing  men  who  sought 
to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians,  exhibits  one  of  the 
saddest  phases  of  our  republicanism. 

His  last  report  to  Congress  is  an  array  of  practical  sugges- 
tions which,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  would  inure  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  the  nation.  He  is  an  example 
of  the  relation  that  a  few  choice  spirits  in  the  Church  have 
borne  to  the  Indians  in  our  generation.  Doing  good  in  for- 
getfulness  of  self  was  his  business,  and  he  pursued  it  all 
through  his  life  from  the  time  when,  as  a  student  in  Union 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  he  piloted  a  freight-car  loaded 
with  poor  children  and  rode  with  them  to  the  West,  where 
he  found  them  homes,  until  the  end  when,  having  finished  his 
labors  for  the  Indians  for  a  time,  he  engaged  in  founding  mis- 
sion-stations in  Africa  until  he  died  on  board  a  steamer  on  the 
African  coast.  His  last  words,  dictated  to  the  purser  of  the 
ship,  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  hero:  "  Good-bye! 
good-bye  !  The  blessing  of  Jesus  is  gracious — is  wonderfully 
gracious  to  me.  I  could  not  suppose  it  possible  to  go  to 
heaven  so  blessedly  and  certainly ;  nothing  but  the  love  of 
the  dear  Saviour  could  carry  me  so  easily  across  the  river. 
I  could  not  die  happier,  easier,  more  hopefully  and  blessedly 
than  I  am  now  passing  away.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  all 
again ;  and  if  God  be  gracious  to  me — as  I  trust,  most  joy- 
ously, He  will — we  shall  live  together  again  and  do  service — 
and  do  service  with  unspeakable  joy,  under  a  weight,  even  a 
burden  of  glory.  Oh,  who  would  not  have  such  a  Saviour ! 
I  am  passing  away  to  Him  now,  quietly,  peacefully,  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  step  to  the  very  banquet  of  His  love.  I  would 
like  to  live  for  more  service  to  Him,  but  there  is  nothing  else 
worth  talking  about  to  keep  me  here.  Come,  my  friends, 
come  !  Oh,  beloved  friends,  come  !  We  will  have  better 
service,  more  glorious  in  the  life  above.  Hold  on  straight  to 
the  end.     How  glorious,  how  joyous,  how  blessed  !     It  could 
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not  be  possible  for  me  to  set  out  on  an  excursion  so  triumph- 
antly, transcendently,  magnificently,  as  I  now  pass  away  to 
join  Him  whom  we  love,  and  shall  yet  serve  in  magnificent 
glory." 

The  Government,  since  the  year  1869,  has  opened  up  a 
sphere  into  which  Christian  men  can  enter  and  labor,  to  great 
advantage,  in  the  interest  of  this  despised  race.  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Last  summer,  as  I  was  travelling  west  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
I  was  introduced  in  the  cars  to  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar,  a 
graduate  of  Steubenville  Seminary,  in  Ohio,  who  was  on  her 
way  to  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska.  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  dated  Nov.  29,  she  gives  her  report  of  her 
first  quarter's  work.  She  says :  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  I  have  succeeded  much  better  than  I  expected  with  the 
work  upon  which  I  entered  so  tremblingly.  The  school  is 
prosperous ;  I  have  eighty  names  enrolled,  with  average  at- 
tendance of  forty.  The  pupils  have  not  been  as  punctual 
as  I  should  like,  but  this  has  been  unavoidable,  owing  to  their 
absence  from  the  village.  But  now  they  are  settled  for  the 
winter,  and  the  school  is  filling  up  rapidly.  I  was  told  by 
some  people,  before  I  came  here,  Indians  could  not  learn ; 
but  in  this  respect  I  have  been  very  agreeably  disappointed. 
I  must  say  that  in  dress,  order,  and  studiousness,  they  rank  with 
many  of  our  common  schools.  In  singing,  reading,  spelling, 
writing  at  the  black-board,  or  in  mental  arithmetic,  they  evince 
ability  to  learn  what  white  children  learn.  Perhaps  they 
are  a  little  slower,  but,  considering  they  are  mastering  a  new 
language  at  the  same  time,  all  due  allowance  can  be  made  for 
them.  My  interest  in  the  cause  and  work  increases  with  every 
day  of  my  life.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God 
for  His  directing  me  here,  and  prospering  my  way.  All  we 
want  is  God's  favor  and  blessing,  and  then  we  may  hope,  in 
His  own  good  time,  to  build  up  a  model  Christian  village,  re- 
flecting light  and  radiating  heat  to  many  darkened  tribes  all 
along  this  coast." 

This  young  lady  represents  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the 
Indians  in  the  work  of  education  in  church  schools.  Our  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indians  have  been  only  less  careful  to  lay  the 
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foundations  of  intelligence  among  these  people  in  good 
schools,  than  they  have  been  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  new 
life  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Says  the  author  of  "  The 
Gospel  among  the  Dakotahs  "  :  "  Schools  occupy  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  the  missionary  work.  Among  the  Dakotahs 
the  school  was  always  subordinate  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  regarded  as  a  most  impor- 
tant and  indispensable  auxiliary/'  Speaking  later,  Dr.  Riggs 
says:  "  Education  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  with  little 
effort  and  expense  from  us.  Their  teachers  have  been  from 
among  themselves — a  most  encouraging  fact,  as  looking 
toward  their  ultimate  civilization.  All  that  has  been  required 
of  the  mission,  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  to  furnish 
books,  the  Indians  themselves  doing  the  work  of  teaching, 
under  missionaries'  care." 

This  writer  mentions  some  thirty  American  female  teachers 
who  have  labored  from  first  to  last  among  the  Dakotahs  to 
educate  their  children,  and  train  up  native  teachers  for  the 
work  of  instruction.  In  1851  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of 
the  language  of  these  Dakotah  Indians  was  printed  under  the 
direction,  and  chiefly  at  the  expense,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute at  Washington.  It  is  one  of  the  contributions  of  mission- 
aries to  science,  and  contained  about  fifteen  thousand  words. 
Prof.  Henry,  late  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  said  there  was 
more  demand  for  it  than  for  any  other  volume  published  by 
the  institution.  It  has  been  distributed  to  the  various  colleges 
and  seminaries  of  learning  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
may  be  a  monument  to  missionary  zeal  long  after  the  Dako- 
tahs shall  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

These  are  but  incidents  showing  the  relation  of  the  Church 
in  its  educational  work  to  these  red  men  of  the  forest,  and  now 
of  the  plains.  While  speaking  of  this  educational  work  in  be- 
half of  the  Indians,  I  may  mention  the  new  departure  of  the 
Government  in  its  attempt  to  bring  Indian  boys  and  girls 
under  the  continuous  influence  of  white  Christian  teachers  by 
taking  them  away  from  their  Reservations  and  educating  them 
in  Eastern  schools  ;  notably  the  attempt  has  been  made  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  in  connection  with  the  negro  school  there  es- 
tablished. Seventy-seven  Indian  boys  and  nine  Indian  girls 
spent  last  year  in  that  institution,  and  this  year,  I  understand, 
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there  is  a  larger  number.  Perhaps  some  one  will  undertake 
to  solve  the  problem  how  the  Government  is  to  make  these 
nine  girls  "go  'round"  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  finding 
wives  for  the  seventy-seven  boys.  That  part  of  "the  Indian 
Question  "  the  Government  needs  to  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration. The  other  school,  established  after  this  manner, 
is  at  Carlisle,  Pa,  where  the  old  barracks  has  been  put  to  use 
for  this  purpose,  and  Capt  Pratt,  a  Christian,  Presbyterian, 
army  officer,  with  the  five  teachers  associated  with  him,  is 
doing  a  noble  work  for  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  In- 
dian boys  and  girls  committed  to  his  care. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  providing  for  a  number  of  Indian  schools 
similar  to  that  at  Carlisle,  and  it  was  irt  connection  with  the 
interests  of  this  bill  that  a  visit  of  inspection  was  made  re- 
cently by  Secretary  Schurz  and  several  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners. "  It  would  seem,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  that,  judging  from  the  meagre  opportunities  for  inspection 
offered  by  a  single  visit  to  Carlisle,  the  movement  promises 
to  be  an  effectual  aid,  if  not  ultimately  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  settling  the  vexed  Indian  problem.  If,  however, 
only  a  part  of  that  which  is  expected  is  actually  realized,  still 
it  will  have  been  a  very  profitable  venture  both  for  the  Indians 
and  for  the  Government.,,  Heretofore  the  Government  has 
attempted  to  assist  and  support  boarding  and  day-schools  in 
the  Reservations,  and  the  Church  has  attempted  nothing  more  ; 
but  the  Indian  is  not  tractable  by  nature,  and  is  managed  more 
readily  when  he  is  entirely  separated  from  tribal  influences. 
Besides,  so  many  Indian  youths  scattered  among  schools  in 
the  East  would  be  the  very  strongest  pledge  on  the  part  of 
the  wild  tribes  themselves  toward  peace  and  good  behavior. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  highest  rela- 
tion which  we  bear  to  the  Indian  race,  growing  out  of  an  ob- 
ligation to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them. 

I  confess  there  is  almost  as  much  disappointment  to  my 
mind  in  the  results  of  Christian  endeavor  to  Christianize  In- 
dians as  there  has  been  in  view  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  reference  to  their  preservation  and  civilization. 
Rev.  John  Elliott  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in   1632,  and  at 
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once  began  preparations  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians. 
In  1649  he  published  "The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,"  as  testimony  of  his  success.  In  1660 
the  church  of  Natick,  the  first  Indian  church  in  America,  was 
organized,  and  in  1690  Elliott  died,  having  lived  to  see  thirty- 
native  preachers  and  over  eleven  hundred  praying  Indians. 
And  yet  the  American  Board,  representing  all  the  great  body 
of  Congregational  churches,  has  only  six  hundred  Indian 
members  connected  with  the  churches  under  its  care,  and  only 
eight  native  preachers.  Is  it  possible  that  after  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  effort,  this  is  the  net  result  of  these  later 
efforts  of  New  England  churches  among  the  Indians  ? 

The  first  active  efforts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  behalf 
of  the  Indians  began  with  the  work  of  David  Brainerd  in  the 
provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1740. 
This  mission  was  broken  up  with  the  death  of  Brainerd  in 
1 78 1.  The  next  general  work  was  begun  in  18 18,  and  as  the 
result  of  this  effort,  mission  work  was  begun  in  seven  different 
tribes.  This  work  was  transferred  to  the  American  Board  in 
1826,  and  in  1830  three- fourths  of  all  the  church  members 
belonging  to  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Board  were  among  the  North  American  Indians.  Another 
separate  effort  was  made  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  start 
missions  among  the  Indians  in  183 1,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
effort  there  were  in  i860,  at  the  time  when  secession  began, 
in  connection  with  our  General  Assembly  in  these  Indian  mis- 
sions, twenty  ordained  missionaries,  three  native  preachers, 
twelve  laymen,  and  sixty  female  workers.  In  the  churches 
were  found  2,188  communicants,  and  in  the  schools  1,003 
pupils.  The  war  broke  up  this  mission  work,  so  that  in  1862 
there  were  reported  only  two  missionaries,  five  male  and 
eleven  female  workers,  and  sixty-five  communicants.  The 
others  were  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the  mission  was 
suspended,  although  the  churches  there  are  still  in  existence. 
A  new  effort  was  begun  after  the  war,  in  1868,  among  the 
Navajoes  and  the  Pueblos,  and  according  to  the  last  report 
there  are  now  ten  white  ministers,  eight  licentiates,  and  four- 
teen female  helpers.  The  total  number  of  communicants  is 
1,351  (nearly  one  hundred  added  each  year),  and  of  scholars 
in  boarding  and  day  schools,  317.     From  this  sketch  we  infer 
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that  the  chief  fault  connected  with  our  work  among  the  In- 
dians is  that  it  has  been  too  spasmodic  and  desultory.  The 
results  are  encouraging,  but  not  nearly  so  large  as  they  might 
have  been,  if  the  Church  had  held  the  vantage  ground  which 
it  acquired  early  in  this  century. 

But  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  general 
Indian  question,  which  is  one  in  regard  to  their  preservation 
and  civilization,  rather  than  their  evangelization  through  direct 
missionary  labor.  There  are  really  two  questions  involved 
in  this  main  question.  One  is  a  question  of  Legislation  and 
the  other  of  Administration.  The  one  is  a  question  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  Congress,  and  the  other  belongs  to  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  Gen.  Grant's  policy,  inaugurated 
in  1869,  was  simply  a  policy  of  administration.  He  threw 
upon  a  dozen  benevolent  Christian  societies  the  responsibility 
of  advising  with  the  Government  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  whole  number  of  Indian  agents.  But 
such  an  arrangement  as  that,  while  very  good  in  its  place, 
cannot  seriously  affect  the  general  question  of  the  policy  we 
ought  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  It  is  a  question  of 
law,  and  lies  in  the  province  of  Congress  to  determine,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  our  Indian  policy  is  in  such  a  chaotic 
condition.  Congress  is  the  least  fitted  of  all  bodies  in  the 
country  to  establish  a  uniform  and  good  policy  in  regard  to 
the  so-called  despised  races  of  this  country,  be  they  Negro, 
Chinese,  or  Indian ;  for  the  reason  that  they  make  partisan 
issues  out  of  these  subjects,  and  every  individual  Congress- 
man has  an  "axe  to  grind "  for  himself,  and  several  more  for 
his  political  friends.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Congress  will  never 
do  the  Indians  justice  in  the  enactment  of  proper  laws,  until 
the  Christian  community  rises  in  its  might  and  makes  its  in- 
fluence felt  on  this  one  subject  There  are  enough  men  in 
Congress  that  believe  in  the  policy  of  extermination  to  such 
extent  that,  if  in  the  course  of  the  year  there  has  been  an  In- 
dian outbreak,  as  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Gen.  Canby  by 
the  Modocs,  or  of  Agent  Meeker  by  the  Utes,  any  wise  and 
pacific  measures  then  pending  would  fail  of  enactment,  and 
even  the  whole  well-established  policy  of  the  Government  for 
years  may  be  unsettled  by  the  excitement  created  by  one 
such  Indian  fight  as  that  in  which  Custer  and  his  troopers 
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perished.  Yet  this  is  just  as  great  folly  as  it  would  be  for 
a  city  government  to  abolish  all  wise  measures  because  a 
squad  of  policemen  had  been  shot  by  a  drunken  mob  on  the 
street,  or  for  a  State  Legislature  to  disturb  its  system  of 
charities  because  an  insane  man  had  murdered  his  keeper  in 
one  of  our  asylums.  So  unsettled  is  the  mind  of  the  public 
on  this  subject,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  wise  laws  for  the  settlement  of  this  most  trouble- 
some subject. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is,  "  What  is  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
Indians  ? "  There  are  two  theories  on  this  subject.  One 
was  expressed  in  December,  1870,  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate,  Matt.  Carpenter  presenting 
the  report.  After  making  what  purported  to  be  a  fair  and 
complete  recital,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  really 
inaccurate  and  illogical,  of  judicial  opinions,  the  report  con- 
tains the  following  startling  announcement :  "  Inasmuch  as 
the  Constitution  treats  Indian  tribes  as  belonging  to  the  rank 
of  nations,  capable  of  making  treaties,  it  is  evident  that  an  act 
of  Congress,  which  would  assume  to  treat  the  members  of 
tribes  as  subject  to  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  unconstitutional  and  void."  Here  is  a  strange 
doctrine  for  the  United  States  Government  to  proclaim  !  The 
Government  claims  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil  of  all  her  Ter- 
ritories ;  she  makes  treaties  with  these  tribes,  reserving  to 
herself  the  control  of  all  minerals  in  the  Reservations,  and  of 
all  lumber  interests  also.  She  removes  the  Indians  from  time 
to  time  and  from  place  to  place,  and  yet,  because  with  some 
of  these  tribes  she  has  made  treaties  and  allowed  them,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  to  manage  their  own  tribal  relations 
under  certain  conditions,  therefore  she  has  abrogated  all  sov- 
ereignty over  these  people.  It  is  true  we  make  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  over  which  we  have  no  power  to  legislate ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  because  for  temporary 
purpose,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  we  make  treaties 
with  these  Indians,  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  legislate  for 
them  within  the  limits  of  these  treaties,  or  so  far  as  we  are 
not  limited  by  them.  We  have  the  same  sovereignty  over 
these  Indians  that  we  have  over  the  Mexicans,  Spaniards,  or 
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Indians  that  populated  the  soil  that  was  ceded  to  us  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  or  over  those  Indians  and  other  races 
living  in  Alaska  when  it  was  purchased  from  Russia.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  did  not  express  the  mind 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  is  shown  by  a 
decision  it  made  in  1870,  the  year  of  the  report.  The  case 
is  known  as  "The  Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,"  and  the  court, 
after  quoting  a  sentence  from  Chief-Justice  Taney,  and  an- 
other of  similar  import  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  remarks: 
"  Both  these  propositions  are  so  well  settled  in  our  jurispru- 
dence that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  them  or  to 
refer  to  further  authorities  in  their  support."  The  sentence 
from  Chief-Justice  Taney  is  as  follows:  "We  think  it  too 
firmly  and  clearly  established  to  admit  of  dispute  that  the  In- 
dian tribes  residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  their  authority,  and  where  the  country 
occupied  by  them  is  not  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  States, 
Congress  may  by  law  punish  any  offence  committed  there, 
whether  the  offender  be  a  white  man  or  an  Indian."  The 
following  propositions  would  seem  to  cover  the  constitutional 
questions  involved : 

1st.  "Indians  not  taxed"  are  excluded  from  the  basis  of 
Congressional  representation. 

This  is  a  proposition  in  the  interest  of  those  States  that  had 
no  Indians  as  compared  with  other  States  where  Indians  were 
numerous. 

2d.  The  self-government  enjoyed  by  Indian  tribes  has 
always  been  a  government  by  sufferance,  by  toleration,  by 
permission ;  but  this  toleration  of  Indian  self-government 
worked  no  prejudice  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

3d.  Congress  is  constitutionally  competent  to  extend  the 
sovereignty  of  United  States  law  over  tribes  and  individuals 
belonging  to  those  tribes,  whether  they  reside  in  States  or 
Territories. 

This  is  as  far  as  we  need  go  into  this  subject.  Now  how 
stands  the  faith  of  the  nation  as  pledged  to  these  Indians  ? 

1.  It  appears  that  there  are  about  120,000  Indians  in  the 
country,  with  whom  the  United  States  holds  no  treaties. 
These  certainly  can  claim  no  exemption  from  the  direct  legis- 
lative control  of  Congress. 
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2.  There  are  about  the  same  number,  or  about  125,000 
Indians,  with  whom  the  United  States  have  unexpired  treaties. 
About  the  only  thing  in  these  treaties  which  would  limit  seri- 
ously the  legislative  control  of  Congress  is  that  the  faith  of 
the  nation,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  is  pledged  to  keep  in- 
violate the  Reservations  to  which  these  tribes  are  assigned. 
Aside  from  this,  Congress  can  legislate  so  as  to  regulate  the 
internal  affairs  of  these  tribes  by  United  States  law.  A  more 
serious  question  would  arise  in  regard  to  legislative  control  of 
the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  some  others  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  colonization  policy  of  Secretary  Calhoun 
and  President  Monroe.  The  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged  to 
them  that  they  shall  have  perpetual  exemption  from  the  control 
of  any  foreign  authority  and  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
without  their  consent.  But  this  statement  of  facts,  furnished  by 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
would  seem  to  leave  a  clear  field  for  legislative  control  of  Con- 
gress over  at  least  240,000  of  the  290,000  Indians  within  our 
borders. 

Now  the  next  question  that  arises  is,  "  What  is  the  policy 
that  the  Christian  people  of  this  country  ought  to  urge  upon 
Congress  in  regard  to  these  240,000  people  ? 

It  seems  like  a  small  number  of  people  to  give  so  much 
trouble  to  a  great  nation  like  ours.  And  yet  the  history  of  the 
last  forty  years  shows  that  our  Indian  wars  alone  have  cost 
us  on  the  average  for  each  year  the  sum  of  $12,500,000,  be- 
sides the  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  treaties, 
and  feed  and  clothe  Indians  have  been  no  small  matter,  and 
have  constituted  a  vast  corruption  fund  out  of  which  Con- 
gressmen and  agents  have  helped  themselves  sometimes  to 
the  lion's  share. 

Over  the  grave  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  Westminster  Abbey 
the  following  words  are  inscribed :  "  All  that  I  can  add  in  my 
solitude  is,  may  heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down  upon  every 
one,  American,  Englishman,  or  Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal 
this  open  sore  of  the  world."  If  Africa  is  the  open  sore  of 
the  world,  then  only  less  so  than  the  Africa  we  have  imported, 
as  slaves,  have  the  Indians  been  the  "  open  sore  "  on  our  body 
politic.  We  have  poured  our  wealth  into  this  sore,  but  it  has 
been  the  money  of  war  and  it  has  had  no  healing  power.   The 
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American  Church  alone,  by  its  political  and  religious  influence, 
can  pour  in  the  true  balm  by  which  it  shall  be  healed. 

Two  policies  are  open  to  the  Government,  one  or  other, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  both  of  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed. 

1st.  We  may  confer  citizenship  upon  the  Indians  and  give 
them  homesteads  as  we  do  our  frontier  settlers,  and  let  them 
settle  down  as  colonies  or  among  the  white  people  that  are 
filling  up  our  new  States  and  Territories.  This  policy  is  con- 
stitutional and  has  been  followed  successfully  in  a  few  cases. 
In  Kansas  a  few  over  2,000  have  been  admitted  to  citizenship. 
In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  several  hundred  are  citizens,  and 
in  Michigan  about  6,000.  Dr.  Williamson  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Flandreau  Indians  in  Minnesota:  "They  are 
citizens,  and  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion of  any  portion  of  the  Sioux  nation.  They  pay  taxes  and 
very  cheerfully,  considering  how  high,  we  might  say  exorbi- 
tant, some  of  them  are.  Their  total  taxation  last  year  (1878) 
amounted  to  $800.  They  go  to  the  ballot-box  with  their  white 
neighbors  and  appreciate  the  privilege  very  highly.  It  has  an 
elevating  effect  upon  the  Indians  themselves,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  them  the  respect  which  they  need  in  the 
eyes  of  their  white  neighbors.  They  nearly  all  read  their  own 
language.  They  own  their  lands,  live  in  houses  like  their 
white  neighbors,  and  dress  like  them.  No  painted  Indian 
with  long  hair,  feathers,  or  breech-cloth,  can  be  found  among 
them.  They  are  a  Christian  community.  There  are  two 
churches  among  them,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  the  other  an 
Episcopal  organization.  In  the  two  are  184  communicants 
who  compose  the  most  of  the  adult  population.  On  the  Sab- 
bath nearly  the  whole  community  may  be  found  at  church. 
Here  is  a  little  community  of  less  than  100  families  who  have 
struck  out,  each  man  for  himself,  and  taking  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers for  their  pattern,  have  scattered  themselves  out  over  a 
county  and  have  attained  unto  a  fair  degree  of  civilization. 
Many  wonder  why  the  Flandreau  Indians  ever  left  the  old 
agency — free  rations  and  gray  suits.  If  we  would  go  into  their 
hearts  we  would  find  it  was  that  same  longing  for  freedom, 
to  be  one's  own,  and  take  care  of  themselves,  which  led  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  Plymouth  Rock."     And  no  doubt  every 
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Indian  that  has  developed  sufficient  independence  and  strength 
of  character  to  strike  out  for  himself,  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so.  Perhaps  we  shall  reach  the  point  very  soon  with  many 
in  their  Reservations  when  it  will  be  best  to  cast  them  out  of 
the  old  Reservation-nest  and  tell  them  to  spread  their  wings 
and  fly  with  the  rest  of  the  Eagle  nation  or  fall  and  die.  But 
meanwhile  another  policy  must  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
great  mass  of  these  people.  This  policy  I  would  outline  in  the 
following  propositions : 

i.  Let  the  Indians  be  guaranteed  a  settled  permanent 
home.  To  this  end  it  is  best  that  the  Reservation  system 
should  be  continued  and  be  extended  over  all  the  tribes.  These 
Reservations  should  contain  so  much  tillable  land,  that  each 
head  of  a  family  should  be  guaranteed  a  homestead.  This  is 
essential.  The  title  to  this  Reservation  should  be  in  the  tribe, 
and  yet  each  head  of  a  family  should  have  a  property  which 
he  could  call  his  own,  and  over  which,  and  over  whose  prod- 
ucts he  would  exercise  complete  control.  This  has  never 
been  the  case  yet  on  any  Reservation.  There  has  been  no  law 
to  protect  personal  property  or  rights.  Such  protection  has 
depended  entirely  on  the  good-will  or  power  of  the  agents. 

2.  The  agents  appointed  by  the  Government  and  represent- 
ing its  executive  authority  ought  to  be  able  and  honest  men, 
and  paid  accordingly. 

3.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  extended 
over  these  Reservations  to  protect  individuals  and  punish 
offenders,  whether  they  be  white  or  red.  This  has  never  been 
the  case.  Indians  could  be  punished  for  robbing  and  killing 
white  men,  but  no  Indian  could  be  punished  for  robbing  or 
killing  another  Indian.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Courts  ought  to  be  extended  over  these  Reservations. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ought,  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, to  be  made  independent  of  the  War  Department  And  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Indian  affairs  think  it  ought  to  be  erected 
to  a  separate  place  independent  of  the  Interior  Department 
also.  It  certainly  ought  to  have  one  responsible  head.  As 
it  is  managed  now,  nobody  is  responsible.  For  instance,  take 
the  last  case  of  the  Utes.  Agent  Meeker  gets  into  trouble 
and  wants  soldiers.  He  sends  his  request  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment at  Washington.     Secretary  Schurz  sends  it  to  the 
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Secretary  of  War.  The  latter  sends  it  to  General  Sherman. 
General  Sherman  sends  it  to  the  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment, General  Sheridan.  General  Sheridan  orders  one  of  his 
officers  to  send  a  force  against  the  .Utes.  Major  Thornburg 
marches  to  the  relief  of  Agent  Meeker.  Meanwhile  Agent 
Meeker  is  killed  and  his  family  are  in  captivity.  Well,  now, 
who  is  responsible  ? 

But  suppose  Major  Thornburg  had  reached  the  Agency  in 
time  to  protect  Agent  Meeker.  Agent  Meeker  could  employ 
the  soldiers  to  oppress  or  destroy  these  Utes,  and  who  would 
be  responsible  ?  Agent  Meeker  would  blame  the  military  and 
Major  Thornburg  would  blame  Agent  Meeker.  The  Interior 
Department  would  sustain  Agent  Meeker  and  the  War  De- 
partment Major  Thornburg,  and  between  the  two  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  of  the  Indians  also  would  be  sacrificed. 
But  who  is  to  blame  ?  It  is  a  case  where  there  are  too  many 
irresponsible  heads.  And  the  Utes,  in  their  blind  fury,  thought 
they  would  cut  the  gordian  knot  by  cutting  off  two  of  these  irre- 
sponsible heads.  So  they  selected  one  from  each  department, 
first  taking  the  life  of  Agent  Meeker  and  then  that  of  Major 
Thornburg.  It  seems  like  only  an  outburst  of  savage  cruelty 
to  those  who  read  only  of  the  massacre,  but  there  is  method 
in  the  madness  of  these  savages,  and  in  several  cases  of  late 
years,  notably  in  the  massacre  of  General  Custer  and  his  reg- 
iment, there  have  been  instances  of  romantic  revenge  and  po- 
etic justice  in  the  blows  which  these  red  men  have  dealt  to 
those  who  have  wantonly  violated  the  faith  of  the  nation,  and 
shot  down  the  innocent  when  only  the  guilty  should  have 
been  punished.  We  want,  then,  one  responsible  head  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  as  soon  as  possible  a  police 
force  among  the  Indians  themselves,  or  of  white  men  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  should  take  the  place  of  Uni- 
ted States  soldiers  in  keeping  order  on  these  Reservations. 
There  are  not  as  many  Indians,  all  told,  as  there  are  inhabit- 
ants in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  nearly  as  absurd  to  em- 
ploy the  whole  United  States  army  to  manage  these  few  In- 
dians as  it  would  be  to  employ  it  to  manage  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  could  manage  their 
own  affairs  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a 
competent  police  force  to  arrest  individual  offenders.     Then 
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the  army  need  be  called  only  in  case  of  an  actual  outbreak. 
But  now  the  army  is  attempting  to  do  police  duty  that  does 
not  belong  to  it  at  all,  and  so  it  is  scattered  about  and  practi- 
cally unavailable  in  case  of  an  actual  uprising  of  any  single 
tribe. 

5.  The  Indian  must  be  sent  to  school,  and  he  must  be 
made  to  work.  Most  people  suppose  that  the  reason  that  the 
Indian  will  not  work  is  because  he  is  lazy.  But,  says  Dr. 
Williamson,  who  spent  a  long  life  among  them,  this  is  a  mis- 
take, for  no  men  labor  harder  than  the  Sioux  were  accustomed 
to  3o  in  chasing  deer  and  buffalo,  and  carrying  meat  into 
camp;  or  the  Algonquin  in  paddling  and  carrying  their  ca- 
noes, and  their  baggage  when  taking  fish  and  furs.  Yet  these 
same  men  could  not,  while  heathen,  be  hired  to  chop  wood  or 
hoe  corn,  much  lighter  work.  He  says  it  is  the  firm  belief  of 
those  in  the  northern  part  of  our  country,  that  red  men  were 
made  to  hunt  and  fish  and  fight,  and  that  for  them  to  labor  as 
white  men  do,  is  not  only  degrading,  but  wicked,  dangerous, 
and,  in  fact,  ruinous.  "  I  have  been  told,"  he  says,  "by  many 
of  them  when  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  to  cultivate  corn 
and  potatoes  to  save  themselves  and  families  from  starvation, 
that  it  is  all  right  for  white  men  and  black  men  so  to  labor, 
but  if  they  should  do  so,  they  would  die,  the  gods  would  de- 
stroy them."  "  There  are  some  exceptions,"  he  says.  ••  For 
there  are  infidels  among  red  men  as  well  as  white  men. 
Nevertheless  most  of  them  sincerely  believe  that  for  them 
such  labor  was  both  wicked  and  dangerous."  Mr.  William- 
son says  he  could  give  the  names  of  fifty  men  who  when 
heathen  could  not  be  hired  to  work,  but  who,  having  become 
Christians,  work  as  industriously  as  the  average  of  civilized 
white  men. 

6.  This  brings  us  to  the  sixth  and  last  point  in  this  Indian 
policy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  extend  at  once  her 
missionary  work  to  all  these  tribes.  There  are  tribes  that  in 
the  aggregate  number  60,000  to  70,000  souls,  among  whom 
there  is  not  a  single  Christian  missionary  of  any  denomina- 
tion. Besides,  the  force  actually  at  work  in  other  tribes  is 
entirely  inadequate.  When  the  Government  has  settled  the 
Indians  on  their  Reservations,  missionaries  ought  to  be  sent 
among  them  at  once.     One  man  like  Elliott  or  Brainerd  in 
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each  of  these  tribes  might,  under  God,  be  the  means  of  their 
conversion  in  a  single  generation.  The  hindrances,  of  course, 
are  great,  but  no  more  so  than  among  the  heathen  of  other 
races  and  countries. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  ques- 
tion when  we  have  our  last  opportunity  to  solve  it.  If  a  few 
years  are  lost,  the  opportunity  will  be  past,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  dispersion  of  200,000  Indians  among  the  settlements 
beyond  the  Missouri,  bringing  to  our  frontier  an  almost  intol- 
erable burden  of  vagabondage,  pauperism,  and  crime.  Says 
Dr.  Walker,  late  Indian  Commissioner:  "  Unless  this  system 
of  Reservations  shall  be  recast  soon,  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  will  see  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  on  the  plains 
mixed  up  with  white  settlements,  wandering  in  small  camps 
from  place  to  place,  shifting  sores  upon  the  public  body,  the 
men  resorting  for  a  living  to  basket-making,  beggary,  and 
stealing  ;  the  women  to  fortune-telling,  beggary,  and  harlotry, 
while  a  remnant  will  seek  to  maintain  a  little  longer  in  the 
mountains  their  savage  independence,  fleeing  before  the  ad- 
vancing settlements  when  they  can,  fighting  in  sullen  despair 
when  they  must" 

The  claim  of  the  Indian  upon  us  is  of  no  common  charac- 
ter. The  advance  of  railroads  and  settlements  is  fast  pushing 
him  from  his  home,  and  in  the  steady  extinction  of  game,  is 
cutting  him  off  from  the  only  means  of  subsistence  of  which 
he  knows  how  to  avail  himself,  and  which  his  superstition  per- 
mits him  to  seek.  We  claim  a  sovereignty  over  him  and 
over  the  soil.  We  have  stripped  him  at  once  of  his  savage 
independence  and  of  Kis  savage  subsistence.  We  have 
made  ourselves  responsible  before  God  and  the  world  for  his 
rescue  from  destruction,  and  his  elevation  to  social,  industrial, 
and  Christian  manhood ;  and  yet  only  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  the  loss  of  a  single  year  counts  like  the  years  of 
a  man  who  has  passed  his  threescore  and  ten,  we  are  just 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  our  Indian  policy,  by  which  we  are 
to  treat  these  people,  not  merely  to  endowments  and  lands, 
but  with  honor,  justice,  good  faith,  forbearance,  patience,  in- 
struction, and  Christian  love. 

The  indictment  that  can  be  made  against  the  nation  for  its. 
wrong-doing  in  the  past  against  these  people,  is  a  fearful  one;. 
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It  includes  broken  faith  with  them.  The  Indian  knows  our 
Government  by  the  name  of  Washington,  and  the  Indian  says, 
"  Washington  always  lies.,,  This  indictment  includes  theft. 
We  have  stolen  from  the  Indian.  We  are  stealing  from  him 
all  the  time.  We  are  guilty  of  the  lordly  robbery  by  which  the 
strong  overpowers  the  weak,  and  we  are  guilty  of  the  petty 
thieving  by  which  we  steal  the  pony  from  the  Reservation  and 
the  bread  from  the  starving  man's  mouth.  This  indictment 
includes  treachery,  by  which  we  have  almost  uniformly  forced 
the  Indian  to  choose  between  starvation  and  the  war-path. 
This  indictment  includes  murder.  Gen.  Custer  murdered  In- 
dians, a  whole  village  of  friendly  Indians,  on  the  Wichita.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  mistake.  He  may  have  thought  them  hostile, 
but  he  paid  dearly  for  his  blunder  on  the  Rosebud.  Gen. 
Hancock  murdered  Indians  by  burning,  says  the  report  to 
Congress,  without  any  known  provocation,  a  whole  Indian 
village,  destroying  property  to  the  value  of  $ioo,ooo,  and 
bringing  on  a  war  that  cost  us  $40,000,000.  Must  it  be  said 
that  even  Gen.  Sheridan  has  murdered  Indians  in  the  name 
of  his  Government  ?  (See  Manypenny's  "  Our  Indian  Wards/') 
Gens.  Harney,  Stanley,  and  Crook,  the  best  fighting  gener- 
als we  have  ever  had  on  the  plains,  are  the  most  positive  and 
outspoken  in  their  denunciation  of  the  unjust  wars  which  we 
have  forced  upon  our  savage  enemies.  Says  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Stimson,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  an  article  prepared  for 
ministers :  "  The  ministers  should  know  that  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians  by  our  Government  has  been,  whether  knowingly  or 
not,  of  a  kind  to  make  both  the  christianizing  and  civilizing  of 
the  race  next  to  impossible.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  land  to- 
day who  is  without  law,  without  recognition  as  a  person,  with- 
out right  to  buy  or  sell,  without  redress  for  bodily  wrong, 
without  recognized  title  to  his  home,  and  almost  without  title 
to  any  property  whatsoever.  His  horse  can  be  stolen,  his 
wife  debauched,  his  son  made  a  drunkard,  his  roof  taken  from 
over  his  head,  and  his  cultivated  field  from  beneath  his  feet, 
and,  either  from  want  of  law,  or  from  the  manner  of  adminis- 
tering the  law,  he  is  helpless.  He  cannot  engage  in  lumber- 
ing, for  the  fee  to  the  timber,  even  on  the  Reservation,  is  held 
to  be  in  the  United  States ;  he  cannot  undertake  cattle-raising, 
for  the  law  does  not  protect  his  stock,  nor  can  he  buy  or  sell 
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in  the  open  market ;  he  cannot  even  dig  in  the  earth  for  ore, 
for  he  is  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  the  Mineral  Act.  He 
is  confined  to  a  Reservation,  and  on  most  of  the  Reservations 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  subsist.  In  many  cases  he  is 
obliged  to  depend  for  food  largely  upon  the  chase,  but  the 
sale  to  him  of  ammunition  or  a  gun  is  prohibited.  He  is  liable 
to  punishment  for  bigamy,  but  we  have  made  no  provision  for 
his  legal  marriage  to  even  one  wife ;  if  he  kills  a  white  man 
he  may  be  hung  for  murder,  but  any  white  man  may  kill  him 
with  almost  absolute  impunity ;  and  no  crime  committed 
against  him  by  another  Indian  can  be  punished.  If  his  prop- 
erty is  stolen,  his  only  redress  is  to  steal  it  back,  and  when 
the  officers  of  the  Government  take  it,  this  is  impossible ;  sell- 
ing of  liquor  is  forbidden ;  but  a  conviction  under  the  law  is 
next  to  impossible,  and  is  now  rarely  attempted.  He  is  not  a 
citizen  nor  yet  an  alien,  but  within  the  law  chiefly  when  he  has 
anything  to  lose  by  the  law ;  and  without  the  law,  when  there 
is  anything  he  might  gain  by  the  law. 

"  The  ministers  should  know  that  the  next  and  most  im- 
portant step  in  settling  this  bitter  Indian  question  is  to  press 
it  ceaselessly  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  until  the  utter 
injustice  of  the  present  status  of  the  Indian  is  felt  and  our 
laws  so  modified  in  form  and  administration  that  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness be  secured  to  him.  Then  will  come  their  christianiza- 
tion.  But  until  civil  justice  is  secured  to  them,  until  they  are 
rescued  from  being  the  prey  of  every  cormorant,  and  the 
stumbling-block  of  even  honest  officials,  until  we  can  approach 
them  with  something  like  honor  and  truth,  we  cannot  avoid 
having  the  hatred  and  scorn  they  feel  for  the  white  man's 
government,  pass  over  upon  the  white  man's  religion. 

"  The  honor  of  Christ  is  at  stake  in  this  Indian  question, 
and  every  minister  in  the  land  should  know  it." 

J.  M.  Linn. 


V. 


THE    AFTER-WORLD. 

WHAT  does  the  Bible  teach  in  reference  to  the  world  of 
the  dead  ?  What  has  been  their  past,  what  is  their  pres- 
ent condition  ?  What  information  is  imparted  on  these  subjects 
from  the  Old  Testament?  What  from  the  New?  What 
changes  have  transpired  in  the  case  of  any  in  the  past  ?  and 
on  what  occasion  ?  and  why  ?  Into  what  state  do  the  dying 
now  depart  ?  What  light  from  our  study  upon  the  question  of 
future  and  final  destiny?  These,  and  questions  like  these, 
are  the  inquiries  which  will  seek  an  answer  in  this  article. 

The  Old  Testament  reveals  an  After- World,  into  which  all 
the  dead  departed,  and  which  served  as  a  common  receptacle 
for  both  the  good  and  evil.  Thus  Jacob  :  "  I  will  go  to  my 
son,  mourning,  Sheol-ward  "  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35) ;  and  again,  in 
reference  to  Korah  and  his  company :  "  They,  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them,  went  down  alive  into  Sheol,  and  the 
earth  closed  upon  them  "  (Num.  xvi.  33). 

The  New  Testament,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  confirms  this  view  (Luke 
xvi.  19-26).  This  common  receptacle  has  for  its  name  the 
Hebrew  word  "  Sheol."  This  word  occurs  sixty-five  times  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  every  instance  but  two,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  has  translated  it  into  its  nearest  Greek  equivalent, 
"  Hades."  An  early  object  of  our  seeking  should  be  the 
original  meaning  of  these  two  words. 

Now,  suppose  that  we  are  Hebrews.  We  witness  the  phe- 
nomenon of  death.  We  are  conscious  of  a  life  within  us 
other  and  nobler  than  that  which  animates  our  flesh.  This 
fleshly  life,  we  see,  has  departed  ;  but  what  of  that  other  life  ? 
Where  is  he  ? 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  word,  "  Sha-al,"  which 
means  to  "  inquire."    We  inquire,  "  Where  is  he  f  "  and  to  the 
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deep  silence  which  alone  follows  our  inquiry,  we  frame  the 
only  possible  response,  and  say  he  has  gone  to  "  Sheol "  ; 
and  though  we  cry  after  him,  we  are  ever  unheard.  So,  Sheol 
was  to  the  Hebrews  the  realm  of  the  unheard  ;*  no  answer 
came  back  from  it  to  the  anxious  inquiry,  "  Where  is  he  f  " 

Our  Greek  word  Hades,  the  LXX's  translation  of  Sheol,  is 
composed  of  Alpha  privative  and  itiefv,  to  see.  Hades  denotes, 
therefore,  the  invisible  or  unseen  world.  It  represents  the 
eye,  peering  hopelessly  into  the  dark ;  Sheol,  the  ear,  listen- 
ing to  the  equally  hopeless  silence.  Each  gives  rise  to  the 
question,  Whither  has  he  gone  ?  The  Hebrew  made  reply : 
"To  the  unheard" — Sheol;  the  Greek,  "To  the  unseen 
world  " — Hades. 

What,  now,  is  the  Scripture  teaching  concerning  this  shad- 
owy world  ? 

In  answer,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  show: 

i .  Sheol  was  not  the  grave. 

2.  Sheol  was  not  the  hell  of  our  modem  conception. 

3.  No  part  of  Sheol  embraced  the  heaven  of  our  modern 
conception,  and  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Sheol  included  the  whole  after-world,  except  Heaven — 
embracing  four  distinct  conditions,  as  follows : 

(1).  The  Paradise  of  Hades. 

(2).  The  Hades  of  the  Wicked. 

(3).  Abaddon  ;  Abyss  ;  Tartarus  ;  "  the  Bottomless  "  ; 
Satan's  prison. 

(4).  The  Lake  of  Fire ;  Perdition  ;  Gehenna. 

These  latter  conditions  of  being  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  vast  distances,  yawning  chasms,  so  that  passage 
from  one  to  another  was  impossible  (Luke  xvi.  26). 

i .  Sheol  was  not  the  Grave. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Sheol, 
in  the  Scripture,  is  in  the  passage  in  which  our  A.  V.  repre- 
sents Jacob  as  saying:  "  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave,  unto 
my  son,  mourning"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35).  No  critical  knowledge 
is  required,  nor  any  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
to  show  that  we  have  here  a  faulty  translation.  Two  verses 
previously  Jacob  has  said:    "An  evil  beast  hath  devoured 


*  The  intelligent  reader  will  understand  that  the  writer  intends  to  represent  this  as 
,the  conceptual  idea,  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  merely. 
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him :  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces."  Jacob  be- 
lieved, therefore,  that  Joseph  had  been  denied  the  poor  boon 
of  a  grave.  What  he  did  say,  was :  "  I  will  go  to  my  son, 
mourning,  Sheol-ward."  He  pictured  Joseph  as  torn  in  pieces, 
and  not  even  his  body  in  the  grave ;  but  he  had  gone  to 
Sheol.  Jacob  was  on  his  way  toward  Sheol,  where  he 
would  find  his  son ;  and  toward  that  goal  he  went  "  mourn- 
ing." Remembering,  now,  that  Jacob  was  on  his  way  to 
Sheol,  we  turn  to  the  closing  scene  of  his  life  and  receive  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  point  now  before  us.  The  record  is  this : 
Jacob  "gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the 
ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people!'  The  common 
thought  is,  that  our  italicized  words  refer  to  one's  being  laid 
in  the  grave,  and  point,  therefore,  to  the  destination  of  the 
body.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  reference,  rather,  to  the 
destination  of  the  spirit;  for  the  fair  inference  is  that  the 
yielding  up  the  ghost,  or  the  dying,  and  the  being  "gathered 
unto  his  people,"  stood  in  some  close  relation  to  each  other, 
in  time.  He  was  "gathered  unto  his  people"  at  once,  upon 
his  death.  The  further  history,  however,  shows  that  Jacob's 
burial  was  an  entirely  distinct  event,  and  must  have  occurred, 
at  the  nearest,  some  three  or  four  months  later.  "  The 
Egyptians  mourned  for  him  threescore  and  ten  days."  At 
the  close  of  these  seventy  days  Joseph  asked  permission  of 
the  king  to  take  his  father  to  the  land  of  Canaan  to  bury  him. 
When  "  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,"  Joseph 
"  made  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven  days."  Estimating 
the  seventy  days  before  the  cavalcade  started  from  Egypt, 
the  seven  days  of  this  mourning,  and  the  time  consumed  by 
the  journey,  we  see  that  it  must  have  been  about  three  months, 
at  the  least,  between  the  time  when  Jacob  is  said  to  have  been 
"gathered  to  his  people"  and  the  date  of  his  burial  in  the 
"cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah."  Manifestly,  then,  the 
being  "  gathered  to  his  people  "  is  a  distinct  event  from  his 
burial.  Dr.  Jacobus  says  it  "is  constantly  distinguished  from 
departing  this  life,  and  being  buried."  It  can  have  reference, 
therefore,  only  to  the  destination  of  his  spirit  into  the  un- 
known Sheol,  as  the  burial  to  the  destination  of  the  body. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  lives  of  the  earlier  patriarchs,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  8,  9)  and  of  Isaac 
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(Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  they  died,  and  were  gathered  unto  their 
people,  and  afterward  their  sons  buried  them. 

One  remarkable  passage  sets  the  seal  to  this  argument. 
God  said  to  King  Josiah:  "Behold,  therefore,  I  will  gather 
thee  unto  thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathered  into  thy 
grave  in  peace."  These  passages  manifestly  teach  that  the 
being  gathered  unto  one's  fathers,  was  an  event  distinct  from 
both  death  and  burial,  and  between  the  two.  In  each  case 
men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gathering  unto  the  people. 
God  gathered  them  unto  their  people — "/  will  gather  thee 
unto  thy  fathers  " — and  afterward  men  buried  them.  When, 
therefore,  Jacob  said,  "  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people : 
bury  me  with  my  fathers"  (Gen.  xlix.  29) — thus  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing the  two — he  referred,  in  the  first  part,  to  the  des- 
tination of  his  spirit,  to  Sheol — "mourning,  Sheol-ward"  — 
and  in  the  last  part,  to  the  destination  of  his  body,  to  the 
"  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite."  The  passage,  Acts  xiii.  36, 
teaches  the  same  truth.  The  words  here  translated  "  was 
laid  unto  his  fathers,"  Dean  Alford  renders,  "was  gathered 
unto  his  fathers." 

Olshausen,  in  his  commentary,  in  loco,  says  that  the 
words  "  denote  his  reception  into  the  happy  portion  of 
Hades."  According  to  these  distinguished  scholars,  there- 
fore, the  passage  embraces  these  ideas :  David  "  fell  on 
sleep,"  or  died ;  he  "  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers,"  or  his 
spirit  departed  to  Sheol ;  his  body,  being  buried,  "  saw  cor- 
ruption." 

Another  line  of  argument  will  now  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
broad  and  clear  distinction  between  Sheol  and  the  grave. 
The  Hebrew  language  has  a  word — Qeber — which  is  defined 
by  Gesenius :  "  a  burial-place,  a  sepulchre,  grave."  No  other 
definition  is  given.  This  word  is  in.  frequent  use  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  constantly  translated  by  the  words  "  grave," 
"  sepulchre,"  and  "  burial-place,"  and  has  connected  with  it  the 
words  and  ideas  which  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  our  word 
Sheol.  The  following  are  a  few  among  many  passages :  "  A  • 
possession  of  a  burying-place  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  "  (Gen. 
1  13).  "  Lo,  I  die  :  in  my  grave  which  I  have  digged  for  me 
.  .  .  .  there  shalt  thou  bury  me"  (Gen.  1.  5).  "And  Jacob 
set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave ;    that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 
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grave  unto  this  day"  (Gen.  xxxv.  20,  cf.  1.  13).  In  the  use 
of  this  word  Qeber,  we  find  that  men  bury  their  dead  in 
Qeber;  the  bones  of  men  are  in  it,  it  may  be  opened  with  hu- 
man hands,  and  its  contents  removed.  Qeber  was  digged  by 
men  ;  Qeber  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  one  who  is 
buried  in  it,  and  various  other  facts.  If  now  we  search  the 
long  list  of  passages,  sixty-five  in  number,  in  which  Sheol 
occurs,  we  shall  find  no  case  of  construction  similar  to  the 
above.  Men  are  not  buried,  their  bones  are  not  found  in,  monu- 
ments are  not  erected  over  Sheol.  No  human  agency  was  con- 
cerned in  forming,  no  price  was  ever  paid  for,  no  ownership 
was  ever  had  in,  Sheol.  When  such  thoughts  were  present,  the 
Hebrew  used  his  term  Qeber,  but  Sheol,  never. 

In  Deut.  xxxii.  22,  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  we  find  "lowest 
Sheol" ;  in  Prov. ix.  18,  "depths of  Sheol"  and  in  Ezek.  xxxii. 
21,  "the  midst  of  Sheol!'  In  Job  xi.  18,  and  Ps.  cxxxix.  8, 
there  are  contrasts  between  Heaven  and  Sheol  as  of  the  sub- 
limest  height  with  the  profoundest  depth  which  are  clearly 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  the  amazing  height  of  heaven 
should  be  put  in  relation  to  the  depth  of  any  grave  that  was 
ever  digged.  All  these  considerations  make  it  manifest  that 
Sheol  was  not  the  grave. 

Similar  conclusion  is  reached,  if  we  review  the  New  Testa- 
ment use  of  the  corresponding  term,  Hades.  Not  to  cite  all 
the  ten  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  there  are  three  which  prove, 
to  an  absolute  certainty,  that  the  New  Testament  Hades  was 
as  distinct  from  the  grave,  as  we  have  seen  the  Old  Testament 
Sheol  to  be.  These  are  :  "  And  in  Hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
being  in  torments"  (Luke  xvi.  23).  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  Hades!'  "His  soul  was  not  left  in  Hades"  (Acts  ii. 
27,  31).  It  certainly  was  not  in  the  grave  that  Dives  "lifted 
up  his  eyes,"  neither  was  it  concerning  the  departure  of  Christ's 
"  soul "  to  the  grave,  that  David  wrote  in  the  Sixteenth  Psalm. 
The  teaching,  however,  is  that  Christ's  soul  did  go  to  Hades, 
but  did  not  remain  there.  But  the  place  of  departed  souls  is 
not  in  the  grave;  and  hence,  we  prove  that  Sheol  or  Hades 
was  not  the  grave. 

2.  Sheol  was  not  the  Hell  of  our  modern  conception. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
uniform  representation  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  that  when  the 
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righteous  died,  they  departed  into  SheoL  Citing,  again,  a  text 
before  used  in  proof  of  another  point :  "  I  will  go  unto  my  son, 
mourning,  Sheol-ward"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  35).  Jacob  believed  that 
Joseph  was  in  Sheol,  and  he  was  on  his  way  thither.  Similarly 
Job :  "  If  I  wait,  Sheol  is  mine  house"  (xvii.  13).  So  David  : 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol"  (Ps.  xvi.  10).  And 
Hezekiah,  speaking  of  his  own  declining  life,  and  with  evident 
outlook  to  his  future :  "  Sheol  cannot  praise  thee  "  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
18).*  These  passages  intimate  whither  four  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment worthies  believed  they  were  tending — to  Sheol.  And  it 
these,  then  we  must  believe  that  all  had  the  same  destination. 

The  question,  however,  will  arise  in  thoughtful  minds,  whether 
this  was  not  an  Oriental  fancy.  Does  inspiration  teach  that  the 
righteous  went,  at  death,  to  Sheol,  or  did  these  old  patriarchs, 
merely  think  so  ?  And  such  inquiry  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion and  answer.  It  is  the  question,  whether  the  entire  repre- 
sentation of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  respecting  the  After- 
World,  was  imagery ;  if  so,  we  are  pressed  with  the  inquiry, 
whence  they  drew  their  conceptions  ?  It  has  escaped  no  one's 
observation,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  is  more  ob- 
scurely taught  .throughout  the  Scriptures,  than  many  other  doc- 
trines. And,  hence,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  large  measure  of 
obscurity  should  hang  over  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
upon  this  point  Is  it  consistent,  however,  with  our  ideas  of 
inspiration,  to  suppose  that,  for  4,000  years,  God  should  have 
allowed  the  purest  Theists  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  enter- 
tain an  utterly  false  conception  of  the  After-World,  and  then 
should  have  transmitted  these  false  notions  down  the  ages,  in 
the  Book  to  which  all  are  looking  for  guidance  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  to  be  presumed  that  their  ideas  were  the  true  ones,  and 
that  "they  are  written  for  our  admonition  upon  whom  the 
ends  of  the  .world  are  come?"  (1  Cor.  x.  11). 

The  argument  under  the  preceding  topic,  upon  the  phrase 
"gathered  unto  his  people,"  stands  in  proof  of  the  point,  that 
the  destination  of  the  righteous  was  to  Sheol.  Add  to  this  the 
teaching  of  Christ  himself,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  and  the  teaching  respecting  Christ's  descensus  ad 
inferos,  and  the  question  is  placed  beyond  dispute.  The  rich 
man  was  in  torments,  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom.  The  rich 
man  and  Abraham  held  conversation   across  the  impassable 
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gulf,  by  which  they  were  separated  The  rich  man  was  in 
Hades.  Where  was  Abraham  ?  If  we  say  in  Heaven,  we  are 
confronted,  at  once,  with  such  passages  as  Job  xi.  8,  and  Amos 
ix.  2. 

And  the  problem  is,  for  the  rich  man  and  Abraham  to  hold 
communication  across  the  amazing  distance  which  the  Bible 
everywhere  represents  as  separating  Heaven  and  Hades.  All 
difficulties  disappear,  however,  if  we  maintain,  with  Olshausen, 
that  when  Abraham  was  "  gathered  unto  his  fathers,"  he  went, 
not  to  Heaven,  but  to  the  "  happy  portion  of  /fades"  separated 
by  a  "  great  gulf  fixed,"  from  the  Hades  of  the  wicked,  but  both 
of  which  are  included  in  the  greater  After-World. 

And  now  we  have  the  inspired  language  of  Peter,  quoting 
David,  respecting  Christ,  and  saying  that  His  soul  was  not  left 
in  Hades  (Acts  ii.  31).  There  can  be  no  meaning  to  this  lan- 
guage, unless  the  soul  of  Christ  went  to  Hades,  and  to  that  por- 
tion, or  apartment  of  Hades  which  He  Himself  called  Paradise, 
in  His  word  to  the  penitent  thief  (Luke  xxiii.  43),  and  which 
this  article  has  called  the  Paradise  of  Hades.  It  is  contended, 
therefore,  that  the  Old  Testament  representation  of  Sheol,  as 
distinct  from  the  Hell  of  our  modern  conception,  is  perfectly 
borne  out  by  the  New;  the  facts  being,  that  the  righteous 
went  to  Sheol,  and  that  Jesus  himself  went  thither,  after  His 
crucifixion.  This  last  idea  will  be  argued,  at  a  later  period,  in 
this  article. 

3.  No  part  of  Sheol  embraced  the  Heaven  of  our  modern 
conception  and  of  the  Bible. 

Says  David:  "The  Lord's  throne  is  in  Heaven"  (Ps.  xi.  4). 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne"  (Isa.  lxvi.  1). 

And,  at  the  dedication  of  his  temple,  Solomon :  "  Behold  the 
heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee  "  (1  Ki.  viil 
27).  By  these  .passages,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied,  the 
location  of  the  central  throne  of  the  Universe,  the  residence  of 
God,  is  definitely  fixed  in  the  locality  we  call  Heaven.  But 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Divine  record,  there  is  no 
intimation  that  God  is,  in  any  manner,  or  at  any  time,  so  mani- 
fested, in  Sheol,  as  He  is  upon  His  throne  in  Heaven.  This  fact 
could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  Sheol  era- 
braces  the  Heaven  of  the  Bible. 

Again,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying :  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave 
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my  soul  in  Sheol*9  and  "  his  soul  was  not  left  in  Sheol"  ;  but  if 
Sheol  had  included  Heaven,  then  Christ  could  not  have  felt  a 
desire  to  depart  from  it,  and  so  to  be  sepaiated  from  the  throne 
of  His  Heavenly  Father.  Besides,  the  forms  of  expression 
which  are  used  to  designate  the  departure  of  any  one,  either  to 
Sheol  or  Heaven,  are  such  as  absolutely  to  forbid  their  common 
location  in  space.  Whether  speaking  of  the  righteous  or  the 
wicked,  the  entrance  to  Sheol  is  represented  as  a  descent,  and 
that  to  Heaven  as  an  ascent.  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  pas- 
sages setting  forth  each  fact.  "  I  will  go  down  to  my  son." 
"  They  and  all  that  appertained  to  them  went  down  alive  into 
Sheol"  (Num.  xvi.  30,  33).  And,  on  the  other  hand  :  •  When 
the  Lord  would  take  up  Elijah  into  Heaven  by  a  whirlwind  " 
(2  Ki.  ii.  9).  "  If  I  ascend  up  into  Heaven,  thou  art  there  "  (Ps. 
exxxix.  8).  The  uniform  representation,  therefore,  is  that  the 
two  localities  are  in  diverse  regions,  nay  more,  poles  apart,  and 
antipodal  to  each  other,  "  high  as  Heaven,"  "  deeper  than  Sheol." 
Heaven  is  located  in  the  heights,  Sheol  in  the  depths  (Amos 
ix.  2).  When  the  sacred  writers  sought  for  the  widest  possible 
contrast,  they  found  it  in  the  Heaven  above,  and  in  the  Sheol 
beneath.  In  precise  accord  with  the  representation  here  made, 
is  the  language  of  Jesus,  respecting  His  demise,  and  the  later 
language  of  Luke,  respecting  His  final  ascension  (Mat.  xii.40), 
upon  which  Dr.  Schaff  remarks  (Lange's  Com.  in  loco)  :  "  There 
should  be  no  more  dispute  now,  as  to  Christ's  actual  descent 
into  Hades"  (Acts  i.  10,  11).  When  Jesus  was  crucified,  He 
"  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  " ;  forty  days  after- 
ward, "  He  ascended  up  on  high  "  (Eph.  iv.  9  and  8).  In  the 
former  case,  He  went  to  Hades,  in  the  latter,  to  Heaven. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  upon  the  topic  now  under  dis- 
cussion, we  need  but  cite  such  Scriptures  as  the  following :  "  In 
Sheol  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ?  "  (Ps.  vi.  5)  "  I  will  ransom 
them  from  the  power  of  Sheol O,  Sheol,  I  will  be  thy  de- 
struction "  (Hosea  xiii.  14).  If  Heaven  and  Sheol  were  the 
same,  then  would  David  be  confronted  with  the  whole  repre- 
sentation of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  language  seems  to  fail  the 
heavenly  inhabitants  to  express  their  praise  and  thanks  to  God 
for  the  benefits  of  redemption  ;  and  the  prophet  would  make 
God  declare  His  people  to  be  under  the  "  power"  of  an  enemy, 
which  enemy  He  had  purposed  to  destroy.    Rather,  in  no  part 
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of  Sheol  is  Heaven  embraced.  Sheol  was,  at  best,  a  "  prison " 
(i  Pet.  iii.  19),  in  which,  while  there  was  "comfort"  (Luke 
xvi.  25),  there  was  not  the  fullness  of  final  happiness,  and 
"  from  the  power  of  Sheol,"  the  dwellers  therein  might  well  de- 
sire a  "  ransom."  Compare  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Luke  with 
the  closing  chapters  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
and  it  must  soon  become  apparent  that  Lazarus  had  not  secured 
the  full  object  of  his  desires.  He  had,  indeed,  attained  to 
"  Abraham's  bosom,"  and  was  "  comforted  "  ;  but  how  different 
that  scene  from  the  home  of  "  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,"  in 
the  "  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,"  in  which  "  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple,"  in  which  "  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,"  "  and  they  shall  see  His 
face"  (Rev.  xxi.  22). 

4.  Sheol  included  the  whole  After-World  except  Heaven, 
embracing  four  distinct  conditions,  as  follows  : 

(1).  The  Paradise  of  Hades. 

(2).  The  Hades  of  the  Wicked. 

(3).  Abaddon ;  Abyss ;  Tartarus ;  "  the  Bottomless  " ;  Satan's 
prison. 

(4).  The  Lake  of  Fire ;  Perdition  ;  Gehenna. 

In  entering  upon  this  branch  of  our  discussion,  attention 
must  be  called  to  certain  facts,  clearly  revealed,  in  the  Script- 
ures, but  obscured  in  our  version  by  certain  infelicities  of  trans- 
lation. There  is  clear  revelation  of  sphere  above  sphere,  deep 
below  deep,  in  the  After- World.  The  first  intimation  of  this 
state  of  facts  we  have  already  discovered,  in  seeing  the  right- 
eous dead  all  departing  to  Sheol,  while  it  is  also  asserted: 
"  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  Sheol,  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God"  (Ps.  ix.  17). 

Twice,  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  the  qualifying  word 
"  lowest "  joined  to  Sheol  (Deut.  xxxii.  22  and  Ps.  lxxxvi.  13), 
and  once  the  same  word  is  joined  to  "  pit " ;  "  lowest  Sheol " — 
"  lowest  pit."  Such  words  are  not  used  carelessly,  or  meaning- 
lessly,  in  an  inspired  volume.  We  now  find  another  word  of 
some  awful  import,  which  dimly,  but  no  less  truly,  sets  forth 
some  lowest  deep,  and  which  is  the  same,  without  doubt,  as  the 
"lowest  Sheol";  this  is  the  word  "Abaddon."  It  appears  in 
our  A.  V.  but  once,  but  is  found  six  times  in  the  Hebrew. 
These  are  some  of  the  instances :  "  Sheol  is  naked  before  him, 
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and  Abaddon  hath  no  covering"  (Job  xxvi.  6);  "Sheol  and 
Abaddon  are  before  the  Lord  "  (Prov.  xv.  1 1).  Some  distinc- 
tion, therefore,  exists  between  Sheol  and  Abaddon ;  and  there 
is  conveyed  in  these  quotations  some  intimation,  however  ob- 
scurely, of  a  deep,  returnless  sphere,  from  which  there  was  no 
hope  or  conceived  possibility  of  escape,  but,  to  enter  there,  was 
to  inherit  "  destruction." 

Turning  now  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  word 
Abyss  (A.  V.,  "  deep,"  "  bottomless,"  "  bottomless  pit ").  To 
the  English  ear  it  is  a  word  of  profound  significance,  but  its 
Greek  derivation  adds  features  of  awful  impressiveness.  The 
Abyss  (Alpha  privative  and  0v$6;)  is  the  place  without  depth, 
fathomless ;  a  deep  so  deep,  that  peer  down  however  profoundly 
any  may,  there  is  no  bottom.  The  word  occurs  seven  times  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  exact  sense  would  be  conveyed  if,  in 
every  instance,  it  were  translated  "  the  abyss  "  or  "  the  bottom- 
less." It  was  into  this  that  the  "angels  that  sinned"  were 
cast,  for  St  Peter  records  that  "  God  spared  not  the  angels  that 
sinned,  but  having  thrust  them  down  to  Tartarus,  to  pits  of 
gloom,  delivered  them,  to  be  kept  for  judgment "  (2  Pet  ii.  4). 
The  Revelator  informs  us  that  some  of  these  are  permitted  to 
swarm  forth,  like  destroying  locusts,  from  these  "  pits  of  gloom/' 
to  perpetrate  their  hellish  designs,  with  a  "king  over  them 
....  whose  name,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is  Abaddon,  but  in 
the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon"  (Rev.  ix.  11). 
This  similarity  of  names,  if  it  does  not  prove,  goes  far  to  in- 
timate the  fact  that  the  Abaddon  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  Tartarus  of  the  New.  This  latter  was  to  the  lost  angels  a 
place  of  dread,  for  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  when 
Christ  cast  out  the  legion  of  devils,  "  they  besought  him,  that 
he  would  not  command  them  to  go  out  into  the  Abyss  "  (Luke 
viii.  31).  Alford  says,  "i.e.,  of  hell";  we  should  rather  say, 
this  Tartarus,  from  which  they  are  temporarily  escaped,  by  per- 
mission of  Him  who  thrust  them  down  there.  This,  too,  is 
Satan's  prison  during  the  thousand  years  in  which  he  shall 
be  bound.  An  angel  shall  bind  him  and  "  cast  him  into  the 
Abyss"  (Rev,  xx.  3).  This  entire  description,  the  fearfully 
expressive  words  which  are  employed — "  pits  of  gloom,"  "  ever- 
lasting chains,"  "darkness" — indicate  that  we  have,  at  least, 
reached  a  far  more  terrible  fate  than  that  which  has  befallen 
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those  wicked  men,  who  have  found  their  first  dwelling-place, 
after  death,  in  the  Hades  of  the  wicked.  Three  conditions  of 
being,  the  After- World  has  now  disclosed ;  nor  have  we  fair  to 
seek  to  find  the  fourth. 

The  Revelator  tells  of  a  "  beast  that  ....  shall  ascend  out 
of  the  bottomless  " — this  Abyss,  which  has  been  already  located 
— "and  go  into  perdition"  (Rev.  xvii.  8).  Evidently  some- 
thing else  is  meant  than  that  he  shall  return  to  the  Abyss. 
"  Perdition  w  differs  from  "  the  bottomless"  The  closing  his- 
tory of  the  beast  has  this  record — the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet — "  both  were  cast  alive  into  the  (Greek)  lake  of  fire, 
burning  with  brimstone"  (Rev.  xix.  20).  That  is  evidently, 
then,  the  other  sphere  than  the  "  bottomless,"  that  is,  "  perdi- 
tion." Here  is,  then,  a  lower  deep  than  the  Abyss.  Hither, 
also,  goes  Satan,  at  the  last  We  have  seen  him  bound  in  the 
Abyss  during  the  thousand  years,  "and  when  the  thousand 
years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his  prison  "  (Rev. 
xx.  7).  Afterward,  this  Satan,  "the  devil  that  deceived  them, 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet  are,"  before  him  (Rev.  xx.  10).  Finally, 
"  death  and  Hades  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them," 
"  and  death  and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This 
is  the  second  death,  the  lake  of  fire  (so,  S.  and  A.  MSS.,  and 
Alford).  And  wThosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book 
of  life,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  *  (Rev.  xx.  13-15).  There 
remains  to  be  considered  one  more  word,  used  twelve  times,  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  our  Saviour,  and  only  once  else,  by 
James  (Hi.  6),  and  descriptive  of  the  lake  of  fire — the  word 
Gehenna.  In  every  instance  it  is  translated,  in  our  A.  V., 
"  hell."  Thus,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  when  Jesus  says 
that  the  fool  "  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire  "  (Matt.  v.  22), 
H  is  literal  word  is,  "  in  danger  of  the  Gehenna  of  the  fire.* 
And  when  He  speaks  of  certain,  as  cast  into  hell  (v.  29)  the 
literal  word  is,  again,  "cast  iuto  Gehenna."  Thrice  we  find 
"  the  Gehenna  of  the  fire,"  and  in  all  the  other  places  simply 
Gehenna 

We  identify  this  locality  with  "  the  lake  of  fire "  from  ex- 
pressions like  these :  three  times,  in  the  ninth  of  Mark  (vs.  43- 
48),  Jesus  speaks  of  those  who  "  go  into  the  Gehenna,*'  and 
immediately  He  adds,  in  each  instance,  "  into  the  fire  that  never 
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shall  be  quenched  :  where  their  worm  dicth  not  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched."  Exactly  similar,  in  intent,  are  the  expressions, 
"  the  furnace  of  fire "  (Matt.  xiii.  42-50),  and  "  the  fire,  the 
eternal,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  "  (Matt.  xxv.  41). 

Thus,  we  identify  Gehenna,  perdition,  the  lake  of  fire,  as  one 
and  the  same  place,  the  lowest  deep  of  all  in  the  After- World ; 
above  which  we  have  found  the  Abyss,  or  the  bottomless,  the 
Abaddon  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Tartarus  of  the  New ;  and 
then,  above,  the  Hades,  into  which  shall  be  turned  "  the  wicked  " 
and  "  all  the  nations  that  forget  God  " ;  and,  higher  than  all, 
the  Hades  of  the  righteous — one  world,  yet  more  than  one, 
sphere  above  sphere,  abyss  below  abyss,  and  impassable  chasms 
between. 

How  profoundly  impressive,  in  the  light  of  this  exegesis,  be- 
come the  words  of  the  blind  Milton : 

"  Which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly,  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide." 


We  thus  see  the  whole  After-World,  except  Heaven,  embrac- 
ing four  distinct  conditions  of  being  included  in  Sheol. 

Among  the  questions  propounded  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  article  are  these:  What  changes  have  transpired  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  dead  in  the  past  ?  and  on  what  occasion  ? 
and  why  ?  To  the  answering  of  these  questions  our  attention 
will  now  be  directed. 

In  St.  Paul's  Ephesian  letter  we  find  this  language :  "  Where- 
fore he  saith,  when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity 
captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  Now  that  he  ascended,  what 
is  it,  but  that  he  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth  ?  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended 
up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things  "  (Eph. 
iv.  8-10).  That  this  language  refers  to  Christ  there  cannot  be 
the  least  question.  Of  Him  it  is  asserted  that  He  first  "  de- 
scended into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,"  and  then,  that  He 
"  ascended  up  on  high."  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative,  that  the  descension  and  the  ascension  were 
near  together  in  time.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  "  he  led  capv- 
tivity  captive  "  "  when  he  ascended  up  on  high."     It  is  equally 
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manifest  that  this  captivity  did  not  accompany  Him  when  He 
M  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth ."  The  inevitable 
and  only  conclusion,  then,  follows,  that  He  found  them  there. 
Of  whom  could  this  captivity  consist  ?  He  led  this  u  captivity 
captive  "  when  He  "  ascended  up  for  above  all  heavens."  The 
terminus  ad  quern  of  the  ascent  was,  unquestionably,  Heaven, 
Thither  He  led  His  followers,  this  "captivity."  Jesus  came  to 
the  earth  and  went  through  all,  only  to  convey  the  righteous 
dead  to  Heaven.  Evidently,  then,  this  captivity  consisted  of 
the  righteous  dead  whom  He  found  M  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,"  in  the  Paradise  of  Hades,  whither  His  soul  went,  but 
where  it  u  was  not  left." 

This  conviction  is  strengthened  when  we  consider  the  phrase 
u  led  captivity  captive."     What  does  it  mean  ? 

No  one  would  think  of  resorting  to  a  dictionary  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  ;  but  we  do  go  there  for  the  meaning  of 
words.  Referring  to  Webster,  under  the  word  u  captivity  w  we 
find :  "  To  •  lead  captivity  captive'  in  Scripture,  is  to  subdue 
those  who  have  held  others  in  slavery  or  captivity  "  (italics  his). 
That  is  to  say,  judging  from  the  meaning  of  the  words,  befoie 
Christ  could  lead  up  on  high  a  captivity,  He  must  first  subdue 
those  who  held  them  in  captivity,  or  the  powers  of  Hades.  The 
u  captivity  "  led  a  captive w  are  thus  twice  captives ;  fiist,  by 
enemies,  and  then  by  re-capture  of  friends. 

This  view  receives  the  support  of  Scripture,  in  the  only  pas- 
sage in  which  the  connection  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  meaning. 
In  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  we  read:  "Arise,  Barak, 
and  lead  thy  captivity  captive,  thou  son  of  Abinoam  n  (Judges 
v.  1 2).  The  circumstances  were  these :  the  children  of  Israel 
had  done  wickedly,  and  "  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,"  u  the  captain  of  whose  host  was  Sisera.*" 
"And  twenty  yeais  he  mightily  oppressed  the  children  of 
Israel "  (Judges  iv.  2,  3).  What  more  natural  than  that,  in  this 
long  period,  many  captives  should  have  been  taken  from  among 
the  children  of  Israel?  Deliverance  at  length  came  through 
Deborah  and  Barak.  Of  the  issue  of  the  battle  between  Svsera 
and  Barak,  we  have  the  following  statement :  •  The  Lord  dis- 
comfited Sisera.  And  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  edge 
of  the  sword ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  left  w  (Judges  hr.  15, 16). 
Evidently,  therefore,  Barak  did  not  take  any  prisoners  from  his 
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enemies.  When,  therefore,  we  hear  the  word,  "  Arise,  Barak 
and  lead  thy  captivity  captive,"  what  else  can  be  meant  than 
that,  having  subdued  those  who  have  held  them  in  captivity,  he 
is  now  to  recapture  the  children  of  his  own  people,  hence  called 
"  thy  captivity,"  and  set  them  free  ? 

This  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Ephesians,  corresponds 
to  all  that  we  have  seen  before.  We  have  beheld,  through  the 
Old  Testament  times,  all,  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  marching 
Sheol-ward.  The  former  have  gone  to  an  apartment  which  was 
especially  their  own.  In  this  Hades  of  the  righteous  there  has 
been  "  comfort,",  but  not  the  full  fruition  of  hope.  They  were 
"captives" ;  they  were,  in  a  sense,  in  " prison."  Christ,  at  His 
death,  descended  to  the  Hades  of  the  righteous,  to  which 
Himself  gave  name,  in  the  promise  to  the  dying  thief,  "  To- 
day shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise  "  (Luke  xxiii.  43).  When 
He  afterward  M  ascended  up  on  high,"  He  took  with  Him  all 
this  captive  multitude  which  had  lingered  in  Hades  during  the 
4,000  years  of  the  Old  Dispensation ;  as  it  were,  He  transferred 
bodily  the  Hades  of  the  righteous  to  Heaven,  so  that  since 
the  ascension  no  more  of  the  righteous  have  gone  to  Hades, 
but  have  gone  directly  to  Heaven  upon  their  decease.  This  is 
the  change  to  which  reference  is  made  on  the  first  page  of  this 
article,  and  this,  the  occasion  of  it ;  the  change,  viz,  which  took 
all  the  Old  Testament  saints  out  of  Hades  into  Heaven  upon 
the  ascension  of  Christ  Was  it  not  this  to  which  the  apostle 
referred,  when,  at  the  end  of  his  long  catalogue  of  the  heroes  of 
faith,  he  says,  "  the  world  was  not  worthy  "  of  them,  and  adds : 
"  And  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith, 
received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided  some  better 
thing  for  us,  that  they,  without  us,  should  not  be  made  perfect " 
(Heb.  xi.  39, 40).  The  world  was  not  worthy,  their  "  mansions  " 
were  not  prepared,  Hades  was  their  temporary  waiting-place. 

See  now,  how,  in  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  certain  diffi- 
culties disappear.  Under  the  Old  Dispensation  we  have  seen 
all  the  saints  going,  like  Jacob,  Sheol-ward.  But  under  the 
New,  we  encounter  a  new  class  of  texts  which  seem  to  contra- 
dict the  idea  that  the  righteous  should  ever  have  a  place  else- 
where than  in  Heaven.  We  have  Christ,  saying  to  His  disci- 
ples, "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  " — a  plain  intimation  that 
at  the  time  at  which  He  spoke,  the  place  was  not  yet  prepared ; 
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and. He  adds :  "  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye 
may  be  also"  (John  xiv.  2,  3).  And  ever  since  that  time,  this 
hope  has  animated  the  breast  of  the  dying  saint,  viz,  that  he  was 
henceforth  to  be  with  Christ  But  Christ  is  in  Heaven  (Acts  Hi. 
2 1).  Hence,  when  Jesus,  in  His  last  prayer,  says,  "  Father,  I  will 
that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I 
am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory,"  He  made  manifest  reference 
to  their  being  with  Him  in  the  Heaven,  where  He  now  resides 
To  this  representation,  agrees  that  also  of  the  apostle,  "  to  be 
absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor. 
v.  8).  And  again :  "  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better"  (Phil.  i.  23).  Admit  the  explana- 
tion of  this  passage  which  has  been  made,  and  there  is  perfect 
agreement  between  these  two  classes  of  texts.  We  see,  indeed, 
a  vast  throng  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  marching  Sheol- 
ward,  and  there  they  wait  in  "  comfort,"  yet  desiring  more.  At 
length  the  Lord  of  death  and  Hades  comes  thither  also.  It  is 
not  possible  for  Him  to  be  holden  by  death.  And  He  has 
come  to  set  all  these  captives  free.  With  Him  they  cross  the 
barriers  of  Hades,  with  Him  they  go  to  Heaven ;  to  Him  in 
Heaven  all  the  New  Testament  saints  have  been  gathering, 
and  shall  continue  to  gather,  until  such  time  as  He  comes  de- 
scending "  from  Heaven  with  a  shout,"  to  call  to  resurrection 
the  bodies  of  those  who  "  sleep  in  Jesus."  So,  too,  the  dying 
thief  departed  for  Paradise  to  meet  Jesus.  But  we  are  distinctly 
taught,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  that  the  destination 
of  Christ's  spirit  was  that  day  to  Hades.  Hence,  they  met  in 
the  Paradise  of  Hades.  But  Paul  was  caught  up  to  the  third 
Heaven  "  into  Paradise  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  4).  The  Revelator  speaks 
of  the  "  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  Paradise  of  God  "  (Rev.  ii.  7). 
That  is  to  say,  after  the  transference  of  the  saints,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  their  new  abode  took  the  name  of  the  former, 
and  was  still  called  Paradise. 

Two  other,  confessedly  difficult,  passages  receive  light  from 
the  preceding  explanations.  These  are:  "  For  Christ  also  hath 
once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  flesh,  but  quickened  in 
spirit,  in  which  also,  having  gone,  he  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prisop,  which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long- 
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suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah"  (i  Pet.  iii.  18- 
20,  with  slight  change  from  A.  V.,  to  conform  more  exactly  to 
Greek)  ;  and,  "  For  this  cause  was  the  Gospel  preached  also  to 
them  that  are  dead  "  (iv.  6).  The  first  passage  declares  that 
Christ,  "  having  gone  " — evidently  to  the  "  prison  " — preached 
to  the  spirits  in  "  prison."  The  evangelical  interpretation  is 
about  this :  Christ  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  which  are 
now  in  prison,  by  Noah  and  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Is  not  such 
a  view  forced  and  unnatural,  and  evidently  intended  to  avoid  a 
difficulty  ?  In  the  light  of  the  passage  from  Ephesians  let  us 
now  interpret  this.  Christ  died  upon  the  cross ;  while  His  body 
lay  in  the  tomb,  He  went,  in  spirit,  to  the  Paradise  of  Hades  ; 
in  contrast  to  that  for  which  they  waited  and  longed,  this, 
though  a  place  of  u  comfort/'  was  not  all  that  they  desired  ; 
they  are  fitly,  therefore,  described  as  "  spirits  in  prison  "  ;  to  these 
Christ  makes  proclamation — of  what  ?  That  the  work  of  atone- 
ment, on  which  their  full  and  final  salvation  depended,  was  now 
complete ;  His  blood,  on  which  their  hopes  rested,  was  now 
shed  ;  the  day  of  their  deliverance  from  Hades  had  now  arrived  ; 
He  had  come  to  lead  "  captivity  captive,"  and  to  set  them  free. 
"I  will  ransom  them" — such  was  His  triumphant  language — 
"  from  the  power  of  Sheol O,  Sheol,  I  will  be  thy  de- 
struction" (Hosea  xiii.  14).  So,  Christ  did  preach  the  Gospel 
to  those  in  the  prison  of  Hades,  not  as  offering  a  new  hope  to 
any,  but  as  the  full  fruition  of  the  hope  in  which  they  had  died. 
To  this  interpretation  Fronmiiller  objects  (Excursus  on  the 
descensus  ad  inferos,  Com.  on  1st  Pet.  in  loco),  that  nrjfyvcsauv 
"  uniformly  signifies  to  preach  the  Gospel."  But  that  it  does 
not  always  have  this  signification  is  manifest  from  two  or  three 
passages,  which  will  be  merely  cited  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment, and  with  the  simple  italicizing  of  our  word.  Thus: 
"  Moses,  of  old  time,  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach 
him  "  (Acts  xv.  21)  ;  "And  I  saw  a  strong  angel,  proclaiming 
with  a  loud  voice,  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book  ?  "  (Rev. 
v.  2).  It  is  evident,  that  in  these  instances,  xrjpvcraeiv  has  other 
signification  than  to  "  preach  the  Gospel."  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  sixty-one  times  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  about  one  time  in  six 
it  means  to  publish  or  to  proclaim  something;  and  with  such 
a  state  of  facts,  no  one  can  unquestioningly  hold  that  our  word 
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must  mean  to  "  preach  the  Gospel,"  although  it  may  usually 
signify  that. 

If,  now,  we  suppose  that  the  passage,  "  for  this  cause  was 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  that  are  dead*(ist  Pet.  iv.  6),  *e 
fers  to  the  same  facts  set  forth  in  the  passage  just  under  discus- 
sion, we  find  that  the  one  explains  the  other ;  in  reference  to 
which  fact  we  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Fronmiiller,  although  we 
arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  word  here  employed 
is  vrfyyeXitxBr/,  used  impersonally,  and  translated  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  M  the  Gospel  was  preached."  Was  this  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  then,  the  offering  of  a  new  hope,  as  Fronmiiller 
maintains?  We  hold  far  otherwise.  The  very  first  definition 
of  this  word,  both  in  the  Classical  and  in  Dr.  Robinson's  New 
Testament  Lexicon,  is  "to  bring  good  news";  "to  announce 
glad  tidings."  In  his  citation  of  this  very  passage,  Dr.  Robin- 
son gives  as  the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  the  Pass,  aor.,  "  to  be 
announced  as  glad  tidings ;  to  be  preached."  The  exact  sense, 
then,  of  the  passage  would  be  given  if  we  read,  "  Glad  tidings 
were  announced  to  the  dead."  And  this  is  precisely  that  for 
which  we  contend.  Those  were  glad  tidings  when  Jesus  came 
to  them  in  the  realms  of  Hades,  and  proclaimed  or  preached : 
"  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  Sheol."  We  thus  suf- 
fer these  passages  to  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean.  When 
Christ  is  said  to  go  and  preach  to  spirits  in  prison,  we  suffer 
Him,  and  not  Noah,  to  preach ;  and  He  preaches  literally  to 
spirits,  in  the  time  then  present,  and  not  to  living  men  in  some 
long  past  time ;  He  preaches  to  those  in  prison,  dead  according 
to  the  flesh,  but  spiritually  living,  in  the  Paradise  of  Hades ; 
He  proclaims  to  these  the  glad  tidings  that  the  hour  of  their 
deliverance  has  struck. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  interpretation  removes  all  difficul- 
ties from  these  confessedly  difficult  passages,  nor  has  any  one 
that  was  ever  presented.  In  reference  to  the  apparent  limita- 
tion of  Christ's  preaching  to  the  Antediluvians,  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  this  was  introduced — perhaps  as  an  after- 
thought— in  the  interest  of  the  comparison,  between  the  saving 
of  Noah,  by  the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  the  saving  of  the  be- 
liever, by  baptism. 

It  remains,  now,  only  to  summarize  some  of  the  incidental 
lessons  upon  the  future  state,  which  the  discussion  suggests. 
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( i ).   The  Unconscious  State  of  the  Dead. 

The  Bible  clearly  reveals  that  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  is 
an  error.  When  Jacob  says,  "  I  will  go  down  to  my  son, 
mourning,  Sheol-ward,"  what  possible  thought  could  be  in  his 
mind  but  that  he,  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  was  going  to  his 
son,  in  a  state  of  consciousness  ?  Evidently,  in  the  old  man's 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  found  some  poor  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  he  should  again  find  him,  in  Sheol.  But  to  find 
him,  in  unconsciousness,  would  be  no  better  than  for  a  corpse 
to  find  a  corpse.  So  David  :  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  23).  If  death  were  extinction, 
or  if  it  were  even  unconsciousness,  these  expressions  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity.  Look  again  at  this  passage  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (xiv.  9-10),  with  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  the  King  of  Babylon  into  the  After-World :  "  Sheol  from 
beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee,  at  thy  coming :  it 
stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ; 
it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones,  all  the  kings  of  the  na- 
tions. All  they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou  also 
become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  "  It  can- 
not possibly  be  questioned  that  they  were  all  conscious  of  what 
was  passing,  and  of  the  entrance  into  the  domain  of  the  dead, 
of  one  who  had  "  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness."  Add  to 
all,  that  which  God  says  :  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living"  (Matt.  xxii.  32). 

(2).   The  Annihilation  of  the  Wicked. 

No  such  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Word.  Death  is 
often  called  in  the  Scripture,  "  sleep " ;  but  we  have  just 
seen  that  the  sleep  of  death  does  not  result  even  in  un- 
consciousness, much  less  in  extinction  of  being.  No  more 
have  we  reason  to  suppose  the  "second  death"  will  result 
in  annihilation.  The  argument  which  some  would  frame 
from  the  words  "everlasting  punishment,"  as  if  this  were 
a  "  cutting  off,"  and  a  cutting  off  equal  to  annihilation,  cannot 
be  sustained  by  scholarly  criticism.  This  word  punishment  is 
from  a  word  which,  when  applied  to  branches  of  a  tree  (6iv6pa) 
means  to  "  curtail,  dock,  prune  "  ;  "but  usually"  (Liddcll  and 
Scott),  when  applied  to  men,  "  like  Latin,  castigare,  to  keep 
within  bounds,  hold  in  check,  bridle,"  "  then  to  chastize,  correct, 
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punish."  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  seek  to  find  another  word 
which  shall  more  strictly  render  the  Greek,  than  the  word  in 
our  A.  V.,  "  punishment"    And  punishment  is  not  annihilation. 

Note,  here,  that  text  of  the  Revelator:  "and  death  and 
Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  "  (Rev.  xx.  14).  The  cast- 
ing of  Hades  into  the  lake  of  fire  can  have  no  meaning,  unless 
it  be  the  casting  therein  of  the  dwellers  in  Hades.  The  casting 
of  the  locality  into  Gehenna,  after  its  inhabitants  were  all  an- 
nihilated, would  be  mere  child's  play.  There  is  no  annihilation 
of  the  wicked. 

(3).  A  Second  Probation. 

Again,  there  is  none.  The  Scripture  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine is  based,  is  that  in  1st  Peter,  wherein  Christ  is  said  to 
have  "  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  But  we  have  seen 
that  this  has  reference  merely  to  Christ's  descent  to  the  Para- 
dise of  Hades,  to  declare  that  the  work  of  Atonement  was 
complete,  and  the  "captivity"  might  now  be  set  free.  It  has 
no  reference  to  the  preaching  of  the  good  news  of  salvation  to 
those  who,  in  this  life,  have  rejected  the  offer  of  a  crucified 
Saviour.  The  Bible  represents  the  Hades  of  the  wicked,  as 
merely  the  vestibule  of  Gehenna,  and  it  teaches  that  in  Hades 
there  is  no  repentance,  no  Second  Probation. 

(4).   The  Endlessness  of  Punishment. 

This,  the  Word,  unhesitatingly  and  everywhere  declares. 
Satan,  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  with  death  ("  the  last 
enemy  "),  and  Hades  are  finally  cast  into  Gehenna,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  and  emphatic  testimony  of  our  Lord 
himself,  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  " 
In  the  terse  and  emphatic  language  of  our  Confession,  which 
is  an  exact  transcript  of  that  of  Scripture,  the  wicked  "  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction,  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power  "  (2  Thes.  i.  9). 

Jno.  F.  Kendall. 


VI. 

REPUBLICAN   GOVERNMENTS   AND   THE 

MORALITIES   OF   LIFE. 

A    REPLY   TO    SUNDRY   TORY   AND    REPUBLICAN    WRITERS. 

IN  the  December  number  of  The  International  Review 
for  1878,  appeared  an  article  entitled  "  Pending  Ordeals 
of  Democracy,"  written  in  very  vigorous  and  trenchant  lan- 
guage and  style  by  Hon.  George  W.  Julian,  formerly  a  dis- 
tinguished Whig  member  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  and  still 
widely  and  honorably  known  and  respected  as  a  gentleman 
of  culture,  of  learned  tastes,  and  leisure,  and  a  statesman  of 
unquestioned  patriotism  and  conscientious  convictions.  By 
forcibly  and  skilfully  summarizing  the  prominent,  existing 
evils  in  this  country,  such  as  the  ever-growing  contest  be- 
tween labor  and  capital ;  official  peculation  by  means  of  com- 
binations or  "rings"  among  those  holding  political  offices 
involving  the  expenditure  of  moneys  ;  embezzlements  of  funds 
by  officers  in  trust,  banking,  insurance,  and  other  com- 
panies ;  aggregation  of  landed  and  moneyed  capital  by  rail- 
road corporations — evils  incident  to  every  community,  under 
every  phase  of  civilization,  in  every  advanced  stage  of  society, 
and  under  every  form  of  government  where  men  are  free  to 
act,  to  invest  their  labor  or  capital,  or  are  stimulated  by  great 
opportunities  for  personal  aggrandizement  or  personal  ad- 
vancement— this  writer  has  adroitly  yet  unfairly  associated 
these  various  evils  and  immoral  practices  with  our  Republican 
form  of  government,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  they 
are  the  natural  and  legitimate  outcome  and  products  of  that 
form  of  government.  Post  hoc  propter  hoe.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Julian  stand  alone,  even  among  Republican  writers, 
in  this  forcible,  but  specious,  treatment  of  common  and 
current  evils.     Even  the  high-minded,  patriotic,  and  excep- 
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tionally  great  statesmen  who  wrote  the  "  Federalist,"  while 
defending  the  then  new  Constitution  from  unjust  assaults, 
and  buttressing  the  proposed  novel  form  of  Republican  gov- 
ernment, by  unanswerable  argument  and  logic,  conjured  up 
in  advance,  and  grouped  together  eloquently,  many  evils  likely 
to  arise,  and  then  gave  themselves  the  intellectual  pleasure 
of  showing  how  they  could  be  met ;  and  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  logic  and  sarcasm,  found  in  that  admirable  series 
of  papers,  were  levelled  at  purely  supposititious  evils  and 
purely  imaginary  objections  to  our  constitutional  Republican 
system,  liable  to  sprout  out  from  that  fruitful  trunk,  the  cor- 
rupt nature  of  man. 

Of  course  other  writers,  of  less  ability  and  originality,  have 
followed  them  in  an  almost  unbroken  succession,  who  have 
gathered  into  our  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  garners  of 
thought,  the  ever-springing  crop  of  peccadilloes,  social  of- 
fences against  the  moral  code,  and  crimes  against  the  peace 
and  order  of  society,  and  have  thoughtlessly  associated  this 
baneful  harvest  of  weeds  with  the  legitimate  growth  of  good 
government.  Others  there  are  in  every  period  of  time,  un- 
der every  condition  of  social  advancement,  and  beneath  every 
form  of  government,  of  atrabilious  temperaments  and  physic- 
ally predisposed  to  take  despondent  and  discouraging  views, 
who,  looking  around  them  and  finding — as  men  can  always 
find  —  many  unlovely  qualities,  traits,  and  characteristics, 
both  in  individuals  and  communities,  aggravated  it  may  be  at 
times  by  exceptional  evils  or  concurring  circumstances,  con- 
jure up  with  almost  Dantean  imaginations  political  Infernos 
more  dramatic,  ghastly,  and  agonizing  than  that  of  the  Flor- 
entine poet.  Still  others  there  are  who  seem  to  have  been 
born  in  "the  cold  shades  of  opposition,"  natural  pessimists, 
who  follow  around  every  successive  administration — as  the 
man  followed  around  Van  Amburg  to  every  exhibition  when 
he  entered  the  lions'  cage — sure  that  at  the  next  turn,  it  must 
disappear  behind  the  ravenous  jaws  of  lion -like  environ- 
ments, although  it  had  by  good  fortune  escaped  hitherto. 
To  such  men  the  country  is  always  just  on  the  eve  of  ruin, 
sometimes  by  mal-administration,  sometimes  by  bad  crops; 
now  by  an  expansion,  then  by  a  contraction ;  at  one  time  by 
a  convulsive  disturbance,  at  another  by  the  delusive  and  fatal 
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serenity  of  peace.  To  such  minds  we  are  always  in  a  pure 
decline ;  the  times  are  always  "  out  of  joint "  ;  our  public  men 
degenerated  from  our  early  statesmen,  and  all  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue  in  a  sad  eclipse.  And  all  these  dismal  forebodings 
and  forecasts  are  followed  by  the  ready  and  ominous  shake 
of  the  head,  with  the  significant  doubt  whether  after  all  Re- 
publican governments  are  the  right  kinds,  and  whether  we 
should  not  be  better  off  under  a  monarchical  one.  Of  course 
a  cat  two  feet  away  looks  larger  than  a  tiger  two  miles  off — 
and  at  these  relative  distances  the  purr  of  the  former  seems 
as  formidable  as  the  growl  of  the  latter. 

At  the  top  of  one  of  the  columns  among  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  there  is  sculptured  in  the  spring 
stone  of  the  arch  the  figure  of  an  aged  monk.  As  his  shoul- 
ders had  to  support  the  roof,  they  are  bent,  and  his  head  is 
bowed  down,  while  his  stony  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  pave- 
ment below.  The  roof  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  with 
it  the  weight  on  the  shoulders ;  still  the  shoulders  are  bent 
forward,  the  head  is  bowed  down,  and  the  eyes  stare  down- 
wards as  if  crushed  out  by  the  superincumbent  weight.  So 
is  it  with  the  gloomy-minded  detractor  of  Republicanism. 
Standing  amid  the  ruins  of  monarchical  systems,  he  stoops 
beneath  the  imaginary  weight  of  Republican  errors  and  im- 
moralities, his  shoulders  have  grown  into  a  dismally  crushed 
bend,  and  his  stony  eyes  are  fixed  in  moveless  horror  upon  a 
fancied  wreck  and  ruin  below  him. 

These  stony  figures,  however,  can  become  animate  and 
open  their  horror-stricken  lips,  when  any  suggestions  are 
made  imputing  any  human  imperfections  to  monarchical  insti- 
tutions. Then  they  become  like  the  Irish  emigrant  who, 
freshly  arrived  upon  our  shores,  and  strolling  out  with  his 
fellow-emigrant  one  evening  near  a  pond,  heard  with  horror 
the  sound,  all  new  to  him,  of  a  chorus  of  bullfrogs.  Over- 
come with  terror,  he  clutched  his  shillalah  and  cautiously  ex- 
plored the  margin  of  the  pond  from  which  the  sounds  came. 
Seeing  no  enemy  in  sight,  and  amazed  at  a  sound  which  he  had 
never  heard  at  home,  he  jumped  at  once  to  the  side  of  his 
friend  and  to  a  conclusion,  exclaiming:  "  And  sure,  Jamie,  in 
my  opinion  it's  nothing  but  a  noise  I  " 

This  satisfactory  solution  is  perfectly  convincing  in  both 
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cases,  especially  to  the  monarchical  detractor  of  Republican 
institutions,  as  he  listens  to  the  sounds  of  industry,  of  benev- 
olent action  and  assured  prosperity  from  our  shores.  In  his 
opinion  it  is  nothing  but  a  noise. 

As  might  be  very  materially  expected,  however,  the  most 
determined,  persistent,  and  able  arraignment  of  Republican 
governments  on  these,  partial,  unfair,  and  unjust  indictments 
have  been  made  by  the  conservative  and  imperial  writers  of 
Germany  and  France,  and  by  the  Tory  journalists  and  maga- 
zine writers  of  Great  Britain.  And  among  the  latter  every 
one  will  readily  recall,  especially  the  truly  able,  but  unscru- 
pulous writers  for  Blackwood's  Magazine  from  the  first  num- 
ber, issued  April  i,  1817,  down  through  every  succeeding 
one,  almost  without  a  single  exception,  to  the  very  latest. 
With  an  intellectual  ability  which  its  friends  and  enemies  must 
alike  admire,  but  with  a  malignancy,  bitterness,  and  vindic- 
tiveness  which  both  also  must  alike  deplore,  the  Blackwood 
writers  have  with  a  species  of  rabies,  a  partisan  fury  and  pol- 
ished violence  sought  with  especial  animosity  and  persistent 
iteration  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  British  subjects 
two  propositions :  First,  that  the  French  Revolution  with 
all  its  ghastly  terrors  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  at- 
tempt of  man  to  govern  himself;  and  secondly,  that  all 
the  moral  evils  under  the  sun  came,  not  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  planted  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
but  from  that  more  baleful  and  deadly  upas,  planted  at  Phila- 
delphia July  4,  1776,  and  ever  since  carefully  and  abundantly 
watered  and  cultivated  by  the  Devil.  So  thoroughly  has  this 
effort  been  followed  up  and  industriously  pursued,  and  so 
universally  have  the  Blackwood  writers  been  vaccinated  with 
this  virus,  that  the  contagious  poison  distills  from  the  pens 
even  of  that  gentle  soul,  "  the  Ettrick  shepherd,"  from  the 
generous  and  pure-minded  Sir  Walter,  from  his  scholarly  and 
kind-hearted  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  from  De  Quincey,  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  the  tender-hearted  John  Wilson,  and  the  ac- 
complished William  E.  Aytoun.  Widely  as  these  writers 
have  differed  from  each  other  and  from  other  writers  in  the 
same  magazine,  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  history, 
finance,  political  economies,  and  the  philosophy  of  life,  in  one 
thing  they  have  all  agreed — that  governments  of  the  people 
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by  the  people  were  unmixed  terrors.  And  in  instilling  this 
idea  into  their  countrymen  they  have  marvellously  succeeded. 
The  continued  dripping  has  worn  away  the  rock  of  truth. 
The  busy  shuttle,  incessantly  plying,  has  woven  a  yellow 
thread  of  prejudice  through  all  the  intellectual  and  literary 
tissues  of  thought  and  feeling  of  England  and  her  depend- 
encies. 

With  chronic  grumblers,  found  in  every  community,  under 
every  style  of  government,  and  in  every  age,  we  have  no 
words  of  controversy,  but  only  thoughts  and  feelings  of  deep 
compassion  and  pity — compassion  for  their  myopian  blindness 
and  consequent  moral  discomfort ;  but  we  have  some  words 
of  expostulation  and  of  emphatic  protest — of  argument,  de- 
rived from  history,  reason,  and  human  nature,  with  those  who, 
abusing  their  fair,  often  great  powers  of  logic  or  rhetoric,  by 
culling  from  history  a  few  exceptional  incidents,  which  may 
by  a  little  pressure  be  crowded  into  the  support  of  almost  any 
theory  of  government,  or  by  gathering  up  from  communities 
of  bad  men  under  a  Republic,  examples  of  national  evil  or 
products  resulting  from  too  great  a  strain  by  temptation  upon 
weak  natures,  seek  to  consolidate  the  conviction  that  wherever 
men  are  politically  free,  there  they  are  especially,  and  be- 
cause thus  free,  evil  morally. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  remark  at  the  very  outset  of  this 
investigation,  that  under  repressive  governments — whatever 
the  name,  whether  an  Empire,  Kingdom,  Duchy,  Landgravate, 
Principality,  or  even  a  small  Territory  or  City  — the  army,  the 
police,  all  the  sentinelling  forces  of  the  State,  scattered  in 
cantonments,  in  larger  or  smaller  bodies  through  the  cities, 
villages,  or  rural  districts,  are  constantly  employed  and  in- 
structed to  keep  under  forcibly,  and  by  persistent,  rigorous, 
and  ever-watchful  agencies  and  efforts,  not  only  the  first 
gathering  of  immoral  practices,  but  any  appearance  of  its 
existence.  Despotic,  monarchical,  or  self-asserting  political 
power,  instinctively  dreading  any  disturbance  which  may  in 
itself  jar  its  authority,  or,  by  leading  to  concert  of  action, 
question  its  legitimacy,  is  first  and  last  and  always  most 
solicitous  to  maintain  order,  that  is,  seemly  and  decorous  ap- 
pearances. Dearly  as  these  repressive  efforts  may  cost  in 
the  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  civil  administration,  and 
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still  more  dearly  in  extirpating  the  manhood  of  the  entire 
population  with  the  few  moral  symptoms  of  disorder,  in  cut- 
ting up  the  wheat  with  the  few  tares,  they  do  undoubtedly 
succeed  in  producing  order.  So  will  a  pestilence  leave  order 
in  its  wake,  the  stillness  of  death.  So  a  stern  reaper  which 
cuts  down  the  young  thistles  also  levels  with  the  ground  the 
abundant  wheat  crop. 

These  so-called  paternal  governments,  in  their  supreme 
anxiety  to  repress  two  or  three  disorderly  or  mischievous 
boys,  flog  the  whole  school  into  the  painful  silence  of  fear. 
At  Dotheby  Hall,  Squeers  administered  the  rod  and  treacle 
to  all ;  and  the  brutal  and  sensitive,  the  slow  and  the  quick, 
were  all  brought  under  the  repressive  system,  which  secured 
order  and  seeming  silence. 

It  is  also  pertinent  and  just  to  suggest  in  limine,  that  in 
Republican  governments,  where  men  are  free  to  employ 
their  talents,  enterprise,  labor,  and  capital  in  any  direction 
that  may  please  them,  and  where  varied  and  abundant 
opportunities  offer  great  temptations  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  it  is  natural,  and  no  doubt  it  does  happen  more 
frequently  than  under  repressive  governments,  whose  per- 
mission must  first  be  gained  for  the  establishment  of 
business  enterprises,  that  the  risk  and  hazard  of  industries 
will  sometimes  be  undertaken  and  pursued  by  methods  of 
questionable  morality.  A  strong  man,  hunting  freely  a  variety 
of  game  in  an  open  field,  will  be  very  likely  to  step  without 
a  scrupulous  prudence  upon  clover-tops  as  well  as  upon  weeds 
or  thistles. 

And  then  the  publicity  which  is  given  to  any  examples  of 
misconduct  or  wrong-doing  in  a  Republic,  where  the  press  is 
wholly  unrestricted,  and  under  a  repressive  government, 
where  a  censorship  by  the  government  selects  the  items  of 
news  and  authorizes  no  publication  which  shall  reflect  upon 
itself  or  its  administrators  or  agents,  is  very  different.  In  the 
former,  publicity  of  the  minutest  details  not  only  takes  place, 
but  is  given  in  a  startling,  sensational  way,  and  is  multiplied, 
like  an  echo  at  the  Lurlei,  a  thousand  times  and  in  myriad 
varieties  of  form ;  in  the  latter  it  is  either  wholly  forbidden, 
or  only  allowed  with  such  decorous  statement  and  form  as 
almost  to  seem  virtuous. 
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Bearing  in  mind  these  preliminary  and  general  suggestions, 
let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  foundations  of  the  argument 
or  theory  of  the  writers  referred  to,  and  of  the  timid  assump- 
tions of  many  good,  but  melancholy  people,  around  us,  that 
somehow  Republican  Governments  conduce  and  tend  to  im- 
moral practices,  especially  in  the  abuse  of  fiduciary  relations 
and  official,  pecuniary  trusts. 

First.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature,  character,  or  quality 
of  Republican  governments  to  lead  necessarily  to  such  results  ? 
We  sincerely  believe  and  affirm  that  there  is  not.  Human 
nature  is  essentially  the  same  whatever  be  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  it  exists.  It  is  selfish  in  its  aims  and 
purposes ;  it  studies  to  secure  its  own  interests ;  it  dreads 
punishment,  and  in  its  efforts  at  self-aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  or  in  wrong  of  its  fellow,  it  seeks  to  escape  the  pen- 
alties which  the  self-interest  and  best  intelligence  of  the  rest 
of  the  community  strjve  to  harden  into  its  legislation  and  to 
affix  to  wrong-doing. 

Without  intending  to  enter  now  upon  the  vexed  questions 
of  the  origin  and  authority  of  civil  government,  we  submit  as 
a  just  philosophical  proposition,  easily  defended  by  reason 
and  history,  that  the  instincts  and  intelligent  self-interest  of 
an  entire  community,  constantly  thinking  and  acting  in  and 
through  its  diversified  industries  and  in  its  local  legislations 
in  regard  to  schools,  taxes,  roads,  and  in  its  religious  organi- 
zations, are  more  likely  to  bring  to  general  legislation  just, 
high,  and  watchful  considerations,  to  prudently  weigh  the 
evils  which  threaten,  and  to  contrive  means  to  secure  and  safely 
guard  the  morals  which  these  evils  are  seeking  to  undermine 
or  assail,  than  is  any  single  individual — called  King,  Czar, 
Emperor,  or  Sultan — acting  from  his  selfish  stand-point  and 
from  partial  and  necessarily  imperfect  information,  or  than  is 
any  civil  coterie  of  individuals  or  oligarchy,  acting  from  its 
selfish  stand-point  and  interested  mainly  to  secure  its  own 
welfare  and  perpetuity.  Thackeray  once  declared  that  he  had 
tried  a  passage  in  one  of  Lord  Lytton's  despatches  backwards 
and  forwards  and  in  several  other  ways,  and  that  in  every 
way  it  meant  the  same.  So  in  reading  the  legislation  of  abso- 
lute or  oligarchical  governments,  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards or  in  any  other  way,  it  always  means  the  same — simply 
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and  always  to  strengthen,  guard,  and   consolidate  its  own 
power. 

Nor — we  confidently  submit  as  a  further  philosophical  prin- 
ciple— are  the  results  of  Republican  laws,  thus  representing  the 
general  good  sense  and  diversified  interests  and  practical  ex- 
perience of  its  many  constituents,  upon  its  citizens,  likely  to 
encourage  vice  or  immorality.  An  intelligent  and  wise  selfish- 
ness is  apt  to  lead  to  justice  and  benevolence,  if  not  to  the 
golden  rule.  The  citizen  juror,  called  to  sit  upon  the  rights 
of  his  neighbor,  and  to  administer  a  general  law  to  his  indi- 
vidual case,  cannot  but  feel  that  at  the  next  term  of  the  court 
his  neighbor  may  be  juror — and  so,  through  self-interest  he 
learns  justice  and  right  And  the  electoral  juror,  administer- 
ing equity  by  his  ballot,  is  constantly  confronted  by  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  suum. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  accustomed  to  paint  his  portraits 
by  first  sketching  and  painting  the  face  of  the  original  indi- 
vidual sitter,  and  then  finishing  the  figure  from  drapery  which 
he  kept  on  hand  for  all  his  sitters.  In  painting  the  portraiture 
of  Republicanism,  the  monarchical  painter  has  generally 
limned  the  outline  head  of  some  particular  Republic,  and  then 
finished  the  figure,  not  from  the  general  drapery  of  human 
nature,  but  from  the  crimson  and  soiled  garments  of  the 
French  Revolution  or  the  French  Commune.  These  were 
specimens,  not  of  Republics,  governed  by  men  of  average  in- 
telligence and  of  average  political  education  and  political  hab- 
its, but  of  French  mobs,  with  exceptional  French  ideas  and 
passions,  and  stimulated  by  exceptional  circumstances  to  ex- 
ceptional acts  of  barbarism  and  atrocity.  As  well  hold  up 
these  bloody  pictures  or  images  as  scare-crows,  not  to  scare 
away  the  monarchical  crows  from  plundering  the  hills  of  corn, 
but  to  frighten  the  honest  and  plundered  farmer  from  planting 
any  more  corn ! 

The  advocates  of  absolute  or  repressive  governments  are 
especially  fond  of  dwelling  with  exaggerating  force  upon  the 
turbulence  and  alleged  corruptions  attending  all  popular  elec- 
tions. We  do  not  claim  that  there  are  not  just  imputations  to 
be  made  against  some  of  our  very  heated  elections,  on  both 
these  grounds;  but  while  we  are  disposed  to  make  every 
reasonable  concession  in  these  respects,  we  may  still  fairly 
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challenge  a  comparison,  especially  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
both  as  to  methods  and  results,  with  the  imperial  model 
of  elections  set  up  by  Napoleon  III.,  in  Nov.,  1851,  when  to 
avoid  a  popular  disturbance  and  to  secure  a  peaceable  and  or- 
derly election,  he  allowed  no  negative  ballots  to  be  printed, 
distributed,  or  cast,  and  so  the  imperial  urns  emptied  out  an 
unanimous  vote,  and  the  imperial  prefects  reported  universal 
order  at  the  polls.  We  will  also  challenge  a  comparison  between 
our  methods  with  their  speech-making,  vociferations,  and 
electoral  excitements,  with  the  most  approved  elections  of 
Kings,  Roman,  Spanish,  or  French,  or  even  those  of  the 
Lancastrian  or  York  claimants  in  England,  where  the  voters 
on  the  other  side  are  usually  silenced  by  the  pike  and  sword, 
and  the  canvass  by  cutlass  and  rifle  is  followed  by  the  funerals 
of  the  suppressed  and  orderly  voters.  This  monarchical 
method  of  securing  a  result  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
anxious  cooper  in  endeavoring  to  get  all  his  barrel  staves  to 
stand  up  and  form  a  perfect  barrel.  Finding  that  the  indi- 
vidual staves  were  disposed,  when  stood  up  by  their  unaided 
selves,  to  fall  down  and  make  an  unseemly  clatter,  he  put  a 
boy  inside  to  hold  them  up,  while  he  put  the  head  on  and 
secured  the  cask  in  its  shapely  form  by  hoops  well  driven 
down  and  nailed.  He  congratulated  himself  upon  his  grand 
success,  when  some  neighbor  pointed  out  that  it  might  look 
very  well,  but  that  there  was  a  live  boy  inside.  Now  the  friends 
of  Republican  governments  propose  to  head  up  their  electoral 
barrels  without  any  live  boys  inside  or  any  dead  soldiers  out- 
side. 

Nor  should  we  omit  here  reference  to  the  effects  of  govern- 
ment upon  its  own  administrators  while  in  possession  of 
power.  And  here  we  may  well  challenge  every  comparison. 
The  same  inspired  Word  which  assures  us  that  "  God  was 
displeased  because  the  Israelites  desired  a  king,"  and  merci- 
fully informed  them  in  advance  what  the  result  would  be  upon: 
them ;  his  taking  their  sons  for  his  chariots  and  horsemen,, 
their  daughters  to  be  his  confectioners  and  cooks,  the  tenth' 
of  their  flocks  and  herds  for  his  own  use,  this  same  Word,, 
which  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  the  Lord,  at  last  weary  ot 
their  importunities,  "gave  them  a  king  in  his  anger,"  has  also- 
left  on  record  the  terrible  pictures  of  the  re-action  of  that  kingly 
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power  upon  its  possessors  in  the  persons  of  David  and  Saul, 
and  even  upon  the  wise  and  virtuous  Solomon.  And  without 
recounting  the  abundant  examples  from  all  history,  we  may 
cite  from  the  more  familiar  annals  of  modern  England,  thus 
generously  giving  to  the  advocates  of  monarchy  the  most 
favorable  illustrations  which  they  can  possibly  claim.  Sir 
Horace  Walpole,  himself  a  Cabinet  minister,  after  associating 
for  twenty-one  years  with  the  best  culture,  among  the  highest 
aristocracy,  and  in  the  inner  court  circles  of  the  times  of 
George  II.  and  George  III.,  has  left  on  record,  as  the  result 
of  it  all,  "  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  a  minister,  and 
that  there  were  few  minds  that  would  not  be  injured  by  the 
constant  spectacle  of  meanness  and  depravity  around  tltcm" 
Certain  it  is  that  no  biographer  of  either  of  our  sixteen  Presi- 
dents, no  Secretary  or  Cabinet  officer  in  the  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent Cabinets  or  administrations  under  these  Presidents, 
could  truthfully  leave  such  a  blackening  record  as  that. 

In  times  of  great  political  excitement  with  us,  we  some- 
times hear  wild  and  unproved  charges  of  political  bribery ;  and 
partisan  committees,  moved  by  partisans  for  political  profit 
and  gain,  and  filled  by  extreme  partisans,  have,  in  a  few  ex- 
treme cases,  brought  to  light  a  very  few  examples  of  bribery ; 
but  no  unprejudiced  American  historian,  writing  with  judicial 
calmness  and  fairness,  has  ever  asserted  or  implied  any- 
thing half  so  inculpating  as  Macaulay,  the  most  eloquent  and 
conscientious  of  all  the  advocates  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
has  recorded  of  the  practice  of  bribery  at  English  elections.* 

"  To  buy  the  votes  of  constituents/'  says  he,  "  is  as  im- 
moral as  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  representatives.  The  candi- 
date who  gives  five  guineas  to  the  freeman  is  as  culpable  as 
the  man  who  gives  300  to  the  member.  Yet  we  know  that 
in  our  own  time  no  man  is  thought  wicked  or  dishonorable, 
no  man  is  cut,  no  man  is  black-balled  because  under  the  old 
system  of  election  he  was  returned  in  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  be  returned,  for  East  Retford,  for  Liverpool,  or  for 
Stafford." 

"  Walpole,"  he  continues  in  the  same  article,  "  governed 
by  corruption  because  in  his  time  it  was  impossible  to  govern 
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otherwise !  ....  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  practice  of 
buying  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  commenced  by 
the  daring  Clifford,  and  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  the  crafty 
and  shameless  Danby."  Thank  God,  no  American  Macaulay 
can  justly  make  such  a  charge  against  any  American  Cabinet 
officer,  nor  against  any  American  Congress,  nor  will  the 
archives  of  our,  or  of  any,  Republic  reveal  the  disgraceful 
bribery  of  ministers  and  ambassadors  from  other  powers,  as 
have  the  archives  of  England  during  the  time  of  the  virtuous 
and  much-lauded  Elizabeth  of  Spain,  during  the  reigns  of  her 
best  sovereigns,  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  and  of  France  dur- 
ing the  brilliant  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  of  his  son,  Henry  II. 
Patent  as  are  the  evils  connected  with  our  system  of  elec- 
tions by  the  people,  such  as  the  great  excitements  of  political 
temper  and  passion,  the  temptation  to  unjust  accusation  of 
character  and  the  strain  upon  the  time  of  the  large  electoral 
mass,  we  may  not  also  overlook  the  counterbalancing,  favorable 
moral  results.  By  their  frequency  and  the  possession  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  by  the  entire  adult  male  population,  an  alert 
and  vigilant  supervision  is  kept  up  by  all  classes  over  every 
citizen ;  for  every  one  is  liable  at  some  time  to  be  selected  by 
his  friends  for  some  office,  general  or  local,  when  his  merits 
or  demerits  will  be  mercilessly  sifted  and  inspected.  What 
the  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  into 
the  characters  of  those  who  died,  before  they  were  allowed 
the  rites  of  burial ;  what  the  inquest  of  the  kitchen  over  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  the  parlor  which  Thackeray  has  so 
masterfully  described — such  are  these  electoral  inquests  among 
us  over  the  character  and  moral  conduct  of  candidates — that 
is,  of  the  whole  population.  Many  a  fair-looking  tree,  waving 
in  beautiful  foliage  and  abundant  fruitage,  has  shown,  after  the 
electoral  frosts,  the  carious  trunk  or  worm-eaten  branches. 
Our  constantly  maintained  political  parties  are  vigilant  and 
watchful  inspectors  of  the  morals  and  characters,  not  only  of 
their  opponents,  but  of  their  own  competing  and  aspiring 
candidates.  Our  partisan  press,  too,  political,  religious,  social, 
benevolent,  local,  and  even  the  so-called  independent,  with  all 
its  indefensible  practices,  its  espionage  of  individual  and  family 
life,  and  its  inquisitorial  interviewing,  has  also  a  wholesome 
terror  for  the  audacious  and  the  unprincipled  who  act  from 
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the  low  motives  of  popular  favor.  All  our  public  business, 
our  Congressional  and  State  legislation,  our  municipal  pro- 
ceedings, the  judicial  trials  in  all  our  courts  of  every  grade, 
the  transactions  of  our  benevolent  and  charitable  associations, 
are  all  in  public,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  spectators, 
and  often  of  hostile  parties  or  critics,  and  their  proceedings 
are  afterwards  usually  printed  and  widely  distributed.  The 
genius  of  our  government  and  institutions,  and  the  traditions 
and  habits  of  our  people,  nursed  as  they  have  been  by  our 
Republican  form  of  government,  are  all  opposed  to  star  cham- 
ber proceedings,  to  closed  doors,  or  to  private  sessions  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  our  business,  legislative, 
judicial,  municipal,  or  religious.  This  publicity  is  a  guaranty 
against  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  those  who  thus  meet  in 
open  session.  We  could  wish  that  the  same  vigilant  jealousy 
would,  and  we  trust  it  soon  wnll,  force  open  the  doors  of 
legislative  committees  and  the  board  rooms  of  railroad 
directors. 

Secondly.  Is  it  fairly  true — as  is  so  persistently  charged  by 
monarchical  writers,  and  is  quite  widely  assumed  even  by  our- 
selves— that  we  have  in  our  Republic,  as  products  of  its  form 
of  government \  an  unusual  amount  of  peculation  on  the  part 
of  officials  having  public  moneys  to  disburse,  and  of  officers 
in  corporations  having  charge  of  trust  funds  ? 

We  believe,  and  careful  statistics  will  confirm  the  assertion, 
that  robberies,  frauds,  peculations,  and  embezzlements,  as 
shown  by  court  records,  are  equally  common  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  or  Austria  with  the  same  crimes  in 
the  United  States ;  while  social  offences  against  the  code  of 
morality,  family  and  domestic  scandals  are  far  more  prevalent 
in  the  monarchical  countries  named — where  great  wealth  in 
a  few  families,  especially  as  it  is  disposed  of  by  marriage  con- 
tracts, high  living,  pampering  passions  and  irritating  resent- 
ments, and  idleness,  the  fecund  mother  of  all  vice,  naturally 
encourage  and  promote  these  scandals  and  offences — than  in  a 
Republic,  where  labor  and  industrial  pursuits  by  all  give  more 
honest  occupation  and  means  of  livelihood.  The  histories  of 
the  leading  and  most  virtuous  European  countries  with  mon- 
archical forms  of  government,  are  mainly  filled  with  the  in- 
trigues at  court  of  die  leading  families  to  secure,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  even  of  the  virtue  of  the  female  or  of  the  honor  of  the 
male  nobility,  public  moneys,  grants  of  land  in  the  New  World, 
or  odious  monopolies,  which  wrung  from  the  people  at  large 
money  to  feed  the  dissipations  and  profligate  habits  of  un- 
worthy favorites.  The  mistresses  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
kings  obtained  for  their  noble  paramours  empires  of  territory 
carved  out  of  this  continent.  Yearly  pensions,  in  sums  larger 
than  the  salary  of  our  President,  were  conferred  on  royal 
pimps  who  pandered  to  the  sensual  desires  of  their  royal  or 
imperial  masters.  Fines  imposed  by  the  judges  upon  noble 
offenders  were  remitted  by  royal  decree  or  at  the  royal  com- 
mand. Even  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth  granted,  simply  from 
caprice,  or  in  return  for  a  compliment  to  her  personal  appear- 
ance, to  Raleigh  the  monopoly  of  collecting  taxes  on  playing- 
cards,  to  Essex  that  on  sweet  wines,  and  to  Sir  Giles  Mompes- 
son  the  right  to  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
lace ;  thus  virtually  authorizing  these  personal  favorites,  with- 
out any  consideration  rendered  to  the  public,  to  embezzle  the 
internal  duties  belonging  to  the  nation,  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing annually  the  salary  of  any  of  our  Supreme  Court  Justices 
or  of  any  Cabinet  officer. 

We  are  not  unaware  of,  nor  would  we  wish  or  attempt  to 
gloss  over  or  hide  away  from  view,  the  disagreeable  and  dis- 
graceful fact  of  the  formation  of  political  combinations,  or 
"rings,"  among  us  for  the  past  few  years,  to  partition  out 
among  a  few  officials  of  differing  political  opinions,  public 
moneys  in  their  custody  which  they  were  elected  to  guard  and 
to  administer  honestly  in  the  public  interest.  We  have  had, 
alas !  our  Tweed ;  we  cannot,  nor  would  we,  forget  it ;  but 
we  may  also  remind  ourselves,  too,  that  as  soon  as  his  pecu- 
lations were  suspected,  public  sentiment  and  an  outraged 
public  virtue,  following  him  and  his  confederates  through  all 
their  tortuous  courses,  chasing  them  in  swift  ships  around  the 
globe,  and  arming  the  courts  with  extraordinary  powers,  gib- 
betted  the  offenders  at  the  cross-roads,  and  left  their  wretched 
carcasses  dangling  there  as  public  examples  and  warnings. 
But  even  these  "ring"  thefts  and  peculations  are  neither  the 
result  of,  nor  peculiar  to,  Republican  governments.  Nu- 
merous precedents  have  been  set  under  monarchies,  of  pecu- 
lations equally  atrocious  as  Tweed's  and  far  more  stupendous. 
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We  have  yet  to  furnish  an  example  to  match  the  unspeakably 
mean,  dishonorable,  and  gigantic  thefts  of  the  great  Marl- 
borough in  the  vaunted  and  virtuous  reign  of  "the  good 
Queen  Anne,"  who  confederated  and  formed  a  ring  with  his 
own  captains,  colonels,  and  paymasters,  to  return  on  the  pay- 
rolls the  names  of,  and  to  draw  and  pocket  pay  for,  soldiers 
in  his  own  army  who  had  been  dead  for  months  and  even 
years,  and  that,  too,  month  after  month  ;  the  military  "  ring" 
dividing  the  plunder  among  themselves,  like  Tweed  and  his 
confederates,  according  to  an  agreed  proportion  ;  and  thus, 
too,  still  more  impoverishing  the  public  treasury  when  it  was 
staggering  under  the  heavy  load  of  a  gigantic  war,  and  was, 
with  difficulty,  getting  money  at  ruinous  rates  for  legitimate 
expenses.  In  moral  atrocity  as  well  as  in  its  extent  and  de- 
moralizing effect,  the  crime  of  the  monarchical  General  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  vulgar  Democratic  municipal  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works ;  but  while  Tweed  was  punished  to 
the  extent  of  the  full  penalties  of  the  law,  and  his  ill-gotten 
estate,  so  far  as  it  could  be  reached,  seized  and  sequestrated, 
and  himself  swept  into  a  felon's  cell,  Churchill,  screened  by 
royal  favor  and  court  influences,  instead  of  being  dismissed, 
prosecuted,  and  his  property  confiscated,  and  his  person  incar- 
cerated in  prison,  was  rewarded  with  a  splendid  dukedom,  the 
princely  estate  of  Blenheim,  a  pension  of  $25,000  per  annum, 
and  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  at  his  death,  with  a  public 
funeral  and  a  superb  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Nor 
is  it  unseasonable  to  note  in  this  connection  the  unwarranted 
seizure  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  later  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  in  France,  of  State  property,  real  and  personal, 
and  its  shameless  appropriation  to  their  individual  uses,  and 
that  the  royal  and  imperial  embezzlers,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  their  unlawful  spoil,  openly  used  and  en- 
joyed it  in  their  lifetime,  and  at  their  deaths  transmitted  it,  as 
part  of  their  undoubted  private  property,  to  their  respective 
families.  No  words  of  condemnation  from  monarchical  writers 
have  branded  these  royal  robberies ;  although  red-hot  invective 
would  have  fell  hissing  with  wrath  and  indignation  had  like 
acts  been  attempted  or  suspected  on  the  part  of  any  Repub- 
lican officials. 

If  we  come  down  from  these  gigantic  and  conspicuous  e>  - 
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amples  of  peculation  connected  with  the  administration  and 
abuse  of  governmental  powers  and  authorities,  to  private  em- 
bezzlements committed  by  presidents,  directors,  and  trustees, 
and  other  officials  connected  with  insurance,  bank,  trust,  and 
other  corporations — while  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  why 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  chance  to  occur  had 
anything  to  do  either  with  their  growth  or  discouragement — 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  foreign  journals  and  the  foreign 
press,  restricted  as  it  is  by  a  censorship,  well  know  that  these 
same  crimes  and  offences  are  occurring  constantly  in  the  lead- 
ing European  monarchies  to  an  equal,  if  not  to  a  greater,  ex- 
tent even  than  among  ourselves.  Our  European  critics  are, 
however,  so  busy  in  looking  across  the  water  to  see  what 
naughty  things  are  happening  in  the  great  Republic,  that  they 
have  not  time — as  they  have  no  inclination — to  observe  or  com- 
ment upon  similar  crimes  at  home.  When  such  things  hap- 
pen there,  "  it  is  only  a  noise."  We  will,  however,  undertake 
to  cite  against  any  American  catalogue,  however  minute,  of 
offences  of  the  kinds  enumerated,  one  of  equal  length  and 
covering  a  like  space  of  time  and  among  a  population  of  equal 
numbers  in  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Russia,  or  Belgium.  Let  us  take  a  single  example,  which 
occurred  about  a  year  since  in  Nov.,  1878,  in  Belgium,  to  show 
how  parallel  are  the  features  of  kindred  crimes  under  a  mon- 
archy and  in  our  own  Republic.  A  young  Belgian,  Eugene 
TKindt  Roodebecke,  robbed  the  Bank  of  Belgium,  in  which 
he  was  a  clerk,  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  He  was  a  clerk  on  a 
salary  of  $800  per  annum,  but  lived  before  the  eyes  of  the  staid 
and  highly  respectable  directors  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 — had  a 
town  and  country  house,  a  picture  gallery,  a  pack  of  hounds,  a 
private  race-course,  a  mistress,  and  other  luxuries  of  fast  men. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  jeunesse  doreh  of  Brussels,  he  moved 
among  highly  respectable  people  in  society,  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  a  fashionable  church,  and  responded  generously  to 
the  appeals  of  charity.  When  arrested,  he  was,  of  course,  on 
his  way  to  this  country ;  and  had  he  reached  our  shores,  he 
would,  doubtless,  soon  have  furnished  to  the  monarchical  jour- 
nals of  Belgium,  as  so  many  self-exiled  Englishmen,  gifted  with 
the  genius  for  appreciating  coined  as  well  as  crowned  sov- 
ereigns, have,  after  they  reached  us,  furnished  to  the  London 
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Times  and  The  Standard  brilliant  examples  for  comment  and 
homily  upon  the  corrupting  influences  of  Republican  institu- 
tions upon  private  morality. 

While  writing  this  article  we  have  received,  in  regular  course, 
the  last  number  of  The  Scotsman,  published  at  Edinburgh,  in 
severely  virtuous  Scotland,  under  date  of  Oct.  18th  last;  and 
glancing  over  it  we  find  no  less  than  three  cases  of  embezzle- 
ment, by  secretaries  of  insurance  companies,  of  the  moneys  of 
their  respective  corporations.  These  are  not  blazoned  out  to 
public  view,  as  they  would  have  been  in  our  daily  press,  by 
startling  head-lines  and  made  more  conspicuous  by  editorial 
comment.  They  are  put,  as  if  nothing  unusual,  in  small  type, 
and  almost  hidden  from  the  reader's  attention  by  being  put, 
as  mortar  between  the  bricks,  between  notices  of  the  chronic 
Scotch  crimes  of  wife-beating  and  child-murder.  On  inspect- 
ing all  the  daily  journals  of  New  York — which  have  a  vigor- 
ously asserted  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  United  States — for 
the  whole  week  ending  on  the  date  named,  we  fail  to  note  a 
single  case  of  embezzlement  or  misappropriation  of  moneys 
throughout  a  territory  twelve  times  the  size,  and  among  a 
population  eight  times  the  number  of  the  people  cf  Scotland. 
We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  stating  this  as  a  uniform 
rule,  but  only  as  a  significant  incident,  bearing  upon  the  point 
under  discussion. 

Lastly.  We  as  confidently  appeal  to  history  to  show  that 
morality  either  in  high  places  or  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people  has  in  the  past  been  maintained  at  as  high  if  not  at  a 
higher  stand-poi7it,  and  been  as  widely  if  not  more  widely  dif- 
fused among  Republican  as  under  monarchical  or  repressive 
governments.  We  should  be  glad,  had  we  space  or  time,  to 
trace  down  the  parallels  through  every  age,  and  through  like 
stages  of  civilization,  from  the  earliest  records  of  man  to  the 
present  time.  A  few  references  in  addition  to  those  already 
cited  can  only  be  permitted  here.  Against  the  example  of 
Marlborough  ;  against  the  examples  of  the  Russian  officers  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  the  kindred  examples  of  the  imperial 
French  and  the  monarchical  English  officers  in  the  same  war, 
many  of  them  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  family,  appropriat- 
ing to  themselves  funds  destined  for  the  clothing  or  good  of 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  service,  who  were  often  in  great 
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destitution  and  suffering  for  the  lack  of  these  articles,  we  will 
triumphantly  place  the  history  of  our  great  conflict  from  1861 
to  1865,  when  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  and  millions  of 
tons  of  clothing  passed  through  the  hands  of  disbursing  offi- 
cers, plain  and  common  men,  often  themselves  poor  and  in 
want,  without  diversion  or  misappropriation. 

In  judicial  history  we  will  lay  bare  the  entire  record  of  the 
numerous  judges  in  our  Federal  and  State  Courts,  from  the 
formation  of  the  government,  most  of  them  men  from  the  peo- 
ple, of  little  or  no  fortune,  and  poorly  paid  for  their  labors  ; 
and  we  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  judicial  annals  of 
England,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  or  monarchical  France. 
Bad  as  were  Barnard  and  McCunn,  as  measured  by  a  lofty 
morality  which  forbids  that  the  ermine  should  fall  or  rest  upon 
shoulders  less  white  or  stainless  than  itself,  they  were  immac- 
ulate and  pure  compared  with  the  judges  of  imperial  Rome, 
or  with  those  of  imperial  Russia  or  Germany,  or  even  with 
many  of  those  of  England.  We  have  yet  to  furnish  an  exam- 
ple to  match  that  of  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  of 
whom  Ben  Jonson  sang: 

"  Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spun  round  and  full 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool ;" 

yet  who,  although  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  salary,  and  sur- 
rounded by  every  barrier  against  temptation,  meanly  and  dis- 
gracefully received  bribes  from  suitors  in  his  own  court  to  in- 
fluence his  judicial  judgment  in  cases  pending  before  him. 

The  world  has  had  but  few  Republican  governments  ;  but  we 
will  confidently  appeal  to  the  history  of  those  few,  and  will 
gladly  measure  by  any  fair  standard  the  morals  prevailing 
among  their  officials  and  their  populations,  with  those  of  any 
monarchically  governed  people  at  or  near  the  same  epoch. 
We  will  match  Rome,  the  Republic,  with  its  glorious  civil  an- 
nals, reaching  through  480  years,  under  the  Catos,  the  Scipios, 
and  the  Ciceros,  against  Rome  the  Empire,  through  its  dismal 
and  dark  records  of  corruption,  venality,  and  cruelty  for  505 
years,  under  its  Caligulas,  Neros,  and  Julians  ;  in  later  times  the 
Dutch  Republic,  under  William  the  Stadtholder,  Maurice,  and 
John  of  Barnevald,  with  a  like  period  of  monarchy  preceding 
or  succeeding ;  Switzerland- with  any  of  its  monarchical  neigh- 
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bors,  Austria,  Italy,  Bavaria,  or  Wurtemburg ;  or  the  little 
mountain  Republic  of  San  Marino  with  ducal  Florence,  doga- 
nal  Venice,  or  monarchical  Sardinia,  or  Italy. 

Not  in  any  spirit  of  boasting,  but  in  deep  sorrow,  and  be- 
cause challenged  to  it  by  the  invidious  and  unjust  statements 
and  sarcasms  of  the  advocates  of  monarchy,  and  in  a  just  self- 
defence,  do  we  make  these  comparisons.  It  is,  we  think,  high 
time  that  we  rise  up  to  vindicate  ourselves  against  the  unfair 
denunciations  and  cavillings  of  foes  and  the  hypochondriacal 
wails  and  moans  of  weak-backed  friends.  We  have  been 
twitted  quite  long  enough  with  the  undeserved  reproach  of 
being  unduly  addicted  to  the  lovei  and  worship  of  the  dollar, 
to  the  greed  of  money,  and  to  its  improper,  if  not  criminal  ac- 
quisition. Faults  we  have,  many  and  grievous,  which  are 
open  and  justly  subject  to  criticism,  come  whence  it  may,  from 
without  or  from  within — faults  which  no  one  more  earnestly,  or 
more  conscientiously  than  ourselves  point  out,  condemn,  and 
strive  to  correct ;  but  a  just  vindication  of  our  chosen  system 
of  government  and  a  proper  self-respect  and  self-appreciation 
demand  that  we  as  candidly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
fairness,  insist  that  we  should  not  overlook  or  forget  our  vir- 
tues, public  and  private ;  our  open-handed  generosity  in  pri- 
vate life ;  our  liberal  uses  of  money  to  an  exceptional  extent 
in  promoting  every  form  of  benevolence  and  charity ;  our 
swift  and  prompt  application  of  the  money  we  are  accused  of 
hoarding  and  worshipping  to  the  relief  of  suffering  or  destitu- 
tion, famine  or  pestilence,  not  only  to  our  fellow-countrymen, 
but  as  promptly  to  the  countrymen  and  fellow-subjects  of  our 
very  detractors  and  calumniators ;  our  noble  system  of  public 
schools,  laid  in  the  midst  of  our  poverty  as  infant  States,  dif- 
fusing intelligence  among  all  classes ;  our  chain  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity  with  its  freely-forged  golden  links,  encom- 
passing and  drawing  up  from  the  depths  of  ignorance,  misery, 
and  sin  into  the  blessed  sunshine  of  Christian  solicitude  and 
tender  love,  every  form  of  human  wretchedness,  suffering, 
and  sorrow.  John  D.  Sherwood. 


VII. 
NOTES  AND   NOTICES. 

THE  HEBREW  TENSES   IN  THE  IMPRECATIONS  IN  THE  ONE 

HUNDRED  AND  NINTH  PSALM. 

All  the  imprecations  are  included  between  verses  6  and  19.  In  the  20th 
verse,  there  is  no  reason  for  supplying  the  copula  in  the  imperative.  The 
remaining  verbs  which  are  sometimes  imperatively  translated  are  indetermi- 
nate in  form,  and  with  no  sufficient  reason  for  making  them  other  than  declar- 
ative in  meaning. 

This  imprecatory  passage  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  sections,  corre- 
sponding to  the  character  of  the  verbs  used.  In  verses  6-1  j  the  verbs  are 
imperfects,  or  perfects,  with  vav  conversive,  following  an  imperative.  In  12- 
15  they  are  unambiguous  jussives.  In  16-19  they  are  perfects,  or  imperfects 
with  vav  conversive,  preceding  the  jussive  ipp  with  which  verse  19  begins. 

The  imperfects  of  the  first  section  are  none  of  them  distinctively  jussive.    One 
of  them,  S"pn?l>  in  verse  7,  is  distinctively  declarative. 

•  •  •      a 

•    ■ 

Presumptively,  this  peculiar  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  verbs  is 
designed  and  not  accidental.  Presumptively,  the  sixth  verse,  with  its  impera- 
tive, bears  a  relation  to  the  five  following  verses  similar  to  that  which  the  19th 
verse,  with  its  imperative,  bears  to  the  verses  which  directly  precede  it ;  while 
these  two  groups  of  verses  are  also  alike  in  their  relation  to  the  four  jussive 
verses  which  lie  between  them.  This  presumption  we  evidently  violate,  if 
we  give  a  jussive  meaning  to  these  verbs  which  have  carefully  avoided  the 
jussive  form,  and,  disregarding  the  symmetry  indicated  by  the  verbs,  make  of 
the  whole  simply  fourteen  pairs  or  triplets  of  imprecations,  barely  placed  in 
juxtaposition  one  with  the  other. 

This  difficulty  vanishes,  if  we  suppose  the  imperative  in  verse  6  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  the  imperative  is  frequently  employed  in  both  Hebrew  and  English, 
to  introduce  a  conditional  sentence.  In  Prov.  ix.  8-9,  "  Rebuke  a  wise  man, 
and  he  will  love  thee ;  give  to  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  be  yet  wiser ;  teach  a 
just  man,  and  he  will  increase  in  learning;"  the  meaning  evidently  is:  "  If 
you  rebuke  a  wise  man,  he  will  love  you ;  if  you  give  to  a  wise  man,  he  will 
be  yet  wiser ;  if  you  teach  a  just  man,  he  will  increase  in  learning."  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  effect  of  rebuking  a  wise  man  is  to  make  him  love  thee ;  the 
effect  of  giving  to  a  wise  man  is  that  he  will,  etc.  If  the  passage  in  hand  be 
similarly  constructed,  we  may  have  the  meaning :  "  Put  a  wicked  man  in 

office  over  any  one,  ....  that  one  will  cone  out  wicked  when  he  is  judged." 

(781) 
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In  other  words,  "  If  thou  put  a  wicked  man  in  office  over  one,  ....  he  will 
come  out  wicked,  etc. !  "  That  is,  the  effect  of  putting  a  wicked  man  in  office 
over  a  person,  is  that  he  will  fail  to  find  protection  in  courts  of  justice. 

One  adopting  this  construction  might,  at  first  thought,  be  disposed  to  make 
the  apodosis  of  the  conditional  sentence  begin  with  the  second  member  of 
verse  6  :  "  If  thou  set  a  wicked  man  over  one,  a  satan  will  stand  at  his  right 
hand,  etc."  The  structure  of  the  Hebrew,  however,  seems  rather  to  require 
that  we  make  this  second  member  a  phrase  of  specification,  calling  attention 
to  that  which,  in  the  first  member,  is  most  important  for  the  speaker's  purpose. 

Translate  the  whole  passage  as  follows : 

41  If  thou  put  a  wicked  man  in  office  over  any  one, 

A  satan  thus  coming  to  stand  upon  his  right  hand; 
That  one  will  come  out  wicked,  when  he  is  brought  into  judgment, 
Even  his  prayer  becoming  sin; 

Few  will  his  days  be, 

His  office  another  will  take; 
Orphans  his  sons  will  be, 
And  his  wife  a  widow; 

And  his  sons  will  wander,  wander,  and  be  beggars, 

And  will  inquire,  away  from  their  ruins; 
A  creditor  will  set  a  trap  for  all  which  belongs  to  him, 
And  strangers  will  plunder  his  earnings. 

"  Let  there  be  no  one  extending  mercy, 
And  let  there  be  no  one  having  pity  for  his  orphans; 

Let  his  posterity  be  for  cutting  off, 

In  another  generation  let  their  name  be  wiped  out; 

Let  the  iniquity  of  his  fathers  be  remembered  with  Jehovah, 
And  his  mother's  sin — let  it  not  be  wiped  out; 

Let  them  be  before  Jehovah  continually, 

And  let  him  cut  off  their  remembrance  from  earth 

"  Because  he  was  not  mindful  to  do  mercy, 

And  pursued  a  man  poor  and  needy, 

And  humiliated  of  heart,  to  put  to  death; 
And  loved  cursing,  and  it  entered  him, 
And  delighted  not  in  blessing,  and  it  was  far  from  him; 

And  put  on  cursing  as  his  garment, 

And  it  entered  as  the  water  within  him, 

And  as  the  oil  into  his  bones; 
Let  it  be  to  him  as  clothing  which  he  will  wear, 
And  for  a  belt  which  he  will  continually  gird." 

According  to  this  translation,  the  order  of  thought  in  the  Psalm  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  first  five  verses,  the  author  complains  of  personal  injuries,  par- 
ticularly specifying,  in  the  fourth  verse,  that  those  who  ought  to  sustain  to 
him  the  relation  of  loving  friends  have,  instead,  put  themselves  in  the  attitude 
of  "satans"  to  him.  Then,  in  verses  6-n,  he  continues  his  complaint,  in 
the  form  of  a  graphic  generalization  of  the  evil  consequences  of  misrule,  that 
is,  as  he  explains,  of  giving  one  a  satan  for  a  protector.  That  this  is  indicated 
by  the  phrase,  "  Stand  upon  his  right  hand,"  will  appear,  if  we  compare  the 
verse  with  verse  31,  and  with  Ps.  ex.  1,  5.  The  effect  of  setting  a  wicked 
man  over  one,  of  giving  one  a  satan  for  a  protector,  is  to  corrupt  judicial 
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processes,  so  that  a  good  man  will  go  out  of  court  condemned,  irrespective  of 
the  merits  of  his  cause,  and  the  prayer  of  a  praying  man  will  be  counted  an 
aggravation  of  whatever  offences  are  charged  against  him.  It  is  that  men 
will  be  cut  off  prematurely,  and  their  positions  filled  by  others.  It  is  the 
multiplication  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  of  respectably  bred  citizens  re- 
duced to  beggary.  It  is  the  flourishing  of  extortioners,  with  peculiar  facilities 
for  ruining  men  to  satisfy  their  own  greed.  Next,  in  verses  12-15,  come  four 
pairs  of  imprecations  upon  some  one,  apparently  one  who  has  been  guilty  of 
the  injurious  misrule  just  mentioned,  with  its  attendant  crimes.  Upon  him 
is  invoked,  mainly,  the  same  sort  of  evils  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
inflicting  upon  others.  Verses  16-19  are  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  the 
evils  thus  imprecated  are  the  fruit  of  his  own  deliberate,  persistent,  malignant 
choice ;  followed  by  an  expression  of  acquiescence  in  them.  Since  he  has 
thus,  with  such  determination  and  obstinacy,  saturated  himself  with  evil,  let 
him  be  saturated  with  it.  Let  him  have  his  own  way.  In  the  20th  verse,  the 
author  recognizes  the  fact  that  his  own  private  satans  come  under  the  dread- 
ful law  of  retribution  which  he  has  been  stating.  The  rest  of  the  Psalm  is 
made  up  of  the  same  sort  of  material  with  the  first  five  verses. 

The  presumption  with  which  we  started  becomes  pretty  decided  proof, 
when  we  thus  find  the  logical  divisions  of  the  meaning  coinciding  with  the 
transitions  in  the  style  of  the  verbs.  The  translations  which  make  the  pass- 
age simply  a  string  of  imprecations  certainly  show  no  such  logical  distinctness 
or  progress  in  the  thought. 

So  far  as  this  translation  is  concerned,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
we  regard  the  indeterminate  verbs  in  verses  6-1 1  as  declarative  or  as  jussive. 
The  jussive  is  most  frequently,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  used  in  the 
apodosis  of  conditional  sentences  beginning  with  an  imperative.  But  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  in  verse  14,  in  an  unequivocal  imprecation,  we  have  ^73^  tl&ttBPn 

•  n?3Frb&  a  c^ause  °f  specification  with  the  verb  in  the  jussive.     Why,  in 
it  •      - 

the  precisely  similar  clause  in  verse  7,  should  the  author  so  carefully  use  the 

unapocopated  form  rPHEV  un^ess  ne  designed  to  indicate  thereby  a  difference 

•  •  •  . 

in  the  mood  of  the  verbs?  Or,  indeed,  if  he  intended  these  verbs  to  be  un- 
derstood as  imperatives,  why  did  he  not  put  them  in  the  imperative,  or  use 
unambiguous  jussives,  or  perfects  connected  by  vav  conversive  with  the  initial 
imperative  ?  When  he  wished  to  utter  imprecations,  he  evidently  knew  very 
well  how  to  make  them  intelligible  and  unequivocal. 

Apologetically,  our  translation  does  not  at  all  touch  the  difficulty  which 
seems  chiefly  to  trouble  many,  in  the  passage.  It  diminishes  the  number  of 
the  imprecations,  indeed,  to  less  than  a  third,  as  compared  with  most  of  the 
current  translations.  But  it  makes  those  which  it  retains  more  startling  and 
terrible  than  they  were  before.  And  it  retains  the  imprecations  in  which  the 
fatherless  children  of  the  evil-doer,  his  posterity,  his  ancestors,  his  mother,  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  evil  invoked.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  removes 
all  ground  for  the  charge  that  the  author  gloats  over  the  evils  he  imprecates, 
and  loves  to  dwell  upon  them,  and  repeat  them  again  and  again.  And  in 
other  similar  respects  it  materially  changes  the  character  of  the  imprecatory 
element  in  the  Psalm. 
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If  the  translation  just  given  be  correct,  the  fact  that  Peter,  in  Acts  i.  20, 
cites  the  eighth  verse  in  the  imperative,  presents  no  difficulty  different  from 
those  which  attend  many  of  the  New  Testament  citations  from  the  Old. 

w.  j.  a 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America  met  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  continued  in  session  eight  days. 
The  Rev.  J.  A.  De  Baun,  D.D.,  was  elected  President,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Beards- 
lee,  Adsessor.  The  membership  numbered  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  al- 
though among  the  ministers  not  a  few  were  missed  of  those  who  usually  take 
an  active  part  in  debate,  the  elders  included  an  unusual  number  of  able  and 
clear-headed  men.  The  spirit  of  the  assembly  was  very  good,  and  while  there 
was  considerable  earnest  and  sometimes  heated  discussion,  conclusions  were 
reached  with  a  great  deal  of  unanimity. 

The  most  exciting  subject  before  the  body  was  Freemasonry.  This  was 
brought  forward  by  a  memorial  from  a  Classis  composed  mainly  of  Hollanders, 
who  insisted  that  this  and  all  similar  oath-bound  secret  societies  were  inimical  to 
the  Gospel,  and  should  be  discountenanced  by  the  Church.  The  matter  had 
been  in  agitation  in  the  Western  portions  of  the  denomination  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  some  cases,  things  had  gone  so  far  that  Freemasonry  was 
made  a  bar  to  communion.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  some  deliver- 
ance should  be  made.  A  wise  and  able  committee,  Dr.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  chairman,  made  a  report  expressing  sympathy  with  the  breth- 
ren perplexed  by  the  matter,  refusing  on  the  ex  parte  evidence  submitted 
to  pronounce  for  or  against  the  society,  vindicating  the  right  of  ministers  and 
members  to  obey  their  own  convictions  of  duty  in  this  matter,  cautioning  Con- 
sistories and  Classes  against  setting  up  new  terms  of  communion,  and  yet  de- 
claring that  no  one  should  unite  with  or  remain  in  any  society,  secret  or  open, 
whose  principles  and  practices  are  anti-Christian.  This  report  was  finally 
adopted  with  a  single  dissenting  vote.  It  did  not  satisfy  all  parties,  yet  will, 
it  is  thought,  go  far  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  difficulties.  Manifestly,  dis- 
cipline cannot  be  effectively  maintained  against  an  institution  which  has  among 
its  members  many  ministers  and  elders  whose  high  Christian  character  in  all 
other  respects  is  universally  acknowledged.  The  most  determined  opponent 
of  Freemasonry,  if  candid,  must  admit  that  process  under  such  circumstances 
could  have  no  good  result.  It  might  split  a  denomination,  but  could  not  harm 
the  object  it  opposes.  If  Masonry  be  an  evil,  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  evils 
which  the  Church  must  remove  indirectly,  by  moral  means,  and  not  by  formal 
process  and  censure. 

Another  matter  of  interest  was  a  plan  of  systematic  beneficence,  reported 
by  a  committee  appointed  the  previous  year.  Its  essential  feature  was,  that 
when  the  different  Boards  estimated  the  amounts  needed  for  their  work,  these 
estimates,  when  approved  by  the  Synod,  should  be  made  the  basis  of  an  ap- 
portionment among  the  several  Classes,  according  to  their  ability,  and  that 
then  the  Classes  should  apportion  the  quota  assigned  to  them  among  their 
churches,  and  require  each  consistory  and  minister  to  meet  its  apportionment, 
or  else  give  the  reasons  for  its  failure.  Considerable  objection  was  made  to 
the  mandatory  character  of  the  plan,  but  it  was  finally  adopted.     If  carried 
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out,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  service.  The  pecuniary  difficulties  which 
embarrass  the  benevolent  operations  of  all  churches,  are  owing  mainly  to  the 
fact,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  do  little  or  nothing,  leaving  the  rest 
to  bear  the  burden.  If  only  the  proper  pressure  of  reason  and  Scripture  can 
be  applied  to  the  consciences  of  the  delinquents,  and  the  whole  body  be  in- 
duced to  equal  the  fidelity  of  a  part,  the  problem  is  sclved.  But  it  will  be 
very  necessary  to  avoid  anything  that  would  look  like  compulsion  or  the  ap- 
plication of  Church  power.     Charity  cannot  be  forced. 

A  proposition  to  institute  a  sort  of  lay  ministers  or  evangelists,  requiring 
less  careful  preparation  and  gifts  than  the  regular  ministry,  laid  over  from  the 
previous  year,  when  there  was  not  time  to  discuss  it,  was  taken  up  and  unani- 
mously rejected.  It  was  felt  that  this  is  no  >ime  to  lower  the  standard  of  min- 
isterial qualifications,  and  that  quality  is  much  more  needed  than  quantity. 
The  tone  of  the  Synod  on  this  point  was  conservative  and  healthy.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  requires  for  its  ministers  a  full  college  course  or  its 
equivalent,  and  a  three  years'  course  in  its  Theological  Seminary.  Exemption 
from  these  requirements  can  be  obtained  in  any  case  only  by  dispensation 
given  by  the  Synod.  This  year  three  applications  were  made  for  such  dispen- 
sation (sometimes  there  are  six  or  eight),  and  were  granted,  but  only  after  a 
rigid  investigation  of  the  circumstances.  The  Synod  called  the  attention  of 
all  ministers  and  parents  to  the  startling  fact,  that  of  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  students  graduated  in  the  last  twenty  years,  only  about  a  third 
were  educated  at  their  own  expense.  They  urged,  therefore,  that  renewed 
efforts  be  made  to  have  children  of  parents  in  good  circumstances  consecrated 
to  the  ministry ;  and  also  to  have  stricter  examinations  as  to  character  and 
qualifications  of  those  who  expect  to  be  aided  in  their  support.  They  also 
adopted  vigorous  measures  to  secure  the  endowment  needed  for  Hope  College 
in  Michigan,  an  institution  considered  vital  to  the  denominational  interests  in 
the  West,  and  yet  suffering  greatly  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  certain  of  its 
funds.  In  consequence  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Synod  confirmed  the  action  of  the  Board,  in  dispensing  with  the  services 
of  a  salaried  Secretary.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  an  act  is  not  a 
pi-ce  of  misplaced  economy.     There  are  few  machines  that  run  themselves. 

In  Foieign  Missions  the  reports  were  favorable — the  converts  in  all  the 
fields  having  increased  by  one-half  in  the  last  two  years.  Fresh  openings  are 
to  be  teen  in  all  directions,  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  men  ready  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  this  work.  The  only  drawback  is  the  lack  of  means.  Al- 
though the  contributions  last  year  showed  an  increase  of  twelve  per  cent. 
over  those  of  the  year  before,  yet  the  debt  of  nearly  $30,000  has  not  been 
removed  nor  sensibly  diminished.  The  Woman's  Auxiliary  has  grown  per- 
ceptibly in  means  and  activity. 

The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  reported  a  decrease  of  missions  owing  to 
the  fact  that  some  had  become  self-supporting.  But  this  should  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  new  stations.  The  Board  had  an  increase  of  funds,  not- 
withstanding that  the  churches  gave  less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
anomaly  is  due  to  the  legacies  received.  The  Board's  field  lies  in  the  thinly 
settled  portions  of  the  East,  but  mainly  among  the  emigrant  Hollanders  at  the 
West  who  long  for  the  Gospel,  and  yet  of  themselves  are  literally  unable  to 
support  a  settled  minister. 
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The  Synod  passed  unanimously  a  hearty  commendation  of  this  Review, 
recognizing  its  relation  to  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

T.  W.  C. 

The  Teyler  Theological  Society  of  Haarlem,  at  its  autumnal  meeting  in  1879, 
awarded  but  one  prize.  The  subject  was  :  The  mutual  relations  of  the  State 
and  Society  judged  by  the  principles  of  Christian  Ethics,  with  reference  to 
present  controversies  among  political  economists.  The  successful  essayist  was 
Dr.  \V.  Hollenberg,  of  Saarbriicken.  Two  other  essays  received  a  conditional 
award,  both  written  on  "  The  application  of  conjectural  criticism  to  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  sketch  of  its  history,  a  judg- 
ment upon  its  necessity,  and  a  full  exhibition  of  its  most  important  results." 
The  names  of  the  essayists  will  be  announced  when  the  conditions  are  ac- 
cepted. The  new  theme  proposed  is :  Pessimism  and  Ethics,  with  reference 
to  E.  von  Hartmann's  "  Phenomenology  of  the  moral  consciousness." 

The  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion  awarded  a 
prize  to  Rudolf  Ruetschi,  of  Reutigen,  in  Switzerland,  for  an  essay  on  the 
theme  proposed  for  1879,  to  w^t:  A  history  and  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  in  respect  to  the  state  of  original  perfection  and  the  Fall. 

The  themes  proposed  for  essays  to  be  submitted  before  December  15,  1880, 
are  the  following :  A  discussion  of  the  question,  how  far  the  comparative  his- 
tory of  religions  as  at  present  studied  contributes  to  the  knowledge  and  cor- 
rect estimation  of  Christianity;  an  essay  on  Alexander  Vinet,  describing 
and  estimating  him  as  a  Christian  moralist  and  apologist ;  and  a  grammatical 
and  historical  examination  of  the  interpretation  of  Biblical  texts,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  in  its  symbolical  books,  including 
all  texts  that  are  used,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  as  basis  and  proof  for 
doctrinal  propositions. 

Revue  de  Ihistoire  des  Religions. — To  meet  the  wants  of  an  important  de- 
partment of  historical  and  scientific  research,  this  new  bi-monthly  has  been 
established.  The  editor-in-chief  is  M.  Maurice  Vernes,  with  whom  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  editorial  staff,  distinguished  scholars  like  MM.  Barth,  Bouchc- 
Leclerq,  Decharme,  Guyard,  Maspero,  and  others.  Some  of  these  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  periodical  surveys  of  particular  fields  of  historical 
research  and  literature.  Thus  M.  Barth  reports  on  Aryan  mythology  and  the 
religions  of  India;  Maspero  on  Egypt  (both  these  in  the  opening  number) ; 
Guyard  on  Assyria ;  Decharme  on  Greece  ;  Bouche'-Leclerq  on  Italy  ;  Gaidoz 
on  the  mythology  of  ancient  Gaul ;  M.  Vernes  himself  on  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. Aside  from  these  and  other  similar  systematized  reports,  there  are  to 
be  original  articles  on  special  topics ;  the  reproduction  of  original  documents 
of  special  value ;  reports  of  Societies ;  summaries  from  the  periodicals ;  with 
annals  of  current  events  important  to  the  department,  and  bibliographical 
lists.     The  field  is  well  covered  and  the  work  well  organized. 

M.  Vernes  in  the  opening  number  (Jan.  —  Feb.,  1880:  E.  Leroux,  Paris, 
pp.  160,  8vo),  justifies  his  undertaking  by  the  amount  and  importance  of 
material  accumulating  in  this  department  of  inquiry,  the  interest  awakened  in 
it,  and  the  want  of  a  suitable  organ.  The  attitude  of  the  Review  is  to  be 
that  of  absolutely  impartial  and  colorless  historical  recital.  He  rejects  and 
condemns  with  equal  emphasis  a  distinctively  evangelical  or  Protestant  and 
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a  rationalistic  criticism.  He  and  his  co-laborers  a*re  to  be  intent  upon  pure 
and  substantial  facts,  avoiding  all  controversy.  "  The  Review  excludes  every 
work  exhibiting  a  polemic  or  dogmatic  character."  It  is  for  others  to  seek 
and  supply  the  interpretation  of  whatever  may  be  substantiated  as  fact.  It 
will  soon  appear  to  what  extent  this  scientific  impartiality  and  exactness  are 
attainable.  The  first  number  offers  as  its  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  Part  I.  of  a  series  on  "The  history  of  worship  among  the 
Hebrews,  after  J.  Wellhausen."  It  contains  also  articles  on  Italian  divina- 
tion, and  the  religious  monuments  of  Cambodia. 

The  new  Review  has  its  field  to  itself,  and  cannot  fail  to  supply  very  valu- 
able material  to  those  interested  in  its  department  of  research.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  for  foreign  lands  is  30  fr. 

Zeitschrift  fur  kirchliche  Wissensehaft  unci  kirchliches  Leben.  —  For 
some  time  the  great  Lutheran  body  of  Germany  has  had  for  its  organ  no 
religious  periodical  of  higher  rank  than  a  weekly  journal.  The  old  Quar- 
terlies of  Erlangen  and  Leipsic  had  died  out,  one  after  the  other.  Dr.  Lu- 
thardt,  whose  qualifications  are  eminent,  has  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  new 
monthly  (a  56  pp.,  large  Svo,  Ddrffiing  &  Franke,  Leipsic.  Subscription 
price  8  marks),  for  which  he  has  the  pledged  co-operation  and  support  of  large 
numbers  of  Lutheran  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  all  positions. 

The  first  two  numbers,  which  lie  before  us,  contain  contributions  (two)  from 
Delitzsch,  "Critical  Studies  on  the  Pentateuch"  ;  from  Kahnis,  "The  Apolo- 
getic Argument";  from  V.  Schultz,  of  Leipsic  (two),  "A  day  in  Rome,  in 
the  year  200,"  and  "  Artisanship  and  Artisans  in  the  ancient  Church  "  ;  from 
Lu  thardt,  "  Modern  Views-  of  the  World  " ;  from  A  Stahlin,  part  of  a  sketch 
of  G.  C.  A.  von  Harless ;  with  others  of  interest.  There  are  surely  learning 
and  power  and  zeal  enough  within  the  Lutheranism  of  Europe  to  make  the 
new  periodical  influential  and  widely  welcome.  We  extend  to  it  our  hearty 
salutations. 

Prof.  Luthardt  is  also  the  editor  of  two  weeklies  published  by  the  same  en. 
terprising  house  ;  the  Allgemeine  Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung^  and 
the  Theologisches  Literaturblatt. 

A  novelty  comes  to  us  from  another  quarter  in  the  "  Minerva  :  A  monthly 
Review  edited  by  Pericles  Tzikos."  It  is  published  in  Rome,  and  bears  also 
the  imprint  of  houses  in  Milan  and  Naples,  and  of  Williams  &  Norgate,  in 
London.  Its  aim  is  very  cosmopolitan,  as  is  its  first  list  of  subjects  and  con- 
tributors. It  proposes,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  without  aid  from  any  editorial 
announcement,  to  interest  itself  in  whatever  belongs  characteristically  to  the 
civilization  of  our  times.  C.  A.  A. 

The  Robertson  Smith  Case. — For  upwards  of  four  ye'ars,.  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  has  been  agitated  by  the  controversy  with  reference  to  the  views  of 
W.  Robertson  Smith,  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  College  of  Aberdeen ;  and 
the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  and  other  Churches  as  well,  have  been  look- 
ing on  with  intense  interest  and  anxiety  as  to  the  result  Prof.  Smith  is  a 
young  man,  some  $$  years  of  age,  of  unusual  talent,  extensive  learning,  orig- 
inality of  mind,  and  independence  of  character.  He  was  born  in  the  Free 
Church,  educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  Free  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  in  the  universities  of  Germany.    He  was  called  in  i&7«>to 
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the  Professorship  of  Hebrew  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  at  once  became  distin 
guished  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  various  topics  of  his  professorship,  and  as  a  thorough  student,  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  theories  of  the  various  critical  schools  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  which,  with  all  their  errors,  have  done  so  much  for  the 
scientific  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  felt  constrained  to  abandon 
many  of  the  traditional  views  with  reference  to  the  authorship,  time  of  com- 
position, structure,  and  design  of  the  various  Biblical  writings ;  and  would  con- 
struct a  theory  that  would  remove  critical  objections,  and  accord  with  the 
divine  character  of  the  Bible.  He  was  providentially  called  to  prepare  various 
articles  for  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  on  Angels, 
the  Bible,  Canticles,  Chronicles,  and  other  topics.  These  articles,  especially 
the  one  on  the  Bible,  gave  great  offence  :  (i)  By  their  bold  and  fearless  rejec- 
tion of  views  long  established  in  the  Church,  and  regarded  by  most  people  as 
inseparable  from  orthodox  views  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God ;  (2)  by  the  confident  and  assured  statement  of  opinions 
that  were  strange  to  the  British  and  American  public  as  if  they  were  unquestion- 
able and  accepted  by  all  competent  scholars ;  (3)  by  the  bald  statement  of 
theories  that  were  ordinarily  associated  with  Foreign  Rationalists  in  their  at- 
tacks on  the  Christian  religion,  without  those  qualifications  and  explanations 
that  would  be  expected  from  an  evangelical  Presbyterian,  in  separating  himself 
from  them. 

The  attention  of  the  College  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  called  to  these  articles  on  the  17th  of  May,  1876.  This  Committee,  com- 
posed of  eleven  ministers  and  ten  elders  (including  the  three  principals,  Profs. 
Candlish  and  Smeaton,  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  Dr.  Wilson,  Alex.  Whyte,  and 
others),  is  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 

''With  authority  to  undertake  the  general  administration  of  College  property  and 
finances,  to  give  advice  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  originate  and  prosecute  before  the 
Church  courts  processes  against  any  of  the  Professors  for  heresy  or  immorality,  and 
to  make  necessary  inquiries  for  that  purpose  ;  to  originate  also  and  prepare  for  the  de- 
cisions of  the  General  Assembly  proposals  for  the  retirement  of  Professors  disahled 
by  age  or  infirmity,  and  for  fixing  the  retiring  allowance  they  are  to  receive." 

This  Committee  gave  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  and  fully  discussed  it 
after  conference  with  Prof.  Smith. 

At  this  conference  Prof.  Smith  stated  : 

"  It  is  right  that  an  Encyclopaedia  should  contain  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  the 
present  state  of  critical  questions,  and  the  account  was  more  likely  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partial if  written  by  a  person  whose  criticism  was  not  enlisted  in  the  servir*-  if  a  de- 
structive theology.  I  would  not  have  undertaken  the  article  if  I  had  thought  that  a 
critical  statement,  within  the  limits  of  the  plan  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  would  tend  to 
cast  any  doubt  on  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture.  But  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  nothing  in  what  I  have  written  to  touch  a  faith  which  moves  in  the  lines  of  sound 
Protestant  doctrine,  and  rests  on  the  bases  indicated  in  the  first  chapter  of  our  Con- 
fession ;  and  I  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  effect  of  my  teaching  on  men  whose  be- 
lief in  the  Bible  moves  in  other  lines,  and  rests  on  other  foundations." 

The  chief  question  was  then,  as  in  all  the  subsequent  discussions,  with 
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regard  to  his  view  of  Deuteronomy.     The  Committee  presented  Prof.  Smith's 
views  in  five  propositions  adopting  the  report  of  their  Sub-Committee : 

"(i).  That  various  portions  of  the  Levitical  institutions,  to  which  a  Mosaic  author- 
ship is  assigned  in  the  Pentateuch,  are  of  later  date,  having  come  into  the  form  in 
which  they  are  exhibited  only  by  degrees,  and  in  days  long  subsequent  to  the  age  of 
Moses.  This  is  held  to  be  established  by  discrepancies  between  different  parts  of 
Scripture,  which  are  held  to  arise  when  the  Mosaic  origin  is  assumed.  (2).  In  particu- 
lar, the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  portions  of  it  which,  ex  facie,  bear  to  be  the  record 
of  utterances  by  Moses,  makes  references  to  institutions  and  arrangements  much  later 
than  his  time.  (3).  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  some  prophetic  per- 
son in  later  times  threw  into  this  form  a  series  of  oracles,  embracing,  at  once,  Mosaic 
revelations  and  modifications  or  adaptations,  which  were  of  later  development — all 
together  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  declaration  and  testimony  by  Moses.  (4). 
That,  viewed  especially  with  reference  to  the  literary  conceptions  and  habits  of  that 
time  and  people,  the  method  thus  adopted  was  legitimate,  and  was  such  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  might  sanction  and  employ.  It  was  designed  to  teach  that  the  whole  body  of 
laws  delivered  were  the  fruit  of  the  same  seed,  had  received  the  same  sanction,  and 
were  inspired  by  the  Spirit  who  spake  by  Moses.  (5).  The  Sub-Committee  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Professor  to  mean  that  this  involved  any  fraud  upon  those  to  whom  the 
book  was  delivered.  It  was  given  and  taken  for  what  it  was, — however  it  may  subse- 
quently have  been  misunderstood  in  the  Professor's  view,  in  so  far  as  it  came  to  be 
believed  to  be  an  ordinary  historical  record  of  actual  Mosaic  utterances." 

These  propositions  were  accepted  by  Prof.  Smith 

M  As  on  the  whole  a  very  fair  representation  of  my  position,  both  in  my  divergence 
from  tradition  and  in  my  refusal  to  associate  any  idea  of  fraud  with  the  Deuteronomic 
Legislation,  or  to  admit  that  my  account  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Book  de- 
tracts from  its  value  and  authority  as  Canonical  Scripture.  When  my  position  is  thus 
discriminated  from  the  theories  of  those  who,  like  Kuenen,  ascribe  the  origin  of  Deu- 
teronomy to  a  pious  fraud,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  found  to  involve  any  more 
serious  innovation  in  our  conception  of  the  method  of  revelation  than  this — that  the 
written  record  of  the  Revelation  of  God's  will  which  is  necessary  unto  salvation  makes 
use  of  certain  forms  of  literary  presentation  which  have  always  been  thought  legiti- 
mate in  ordinary  composition,  but  which  were  not  always  understood  to  be  used  in 
the  Bible." 

The  College  Committee  accordingly  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1877,  that 

*'  On  a  survey  of  the  whole  case,  the  Committee  do  not  find  sufficient  ground  to 
support  a  process  for  heresy;  ....  they  cannot  profess  to  be  surprised  that  the  article, 
from  what  it  contained  and  what  it  omitted,  awakened  anxiety  or  created  suspicion 
with  reference  to  Prof.  Smith's  views  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  But,  in  addition 
to  his  character  and  public  engagements,  the  Committee  are  bound  to  draw  attention 
to  his  declarations,  submitted  with  this  Report.  These  declarations  of  his  adherence 
to  the  doctrine  regarding  the  Word  of  God  laid  down  in  the  Confession  of  Faith ,  and 
in  the  Reformed  Confessions  generally,  appear  to  the  Committee  to  be  clear,  decided, 

and  hearty The  Committee  gladly  recognize  Prof.  Smith's  high  character,  and 

express  their  cordial  sense  of  his  great  learning.  All  the  more  they  lament  that  an 
article  written  by  him  should  have  given  rise  to  anxiety  and  suspicion.  They  cannot 
withhold  the  expression  of  their  opinion,  that  the  article,  in  opposition  to  Prof.  Smith's 
avowed  intention,  is  of  a  dangerous  and  unsettling  tendency." 

The  College  Committee  had  also  transmitted  their  report  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Aberdeen,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Free  Church  Commis- 
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sion,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1877,  which  directed  the  Presbytery  to  see  the 
whole  Articles  and  Documents,  take  such  judicial  steps  as  they  might  deem 
competent  or  necessary,  and  to  report  to  next  Assembly.  The  Presbytery 
addressed  several  questions  to  Prof.  Smith,  and  transmitted  others  as  suggested 
by  individuals.  To  these  the  Professor  briefly  replied  ;  and  these,  together  with 
several  dissents  and  complaints,  were  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1877.  After  thorough  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  the  General  Assembly, 
by  a  vote  of  491  against  113,  adopted  the  motion  of  Dr.  Wilson,  that — 

"  The  General  Assembly,  considering  bow  necessary  it  is,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
that  this  Church  should  maintain  a  clear  testimony  to  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ;  and  considering 
that  the  College  Committee  though  not  finding,  according  to  their  judgment,  sufficient 
ground  to  support  a  libel  for  heresy,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  article  *  Bible/ 
contrary  to  Prof.  Smith's  avowed  conviction,  contains  statements  of  a  dangerous  and 
unsettling  tendency ;  and  considering  that  the  teaching  and  training  of  students  for 
the  holy  ministry  should  be  conducted  by  men  whose  views  are  above  all  suspicion, 
deem  it  expedient  and  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  that  until  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  which  are  now  in  progress,  and  are  so  £ar  reported 
to  this  Assembly,  have  been  terminated,  and  final  judgment  has  been  given  in  the 
question  at  issue,  Prof.  Smith  should  cease  from  discharging  his  duties  as  Professor, 
and  instruct  him  accordingly The  Assembly  instruct  the  Presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen to  proceed  with  the  case  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church." 

Prof.  Smith  having  demanded  a  libel,  proceedings  against  him  took  that 
form  in  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  spring  of  1878.  The  following 
extract  from  the  libel,  containing  what  is  called  the  major  premise,  sets  forth 
the  false  doctrines  he  is  charged  with  holding : 

"  That  whereas  the  publishing  and  promulgating  of  opinions  which  contradict,  or 
are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  inspiration,  infallible  truth,  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  as  set  forth  in  the  Script- 
ures themselves,  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  prophecy  and 
angels  therein  set  forth;  as  also  (II.)  the  publishing  and  promulgating  of  opinions 
which  are  in  themselves  of  a  dangerous  and  unsettling  tendency  in  their  bearing  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  inspiration,  infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority  cf  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  their  bearing  on  the  doctrines  of  prophecy  and 
angels  therein  set  forth;  as  also  (III.)  the  publishing  and  promulgating  of  writings 
concerning  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  writings,  by  their  neutrality  of  atti- 
tude in  relation  to  the  said  doctrines,  and  by  their  rashness  of  statement  in  regard  to 
the  critical  construction  of  the  Scriptures,  tend  to  disparage  the  Divine  authority  and 
inspired  character  of  these  Books,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  are  severally  offences,  especially  in  a  Professor  of  Divinity, 
which  call  for  such  censure  or  other  judicial  sentence  as  may  be  found  adequate ; " 
and  more  particularly : 

"  Primo:  Albeit  the  opinion  that  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  system,  were  not  divinely  instituted  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  that  those  large  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  which 
represent  them  as  having  been  then  instituted  by  God,  were  inserted  in  the  inspired 
records  long  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

"Secundo:  Albeit  the  opinion  that  the  Book  of  inspired  Scripture  called  Deuteron- 
omy, which  is  professedly  an  historical  record,  does  not  possess  that  character,  but 
was  made  to  assume  it  by  a  writer  of  a  much  later  age,  who  therein,  in  the  name  of  God, 
presented,  in  dramatic  form,  instructions  and  laws  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of 
Moses,  though  these  never  were  and  never  could  have  been  uttered  by  him." 
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Then  follow  six  other  less  important  particulars,  and  the  body  of  the  libel 
on  their  basis.  The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  found  the  first  alternative  charge 
(I.)  of  the  general  major  irrelevant  as  to  the  eight  particulars  in  detail,  the 
II.  alternative  charge  relevant,  and  the  III.  alternative  charge  irrelevant. 
Both  sides  dissented  and  complained  to  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  which  with 
reference  to  1.  and  III.  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  General  Assembly, 
but  with  reference  to  II.  found  it  irrelevant  and  reversed  the  action  of  the 
Presbytery.  The  minority  dissented  and  complained  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  1878,  which  took  up  I.  in  detail  and  unanimously  reaffirmed  the  judgment 
of  Presbytery  with  reference  to  all  the  particulars  except  sec  undo.  Principal 
Rainy  moved  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  Presbytery  with  reference  to  Se- 
cundo;  Sir  Henry  MoncreifF  that 

"The  statements  of  Prof.  Smith,  regarding  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  are  opposed 
in  their  legitimate  results  to  the  supposition  of  the  Book  being  a  thoroughly  inspired 
historical  record  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  while  his 
declarations  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  are  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  and  do  not 
indicate  his  acceptance  of  the  Book  in  that  character." 

The  latter  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  301  to  278.  The  Assembly  sus- 
tained the  Synod's  action  with  reference  to  the  second  (11.^  general  charge, 
and  found  it  irrelevant  in  its  present  form,  but  amended  it  as  follows : 

"As  also  the  publishing  and  promulgating  of  writings  concerning  the  Books  of 
Scripture,  which,  by  their  ill-considered  and  unguarded  setting  forth  of  speculations 
of  a  critical  kind,  tend  to  awaken  doubt,  especially  in  the  case  of  students,  of  the 
Divine  truth,  inspiration,  and  authority  of  any  of  the  Books  of  Scripture,  and  on  the 
doctrines  of  angels  and  prophecy  as  the  said  tiuth,  inspiration,  and  authority  and  doc- 
trine of  angels  and  prophecy  are  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith " 

The  libel  was  also  so  amended  that  the  eight  particulars  might  be  used  with 
reference  to  either  of  the  general  charges.  As  thus  amended  the  libel  was 
taken  up  by  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  and  found 
irrelevant  in  all  particulars,  except  sec  undo,  with  regard  to  which  the  Presby- 
tery resolved : 

"That  in  respect  of  the  Assembly  having  already  found  this  part  of  the  libel  rele- 
vant to  the  effect  recorded  in  its  acts  under  the  first  general  charge,  the  Presbytery 
pass  from  the  consideration  of  it  under  a  different  branch  of  an  alternate  libel." 

The  minority  complained  and  dissented,  holding  that  the  Presbytery  ought 
to  have  considered  secundo  under  the  second  general  charge,  as  well  as  the 
first,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  other  particulars  under  the  second  general 
charge.  The  Synod  of  Aberdeen  in  October,  1878,  took  up  the  case  and 
unanimously  agreed 

"That  the  Synod,  with  the  acquiescence  of  parties  refer  simpliciUr  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  dissents  and  complaints  now  laid  before  the  court." 

Thus  the  case  came  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1879.  By  a  with- 
drawal of  dissents  and  complaints,  and  through  the  neglect  of  the  minority  to 
plead  at  the  bar,  the  action  of  Presbytery  stood  confirmed,  and  the  whole  case 
was  reduced  to  secund  ?  under  the  first  general  charge. 
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Dr.  Bonar  moved, 

"That  the  General  Assembly  instruct  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  to  meet  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  July,  and  then  to  take  immediate  steps  for  having  the  libel  as  regards 
the  Second  Particular  of  the  First  Alternative  Charge  served  in  due  form  upon  Prof. 
Smith.  They  also  instruct  the  Presbytery,  in  the  event  of  their  finding  the  libel  sus- 
tained, either  by  the  admission  of  Prof.  Smith,  or  by  adequate  proof,  to  suspend  him 
judicially  from  his  functions — professorial,  ministerial,  and  judicial — till  the  next 
meeting  of  Assembly,  reserving  final  judgment  in  the  case  till  that  meeting  of 
Assembly  ;  and  the  Assembly  now  appoint  a  Committee  to  adjust  the  libel  in  this  view, 
excluding  from  it  all  the  parts  that  are  not  now  applicable,  to  report  at  a  future  diet 
of  this  Assembly." 

It  was  also  moved  by  Principal  Rainy, 

"  That,  having  respect  to  the  novelty  and  perplexity  of  this  case  in  certain  of  its 
aspects,  the  serious  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  throughout  the  Church  re- 
garding it,  the  gravity  of  the  consequences  which  the  disposal  of  it  may  involve, — the 
General  Assembly  resolve,  before  proceeding  further  with  the  libel,  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee,  fairly  representative  of  the  Church,  with  power,  if  they  see  cause,  to  confer 
with  Prof.  Smith,  directing  them  to  consider  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  best  means  for  arriving  at  a  result  honoring  to  the  truth  of  God,  and 
fitted  to  secure,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  the  weighty  interests  which  are  at  stake,  and  to 
report  to  next  General  Assembly." 

Dr.  Bonar's  motion  prevailed  by  321  votes  over  320  for  Principal  Rainy*  5 
motion— thus  a  majority  of  one  in  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  in  the  Free 
Church  Assembly.  The  libel  was  then  amended  and  reduced  in  the  technical 
forms  of  Scotch  process  to  the  following : 

"Mr.  William  Robertson  Smith,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Exegesis  of 
the  Old  Testament  at  Aberdeen,  you  are  indicted  and  accused,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Free  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  : 

"  That  whereas  the  publishing  and  promulgating  of  opinions  which  contradict  or 
are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  inspiration,  infallible  truth,  and  Divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  as  set  forth  in  the  Script- 
ures themselves,  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  is  an  offence,  especially  in  a  Professor 
of  Divinity,  which  calls  for  such  censure  or  other  judicial  sentence  as  may  be  found 
adequate  ;  and  more  particularly : 

"  Albeit  the  opinion  that  the  book  of  inspired  Scripture  called  Deuteronomy,  which 
is  professedly  an  historical  record,  does  not  possess  that  character,  but  was  made  to 
assume  it  by  a  writer  of  a  much  later  age,  who  therein,  in  the  name  of  God,  presented, 
in  dramatic  form,  instructions  and  laws  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Moses, 
though  these  never  were,  and  never  could  have  been,  uttered  by  him : 

"And  albeit  this  opinion  contradicts  or  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate 
inspiration,  infallible  truth,  and  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  aforesaid. 

"  All  which,  or  part  thereof,  being  found  proven  against  you,  the  said  Mr.  William 
Robertson  Smith,  by  the  said  Free  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  before  which  you  are  to 
be  tried,  or  being  admitted  by  your  own  judicial  confession,  you,  the  said  Mr.  William 
Robertson  Smith,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  such  sentence  as  the  gravity  of  the  case, 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  usage  observed  in  such  cases,  may  re- 
quire for  the  glory  of  God,  the  edification  of  the  Church,  and  the  deterring  of  others 
holding  the  same  sacred  office,  from  committing  the  like  offences  in  all  time  coming." 

The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  on  July  1st,  as  directed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, assembled  to  serve  the  libel.  Prof.  Smith  entered  a  plea  in  law,  that 
the  Assembly  had  amended  the  libel  subsequent  to  the  finding  of  it  relevant 
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and  subsequent  to  his  answer  thereto,  and  that  simple  justice  required  that 
its  relevancy  should  be  determined  in  its  present  form,  and  his  answer  thereto 
received.  His  plea  in  law  was  recorded,  and  it  was  decided  that  his  answer 
to  the  amended  libel  should  be  received  as  a  paper  in  the  case.  The  libel 
was  subsequently  served,  without  prejudice  to  the  plea  in  law,  and  Prof. 
Smith's  answer  was  received  ;  and  it  was  resolved 

"  That  the  Presbytery,  considering  the  new  matter  that  has  emerged,  and  the  new  ques- 
tions in  law  raised  by  Prof.  Smith  ;  and  finding  that  these  are  questions  that  must  be 
adjudicated  on  prior  to  judgment,  while  it  is  not  clearly  within  the  province  of  the 
Presbytery  under  their  instructions  to  deal  with  these — resolve  now  to  sist  procedure, 
and  report  the  case  to  the  superior  court." 

The  Synod  of  Aberdeen  on  appeal  resolved  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the 
Presbytery,  receive  the  report  and  transmit  it  to  the  Assembly.  Thus  the 
case  came  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1880.  Prof.  Smith,  in  his  answer 
to  the  amended  libel,  satisfied  many  minds  by  his  statements. 

I.  "I  ask  it  to  be  observed  at  the  outset,  that  I  uphold  the  canonicity  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  as  strenuously  as  my  most  determined  opponent 
can  do.  Those  who  press  the  Libel  against  me  have  never  attempted  to  prove  that  I 
disbelieve  in  the  inspiration  of  Deuteronomy  or  any  part  of  that  book.  What  they 
attempt  to  show  is,  that  in  consistency  with  my  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  book, 
I  ought  to  reject  its  inspiration.  II.  It  has  often  been  insinuated,  that  while  I  profess 
to  receive  the  book  as  inspired,  I  mean  by  inspiration  something  different  from  what 
the  Confession  means.  I  ask  my  judges  to  reject  this  insinuation  as  injurious.  I  am 
willing  to  have  my  views  of  Deuteronomy  tested  even  by  the  strictest  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration,  and  I  am  confident  that  they  are  able  to  stand  the  test."  ....  "I 
am  sensible  that  the  extreme  condensation  of  the  article  '  Bible/  left  some  room  (or 
misconception  of  the  scope  of  my  theory,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  recent  aspects  of  Pentateuch  criticism.  I  humbly  accept  my  own  share 
of  responsibility  for  such  misconception,  which  once  entertained  by  the  public  mind 
could  not  easily  be  removed.  Throughout  the  progress  of  the  case  I  have  done  my 
best  to  clear  it  away  by  fuller  and  simpler  statements,  and  I  hope  that  after  the  ex- 
planations in  this  paper  no  one  will  again  misunderstand  me  so  completely  as  to  find 
a  charge  of  fraud  against  the  sacred  writer,  in  sentences  from  my  writings,  which 
contain  an  explicit  repudiation  of  the  very  idea  of  such  a  fraud.  I  hope  it  will  now 
be  clearly  understood  how  entirely  foreign  to  my  position  is  this  whole  notion  that 
Deuteronomy  pretends  to  be  something  which  it  is  not,  or  that  I  deny  the  book  to  be 
historical,  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  claimed  that  character  in  the  eyes 
of  its  first  audience.  The  historical  part  of  the  book  is  history,  the  leg.il  part  is  law, 
the  speeches  are  historical  speeches  in  the  natural  sense  in  which  these  terms  were 
understood  by  ancient  readers.   This  is  the  fair  way  of  testing  whether  a  book  is  honest 

and  truthful  in  purpose It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  rationalism,  but 

in  the  interests  of  faith,  that  I  have  sought  a  view  of  the  book,  which  does  justice  to 
the  facts  on  which  rationalists  build,  but  reconciles  them  with  a  full  recognition  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment records." 

There  were  four  motions  brought  before  the  Assembly  representing  the 
various  views  entertained.  The  first  motion  was  a  compromise  advocated 
chiefly  by  Sir  Henry  MoncreifT  and  Principal  Rainy,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  be  supported  by  moderate  men  on  both  sides  : 

M  That  the  General  Assembly,  considering  the  position  in  existing  circumstances  of 
the  libel  which  has  been  served  on  Prof.  Smith  ;  considering,  also,  the  evils  that  may 
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arise  from  further  protraction  of  the  case,  and  the  possibility  at  the  present  stage  of 
disposing  of  it  so  as  adequately  to  guard  the  great  interests  involved  in  it ;  consider- 
ing, finally,  the  importance  of  the  disposal  of  it  being  such  as  may  tend  to  unite  as 
largely  as  possible  the  mercbers  of  Assembly,  and  those  whom  they  represent  through- 
out the  Church,  resolve,  that,  without  disturbing  any  of  the  judgments  pronounced 
by  former  General  Assemblies  in  the  case,  they  will  not  give  any  renewed  instruction 
to  the  Presbytery  for  the  probation  of  the  libel  nor  take  any  other  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  looking  to  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Profes- 
sor's writings,  ....  the  General  Assembly  feel  constrained  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Prof.  Smith  no  longer  retains  that  measure  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
which  is  necessary  to  the  edifying  and  useful  performance  of  his  professorial  work  ; 
therefore,  with  great  regret  at  finding  themselves  placed  in  this  relation  to  a  man  of 
Prof.  Smith's  gifts  and  promise,  the  General  Assembly,  under  a  deep  sense  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  theological  training  of  aspirants  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  find 
and  declare  that  he  must  now  cease  to  hold  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Test.  Liter- 
ature at  Aberdeen.  And  with  this  finding  the  Assembly  declare  that  the  case  takes 
end." 

The  second  motion  was  also  a  compromise,  prepared  by  some  of  the  previous 
supporters  of  Prof.  Smith  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  large  number  of  his  oppo- 
nents to  their  views.  It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Laidlaw,  to  the  effect  that  the 
views  of  Prof.  Smith  regarding  the  Pentateuch  are  not  the  views  of  the  Free 
Church ;  yet  as-they  do  not  contradict  the  Confession,  the  Assembly  abandon 
the  charge  and  admonish  Prof.  Smith  to  be  extremely  careful  in  the  future. 

The  third  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Begg : 

"That  this  Assembly  shall  proceed  with  the  probation  of  the  libel." 

The  fourth  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Beith  : 

"The  General  Assembly — considering  that  the  course  of  the  case  has  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  College  Committee,  that  they  had  not  found  any  ground  sufficient  to  justify 
a  process  for  heresy  against  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  inasmuch  as  seven  of  the  eight  counts 
in  the  original  libel  have  been  found  irrelevant ;  while  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
count,  the  explanations  offered  by  Prof.  Smith  at  various  stages,  and  in  particular  his 
answer  to  the  amended  libel,  afford  satisfactory  evidence  that,  in  this  aspect  of  the  case 
also,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to  support  a  process  for  heresy,  do  resolve  to  with- 
draw the  libel  against  him.  Further,  the  Assembly,  finding  that  Prof.  Smith  is  blame- 
worthy for  the  unguarded  and  incomplete  statements  of  his  articles,  which  have  occa- 
sioned much  anxiety  in  the  Church,  and  given  offence  to  many  brethren  zealous  for 
the  honor  of  the  Word  of  God,  instruct  the  Moderator  to  admonish  Prof.  Smith  with 
due  solemnity  as  to  the  past,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  defects  referred  to 
will  be  guarded  against  and  avoided  in  time  to  come.  And,  finally,  the  Assembly  de- 
clares that,  in  declining  to  decide  on  these  critical  views  by  way  of  discipline,  the 
Church  expresses  no  opinion  in  favor  of  their  truth  or  probability,  but  leaves  the  ulti- 
mate decision  to  future  inquiry  in  the  spirit  of  patience,  humility,  and  brotherly  char- 
ity, admonishing  professors  to  remember  that  they  are  not  set  for  the  propagating  of 
their  own  opinions,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  and  truth  committed  to 
the  Church." 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Beith  prevailed  over  that  of  Dr.  Begg  by  287  votes  to 
256  ;  over  that  of  Dr.  Laidlaw  by  244  to  51 ;  over  that  of  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff 
by  299  to  292.  After  the  decision,  Prof.  Smith  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  As- 
sembly and  admonished  by  the  Moderator  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  ;  and  Prof.  Smith  said  that  "  while  I  thank  God  for  the  issue, ....  I 
have  never  been  more  sensible  than  on  the  present  occasion  of  the  blame  that 
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res+s  upon  me  for  statements  which  have  proved  so  incomplete  that,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  the  opinion  of  this  House  has  been  so  divided  upon  them." 
Two  very  important  points  have  been  made  in  the  history  of.  this  discussion  : 
(rj.  That  critical  views  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
Westminster  Confession, should  be  decided  by  discussion,  among  competent  schol 
ars ;  and  (2).  That  evangelical  men  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  make 
loose  and  unguarded  statements  and  give  offence  and  anxiety  to  their  brethren 
in  the  Church.  Prof.  Smith,  in  his  various  answers  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
libel,  has  removed  many  of  the  objections  to  his  views  that  were  at  first  enter- 
tained. He  has  distinctly  separated  himself  from  Rationalistic  schools,  and 
has  emphatically  declared  his  adherence  to  the  Westminster  doctrine  of  the 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  made  ample  apology  for  his  un- 
guarded and  incomplete  statements.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
his  views  are  still  regarded  by  large  numbers  of  his  own  Church  as  well  as  other 
churches,  as  logically  inconsistent  with  Westminster  doctrine.  Whether  tins  is 
or  is  not  the  case,  will  still  be  disputed.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  better  for 
all  interests  concerned  that  the  discussion  should  take  place  without  heat, 
and  free  from  the  complications  and  technicalities  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
by  competent  scholars  on  both  sides,  seeking  earnestly  and  prayerfully  the 
truth. 

It  seems  to  us  that  both  parties  desire  to  vindicate  the  divine  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  ihe 
Holy  Spirit,  and  are  infinitely  more  important  than  any  or  all  critical  theories. 
If  therefore  the  discussion  should  he  conducted  still  further,  in  the  proper 
spirit,  with  Christian  charity  and  mutual  toleration  of  legitimate  differences, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  truth  or  principle,  the  result  will  be  that  many  trouble- 
some difficulties  will  be  removed  from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
majesty  and  glory  of  the  Bible  as  the  holy  eternal  Word  of  God,  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  the  minds  of  men.  C.  A.  B. 

The  New  Jersey  Case  before  the  late  General  Assembly. — In  the  July  Num- 
ber of  this  Review  (p.  570),  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Assembly  in  "  the  New 
Jersey  case  "  are  represented  as  making  a  "  Judicial  Committee  a  quasi  Judicial 
Commission,"  and  belonging  to  the  class  of  *  virtual  trials  without  reminders 
of  judicial  responsibility,  without  consent  of  parties,  without  observance  of 
carefully  prescribed  methods  and  safeguards."  Having  been  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  ask  leave  to  state  them  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
foregoing  representation,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Perhaps  if  they 
had  been  clearly  brought  out  in  the  published  reports,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  this  note. 

As  to  a  trial,  "  virtual "  or  formal,  of  this  case  before  the  Assembly  or  any 
committee  or  commission  thereof,  none  was  had,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  this  was  not  the  kind  of  relief  prayed  for  by  the  complainants.  They 
petitioned  the  Assembly  to  order  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  to  re-try  the 
case,  after  its  original  verdict  had  been  sustained  by  Synod,  adjudicating  it 
upon  their  complaint.  The  alleged  defects  in  the  previous  proceedings  of  the 
lower  courts  did  not  seem  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  even  if  true,  sufficient  to 
justify  an  order  from  the  Assembly  compelling  the  Presbytery  to  undergo  this 
labor  a  second  *inie,  with  all  its  direct  and  indirect  consequences.  They  stated 
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to  the  Assembly  these  alleged  defects,  and  no  question  of  the  accuracy  and 
fairness  of  the  statement  was  made  by  the  complainants  or  their  representatives. 
The  committee  also  stated  their  opinion  that  these  alleged  defects,  however 
true,  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ;  and 
they  accordingly  recommended  that  it  be  not  granted — *.*.,  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Monmouth  be  not  ordered  to  re-try  the  case. 

This  report  was  resisted  by  complainants  and  their  friends,  less  on  the 
ground  of  its  intrinsic  merits  than  on  the  side  issue,  that  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee had  transcended  its  powers  and  "  usurped "  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of 
the  Assembly.  Much  time  and  ingenuity  were  spent  in  the  effort  to  convince 
the  Assembly  of  this.  But  after  a  thorough  discussion  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  argument 
in  refutation  summarized  in  the  closing  speech  of  the  debate,  but,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  only  partially  reported,  insisted : 

i.  That  the  course  of  the  Judicial  Committee  was  in  conformity  with  a  long 
line  of  precedents,  in  which,  even  when  papers  of  appellants  or  complainants 
were  not  excepted  to  as  irregular  in  form,  yet,  because  the  reasons  alleged  for 
further  trial  appeared  inadequate,  however  true,  the  Judicial  Committee 
reported  such  to  be  their  opinion,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  matter 
be  dismissed ;  the  Assembly  accordingly  adopting  such  report  without  intima- 
tion from  any  quarter  that  their  prerogatives  had  been  invaded.  (See  Moore's 
Digest,  pp.  551-62,  600-1-2,  etc.) 

2.  It  is  the  express  province  of  the  Judicial  Committee  to  "  prescribe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Assembly,  the  whole  order  of  proceedings "  which,  as 
interpreted  by  accepted  usage,  includes  "  proposing  to  the  Assembly  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  in  each  case."     (Moore's  Digest,  pp.  208-14,  564). 

3.  It  would,  indeed,  be  singular  if  the  Judicial  Committee,  as  such,  were 
divested  of  the  right  which  any  one  of  them  or  any  member  of  the  Assembly 
has  individually.  But  beyond  doubt  any  member  had  the  right  to  make  the 
precise  statement  and  motion  presented  in  this  case  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  far  it  could  be  of  much  service  to  the  Assem- 
bly, much  more  how  it  could  fulfil  what  Cushing's  Manual  declares  the  true 
province  of  a  committee — to  be  "  the  eyes  and  ears "  the  body  employs  in 
finding  its  way  to  a  proper  result. 

4.  Commission  and  committee,  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  sometimes 
used  interchangeably,  are  distinguished  in  our  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  former 
denoting  some  members  of  a  body  commissioned  to  act  in  its  behalf  in  inves- 
tigating and  trying  litigated  cases  ;  the  latter  to  digest  the  papers,  and  recom- 
mend the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  whether  by  trial  before  the  body  or  other- 
wise ;  if  by  trial  before  the  body,  to  digest  and  arrange  the  papers,  and  to 
prescribe,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  judicatory,  the  order  and  method  of 
procedure.  Of  necessity,  as  so  often  happens,  there  is  a  borderland  not 
easily  definable  where  these  two  functions  may  unavoidably,  in  some  degree, 
overlap. 

5.  An  opportunity  or  temptation  arises  in  this  region  for  some  play,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  upon  the  word  "judicial,"  which  has  a  very  broad  import, 
ranging  from  that  in  the  phrase  "judicial  mind"  to  the  authoritative  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  law  by  an  authorized  tribunal.     Of  course,  all  the 
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auxiliary  processes  and  agencies  by  which  a  court  conies  to  its  decision  are  in 
some  sense  "judicial."  A  judicial  committee  reporting  on  a  judicial  case  is 
doing  judicial  work,  but  not  therefore,  as  is  often  covertly  or  openly  implied, 
authoritative  judicial  work.  A  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  or  a 
single  judge  employed  by  the  court  to  specially  investigate  a  case  and  formu- 
late an  opinion,  is  doing  judicial  work,  but  not  that  which  is  of  authority  till 
adopted  by  the  court  itself,  or  which  is  in  any  manner  invading  or  usurping 
the  proper  functions  of  that  court.  The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  in 
recommending  measures,  does  not  make  itself  a  legislature. 

Here,  omitting  much  that  might  be  said,  I  close,  with  a  single  additional 
remark,  that,  on  looking  at  the  Revised  Book  of  Discipline  reported  to  the 
last  Assembly,  in  the  chapter  on  complaints,  paragraph  87,  it  is  directed  that 
4'if  it  shall  appear  to  the  judicatory  that  the  complaint  is  in  order,  and  the 
reasons  therefor  sufficient,  the  first  step  shall  be  to  read  the  action  complained 
of,"  etc  Here  two  things  are  required  to  give  complainants  a  standing  in 
court :  1,  that  the  complaint  be  in  order  ;  and  2,  that  "  the  reasons  thereof  be 
sufficient."  This  is  only  recognizing  and  formulating  what  has  been  developed 
in  the  precedents  referred  to  as  right  and  needful.  And  is  it  not  as  important 
for  the  Assembly  to  know  what  light  the  Judicial  Committee  can  shed  on  the 
one  point  as  the  other,  viz.,  the  regularity  of  the  complaint  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  reasons  offered  for  its  being  entertained  and  issued  ?  Reason  and  estab- 
lished practice  give  but  one  answer.  L.  H.  A. 


The  fear  has  found  frequent,  wide,  and  anxious  expression  that  our  Pres- 
byteries, Synods  and  Assemblies  have  too  often  of  late,  and  with  growing  fre- 
quency, been  disposing  of  judicial  questions  in  non-judicial  ways.  The  spirit  of 
our  discipline,  however,  as  we  apprehend  it,  would  in  this  whole  sphere  of 
action  multiply  safeguards  and  reminders  of  responsibility,  and  exclude  as  far 
as  possible  all  comparatively  irresponsible  modes  of  action  both  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  in  its  committees.  The  principles  of  our  system  seem  to  us  at  variance 
with  the  modern  drift,  in  that  the  latter  makes  nothing  "judicial"  which  can 
be  construed  otherwise ;  while  the  former  would  throw  the  protection  of  a 
judicial  spirit  and  method  broadly  and  strongly  over  Christian  character  and 
rights  and  ecclesiastical  relations.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  modern  tendency 
would  enhance  the  significance  of  judicial  proceedings  even  after  it  has  reduced 
the  number  of  examples  to  a  minimum.  Technicalities  aside,  when  the  merits 
of  a  case  are  involved  the  one  tendency  acts  by  preference  in  committee  and 
open  Assembly,  as  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business ;  the  other  under  the 
reminder  and  protection  of  special  and  appropriate  forms. 

If  the  information  which  was  unavoidably  lacking  to  us  at  the  early  day 
when  our  notice  was  prepared,  had  shown  us  that  the  New  Jersey  case  was 
treated  as  judicially  as  was  possible,  it  would  have  been  impertinent  to  attach 
to  our  mention  of  it  irrelevant  strictures ;  it  seemed  otherwise  to  us,  and  to 
others  whose  lack  of  information  could  not  be  suspected. — C.  A.  A. 
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I.— EXEGETICAL   THEOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Hexey  M.  Harman, 
D.D.     N.  Y. :  Nelson  &  Phillips.     1879. 

This  volume  forms  the  first  of  the  Library  of  Theological  and  Biblical  Literature, 
edited  by  Dr.  Crooks  and  Dr.  Hurst.  The  names  of  the  editors  are  guarantees  of 
a  wise  selection  for  the  series,  and  this  first  volume  will  only  confirm  this  assurance. 

In  such  a  work  as  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  there  is  not 
much  new  to  be  said,  but  there  may  be  a  scholarly  selection  of  material.  Increas- 
ing light  on  matters  ethnographic,  geographic,  and  historic,  makes  much  that  used 
to  be  said  in  Introductions  of  very  small  account,  and  much  of  no  account  at  alL 
Dr.  Harman  has  exercised  a  wise  judgment  in  this  matter.  He  has,  moreover, 
taken  up  the  live  questions  concerning  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  given  his  own 
opinion  in  his  own  way.  He  refutes  the  idea  of  the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  with  arguments  that  are  unanswerable.  He,  how- 
ever, would  place  Job  in  the  age  of  David,  making  the  book  of  the  same  date  with  the 
Proverbs,  the  two  having  strong  resemblances.  His  treatment  of  the  unity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  his  explanation  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim  and  Jehovah  Elohim,  on 
which  so  much  wild  hypothesis  has  been  built,  are  lucid  and  satisfactory.  Chap.  xiv. 
on  the  New  Testament  is,  perhaps,  if  we  can  make  any  distinction,  the  best  chapter 
in  the  work.  It  does  not,  of  course,  propose  to  be  such  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
John's  gospel  as  Canon  Westcott  has  just  given  us,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  com- 
pact and  convincing  argument  for  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  truthfulness  of 
the  fourth  gospel  This  work  of  Dr.  Harman 's  is  admirable  in  its  condensation,  and 
forms  a  most  valuable  handbook  for  not  only  the  student,  but  also  the  ordinary 
reader. 

A  second  edition,  revised,  has  already  appeared  (1880).  A  few  modifications  are 
introduced,  and  an  important  Appendix  added,  on  the  oldest  MSS.  and  Versions, 
and  the  chief  editions  of  the  New  Testament  A  third  edition,  which  is  soon  to 
follow,  will  incorporate  this  and  other  valuable  matter  in  the  body  of  the  work 
under  appropriate  rubrics.  H.  C. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles.  By  James  G.  Murphy,  LL.D„  T.C.D..  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Belfast.  Edinburgh,  T.  8c  T.  Clark.  i6mo,  pp.  154.  Imported  by  Scribner 
&  Welford,  New  York.    Price  60  cents. 

This  is  brief,  compact,  and  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  as  one  of  a  series  of 
handbooks  for  Bible  classes.  The  comments,  which  are  throughout  conceived  in  a  rev- 
erent and  devout  spirit,  are  just  of  the  sort  to  meet  the  needs  of  intelligent  students 
of  the  Scriptures,  both  in  the  direct  interpretation  of  these  books  and  in  solving  the 
questions  that  arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  parallel  accounts  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  W.  H.  G. 

Der  Prophet  Hosea,  erkUrt  von  Dr.  W.  Nowack,  Lie.  und  Privatdocent  der  Theolo- 
gie.     Berlin,  1880.     8vo.  pp.  255.     [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  N.  Y.] 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  school  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  represented  by 
Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  in  some  respects  for 
this  very  reason,  it  is  an  irferesting  and  important  publication.    Fortunately  the 
(748) 
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critics  have  not  found  it  to  their  interest  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of 
Hosea,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Nowack.  accordingly,  affirms  its  integrity  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  the  title,  i.  i,  and  defends  the  correctness  of  the  Masoretic 
text,  save  in  a  few  instances  of  small  consequence.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  title  to  this  book,  though  with  a  singular  lack  of  unanimity 
as  to  the  reasons  for  setting  it  aside,  or  what  is  to  be  accepted  in  its  stead.  Inas- 
much as  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
Nowack  concludes  that  Hosea's  ministry  must  have  terminated  prior  to  that  event, 
while  he  attributes  no  weight  to  Ewald's  conclusion  from  a  like  argument,  a  silent io, 
that  Pul's  prior  invasion  in  the  time  of  Menahem  was  its  limit,  nor  to  the  counter 
arguments  of  Knobel  and  others,  who  would  extend  it  to  a  much  later  period  on  ac- 
count of  allusions  which  they  find  to  events  under  Ahaz,  or  even  under  Hoshea,  the 
last  king  of  Israel.  He  consequently  denies  that  Shalman,  x.  14,  can  have  been 
Shalmaneser,  preferring  instead  the  very  improbable  conjecture  of  Schrader,  that  it 
was  Shalmanu  of  Moab,  whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser. 
And  he  throws  out  from  the  text  the  clause  containing  the  names  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  though  "  the  days  of  Jeroboam,"  which  he  suffers  to  remain,  cover  but  a 
fraction  of  Hosea's  ministry,  even  as  he  regards  it.  On  the  ground  of  certain  com- 
binations with  Assyrian  chronology,  in  which,  however,  he  differs  from  the  Assyri- 
ologists,  he  infers  that  2  Kings  xviii.  9,  10,  is  in  error,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  ministry  of  Hosea  came  to  an  end  before 
Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne.  For  this  reason  again  he  argues  the  spuriousness 
of  the  name  "  Hezekiah,"  in  i.  I,  whereas,  this  very  verse  is  an  independent  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  Kings,  and  to  the  falsity  of  his  chronological  hy- 
pothesis. 

It  is  something,  however,  to  have  the  admission  that  even  a  portion  of  the  title 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  prophet  himself,  and  that  the  book  in  its  present  form 
was  arranged  and  issued  by  him  instead  of  being  a  posthumous  collection  by  some 
nameless  editor  of  unknown  date.  If  this  is  allowed  to  be  the  case  with  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  books  of  written  prophecy,  it  supplies  an  argument  which  is  more 
than  a  mere  favorable  presumption  that  the  like  was  true  in  other  cases.  The  hy- 
pothesis once  so  fashionable,  and  which  so  employed  the  ingenuity  of  the  critics,  that 
this  book  consists  of  distinct  discourses  or  fragments  of  discourses  referrible  to  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  prophet's  ministry,  is  now  decisively  abandoned.  All  its  seem- 
ing plausibility  Nowack  correctly  traces  to  the  frequent  and  abrupt  transitions  which 
characterize  Hosea,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  adopts  the  explanation  long  ago  given 
by  Eichhorn :  "  The  prophet  pursues  his  subject  to  a  certain  point  till  his  heart  is 
too  much  affected  or  his  enthusiasm  reaches  a  given  height,  when  he  breaks  off  for 
a  little,  and  after  a  short  pause,  proceeds  again.  Must  not  sections  and  parts  of  the 
same  discourse  thus  assume  the  form  of  brief,  distinct  discourses  ?  " 

The  old  division  into  ch.  i.-iii.,  based  on  the  figure  of  the  marriage,  and  ch. 
iv-xiv.,  in  which  this  figure  sinks  into  the  background,  is  preferred  to  Ewald's  inge- 
nious suggestion,  subsequently  abandoned  by  himself,  of  two  allegories  with  added 
comments  or  explanations,  ch.  i.  ii.,  and  ch.  iii.-xiv.  The  first  part,  in  which  the 
marriage  is  conceived  to  be  a  literal  transaction,  contains  the  substance  of  Hosea's 
earlier  ministry  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam.  The  second  part  contains  the  substance 
of  his  ministry  after  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  and  though  not  susceptible  of  strict  log- 
ical division,  follows  a  general  course  of  thought,  which  is  slightly  modified  from 
that  proposed  by  Ewald,  viz,  1.  ch.  iv.-viii.,  the  criminality  of  the  people  and  their 
leaders;  2.  ch.  ix.-xi.  the  necessity  of  punishment ;  3.  ch.  xii.-xiv.,  a  retrospect,  set- 
ting forth  what  Israel  should  be  according  to  his  destination,  and  what  he  now  is, 
with  Messianic  hopes  for  the  future. 

But  the  most  significant  and  hopefully  instructive  fact  revealed  in  this  commen- 
tary, is  the  reaction  which  it  indicates  from  some  of  the  extreme  conclusions  of  the 
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Kuenen  school.  In  regard  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  its 
imaginary  constituents,  it  apparently  goes  all  lengths  with  this  wildest  of  critics. 
The  numerous  references  to  the  books  of  Moses  in  Hosea,  and  contemporary  proph- 
ets, have  always  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  serious  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
unlimited  theorizing  respecting  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch.  Tuch,  though  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  the  supplementary  hypothesis,  frankly  confesses  (Genesis,  2d  edition, 
1871,  p.  Ixx),  Hosea's  acquaintance  both  with  the  so-called  Elohist  and  Jehovist 
paragraphs,  and  that  there  are  about  "  800  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  present 
form  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  prophets  of  that  time."  All  this  the  present  race  of 
critics  bravely  ignore.  Nowack  does  not  shrink  from  affirming  that  "  there  is  not  a 
single  passage  of  Hosea  that  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the  sources 
united  in  our  Hexateuch."  Every  allusion  to  patriarchal  history  is  declared  to  be 
traceable  not  to  any  written  narrative,  but  to  oral  tradition  ;  and  if  occasional  pas- 
sages may  possibly  show  some  acquaintance  with  the  Jehovist,  which,  however,  is 
not  admitted,  any  reference  to  the  priestly  or  legal  narrator  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  The  "  thorah  "  of  which  Hosea  speaks,  iv.  6  ;  viii.  1,  12,  is  not  "  the  law 
of  Moses,"  but  priestly  or  prophetic  instruction.  The  passages  so  cogently  quoted 
by  Prof.  Curtiss  in  his  "  Levitical  Priests,"  are  set  aside,  p.  153,  by  a  magisterial 
stroke  of  the  pen.  And  while  he  admits  that  viii.  12  is  not  hypothetical,  but  de- 
claratory, he  insists  that  the  tense  employed  shows  that  the  code  spoken  of  was  not 
one  already  fully  committed  to  writing  in  the  past,  but  one  which  was  in  the  course 
of  gradual  production,  a  conclusion  which  he  could  scarcely  apply  to  Ps.  ctii.  7.  The 
writings  of  the  prophets,  he  tells  us,  are  the  oldest  undisputed  record  of  the  relig- 
ion of  Israel. 

All  this  makes  it  a  matter  of  moment  that  Nowack  does  not  blindly  follow  his 
leaders  in  all  their  conclusions.  Kuenen  maintains  that  the  spiritual  religion  which 
we  find  in  the  prophets  originated  with  them.  The  Commentary  before  us  shows 
that  this  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  case ;  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  un- 
biassed interpretation  of  Hosea's  language.  The  prophets  were  not  lifting  the 
religion  of  Israel  from  the  nature-worship,  in  which  the  mass  of  their  contempo- 
raries and  all  previous  ages  had  been  sunk,  to  a  new  and  higher  plane.  They  were 
simply  recalling  them  to  known  but  neglected  obligations  and  duties,  and  setting 
forth  truths  long  before  understood,  but  practically  disregarded.  This  obvious  de- 
duction from  the  whole  tenor  and  scope  of  the  prophet,  sweeps  away  from  Kuenen 's 
theory  the  only  semblance  of  foundation  that  it  ever  had,  and  hopelessly  demolishes 
the  entire  edifice  which  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  in  erecting. 

Other  instances  of  a  gratifying  return  to  older  and  sounder  views  are  worthy  of 
mention,  as  when  in  the  explanation  of  the  name  "Jehovah,"  pp.  3,  4,  he  rejects  on 
purely  linguistic  grounds  Kuenen's  interpretation  of  it  as  a  Hiphil,  meaning  the 
Creator,  and  comes  back  to  the  derivation  suggested  in  Ex.  Hi.  14,  as  the  immuta- 
ble and  all-sufficient.  And  the  indications  that  he  finds  in  the  early  prophets  of  a 
centralization  of  worship,  p.  151,  only  need  to  be  more  carefully  studied,  and  others 
of  like  character  traced  out,  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  neither  Hezekiah  nor  Josiah, 
who  first  ordained  that  all  Israel  should  have  one  common  sanctuary. 

W.  H.  G. 

Die  Heilige  Schrift  A.  und  N.  Testaments  nach  Dr.  Luther's  Urbersetzukg 
mit  der  AusUgung  der  vorz&glichsten  Schriftforscher der  dlteren  evamgeHuken  Kirch*. 
Neues  Testament.     Erster  Band.     [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  N.  Y.] 

This  is  the  initial  part  of  a  commentary  prepared  by  four  pastors,  Braun,  Meyer, 
Moller,  and  Schmalenbach,  on  a  new  plan.  They  say  in  their  preface  that  the  Bible 
is  too  little  read,  books  of  psalmody  and  devotion  taking  its  place.  And  when  peo- 
ple do  read  it,  it  is  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  Many  would  be  glad  to  shake  every 
branch,  like  Luther,  and  make  gain  from  every  part  of  it,  but  they  honestly  confess 
they  know  not  how  to  begin.    Current  expositions  are  of  no  use  to  plain  Christians, 
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because  they  are  hard  to  understand.  Our  old  writers  best  knew  how  to  speak  to 
the  people.  They  spoke  simply  and  at  the  same  time  profoundly,  and  they,  especially 
Luther,  filled  heart  and  mind  with  the  power  of  God's  word.  Herein  they  are  un- 
excelled to  this  day.  The  compilers,  therefore,  think  that  they  are  doing  an  excel- 
lent service  in  bringing  forward  these  writers  again,  so  that  the  Churches  seeing 
their  explanations  of  the  Divine  Word,  may  learn  to  prize  it  higher  and  study  it 
more,  and  make  it  truly  their  own. 

Their  work,  accordingly,  is  constructed  on  this  fashion.  Without  any  introduc- 
tion or  critical  apparatus  of  any  kind,  they  give  the  text,  and  subjoin  to  each  verse 
remarks  and  explanations  in  the  very  words  of  Luther,  or  Bengel,  or  Roos,  or  Starke, 
or  Rieger,  or  Hedinger,  distinguishing,  by  initials  in  each  case,  the  writer  to  whom 
the  citation  belongs. 

Their  aim  is  certainly  a  good  one,  but  we  cannot  think  the  means  of  reaching  it 
well  devised.  After  all,  the  whole  thing  is  a  piece  of  patchwork,  and  as  such, 
necessarily  mechanical  and  slavish.  There  cannot  be  glow,  energy,  progress,  or 
depth  in  such  a  mosaic.  It  will  furnish  an  excellent  book  of  excerpts  for  devotional 
reading,  but  it  will  not  stimulate  to  the  study  of  the  Word.  And  besides,  what  is 
rousing  in  one  generation  does  not  always  have  that  effect  in  a  succeeding  age. 
Manners  and  tastes  change,  and  usually  each  generation  must  furnish  its  own  litera- 
ture.   The  Bible  alone  is  the  devotional  book  for  all  time.  T.  W.  C. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke.  By  H. 
A.  W.  Meyer,  Th.D.  Translated  from  the  fifth  edition  of  the  German  by  Rev. 
Robert  Ernest  Wallis,  Ph.D.  The  translation  revised  and  edited,  Vol.  I.,  by 
William  P.  Dixon,  D.D. ;  Vol.  II.,  by  W.  P.  Dixon  and  Wm.  Stewart,  D.D. 
Two  vols.  Vol.  L,  pp.  xvi.  348  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  371.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
1880.     New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford.     Price,  $3  per  vol. 

These  two  volumes,  with  the  twelve  previously  issued,  carry  the  series  through  the 
Colossians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ephesians,  which  is  not  yet  issued.  These  in- 
clude, with  Philemon,  all  that  were  written  by  Meyer  himself.  The  editor  has  preferred 
to  publish  the  work  from  the  latest  editions  published  during  the  author's  life,  and  not 
from  that  edited  by  Dr.  Weiss,  which  is  ••  worked  up  anew."  Meyer's  work  grew 
largely  in  value  and  extent  in  successive  editions,  but  in  some  parts  the  expansion 
exceeds  the  value.  Whole  pages  together  are  added  in  some  of  the  commentaries 
on  the  Epistles,  containing  a  statement  and  refutation  of  Hofmann's  exegesis,  which 
is  often  of  little  interest.  Prof,  tfodet  says  of  Hofmann's  Romans  that  his  interpre- 
tations are  often  so  strange  that  the  reader  cannot  think  that  he  believes  them  him- 
self, and  that  the  obscurity  is  such  that  the  sense  only  asserts  itself  often  after  a 
third  or  fourth  perusal. 

Meyer  holds  that  Mark  was  the  first  of  the  three  Gospels,  and  while  he  holds  to  a 
Z^f/Vz-Collection  of  Matthew,  decidedly  rejects,  as  Weiss  does,  the  hypothesis  of 
an  Ur-Markus.  He  accepts  the  testimony  of  Papias  to  the  influence  of  Peter  in  the 
Gospel,  and  denies  all  dogmatic  coloring  in  its  composition. 

Luke,  among  other  sources,  written  and  unwritten,  was  based  chiefly  on  Mark, 
and  also  Matthew,  not,  as  Weiss  holds,  only  on  the  Logia  incorporated  in  Matthew. 
The  influence  of  Paul  on  Luke,  even  in  the  historical  portion,  is  conceded.  Luke 
xxi.  24  compared  with  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  Meyer  thinks,  proves  the  Gospel  to  date  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Amid  the  multitude  of  new  commentaries  which  are 
now  appearing,  it  will  be  long  before  these  of  Meyer's  cease  to  be  indispensable. 

C.  W.  H. 

Die  Pastoralbriefe,  Kritisch  und  exegetisch  behandelt  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Julius 
Holtzmann,  Ord.  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Strassburg.  Leipzig :  Wilhelm  En- 
gelmann.     1880.     [B.  Wcstermann  &  Co.,  N.  Y.] 

Schleiermacher's  attack  in  1807  upon  the  genuineness  of  1st  Timothy,  opened  a 
path  which  Eichhorn  and  DeWette  both  entered  and  widened,  by  challenging  the 
authenticity  of  all  three  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.    Baur  followed,  claiming  that  these 
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epistles  were  written  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  an  opponent  of  the 
Marcionite  heresy,  who  put  his  denunciations  into  the  mouth  of  Paul. 

Without  adopting  Baur's  theory  entire,  this  latest  commentary  on  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  advanced  Tubingen  School.  It  is  marked  by  learn- 
ing and  minute  research,  is  written  in  an  inelegant  and  involved,  though  sometimes 
graphic  style,  toned  occasionally  with  sarcastic  bitterness.  It  is  a  valuable  thesau- 
rus of  materials  for  the  critical  study  of  these  documents.  Of  504  closely  printed 
octavo  pages,  more  than  half  are  occupied  with  the  introduction,  which,  in  twelve 
chapters,  discusses  all  the  main  questions  affecting  the  genuineness  and  essential 
character  of  the  three  epistles. 

In  these  chapters,  the  principal  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  three  epistles  cannot  be  brought  within  any  known  period  of  Paul's  life  as 
recorded  by  Luke.  Nowhere  can  "  a  windstittes  Pt&tseken  "  be  found  for  them. 
If  Pauline  at  all,  they  cannot  be  dispersed  over  different  periods  of  Paul's  life. 
They  must  belong  to  one  and  the  same  period — after  the  imprisonment  with  which 
the  book  of  Acts  closes.  The  question  of  the  second  imprisonment  he  gives  up  as 
a  "  labyrinth  of  untenable  hypotheses  into  which  it  is  both  uncomfortable  and  un- 
necessary to  penetrate  farther."  It  being  shown  that  the  Epistles  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  the  known  life  of  the  Apostle,  it  follows  "with  mathematical  certainty" 
that  they  are  not  Pauline,  but  of  later  origin.  Holtzmann  differs  from  Baur,  in 
placing  them  in  the  former,  instead  of  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century; 
but  agrees  with  him  in  believing  them  to  be  forgeries.  They  were  written  in 
Paul's  name,  in  order  to  give  them  weight  against  current  heresies,  and,  there- 
fore, the  author  affected,  though  with  only  partial  success,  the  peculiarities  of 
Paul's  style.  The  pretended  Paul  is  betrayed  "by  the  striking  and  unwonted 
mode  of  designating  himself,"  by  the  lower  level  of  the  whole  style  of  thought, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  Romans,  Galatians,  or  Corinthians,  and  by  the  absence 
of  a  single  breath  of  the  Pauline  spirit ;  while,  as  respects  the  intrinsic  weight, 
majesty  and  conclusiveness  of  the  course  of  thought,  even  the  doubtful  Pauline  Epis- 
tles stand  high  above  them.  This  is,  indeed,  placing  them  low  down,  since  Holtzmann, 
with  Baur,  recognizes  only  four  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  as,  beyond  doubt,  genuine. 
Timothy  and  Titus  go  with  Paul.  The  old  objection  is  revived,  that,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  second  imprisonment,  Timothy  must  have  been  for  thirteen  years,  at 
least,  a  companion  of  Paul ;  a  fact,  which  does  not  consist  with  the  exhortation  to 
let  no  man  despise  his  youth,  and  with  the  appeals  to  the  instructions  and  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors  ;  while  the  injunction  to  "  flee  youthful  lusts  "  is  an  ungracious  re- 
flection upon  the  tried  helper  and  familiar  friend  of  the  Apostle.  The  Timothy  of 
these  Epistles  is,  in  short,  a  schoolboy,  under  Paul's  tutelage,  a  creation  of  the  com- 
poser, based  upon  his  own  ideal  of  the  historical  Timothy  and  colored  accordingly. 

A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  peculiarities  of  diction  which  differentiate  these 
Epistles  from  the  genuine  productions  of  Paul  As  to  the  doctrinal  contents,  they 
present  the  Pauline  teaching  in  an  inferior  form,  the  Pauline  ideal  being  lowered  to 
the  measure  of  the  understanding  of  a  later  age,  and  the  original  close  connection 
of  thought  appearing  in  a  state  of  dissolution  so  far  advanced,  that  it  matters  nothing 
in  what  order  the  details  may  be  treated. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  nature  of  the  heresy  assailed  in  these  Epistles, 
Holtzmann  maintains  that  they  do  not  deal  throughout  with  any  single  form  of 
error,  Gnostic,  Judaistic,  or  Essenic.  He  holds,  against  the  "  practical "  theory  of 
Reuss,  and  the  "  tendency  "  theory  of  Wiesinger,  that  the  errors  contemplated  are 
distinctively  doctrinal  He  finds  distinct  traces  of  Gnosticism,  and  signs  of  the 
same  heresies  which  are  attacked  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  though  in  a  more 
highly  developed  form  ;  but  he  claims  that  none  of  these  are  distinctly  individual- 
ized, but  rather  are  treated  broadly  under  the  general  conception  of  apostasy  from 
the  church.    "  To  our  author,  the  Gnostics  were  what  they  were  to  the  writer  of  1 
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John  iL  19 — those  who  ef  i/t&r  e^Atfw «**'  ovk  fa<*»  H  ww"  But  under  no  circum- 
stances can  these  heresies  be  brought  within  the  life  of  Paul.  We  look  in  vain 
in  the  genuine  Epistles  for  a  conception  of  the  spiritual  world  so  purely  myth- 
ological, for  so  definite  a  dualism  as  we  encounter  in  these  heretics.  It  is  net 
the  personal  authority  or  the  Apostolic  dignity  of  Paul  on  which  they  are  trench- 
ing, but  the  already  formulated  faith  of  the  Church.  The  question  is  no  more 
concerning  the  value  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  a  Christian  believer,  but  concerning 
strange  views  of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  law  which,  as  in  1  Tim.  i.  8,  is  treated 
only  as  "  the  positive,  formulated  norm  of  morality."  The  address  to  the  Ephesian 
Elders,  which,  even  Baur  admits,  may  furnish  a  point  of  defence  for  the  Apostolic 
date  of  these  Epistles,  according  to  Holtzmann,  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of 
programme  to  performance.  The  composer  of  the  Epistles  has  shaped  them  ac- 
cording to  the  hints  of  Luke's  narrative.  For  example,  the  allusion  to  Timothy's 
"  tears  "  (2  Tim.  i.  4,)  shows  that  he  imagines  Timothy  among  those  who  were  left 
behind  at  Ephesus.  Paul  declares  that  bonds  await  him ;  therefore,  in  2  Tim.  i.  8, 
he  appears  as  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord.  He  bids  them  guard  the  flock  against  the 
"grievous  wolves"  which  shall  enter  in;  these  Epistles  profess  to  furnish  the  in- 
structions for  dealing  with  such  heretics.  Moreover,  so  far  as  these  Epistles  deal 
with  Gnosticism,  they  declare,  by  that  fact,  their  post-apostolic  origin,  since  as  a 
historic  phenomenon,  the  gnosis  appears  first  after  the  days  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Little  more  needs  to  be  said.  The  wonder  remains  how  such  a  method  of  criti- 
cism can  consistently  spare  even  the  four  Epistles  which  this  commentator  admits 
to  be  genuine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  portion  of  Holy  Scripture.  His  cool  assertion, 
that  the  value  of  these  documents  is  in  no  sense  affected  by  his  conclusions  as  to 
their  origin,  hardly  suffices  to  explain  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  exegesis  of  these 
second  century  forgeries.  Granting  that  their  value  is,  as  he  claims,  practical  rather 
than  doctrinal,  one  must  needs  confess  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
practical  and  the  doctrinal  value  ofaocuments  concocted  in  such  wise. 

The  exegesis,  therefore,  may  be  very  summarily  dismissed,  colored,  as  it  is, 
throughout  by  these  views.  It  adds  nothing  of  substantial  value  to  what  we  already 
possess.  It  is  generally  concise,  not  always  clear,  occasionally  striking,  especially 
valuable  for  its  abundance  of  parallel  passages.  The  commentary  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  scholarly,  aggressive,  but  microscopic  and  hypercritical  method  of  the 
"  destructive  criticism."  It  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer :  "A  specialist  may  sink  his  shaft  so  deeply  into  a  particular  mine  of  investi- 
gation, as  to  be  able  at  last  to  look  up  and  see  above  him  hardly  a  bit  of  the  broad 
sky."  M.  R.  V. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Hitzig's  Vorlesungen  uber  Biblische  Theologie  und  Messianische 
Weissagung  des  Alten  Testaments.  Herausgegebco  von  Lie.  Theol.  J.  J. 
Kneucker.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  224.  Karlsruhe :  H.  Reuther.  1880.  [B.  Wester- 
mann  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

This  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Hitzig  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Biblical  Theology,  notwithstanding  its  fragmentary  character,  and  the  fact 
that  his  views  on  these  subjects  were,  for  the  most  part,  known  through  his  com- 
mentaries and  other  writings.  Dr.  Hitzig  will  always  be  remembered  by  Hebrew 
scholars  for  his  bright  and  ingenious  theories,  his  clear  insight  into  difficult  points 
of  grammar,  and  his  firm  adherence  to  his  convictions  of  truth  ;  notwithstanding  the 
defects  in  his  theological  conceptions  and  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  his  expositions. 
The  portrait  that  accompanies  the  volume  presents  a  strong,  but  kindly  face.  We 
can  well  accept  the  testimony  of  his  enthusiastic  pupil  and  admirer — in  his  recol- 
lections of  Dr.  Hitzig,  which  take  up  sixty-four  pages  of  the  book — that  he  was  firm, 
in  character,  true  to  his  convictions,  sure  in  his  faith,  entirely  sincere,  and  zealous, 
above  all  to  do  honor  to  truth.  His  serious  style  of  joking  is  well  illustrated  in  his 
words  to  his  class :    "  Observe,  gentlemen,  Hebrew  can  be  properly  learned  only  in. 
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two  places  in  Germany,  with  Ewald  in  Gttttingen,  and  here  with  me  ;  since,  how- 
ever, Ewald  no  longer  lectures,  it  can  only  be  learned  with  me."  We  note  another 
characteristic  remark :  "  Gentlemen,  have  you  a  Septuagint  ?  If  not,  then  sell  all 
that  you  have,  and  buy  yourselves  a  Septuagint." 

Dr.  Hitzig  defines  Biblical  Theology  as  the  science  of  the  religion  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament,  limiting  the  sources  to  the  Canonical  writings  and  the  Hebrew  por- 
tion of  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  laying  stress  upon  the  genetic  method.  In  his 
fundamental  principles  he  claims,  what  seems  to  us,  the  arbitrary  principle  of  admit- 
ting, not  only  what  is  expressly  taught  by  the  authors,  but  also  what  legitimately 
flows  from  their  teachings ;  and  thus  crosses  the  bounds  that  distinguish  this  dis- 
cipline from  Dogmatics.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  principle  of  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  the  idea  of  a  God  who  was  a  holy  spirit.  This  de- 
veloped itself  in  two  directions :  the  first,  recognizing  their  particular  God  as  the 
universal  God,  and  then,  in  that  they  alone  recognized  Him,  He  was  their  particular 
God  and  they  His  particular  people.  Hence  the  Universalism  and  the  Particular- 
ism of  the  Hebrew  religion.  The  first  division  treats  of  the  universal  doctrines  of 
faith :  of  God,  according  to  His  absolute  independence,  His  relation  to  the  world, 
and  His  relation  to  men.  The  second  division  treats  of  Particularism,  and  so  -of 
the  nature  of  the  Theocracy,  its  members  and  development,  and  finally  the  ideal 
Theocracy,  or  the  Messiah. 

Messianic  Prophecy  is  treated  in  a  separate  course  of  lectures,  which,  however, 
depends  upon  the  previous  course.  The  origin  of  the  Messianic  hope,  he  finds  in  the 
hope  of  a  better  future,  springing  up  from  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent. He  distinguishes  the  spurious  Messianic  material  from  the  genuine,  including 
in  the  former,  the  Protevangelium,  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  the  Shilo  passage,  the 
star  out  of  Jacob,  the  prophet  like  Moses,  the  Redeemer  of  Job  xix.,  the  Messianic 
idea  of  Pss.  ii.,  xvi.,  xlv.,  ex.,  and  the  suffering  Messiah  of  Isa.  liii.  The  genuine  Mes- 
sianic prophecy  embraces  the  ideas  of  the  day  of  judgment,  Joel  iii.  and  Zech.  xiv.t 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  Micah  iv.,  Isa.  xlii.  xlix.  etc.;  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Theocracy,  Hosea  iii.;  the  removal  of  sin,  Amos  ix.,  etc.;  the  head  of  the 
ideal  Theocracy,  Isa.  ix.,  xi.,  vii.,  etc. ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Ezek.  xxxvii., 
Dan.  xii.;  and  the  new  Covenant.  This  outline  of  the  course,  exhibiting  characteristic 
arbitrariness  and  entire  subjection  to  aprioriy  rationalistic  principles,  is  yet  of  interest 
and  value  for  its  suggestiveness.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  detailed 
exposition  of  the  various  passages  there  is  much  that  is  fresh,  valuable,  and  sound. 

C.  A.  B. 


II.— HISTORICAL   THEOLOGY. 

A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects  and  Doctrines,  being 
a  Continuation  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  Henry  Wace,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
King's  College,  London  ;  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Vol.  II.  Eaba-Hermocrates. 
London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.     1880. 

The  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,"  and  the  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities," edited  by  William  Smith  and  colleagues,  and  published  by  John  Murray  in 
London,  are  the  legitimate  and  worthy  successors  of  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  (in  three  vols.,  Am.  ed.  by  Hackett  &  Abbot  in  four  vols.,)  and  represent  the 
latest  stage  of  archaeological  and  historical  theology,  as  the  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  "  represents  the  latest  stage  of  Biblical  learning  in  England  down  to  the  year 
of  its  completion.  The  two  new  works  together  are  by  far  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  ancient  Church  history  which  has  been  made  by  English  scholars  since 
the  valuable  labors  of  Cave  and  Bingham.  The  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties," edited  by  Smith  &  Cheetham,  is  now  finished  in  two  stately  volumes  (1875  and 
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1880).  Of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography/'  edited  by  Smith  &  Wace,  the 
second  volume  has  just  appeared,  which  reaches  the  letter  H  inclusive.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  embrace  only  two  volumes,  but  the  preface  to  volume  second 
informs  us  that  the  work  will  be  extended  to  four  volumes,  and  a  well-informed  friend 
from  England  just  tells  me  that  a  fifth  volume  will  be  necessary.  This  extension  of 
the  work  will,  of  course,  double  the  price  and  limit  the  circulation,  but  will  make 
this  opus  magnum  all  the  more  valuable  for  scholars  as  an  indispensable  book  of 
reference. 

Both  works  extend  only  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  /.  e ,  the  eighth  century  of 
the  Christian  era ;  while  the  great  Protestant  Real-Encyclopaedic  of  Herzog  and 
Plitt,  the  Roman  Catholic  Kirchenlexikon  of  Wetzer  &  Welte,  and  the  American 
Cyclopaedia  of  McClintock  &  Strong  (which  has  just  reached  the  ninth  volume), 
embrace  the  whole  field  of  ecclesiastical  learning  and  literature  down  to  the  present 
time.  If  Messrs.  Smith  &  Murray,  or  their  successors,  intend  to  go  on  in  the  same 
style,  they  will  have  to  issue  a  separate  work  on  Mediaeval  Church  history,  and 
another  on  Modem  Church  history,  each  of  at  least  equal,  if  not  larger,  size  than 
that  on  Ancient  Church  history. 

But  while  the  work  before  us  is  behind  the  continental  works  just  mentioned  as 
regards  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  it  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  superior  to  them 
in  thoroughness  of  treatment  as  far  as  ancient,  and  especially  British  Christianity 
is  concerned.  The  list  of  contributors  embraces  many  of  the  very  best  theological 
scholars  of  the  Church  of  England,  such  as  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Canon  Westcott,  Drs. 
Plumptre,  Hort,  Wace,  Swain  son,  Salmon,  Scrivener,  Haddan,  Stubbs,  Barry, 
Ffoulkes,  Forbes,  and  Bright,  and  also  a  few  distinguished  non-Episcopalians,  as 
Prof.  Milligan,  of  Aberdeen  University,  Principal  Reynolds,  of  Cheshunt  College,  Dr. 
Dickson,  of  Glasgow,  William  Aldis  Wright,  and  Dr.  Ginsburg.  Germany  furnishes 
but  one  contributor,  Dr.  Lipsius,  of  Jena,  (who  belongs  to  the  critical  school  of 
Ttibirigen),  France  one,  Rev.  E.  de  Pressens6  of  Paris,  and  America  one.  The 
work  is,  therefore,  predominantly  Anglican  and  Episcopalian,  though  by  no  means 
in  a  narrow,  sectarian  sense  of  the  term. 

The  second  volume  embraces  928  pages,  and  articles  from  Eaba  to  Hermocrates. 
Almost  every  name  in  early  Church  history  finds  a  place  here.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  great  inequality  in  length  and  treatment,  and  great  difference  in  the  merit  of  the 
contributions,  as  in  every  composite  work.  Many  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  not  a  few  are  unusually  able  and  complete.  Among  the 
very  best  we  would  notice  Eusebius  of  Cbsarea,  by  Bishop  Lightfoot,  a  model 
of  fair  and  exhaustive  biography ;  Roman  Emperors,  and  Eschatology,  by 
Dr.  Plumptre ;  Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  by  Dean  Smith  of  Canterbury,  (one  of  the 
best  Syriac  scholars) ;  Hebrew  Learning  among  the  Fathers,  by  Rev.  C.  S. 
Elliott.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Names  are  prepared  by  Canon  Stubbs  and  Canon  Raine; 
the  articles  on  British,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Saints  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase  and  Rev.  J. 
Gammark.  The  article  on  the  Essenes  is  done  by  Dr.  Ginsburg ;  Eucharist, 
and  Fathers,  by  Dr.  Ffoulkes ;  the  book  of  Enoch,  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and 
Epiphanius,  by  Prof.  Lipsius ;  Gnosticism,  and  Hermas,  by  Dr.  Salmon. 

The  labor  bestowed  upon  this  volume  is  immense,  and  if  its  successors  shall  be 
equal  to  it,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  expect,  the  editors  will,  indeed,  leave  behind 
them  a  monumentutn  are  perennius,  P.  S. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  John.  By  James  M.  Macdonald,  D.D.  Edited  with 
an  introduction  by  the  Very  Reverend  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Pp. 
xxxvi.  and  436.     Royal  8vo.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     18S0.     $3.00. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  soon  a  re-issue  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work,  at  a 

reduced  price,  that  will  give  it  an  entrance  into  many  families  that  otherwise  would 

be  unable  to  purchase  it.    It  has  already  been  made  known  to  the  public  and 

received  the  wide  circulation  that  it  deserves.    Whilst  adding  little  to  the  scientific 
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knowledge  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Apostle  John,  by  scholarly  research  and 
original  critical  investigation  of  the  sources ;  it  is  ret  a  careful,  jodirioas*  and  tastemi 
presentation  of  the  theme  in  the  tight  of  the  best  results  of  modern  scholarship  for 
the  edification  of  the  Christian  public  in  general.  It  should  take  its  place  with 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  in  the  libraries  of  all  our  Christian  (amines, 
The  introduction  by  Dean  Howson  is  kindly,  and  we  cannot  but  respond  to  the  sen- 
timent that  the  co-operation  between  England  and  America  in  Biblical  subjects  may 
be  ••  mil  of  blessing  to  mankind.**  C.iB. 

GtEssxsa's  Chtoch  Histokt.    VoL  5 — a.  d.   1517— 1S54-    Completed  by  Mait  A. 
Roarxsox.     Harper  i  Brothers.    1SS0. 

There  are  few  periods  of  history  about  which  men  are  more  EkeJy  to  be  ignorant 
than  about  the  century  preceding  their  own  time.  Many  prisons  hare  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  Greek  and  Roman  life  than  they  have  of  fife  in  the  eighteenth  Chris- 
tian century.  The  great  achievements  of  the  older  time  hare  been  compacted  and  can 
be  ascertained  without  dimcuhy ;  the  movements  of  the  time  hare  been  subjected  to 
long  continued  suutim  from  rery  different  paints  of  new,  and  the  results  of  scrsriny 
are  summed  up  in  treatises  easfly  obtaaaabie.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
a  modern  time;  the  really  great  nets  are  not  always  distiuguishabie  from  a  host  of 
others  that  will  ultimately  hare  no  separate  or  considerable  ssgnrfvaarr  Neverthe- 
less, no  knowledge  ts  more  needfei  thaw  the  knowledge  of  one  s  own  time,  and  of 
the  times  immediately  preceding,  which  haie  made  the  present  what  it  is.  In 
uan  history  the  first  century,  the  period  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  is,  AncbcWy 
period  of  primary  importance.  Bat  next  to  that  there  is  no  period  which  the  n 
of  to-day  so  urgently  need  to  — ilmund.  in  ns  working  forces,  as  the  perm 
t^e  Reformation  to  our  own  rimes.  AH  model  a  lne  is  the  prouact  of  those 
No  m*n  can  do  his  work  well  without  understanding  them:  no  voang  man  can 

n^  m  *a» 

fined  for  his  fife  work  until  he  is  pec  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of 

fore,  the  closing  volume  of  Gieseier  dmi  pls  peculiar  welcome.    The 

was  begun  by  Prol  Smiih :  m  his  debtfir.  he  assigned  a  part  of  the  mrmr  to 

Steams,  of  Michigan,  but  the  last  half  of  the  vojnme  has  bees  translated  by  Miss 

Robinson.,  who  has  also  prepared  the  index.     Pno£  Schaff  contrmntes 

which  includes  a  short  biogiapincaa  sketch  of  Prof.  Smith,  by  Pro!  Hgcfccork. 

As  a  oonden9cd  and  imLimk  account  of  the  time,  it  is, 
gie  treatise  it  English.     riagenbach  s  is  tar  less  soentmc  hi 

tor*  onlr  of  the  Protestant  Chorea  during  the  last  two  n muni s     Prof.  Snasfe  5 
tables  are  both 
cepcion  of  the  urst  column  01 
which  is  more  useful  to  one  who  ahead?  has  some  understanding  of  the  haaorx. 

■*  >»  ^m>  * 

Most  compends  are  by  men  far  interior  to  Gieseier  m  ahibry  and  **  biiUi^hip.    Tne 

history  of  his  ntth  volume  is  in  three  dtasmns,  the  nist  of  which  gwes 

the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  tram  the  Reformation  to  the  Peace  of 

This  division  alone  had  beer,  pabhshed  by  Gieseier  himself;  only  is 

the  citations  mm  ordinal  authoriiies  winch  have  £?cen  great  umt  m 

umes     It  conemdes  the  history  of  the  Reformation  period,  upon 

laKared  with  peculiar  ancction.  and  in  respect  to  waizn  his  labors 

roost  valuable.     The  second  tbraiak.  m  zx>  pages,  cowers  the  nenud  irana  the 

of  Westphalia  to  the  Treaty  01  Pans.     It  memoes  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  phl*as- 

opfcy  in  its  relations  t^  Christianity  •"Descartes*  Deism  and  the  Fxeednakexs.  LenV 

niu.  and  £antt.  an  account  of  the  Roman  and  Lumeran  Churches^  and  a  very 

meagT*  outhne  of  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  England  and  on  the 

Continent.     The  ihznd  division  nlte  nearly  500  pages  with  a  ammnry  of  the 

tSia 10  *$$*.    It  is  chiefiy,  however.  The  Tengmus  hnaory  of  W< 
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says,  was  too  superficial  and  too  full  of  errors  to  merit  translation,  or  to  have  a  place 
in  a  work  of  such  solid  value. 

The  second  and  third  divisions  were  published  after  Gieseler's  death  from  his 
MSS.  They  give  a  continuous  narrative,  with  few  notes  and  very  few  references  to 
the  abundant  literature.  But  the  story  is  in  Dr.  Gieseler's  characteristic  style — sys- 
tematic, condensed,  precise,  discerning,  impartial,  almost  cold.  His  treatment  of 
Roman  Catholic  history  is  that  of  a  discriminating  Protestant ;  his  warning  against 
superficial  polemics  (p.  628)  needs  to  be  regarded  by  Americans ;  his  statement  of 
Jesuit  practices  in  France  during  the  early  part  of  this  century  (pp.  409-24)  may  be 
profitably  considered  in  connection  with  the  recent  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  His 
sagacity  respecting  the  course  of  future  events,  is  shown  in  predicting  the  loss  of 
the  temporal  power  and  a  coming  schism  (p.  385),  but  is  greatly  at  fault  in  reference 
to  the  acceptance  of  papal  infallibility  (p.  628).  The  general  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  Church  in  the  modern  times  is  broad,  wise,  and  hopeful.  Dr.  Gieseler  antici- 
pated a  freer  relation  of  Church  and  State,  if  not  a  practical  separation  (p.  384),  a 
theology  not  so  fettered  to  the  past  that  it  cannot  improve  (pp.  316,  385),  and  an  in- 
creasing disappearance  of  practical  irreligion.  His  judgment  respecting  the  pros- 
pects of  Republicanism  in  Europe  (p.  368)  would  probably  be  somewhat  modified  were 
it  to  be  made  now.  Some  bias  toward  Rationalism  was  alleged  against  him,  but  he 
has  evident  sympathy  with  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in 
Germany  (p.  522)  for  which  he  labored ;  his  discussion  of  the  Pietistic  controversy  shows 
appreciation  of  Scriptural  theology  and  a  piety  of  the  heart  (p.  294)  ;  his  condemnation 
of  Strauss  (pp.  550,  573)  and  of  Hegelians  of  the  left  wing  is  unqualified.  His  treatment 
of  the  history  of  Rationalism  (p.  514  seq.)  is  so  guarded  that  his  own  position  is  not 
very  clearly  indicated.  The  formal  definition  is  carefully  made,  a  distinct  difference 
from  Naturalism  is  very  properly  insisted  on,  but  there  is  no  statement  or  criticism 
of  the  essential  contents  of  Rationalism.  In  the  description  of  Supernaturalism  the 
statement  (p.  515)  :  "If  a  religious  doctrine  is  proclaimed  as  a  divine  revelation  by 
some  pious  individual  whose  truthfulness  is  undoubted,  and  who  cannot  be  convicted 
of  fanaticism,  and  if,  moreover,  this  doctrine  is  not  directly  opposed  to  reason,  Super- 
naturalism  feels  itself  compelled  to  accept  it  as  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  no 
longer  permit  reason  to  examine  it  conclusively,"  would  certainly  not  be  accepted  as 
correct  by  any  intelligent  Supernaturalist  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Injustice  seems 
also  to  be  done  to  Schleiermacher.  In  a  case  requiring  exactness  of  expression  one 
cannot  be  sure  of  a  translation,  and  a  copy  of  the  German  is  not  at  hand  ;  but  it  is 
not  just  to  say  that  Schleiermacher's  theology  is  based  on  the  effort  to  represent  in 
the  form  of  doctrine  the  emotions  of  the  pious  Christian  heart.  In  Schleiermacher's 
use  of  it,  Gefahl  is  never  synonymous  with  mere  emotion  ;  he  expressly  makes  it 
synonymous  with  a  term  of  much  wider  significance,  the  "Christian consciousness." 

There  is  some  lack  of  comprehensiveness  in  treatment.  Very  slight  notice  is 
taken  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  no  notice  of  the  other  Eastern  Churches.  There  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  mention  of  the  great  practical  work  of  the  century  in  foreign 
missions.  In  common  with  all  German  scholars  of  his  generation,  Dr.  Gieseler  had 
little  appreciation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  missions  among  the  non-Christian 
peoples  have  been  most  extensively  carried  on  by  Anglo-Saxons.  Apart  from  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  the  outworking  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  secular  life 
is  little  noticed.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  rise  of  the  physical  sciences  under  Chris- 
tian influence ;  the  so-called  conflict  of  religion  and  science  had  scarcely  begun  at 
the  time  of  Dr.  Gieseler's  death. 

There  are  a  few  evident  slips  in  the  translation.     From  childhood  Miss  Robinson 

has  been  so  familiar  with  German,  and  so  accustomed  to  think  in  German,  that  she 

is  not  always  sensitive  to  the  difference  between  German  and  English  idioms.    Thus 

of  membership  of  the  Catholic  Church  we  read  (p.  503),  "others  were  led  to  the 

,  same  end**;  (p.  552),  "  such  doctrines  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  governments  " ; 
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(p.  575),  "  the  Lutheran  party  grew  up  or  augmented  "  (increased  in  numbers  ?) ;  and 
the  worst  of  all,  (p.  517),  "  Hengstenberg  and  his  school  have  permitted  themselves 
the  most  arbitrary  suppositions  for  the  removal  of  the  historical  grounds  " — which  is 
merely  unintelligible.  A  few  sentences  are  obscure  because  the  structure  is  involved 
after  the  German  style,  while  on  p.  402  there  is  the  doubly  careful  statement  that  the 
"  cardinals  mostly  owed  their  main  support  to  secular  offices."  W.  W.  A. 

Duff  Missionary  Lectures— First  Sf.ries:  Medieval  Missions.  Br  Thomas 
Smith,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  ix.  279.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1880.  [Scribner 
&  Wei  ford,  New  York  ;   American  edition,  $2.50]. 

This  volume  brings  us  the  first-fruits  of  a  lectureship  instituted  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  will  of  the  great  missionary  and  evangelistic  teacher  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  courses  of  lectures  are  to  recur  at  intervals  of  four  years,  are  each  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  at  least  two  of  the  great  university  centres  or  in  equivalent  places  selected  by 
the  trustees,  and  are  to  be  published  with  other  special  provisions  for  their  circula- 
tion. All  Evangelical  churches  may  be  drawn  upon,  clergy  or  laity,  for  the  succes- 
sive lecturers.    Rich  fruit  should  be  gathered  under  such  auspices. 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  the  inauguration  of  this  lectureship  should  be  com- 
mitted to  one  who  had  been  a  co-laborer  with  Dr.  Duff  both  in  India  and  in  Scot- 
land. Very  wisely  the  terms  of  institution  open  for  presentation  any  subject  cognate 
to  foreign  missions.  Dr.  Smith  has  chosen  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  at 
some  of  its  most  important  points  with  in  the  period  A.D.  500-1500.  His  first  two 
lectures,  skirting  the  earlier  boundary  of  his  chosen  period,  deal  with  the  conversion 
of  Clovis  and  the  evangelization  of  Britain ;  in  the  third  and  fourth  he  passes  to  cen- 
tral, northern,  and  eastern  Europe ;  in  the  fifth  he  discusses  missions  to  the  Moham- 
medans in  Spain  and  Africa,  while  the  two  remaining  lectures  sketch  some  of  the 
more  important  attempts  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  different  parts  of  Asia.  These  lectures 
exhibit  wide  and  careful  study  of  the  sources  of  information,  with  sober  judgment  in 
regard  to  their  solid  contents.  They  afford  opportunity  for  the  graphic  exhibition  of 
the  personality  and  work  of  not  a  few  of  the  great  workers  of  the  mediaeval  Church, 
as  well  as  for  the  detection  and  presentation  of  different  types  and  tendencies  in  doc- 
trine and  method.  And  incidentally  the  author  draws  profitably  upon  his  own  ob- 
servation and  experience  as  a  foreign  missionary ;  as  e.  g.  when  he  speaks  of  the 
comparative  resistance  encountered  by  the  Church  in  its  work  among  heathen  and 
among  Mohammedans,  and  of  the  different  aims  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  evan- 
gelization. In  his  last  lecture  he  throws  out  important  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
great  difference  between  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern  Church  in  their  relation  sev- 
erally to  the  civilization  of  their  age,  and  their  sphere  of  action,  and  utters  timely  cau- 
tion in  regard  to  perils  that  are  incidental  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  modern 
missionary,  in  this  respect,  over  those  among  and  upon  whom  he  works.  He  does 
not  forget  the  grand  apologetic  argument  for  Christianity  which  its  missionary  work 
supplies.  C.  A.  A. 

Conversion  of  the  West  :  The  English.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  King's  College  School,  author  of  "The  Missions  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
etc.,  with  two  maps.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  New 
York  :  Pott,  Young  &  Co.  Also,  "  The  Northmen,  The  Celts,  The  Slavs,"  by  the 
same  author,  and  issued  by  the  same  publishers. 

These  little  books  aim  to  give  a  popular  view  of  one  of  the  most  momentous 
events  in  history — the  conversion  of  the  western  nations  to  Christianity.  The  narra- 
tive is,  of  necessity,  very  brief;  but  it  is  clear,  graphic,  presents  the  main  facts  with 
care  and  skill,  and  breathes  an  excellent  spirit.  The  work  does  much  credit  to  Dr. 
Maclear,  and  also  to  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education,  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  under  whose  direction  it  is  pub- 
lished. In  its  preparation,  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  authorities  have  been 
consulted,  explanatory  notes  have  been  subjoined,  and  references  given  to  larger 
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works.  It  is  a  most  useful  epitome,  and  we  could  wish  that  the  whole  series — all 
the  volumes  have  not  yet  reached  us —might  speedily  find  its  way  into  our  Christian 
homes  and  our  Sunday-schools.  The  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  West,  which  is 
far  too  little  known,  even  among  our  educated  people,  is  full  of  missionary  incidents 
of  thrilling  interest,  and  abounds  in  impressive  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel.  Our  young  Christians  cannot  become  too  familiar  with  it. 
The  roots  of  our  own  noblest  life  strike  back  into  those  memorable  times. 

We  give  the  contents  of  a  single  volume,  The  English.  It  begins  with  a  sketch 
of  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  England  and  of  Teutonic  heathendom.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  Augustine's  missions  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  con- 
version of  Kent  through  his  labors.  The  next  four  chapters  tell  the  story  of  the  Rom- 
an and  Celtic  missions  in  Northumbria,  the  missions  in  Mercia,  and  the  mission 
work  of  St.  Chad.  Then  follow  two  chapters  on  St.  Cuthbert,  the  apostle  of  the 
Lowlands,  and  the  conversion  of  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  school  of 
Malmesbury  and  the  Herdsman  of  Whitby,  Bede  and  the  school  of  Yarrow,  Alcuin 
and  the  school  of  York,  close  the  narrative,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  an  instruct- 
ive chapter  on  the  salient  points  suggested  by  a  retrospect  of  the  conversion  of  En- 
gland. G.  L.  P. 

The  Monks  of  the  West,  from  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Bernard.  By  the  Count  dk 
Montalembert.  Authorized  translation.  Volumes  vi.  and  vii.  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1879. 

Montalembert  is  an  eloquent  writer  of  the  Celtic  type.    He  deals  largely  in  sweep- 
ing generalities,  strong  in  truth,  and  startling  with  falsehood.    To  discriminate  is  a 
task  he  likes  to  shun,  while  the  history  he  recounts  needs  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  When 
he  does  give  the  two  sides  of  a  case,  they  are  generally  so  far  apart  that  the  effect  of 
well-balanced  judgment  is  lost.     He  represents  the  monks  as  requesting  "  no  apol- 
ogy, no  panegyric,"  but  "a  simple  and  exact  tale — the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth — justice,  nothing  but  justice — as  their  sole  revenge  "  for  the  evil  which  in  later 
times  has  been  said  of  them.     But  he  is  the  last  man,  in  the  ranks  of  respectable  lit- 
erature, to  confine  himself  to  those  limits.     He  tells  the  truth,  but  also,  in  many  a 
sentence,  something  less,  or  something  more,  and  so  incorporates  the  whole  that  the 
sum  is  not  the  truth.     Perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty  pages  further  on,  he  will  make  a 
statement  showing  that  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the  differences,  but  not  the  less,  his 
defence  of  a  point  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  concrete.    The  history  of  the 
"Monks  of  the  West"  is  a  high-wrought  eulogy  of  Monachism,  at  the  expense  of 
every  other  form  of  Christian  society.     The  Church  herself  would  never  have  accom- 
plished what  she  was  designed  for,  without  the  monks.     Montalembert  admits  that 
the  monastic  orders  are  an  appendage  to  the  Church,  not  an  integral  part  of  it ;  and 
yet  he  makes  them  out  to  be  the  best  part  of  it ;  and,  if  the  English  translation  is 
correct,  quotes  Pius  IX.  unfairly  as  taking  the  same  ground,  namely,  that  the  eccle- 
siastical orders  are  the  "  chosen  phalanxes  of  the  army  of  Christ."  The  pope  had  called 
them  "select  auxiliary  troops."     He  sustains  all  that  has  ever  been  said  of  monks  to 
their  praise,  even  their  miracles ;  and  asserts,  with  all  the  apparent  zeal  of  belief, 
that  the  first  monastic  system  of  rules  "  written  out  complete  and  minute,"  as  intro- 
duced by  Pacomius,  was  not  only  inspired,  but  "  the  very  words  of  it  had  been 
brought  to  him  from  heaven  by  an  angel."    He  makes  the  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  monks  of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West,  but  the  lives  of  both  superhuman. 
In  their  single  purpose  of  seeking  their  own  salvation,  they  made  sure  by  aiming  at 
doing  more  good  than  enough.     Most  of  them  achieved  that  end,  and  by  a  large  sur- 
plus of  good  works  put  God  in  their  debt. 

This  lack  of  discrimination  appears  in  the  whole  subject.  The  monastery  is  a 
family  of  blessed  saints,  and  every  man  who  confers  his  estates  upon  a  monastery, 
no  matter  how  many  he  impoverishes  thereby,  becomes  a  saint.  No  doubt  many  of 
them  were  excellent  institutions  for  their  times,  and  manv  of  their  inmates  holy  men, 
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and  useful  to  the  cause  of  righteousness ;  but  this  boundless  laudation  is  not  sus- 
tained by  history. 

Montalembert  claims  truly  for  the  Monks  of  the  West,  in  their  best  days,  industry 
in  cultivating  the  soil,  clearing  waste  lands,  building  their  own  houses,  and  in  aiding 
the  poor,  that  in  ages  of  ignorance,  learning  and  science  found  an  asylum  among 
them,  and  "  moral  freedom  was  asserted  against  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  the  con- 
stant effort  of  a  consecrated  will,  in  the  pursuit  and  conquest  of  Christian  virtue." 
So  much,  but  for  the  prevailing  dissoluteness  of  their  later  history,  might  never  have 
been  questioned.  And  when  he  belittles,  in  comparison,  the  work  of  the  secular 
clergy,  he  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  as  touching  the  depths  of  the  middle  ages.  But 
when  he  goes  the  length  of  asserting  that  "  the  first  known  monks  were  no  other 
than  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ;"  that  the  monastic  life  was  founded  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself;  that  it  was  born  with  the  Church,  and  has  never  ceased  to  co-cxisi 
with  her,  and  that  it  inherits  its  own  divine  right,  as  truly  as  the  Church,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  him  add  that  "  the  grandeur,  the  liberty,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church  have  always  been  exactly  proportioned  to  the  power,  the  regularity,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  religious  orders,"  and  has  flourished  most  when  they  "  have  been 
most  numerous,  most  fervent,  and  most  free."  The  Church,  in  Montalembert's 
meaning,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  alone ;  but  even  there  his  extrava- 
gant estimate  of  the  monastic  orders  has  never  been  shared  by  all  the  highest  and 
best  authorities.  Even  in  their  most  flourishing  days,  the  wisest  and  greatest  of 
popes,  Innocent  III.,  perceived  that  the  Church  was  harassed  and  encumbered  by 
their  multitude,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  pontificate,  resolved  to  sanction  no  more  of 
them.  Many  of  the  best  and  most  sagacious  have  been  of  the  opinion  of  Cardinal 
Giudiccioni.  v*hei  he  opposed  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  ground  that  "all 
Orders  become  relaxed,  and  then  do  more  harm  to  the  Church  than  they  did  good  at 
the  beginning."  The  first  two  hundred  years  of  Cluny  were  indisputably  the  period 
of  greatest  prosperity  in  the  cloisters,  during  which  they  rose  to  the  very  acme  of 
their  power.  Will  any  man  definitely  assert  the  same  of  the  Church  in  those  same 
two  hundred  years? 

Montalembert  does  not  fail  to  mention  that  evils  occurred  in  the  course  of  monastic 
history ;  but  his  plan  did  not  include  the  long  series  of  ages  when  those  evils  consti- 
tuted the  main  theme  of  complaint.  It  was  designed  to  embrace  only  their  best 
days,  extending  from  Benedict,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  Bernard,  in  the  twelfth,  but 
was  left  incomplete  at  the  author's  death. 

The  work  is  one  of  extensive  learning,  deals  with  many  important  facts  and  doc- 
trines, and,  from  the  great  influence  of  monks  in  the  middle  ages,  especially  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  could  not  fail,  in  the  hands  of  a  glowing  narrator,  to  be 
possessed  of  many  attractions.  The  twelfth  century  would  have  furnished  more  ; 
but  upon  that  the  author  was  permitted  only  to  enter.  The  first  five  volumes  were 
published  under  his  own  eye,  from  i860  to  1867.  The  last  two,  of  which  we  have 
now  the  English  translation,  are  posthumous,  and  appeared  in  Paris  in  1877.  They 
bring  the  series  of  events  down  only  to  the  eve  of  the  great  epoch,  which  the  author 
most  fondly  contemplated,  and  as  introductory  to  which  all  the  rest  was  executed, 
namely,  that  of  Bernard. 

Although  its  way  of  putting  things  is  not  always  reliable,  nor  its  principles  always 
defensible,  the  work  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  eloquent  declamation  and  inter- 
esting narrative,  and  it  certainly  throws  the  warmth  of  animation  over  some  sections 
of  history,  recounted  by  themselves  with  the  coldest  degree  of  aridity.        J.  C.  M. 

Der  Altkatholicismus.     Eine  geschichtliche  Studie  von  Lie.  Th.  F5rstrr.    8vo,  pp. 
viii.  149.     Gotha:  F.  A.  Perthes,  1879.     [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  N.  Y.] 

The  author  regards  the  recent  Old  Catholic  movement  as  one  phenomenon  among 
many  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  development  ol 
Romanism.    He  accordingly  indicates  rapidly  the  successive  points  reached  by  the 
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Church  of  Rome  in  maturing,  formulating,  and  pressing  its  claim,  and  shows  in  each 
instance  the  source,  form,  and  measure  of  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  the  new 
assumption  and  demand.  The  positions  taken  by  the  Oriental  and  African,  the  Brit- 
ish and  Gallican  Churches,  by  Agobard  and  Hincmar,  Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  D'Ailly,  Gerson,  Jansen,  Wessenberg,  and  others  in  their  time 
and  order,  are  so  exhibited  as  to  set  forth  the  successive  stages  reached  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Papal  Absolutism,  and  the  nature  and  grounds  of  resistance,  whether  in 
behalf  of  bishops,  general  councils,  national  rights,  or  any  other  assailed  interest. 

The  history  of  the  present  century  is,  of  course,  much  less  fully  given  than  in  Prof. 
Friedrich's  masterly  "  History  of  the  Vatican  Council"  (Vol.  I.,  Bonn,  1877).  Our 
author's  concern  is  first  to  put  the  Old  Catholic  movement  of  our  own  day  into  the 
line  of  its  historical  succession ;  and  then  to  sketch  its  immediate  occasion,  its 
formal  organization,  and  the  steps  taken  by  its  adherents  between  the  famous  18th 
of  July,  1870,  and  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Old  Catholic  Synod  at  Bonn  in  1S78.  His 
attitude  toward  the  entire  recent  movement  is  (we  think,  with  good  reason)  more 
sympathetic  and  hopeful  than  that  of  Prof.  Geffcken  and  some  other  recent  Protest- 
ant critics.  At  the  same  time  he  clearly  recognizes  its  defects  and  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  it  has  to  surmount  in  justifying,  maintaining,  and  extending  itself. 
The  very  steps  in  its  progress  which  have  separated  from  it  most  of  the  eminent 
scholars  whose  names  gave  the  chief  prestige  to  its  beginning,  he  regards  as  proofs  of 
its  genuineness,  and  signs  of  promise  that  it  will  prove  something  more  than  a  learned 
and  powerful  literary  remonstrance  against  the  logical  audacities  of  Vaticanism.  Of 
the  four  possible  issues  that  have  been  predicted  for  it,  his  persuasion  and  hope  are, 
that  it  will  neither  vanish  away,  nor  formally  return  into  Romanism,  nor  become  at 
an  early  day  thoroughly  Protestant ;  but  rather  continue  to  lift  up  its  protest  against 
Rome  and  exert  influence  for  a  Catholicism  that  is  not  Romish.  The  movements  of 
1879,  while  at  some  points  encouraging,  were  elsewhere  so  chequered  as,  on  the 
whole,  neither  decidedly  to  confirm  nor  to  discredit  the  author's  anticipation. 

v*.     J\»     A. 

Alfonso  et  Juan  de  Valdes;  leur  vie  et  leurs  Merits  religieux :  etude  historique  par 
Manuel  Carrasco.    8vo,  pp.  136.     Geneve,  chez  les  pnncipaux  libraires,  1880. 

When  Charles  V.  was  holding  the  Pope  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  the  Catholic  world 
was  agitated  by  that  indignity  to  the  head  of  the  Church,  he  was  defended  by  a 
Spanish  gentleman  of  his  court  as  the  arm  of  Providence.  Alfonso  de  Valdds,  in  his 
dialogue  between  Lactantius  and  an  archdeacon,  exposed  with  great  freedom  the 
evils  then  prevailing  in  the  Church,  and  especially  at  the  Papal  Court,  and  argued 
that  the  humiliation  of  Rome  was  a  divine  chastisement  of  iniquity.  In  the  end  of 
the  dialogue  the  archdeacon,  the  advocate  of  the  Pope,  declares  himself  convinced 
that  reform  of  the  Church  was  needed,  and  hopes  that  the  Emperor  will  effect  it.  In 
so  doing  he  will  acquire  a  reputation  to  place  him  so  far  above  all  other  princes  that 
it  shall  be  said  to  the  end  of  time,  "Jesus  founded  the  Church,  and  Charles  V. 
restored  it." 

Juan  de  Valdds,  a  younger  brother  of  Alfonso,  took  up  the  same  theme,  and  in  a 
dialogue  between  Mercury  and  Charon,  pursued  to  greater  length  the  religious  inter- 
est of  the  controversy.  Both  wrote,  as  Catholics,  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  as  opponents  of  Luther.  The  work  of  Alfonso  was  circulated  in  manuscript, 
and  read  by  many.  Some  charged  it  with  heresy,  and  a  prosecution  was  instituted 
against  the  author,  but  the  highest  authority  refused  to  condemn  him.  While  his 
enemies  were  still  deliberating  renewed  prosecution,  Alfonso  died  of  the  plague  at 
Vienna,  in  October,  1532.  ^ 

Juan  de  Valdds,  in  his  further  study  of  Scripture,  was  led  to  the  conviction  of  evan- 
gelical doctrines,  exposing  him  to  be  suspected  by  the  Inquisition.  He  removed 
from  Spain,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples.    There  his 
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society  was  eagerly  sought  by  persons  of  piety  and  intelligence,  many  of  whom,  adopt" 
ing  his  views  of,  doctrine,  became  conspicuous  by  their  ability  and  sufferings  in  the 
early  suppressed  attempt  at  Reformation  in  Italy.    He  died  in  1541. 

Neither  of  the  brothers  had  any  connection  with  the  Reformers  of  Saxony  or  Swit- 
zerland. In  the  beginning  of  their  religious  inquiries  they  were  indebted  chiefly  to 
Erasmus ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  older  ever  proceeded  beyond  the  point  to  which 
the  great  critic  led.  Juan,  however,  although  opposed  to  separation  from  the  Papacy, 
had,  in  his  later  years,  been  led  to  define  for  himself  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  writings  of  both  were  subsequently  sought  out  to  be 
destroyed  by  their  enemies ;  and,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  little  was  known 
about  them  by  the  public.  Their  views  were  misrepresented  by  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  More  recently  the  attention  of  historical  research  has  been  turned  to 
them,  and  portions  of  their  writings  have  been  printed.  This  work  of  their  country- 
man, Carrasco  (brother  of  the  lamented  Antonio  Carrasco),  which  contains  some 
newly  discovered  material,  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Professor 
Binder,  of  Geneva,  and  is  published  in  that  city.  It  gives,  first,  a  brief  and  compact 
narrative  of  the  life  and  literary  work  of  Alfonso ;  secondly,  a  similar  account  of 
Juan,  whose  writings  were  more  numerous  and  whose  influence  was  greater;  while  a 
third  part  treats  of  his  principal  religious  ideas. 

The  volume  presents  an  interesting  episode,  and  one  not  very  commonly  known, 
in  the  Church  History  of  the  Reformation.  J.  C.  M. 

Die  Theologie  Melanchthons  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  und  im  Zusam- 
menhange  mit  der  Lehrgeschichte  und  Culturbewegung  der  Reformation  dargestcllt 
von  Lie.  th.  Herrlinger,  p.  468.  Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.  1879.  [B.  Westermann 
&  Co.,  New  York]. 

The  author  has  evidently  given  great  pains  to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  has  been  conscientious  in  his  investigation  ;  but  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  clear  or  satisfactory  presentation  of  his  theme.  His  style  is  dry  and 
uninteresting ;  his  method  and  arrangement  of  material  are  awkward  and  confused, 
so  that  we  rise  from  the  reading  of  the  book  with  the  conviction  that  a  grand  theme 
has  been  inadequately  discussed.  This  is  all  the  more  apparent  when  we  compare 
this  book  with  the  kindred  one,  "  Luther's  Theologie  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung,"  von  J.  KOstlin,  1863.  We  were  in  hopes  that  this  might  be  a  suitable 
mate  to  that,  but  must  confess  to  a  sad  disappointment.  Such  a  work  is  evidently 
needed.  This  will,  doubtless,  be  helpful  until  another  and  better  one  may  be  pre- 
pared. We  cannot  but  express  the  wish  that  the  same  author  may  work  over  his 
abundant  material  in  a  new  edition,  with  more  satisfactory  results.  C.  A.  B. 

The  Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years  as  seen  in  its  Lit- 
erature :  With  special  reference  to  certain  recondite,  neglected,  and  disputed  pas- 
sages. In  twelve  lectures,  delivered  on  the  Southworth  Foundation,  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  1876-1879.  With  a  Bibliographical  Appendix. 
By  Henry  Martyn  Dexter.  Pp.  xxxviii.  716  and  326.  Royal  8vo.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1880. 

In  this  massive  volume  of  nearly  1,100  pages — a  considerable  portion  of  which  is 
composed  of  valuable  historical  and  bibliographical  notes  and  extracts  from  rare 
tracts  and  MSS. — we  have,  doubtless,  the  most  painstaking,  accurate,  and  thorough 
exhibition  of  Congregationalism  that  has  thus  far  been  composed.  The  author  has 
been  engaged  for  many  years  in  careful  research  into  the  original  sources  of  his  his- 
tory, and  exhibits — so  far  as  Congregationalism  is  concerned — such  a  familiarity  with 
his  material,  such  excellent  judgment  and  wise  discrimination,  that  he  wins  your 
confidence  and  carries  you  along  with  him  in  sympathy  with  his  conclusions,  even 
when  at  times  one  is  forced  to  differ  from  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that 
as  regards  other  churches,  and  especially  Presbyterian  ism,  he  should  exhibit  at  times 
an  unfairness  of  statement  and  a  bitterness  of  spirit,  that  will  greatly  prejudice  the 
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usefulness  of  the  book.  We  rise  from  the  reading  of  the  work  with  profound  thank- 
fulness to  the  author  for  what  he  has  given  us,  and  not  the  least  for  the  bibliography 
of  more  than  300  pages.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  that  he  has  been  hampered  by  the 
form  of  the  lecture,  and  has  not  been  free  to  construct  his  material  in  the  proper 
proportions  and  divisions  of  historic  composition. 

The  first  lecture  bears  the  title,  "  The  Darkness  and  the  Dawn,"  in  which  the 
author  gives  us  a  sombre  picture  of  the  religious  condition  of  England  before  the 
Reformation,  which,  unrelieved  by  the  brighter  views  that  might  be  taken  here  and 
there,  seems  to  leave  little  historic  basis  for  the  Reformation  itself.  Although  he 
admits  that  '•  dawn-streaks  had  already  begun  to  flush  the  sky,"  in  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  whom  he  naively  regards  as  "  Congregationalists  before  Congrega- 
tionalism," he  reduces  these  virtually  to  a  minimum  in  the  extraordinary  statement : 

u  But  no  Protestant  Episcopalian  can  deny  that  there  is  much  in  his  system  due  to  the  traditions  of  the 
elders;  ....  and  every  intelligent  Presbyterian  must  be  aware  that  his  church  eldership  was  a  contrivance 
of  John  Calvin  as  the  best  he  could  do  to  meet  the  exigencies  in  which  he  found  himself  in  Geneva,  aad 
that  the  proof  texts  which  *  the  Book  *  assigns  as  its  authority  for  the  Synods  and  the  General  Assembly,  and 
many  other  things,  fully  to  justify  such  um,  require  an  imagination  more  vivid  and  creative  than  that  by 
aid  of  which  the  ancients  fastened  the  Ursa  Majjr  upon  the  concave  sky  by  the  golden  nails  of  seven  and 
eight  glittering  stars.  But  if  we  throw  out  thus  the  monarchic  and  autocratic  and  aristocratic  polities,  as 
having  some  other  foundation  than  that  which  is  laid  in  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  what  have  we  left  but 
the  democratic  to  be  the  simply  Scriptural  system  ?  " 

Such  language,  in  view  of  the  long,  historic  struggle  for  the  divine  right  of  Episco- 
pacy and  Presbytery,  still  unended,  is  inconsistent  with  historic  truth,  and  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  the  churches ;  for,  doubtless,  there  are 
more  in  America  who  believe  in  the  divine  right  either  of  Presbytery  or  Episcopacy 
to-day,  than  those  who  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  Congregationalism.  It  was  not 
Congregationalism,  but  Presbyterian  ism,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Knox 
and  Thomas  Cartwright,  sustained  the  hard  conflict  for  Puritanism  during  the  Eliz- 
abethan period  and  under  the  Stuarts,  until  it  prevailed  in  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly;  and  though,  doubtless,  these  were  intolerant 
through  their  righteous  dread  of  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  infinite 
divisions  of  Separatism,  they  were  no  more  intolerant  than  those  who  regarded 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  as  anti-Christian,  and  refused  the  validity  of  their  baptism 
and  communion  with  them  in  their  ordinances.  Religious  intolerance,  even  when  it 
insists  upon  civic  toleration,  especially  when  it  is  urged  by  a  poor  and  feeble  sect,  is 
as  great  a  sin  as  civic  intolerance  itself.  The  Presbyterians  were  struggling  for  the 
control  of  the  Church  of  England  with  reasonable  prospects  of  ultimate  success, 
and  it  would  have  been  the  highest  folly  for  them  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of 
Separatism.  That  they  did  not  succeed  is  due  to  the  Independents  probably  as  much 
as  any  other  cause. 

The  second  lecture  is  devoted  to  "  Robert  Browne  and  his  Co-workers."  The 
author  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  original  documents  on  this  subject  and  has 
shed  fresh  light  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  Browne  "was 
the  first  writer  clearly  to  state  and  defend  in  the  English  tongue  the  true,  and  now 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  magistrate  to  the  Church."  Browne  was  a 
rigid  Separatist,  and  so  gave  great  offence  to  the  Presbyterian  party.  His  views 
of  Church  government  are  well  stated  by  the  author : 

"  His  conception  of  Church  government,  it  is  clear,  was  of  the  absolute  xuonarchy  of  Christ  over  His 
Church.  But  then  he  conceived  of  Christ  the  king,  as  reigning  through  as  many  regents  as  there  are  indi- 
vidual subjects  of  His  kingdom,  who  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  high  office  and  live  near  to  Him  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Dr.  Dexter  is  right,  we  are  sure,  in  regarding  Browne  as  the  founder  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, and  rejecting  the  claims  of  Richard  Fitz,  who  was  hastily  adopted  by  the 
English  Independents  under  the  influence  of  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Waddirigtcn , 
and  whilst  we  cannot  but  sympathize  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  sad  blots 
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upon  Browne's  memory,  and  so  far  as  the  scandals  are  concerned,  think  that  he  has 
succeeded ;  we  yet  cannot  regard  him  as  successful  in  proving  that  for  the  larger 
portion  of  his  career  he  "  was  clouded  by  dark  shadows  of  mental  disorder,  some- 
times almost — and  quite  likely  for  one  period  of  years  together — deepening  into  the 
midnight  of  actual  insanity."  It  seems  Jar  more  probable  that,  disappointed  with 
the  practical  results  of  Separatism  and  the  continual  quarrels  of  his  flock,  and  under 
the  influence  of  powerful  friends,  he  conformed  to  the  Establishment  without  giving 
up  his  principles,  and  so  became  a  fretful,  discontented,  and  ill-tempered  man. 

Lecture  third  is  devoted  to  the  "  Martin  Marprelate  Controversy,"  and  is  excellent 
throughout,  and,  indeed,  the  very  best  presentation  of  the  subject.  We  cannot 
accord  with  Arber's  yiew  ("  Introductory  Sketch  to  the  Martin  Marprelate  Contro- 
versy," London,  1879),  that  John  Penry  and  Job  Throckmorton  were  the  authors,  for 
we  cannot  doubt  the  denial  of  the  former,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
latter.  It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Dexter  has  made  a  very  strong  case  for  Henry  Bar- 
row, then  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  especially  from  a  comparison  of  style  and  language. 

Lecture  fourth  is  upon  "  The  Martyrs  of  Congregationalism,"  in  which  Henry  Bar- 
row has  the  chief  place.  The  views  of  Barrow  are  carefully  discriminated  from  those 
of  Browne,  and  it  is  shown  that  Barrow  held  with  the  Presbyterians  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  particular  Church  under  the  government  of  elders,  but  did  not  find 
synodical  bodies  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  agreed  with  Browne  in  the  principles 
of  Separation. 

Lecture  fifth  gives  an  account  of  the  "  Exodus  to  Amsterdam."  After  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  the  Barrowists  decided  to  emigrate  to 
Holland  in  a  body.  A  few  left  in  1593,  but  it  was  not  until  1597  that  their  pastor, 
Francis  Johnson,  was  released  from  prison  and  joined  them.  Henry  Ainsworth  be- 
came teacher.  The  controversies  and  quarrels  of  the  flock  are  faithfully  and  vividly 
portrayed. 

Lecture  sixth  describes  the  "  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  in  Amsterdam,"  a  side 
picture  of  the  strifes  among  the  Separatists  upon  baptism  and  the  powers  of  the  el- 
dership and  minor  matters,  Ainsworth  being  the  only  character  who  awakens  our 
interest  and  admiration. 

Lecture  seventh,  on  "  John  Robinson  and  Leyden  Congregationalism,"  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  valuable  chapter,  in  which  we  have  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  difference  of  this  body  from  the  other  bodies  of  Separatists  : 

"(x)  It  required  that  all  elders  should  be  *  apt  to  teach  and  able  to  exhorte  with  sound  doctrine  and  convince 
gainsayers,  and  that  not  onely  privately,  or  in  the  consistorie,  but  in  the  publique  assemblte,  also,  as  the 
nature  of  their  publique  office  requireth.'  (a)  It  insisted  that  theirs  be  a  life-office.  (3)  It  forbade  the  elders 
to  transact  business  in  their  private  consistorie — they  might  indeed  prepare  business  there — but  took  the 
ground  that  the  office  *  being  publique,  requires  answerable  and  publique  administration.'  (4)  It  repudiated 
the  idea  that  the  elders  are  in  any  sense  the  Church.  (5)  It  therefore  relegated  the  function  of  the  elder- 
ship to  the  purely  moral  one  of  leading  the  mass  of  the  Church  in  its  action 

"  This,  in  point  of  fact,  so  nearly  reverted  to  original  Brownism  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  nearly  advanced 
toward  modern  Congregationalism  on  the  other,  that  it  gave  a  type  of  Barrowism  so  mild  and  purely  nominal 
as  to  exist  only  in  name,  and  restored  to  the  body  of  the  Church  nearly  the  advantages  of  which  incoming 
Presbyterian  ism  had  deprived  it.  Its  disadvantage  was  that  it  retained  a  name  which  had  mischief  in  it.  and 
bequeathed  to  New  England  a  hundred  years  of  confusion  over  the  supposed  necessity  of  a  Ruling  Elder- 
ship, which  was  an  enigma  and  a  stumbling-block  and  a  constant  occasion  to  fall." 

Lecture  eighth  gives  an  account  of  "  Early  New  England  Congregationalism," 
showing  that  the  Plymouth  Church  under  Elder  Brewster,  introduced  the  Leyden 
Congregationalism  into  New  England.  Other  churches  were  founded,  however, 
with  varying  principles,  so  that  they  entered  into  conflict  with  one  another.  The 
result  is  well  summed  up : 

'*  The  early  Congregationalism  of  this  country  was  Barrowism  and  not  Brownism—*  Congregationaliaed 
Presbyterian  ism  or  a  Presbyterianued  Congregationalism— which  had  its  roots  in  the  one  system  and  its 
branches  in  another ;  which  was  essentially  Genevan  within  the  local  congregation  and  essentially  other 
outside  it.  The  forty  or  fifty  churches,  which  for  the  *  substance  of  it,'  adopted  the  Cambridge  Platform, 
held  this  general  system  indeed  with  varying  degrees  of  strictness,  from  the  almost  Preabytcrianism  of  Bing- 
ham and  Newbury,  to  the  large-minded  and  large-hearted  RoWnsonism  of  the  mother  Mayflower  Church." 
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Lecture  ninth  treats  of  "  Later  New  England  Congregationalism,"  and  very  well 
shows  how  in  Connecticut  it  became  compacted  in  the  Saybrook  Synod  (1708)  on 
the  basis  of  the  Savoy  Confession  and  the  heads  of  agreement  of  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  ministers  of  London,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  Consociation  ;  and 
that  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  lead  of  the  Mathers,  it  arranged  itself  in  Associa- 
tions with  a  strong  tendency  to  Presbyterianism  ;  but  that  they  called  forth  a  powerful 
reaction  under  John  Wise,  who  led  back  to  the  original  Brownism,  and  still  further 
to  a  still  more  democratic  character,  taking  the  position 

"  That  the  people  or  fraternity,  under  the  Gospel,  are  the  first  subjects  of  power,  ....  that  is,  democracy 
in  Church  and  State  is  a  very  honorable  and  regular  government  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason.** 

These  views  were  in  accordance  with  the  political  spirit  of  the  times,  and  more 
and  more  prevailed,  so  that  "by  the  year  1800,  the  principle  enunciated  by  John 
Wise,  with  a  single  exception,  had  effectually  leavened  New  England."  That  ex- 
ception was  in  the  examination  and  licensing  candidates  for  the  ministry  by  the 
Association. 

Lecture  tenth  is  devoted  to  "  Ecclesiastical  Councils, "  discussing  fully  and  with 
ample  illustration  the  general  subject  and  the  various  kinds  of  councils.  The  author 
is  truly  enthusiastic  for  councils. 

It  is  not  "  a  court  of  Jesus  Christ  which,  on  sworn  testimony  and  after  special  pleading,  is  to  declare  a 
judgment  to  which  all  must  conform,  and  under  which  one  party,  at  the  least,  must  smart  with  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  with  some  sense  of  wrong ;  it  is  the  affectionate,  persuasive  presence  of  near  friends,  tenderly 
concerned  to  have  all  that  is  unclear  clarified,  and  all  that  is  selfish  or  exorbitant,  or  only  mistaken  and 
misdone,  readjusted  into  the  harmony  of  absolute  right/* 


Lecture  eleventh  bears  the  title,  "  Congregationalism  in  England,"  but  hardly  with 
propriety,  for  the  subject  is  inadequately  and  superficially  treated.  The  interesting 
conflict  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  is  slurred  over.  It  is  hardly  a  fair  statement 
that  "  no  wonder  the  Independents  eventually  wearied  and  left.  But  they  made  a 
hard  fight,  mainly  seven  amongst  an  average  of  from  60  to  80  in  attendance."  But 
what  of  the  weariness  of  the  Presbyterian  majority,  their  patience  and  long-suffering 
with  the  tricky,  persistent,  troublesome  seven,  who  postponed  and  postponed  until 
Cromwell  and  the  army,  with  an  iron  hand,  might  give  them  the  supremacy.  This 
delay  was  most  disastrous  to  the  supremacy  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  nation,  and 
most  advantageous  to  Congregationalism  for  a  while,  but  it  brought  fearful  retribu- 
tion upon  both  at  the  Restoration. 

Lecture  twelfth,  on  "  Things  More  Clearly  Seen,"  is  a  statement  of  conclusions 
many  of  them  sound  and  some  unsound.  We  entirely  sympathize  with  the  effort  tc 
"  do  justice  to  our  Fathers."  "The  trouble  is  that  we  have  too  much  judged  them 
and  too  much  allowed  the  world  to  judge  them  in  the  light  of  our  generation  instead 
of  the  light  of  their  own."  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  however,  that  the  history  of  Con- 
gregationalism and  its  present  condition,  justify  the  conclusion  "  that  the  golden  age 
of  Congregationalism  does  not  lie  in  its  Past."  "  The  Millennium  will  be  the  golden 
age  of  Congregationalism."  Other  churches,  especially  Presbyterianism,  have  claims 
on  the  future.  The  two  fundamental  principles  of  Congregationalism  are  well  put : 
"That  it  be  organically  an  entity  complete  in,  of,  and  to  Itself;  and  that  still  it  be 
such  in  sisterly  relation  with  all  similar  bodies."  We  also  concur  in  the  "  unwis- 
dom of  mixing  Polities."  The  position  is  well  taken  that  "no  such  thing  as  Con- 
gregational statute  law  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  possible,  since  there  can  be  no  hu- 
man tribunal  higher  than  the  local  church  to  enactor  enforce  it."  But  it  seems  to  us 
entirely  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  to  contend  for  a  Congregational  "  Common  Law  " 
that  shall  bind  the  particular  church ;  and  the  challenge,  "  How  then  can  that  man 
honorably  claim  to  be  and  remain  one  of  the  Congregational  body  so  affirming,  who 
himself  is  advocating  something  less  and  other  as  to  these  vital  subjects  ?  "  seems  to 
us  entirely  opposed  to  Congregational  principles.  The  local  church  is  and  must  be 
supreme.    No  statute  law  and  no  common  law  can  bind  it.    It  is  independent,  and 
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sister  churches  have  no  other  way  of  expressing  disapproval  than  by  withdrawing 
sisterly  relations.  This  is  the  inherent  weakness  of  Congregationalism,  and  they 
must  suffer  from  it  The  only  escape  is  in  making  their  polity  more  Presbyterian. 
The  best  that  we  can  suggest  to  them  is  to  become  Presbyterian  altogether.  The 
author's  conclusion  is  marred  by  the  following  unworthy  utterance : 

**  All  childish  things — bishops,  presbyteries,  liturgies,  which  had  their  use,  once,  as  cratches  for  the  lane, 
as  tonics  for  the  feeble — will  by  and  by  be  done  away,  or  be  so  exalted  and  purified  as  to  be  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  Bibliography  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  useful,  and  will  be  so  helpful  to 
scholars  that  we  dislike  to  criticise  it.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  great  labor,  ex- 
pense, and  self-sacrifice.  The  limits  and  the  extent  of  such  a  bibliography  are  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  define.  Nevertheless,  we  fail  to  see  the  propriety  of  the  insertion 
of  some  works  and  the  omission  of  others.  The  author  has  limited  himself,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  the  libraries  of  England  and  New  England.  The  valuable  libraries  of 
Scotland  and  of  several  of  our  Presbyterian  colleges  and  seminaries  are  entirely  over- 
looked. We  fear  that  one  would  gain  the  impression  that  outside  of  the  few  libra- 
ries of  New  England  mentioned  in  the  introduction  as  containing  original  editions 
of  the  first  thousand  volumes  in  his  list,  there  were  but  insignificant  numbers  con- 
tained in  other  libraries,  whereas  to  our  knowledge  the  library  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York  would  come  third  in  the  list  with  regard  to  the  thousand 
given,  and  with  the  insertion  of  other  works  which  we  see  no  reason  for  excluding, 
probably  still  higher ;  and  other  libraries  have  some  claims  for  a  standing  here,  at 
least  with  the  four  works  of  Bowdoin  and  the  two  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

C.  A.  B. 

Herzog  Albrecht  von  Preussen  und  sein  Hofprediger.  Eine  KCnigsbergcr 
TragSdie  aus  dem  Zeitalter  der  Reformation.  Von  D.  Carl  Alfred  Hase.  8vo. 
pp.  396.     Breitkopf  u.  H artel,  Leipzig,  1879.    [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  N.  Y.] 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  son  of  the  "  Master  of  Protestant  Church  History," 
Carl  August  Hase,  Professor  at  Jena,  and  the  book  was  presented  as  a  tribute  ot 
affection  and  respect  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  latter's  connection  with  his 
University.  The  theme  was  probably  suggested  by  the  son's  residence  at  Kftnigs- 
berg,  as  chief  chaplain  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  and  whatever  novelty  the  book  con- 
tains is  due  to  his  use  of  the  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected  correspondence 
between  the  Duke  and  his  court  preacher.  An  examination  of  the  volume,  however, 
fails  to  show  that  this  correspondence  throws  much  new  light  upon  the  relations  of 
the  various  parties. 

Dr.  Hase  gives  us  a  painstaking,  accurate  account  of  a  dark  and  troubled  period  of 
Reformation  history.  There  is  not  one  of  the  characters  here  introduced  who 
awakens  any  especial  interest  or  commands  any  great  respect.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  so  treating  the  events  as  to  stir  our  blood.  He  is 
clear  and  orderly  in  his  arrangement.  He  makes  diligent  use  of  the  labors  of  his 
predecessors,  but  he  has  not,  in  our  judgment,  made  as  much  out  of  his  materials  as 
was  possible.  Even  the  hero  of  the  recital,  so  to  call  him,  Johannes  Funck,  the 
KOnigsberg  court  preacher,  does  not  in  these  pages  live  before  us.  It  is  his  fate 
which  constitutes  the  "  tragedy,"  but  when  he  falls  beneath  the  executioner's  sword 
the  event  is  told  so  tamely  that  we  are  not  moved. 

The  moral  that  Funck 's  life  points  may  be  expressed  in  the  striking  words  of  Jere- 
miah to  Baruch,  "  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  Seek  them  not "  (Jer.  xlv. 
5).  Funck  made  himself  notorious  as  the  chief  advocate  of  Osiander's  peculiar 
notion  of  infused  righteousness.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Unpopularity 
and  an  enforced  recantation.  Later  on,  while  the  people  mistrusted  him,  he  con- 
sented to  become  one  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Duke,  whose  government  was 
weakening.  By  this  step  he  exposed  himself  to  adverse  criticism.  At  length  he 
counselled  the  Duke  to  flee.    For  this,  and  other  ill-timed  measures,  the  Council 
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were  tried  by  a  Polish  commission,  sent  at  popular  request.  The  trial  was  unfair 
and  hasty.  The  verdict  was  known  from  the  start.  Funck  and  his  companions  fell 
victims  to  popular  rage.  His  fate  was  surely  too  severe.  He  was  by  no  means  the 
miscreant  he  was  regarded.  But  his  ambition  had  led  him  astray,  and  in  his  hour 
of  need  he  had  no  friends. 

These  facts  are  brought  clearly  out,  and  yet  the  conviction  remains  that  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Hase's  industry  and  ample  learning,  he  has  failed  to  present  a  graphic  history. 
We  think  that  out  of  this  play  of  conflicting  passions  there  might  be  evolved  a  drama 
of  tragic  interest.  As  it  is,  we  seem  to  be  in  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  catch  no 
whisper  of  the  spirit  that  will  make  them  live  !  S.  M.  J. 


III.— SYSTEMATIC   THEOLOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.    By  John  Caird,  D.D.    Mac- 

raillan  &  Co.     1880. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  give  a  just  estimate  of  a  work  so  thoughtful  and  pro- 
found as  Dr.  Caird's  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  within  limits  necessarily  so  narrow 
as  these  notices  impose.  Both  the  matter  and  the  form  evince  that  the  author  has 
thoroughly  possessed  himself  of  his  theme,  subtle  and  wide  as  it  is.  The  influence 
of  certain  thinkers,  especially  Hegel,  is  very  apparent,  yet  the  materials  are  completely 
fused,  and  the  treatise  wears  the  look  and  makes  the  impression  of  original  and 
spontaneous  power. 

The  position  of  the  author  is,  that  there  is  no  contradiction,  but  a  perfect  harmony 
between  philosophy  and  religion.  If  truth  is  actually  reached  in  the  former,  it  will 
agree  with  truth  in  the  latter.  By  religion,  Dr.  Caird  means  evangelical  Christianity, 
and  throughout  the  volume  his  best  energy  is  devoted  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
intrinsic  rationality,  not  of  deism  or  any  inadequate  form  of  religion,  but  of  the  com- 
mon Christian  faith.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  lofty,  and  the  general  spirit  excellent, 
judged  from  both  the  ethical  and  the  theological  point  of  view.  We  say  this  in  the 
outset,  because  we  shall  be  led,  in  our  criticism,  to  direct  attention  to  some  features 
of  the  work  which  we  think  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  design  of  the  author,  or 
with  the  ethical  and  theological  position  which  we  suppose  him  actually  to  hold. 

In  demonstrating  his  position,  Dr.  Caird  begins  with  answering  objections  to  the 
oneness  of  philosophy  and  religion,  that,  in  his  view,  arise  from  three  sources.  1. 
The  alleged  relativity  of  human  knowledge.  2.  The  alleged  immediate  or  intuitive 
nature  of  religious  knowledge.  3.  The  authoritative  nature  of  religious  doctrine. 
The  objector  either  asserts  that  religious  knowledge  is  so  subjective  and  indi- 
vidual, that  it  has  no  universality,  and  of  course  no  absolute  and  scientific  quality ; 
or  that  religious  truth  is  known  merely  by  feeling  and  faith,  and  hence  has  no  ra- 
tionality at  all ;  or,  lastly,  that  it  is  given  by  an  external  revelation,  to  be  passively 
received  without  examination. 

In  replying  to  the  first  objection,  the  author  gives  a  critique  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
relativity  of  knowledge  which  is  as  destructively  thorough  as  anything  that  has  yet  been 
done  within  the  same  limits.  There  is  no  more  valuable  chapter  in  the  book  than 
this  one ;  and  if  the  author  had  done  nothing  else,  he  would  deserve  the  thanks  of 
all  sound  thinkers. 

In  replying  to  the  second  objection.  Dr.  Caird  makes  statements,  and  introduces 
views  which,  in  our  judgment,  injure  the  value  of  the  treatise  as  a  whole.  It  is  to  the 
matter  under  this  head,  and  to  that  which  grows  out  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  volume, 
that  we  shall  direct  attention. 

Dr.  Caird  maintains  thac  intuitive  and  immediate  knowledge  is  not  the  highest  form 
of  knowledge.     It  L  an  inferior  mode  of  cognition  characteristic  of  the  common  un- 
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scientific  mind.  It  is  only  the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  ordinary  believer,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  philosophic  intelligence.  Philosophy  must  transmute  this  simple  di- 
rect intuition  into  a  higher  .cognition,  by  scientific  thought.  Up  to  this  point,  we 
should  have  no  dispute  with  the  author.  As  Dr.  Caird  acknowledges  that  there  is 
an  element  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  immediate  knowledge  (p.  41),  so  the  defender 
of  intuitive  perception  will  concede  an  element  of  truth  in  his  view.  The  immediate 
intuition  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  right  and  wrong,  or  whatever  the  object  may  be, 
must  be  analyzed  and  formulated.  The  contents  of  Christian  faith  and  feeling  must 
be  reflected  upon,  and  stated  in  logical  propositions,  if  there  is  to  be  any  science  of 
religion,  and  any  systematic  theology.  The  dictum  of  Anselm,  which  the  author  se- 
lects as  the  motto  of  his  treatise,  is  the  dictum  of  the  intuitional  philosopher :  "  It  is 
culpable  neglect  of  duty,  if,  after  we  are  confirmed  in  the  faith,  we  do  not  endeavor 
to  understand  our  faith." 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  In  answering  this  question.  Dr.  Caird  leaves,  we 
think,  the  main  current  of  Christian  speculation,  and  parts  company  with  the  majority 
of  Christian  philosophers  and  theologians.  He  adopts  the  Hegelian  construction  of 
consciousness,  according  to  which,  the  first  step  is  the  direct  and  immediate  union,  in 
unanalyzed  consciousness,  between  the  subject  and  object ;  then,  secondly,  a  separation 
of  the  subject  from  the  object  by  an  act  of  reflection  upon  the  datum  given  in  the  first 
step ;  and  then,  thirdly,  a  final  reunion  of  the  subject  and  object  in  the  higher  form  of 
philosophic  cognition.  In  this  dialectic  process  we  think  that  a  speculative  element  is 
introduced  that  is  heterogeneous,  and  conflicts  with  the  intuitive  element,  and  vitiates 
it.  It  certainly  places  the  author  in  a  polemic  attitude  toward  intuitions.  After  re- 
marking that,  according  to  the  theory  of  intuitive  perception,  religious  truth  "  is  cog- 
nizable only  by  an  organ  other  than  reason,  or  self-conscious  intelligence  "  (p.  39) — 
a  position  that  would  not  be  granted  by  the  advocate  of  the  view — he  says  that 
"  the  theory  of  immediate  knowledge  implies  the  positing  of  a  finite  conceived  of  as 
distinguished  from,  and  opposed  to,  the  Infinite ;  and  as  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  a  relation  between  the  two  terms,  there  must  be  a  third  term  by  which  they  are 
mediated,  it  follows  that  immediate  knowledge  must  virtually  include  a  process  of 
thought ;  that  is,  must  include  all  that  is  objected  to  in  mediate  or  rational  knowledge  " 

(P.  52). 

We  agree  that  the  common  intuitional  consciousness  must  be  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  thought,  but  we  deny  that  any  "  third  term  "  is  thereby  introduced,  if  the 
process  of  reflection  is  rightly  conducted.  Take  an  example.  The  finite  mind  is 
immediately  conscious  (say)  of  God.  Here,  there  is  a  finite  subject,  the  human 
mind,  in  immediate  mental  union  and  communion  with  an  infinite  object,  the  Eternal 
Mind.  This  is  the  consciousness  of  simple  faith  and  feeling,  as  Dr.  Caird  would 
allow.  When,  now,  this  form  of  consciousness  is  itself,  subsequently,  made  the  mat- 
ter of  rational  reflection,  and  the  endeavor  is  made  to  analyze  it  into  its  constituent 
elements,  and  to  formulate  its  implication  in  logical  propositions,  no  new  matter,  no 
"  third  term  "  is  introduced.  The  rational  and  philosophic  knowledge  of  God  which 
is  reached  by  this  act  of  reflection  upon  the  data  of  intuition  is  made  up  wholly  of 
intuitive  elements,  and  is  immediate  knowledge  still,  in  its  nature  and  texture.  Only 
the  form  of  the  cognition  is  altered  ;  the  matter  is  unchanged.  Analysts  has,  of 
course,  converted  the  original  synthesis  into  another  mode ;  if  it  did  not,  it  would 
not  be  an  analysis.     But  new  form  does  not  mean  new  matter. 

Dr.  Caird,  under  the  influence  of  this  theory  of  consciousness,  disparages  the  im- 
mediate perceptions  of  the  human  mind,  and  overestimates  ratiocination  and  specu- 
lative methods  generally.  He  endeavors  to  prove  that  intuitions  are  not  of  an  abso- 
lute and  philosophic  nature,  by  citing  popular  assumptions  that  often  prove  to  be 
popular  errors  (p.  57),  and  denies  that  there  is  a  consensus  gentium  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  existence  (pp.  60,  82).  In  so  doing  he  is  in  conflict  with  himself,  as  we 
think ;  for  everywhere  he  assumes  the  intrinsic  rationality  of  man,  and  affirms  very 
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strongly  the  universal  nature  of  reason.  He  is  led  to  these  extreme  positions,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  by  the  desire  to  make  out  the  insufficiency  of  intuition,  so  that  the 
necessity  may  appear  for  that  higher  form  of  cognition  which  is  to  be  mediated  by 
speculation,  instead  of  deduced  by  simple  analysis.  In  this  same  connection  he  is 
led  to  dispute  the  common  statement  that  revelation  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  though 
it  is  above  it.  He  asserts  that  if  religious  truth  is  above  reason,  it  is  in  reality  con- 
trary to  it ;  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  not  only  no  qualitative,  but  no  quanti- 
tative difference  between  finite  and  infinite  reason,  because  "  reason  or  thought  is  in 
itself  essentially  one  "  (pp.  72-75).  On  pages  88,  93,  240,  the  author  combats  the 
doctrine  of  a  creator  or  designer  as  "  dualistic  "  and  "  anthropomorphic,"  because 
"  betwixt  two  things  thus  heterogeneous  the  category  of  causation  establishes  no 
necessary  bond."  On  p.  220,  he  objects  to  the  common  explanation  of  the  unity  of  a 
material  or  of  a  mental  object,  by  the  notion  of  a  substance  in  which  properties  inhere. 
"To  say  that  the  different  properties  of  extension,  impenetrability,  weight,  etc.,  cohering 
in  one  substance,  unite  to  make  one  thing,  is  not  to  explain  or  give  a  rational  idea  of 
their  unity,  but  merely  to  reassert  that  they  are  one  ;  is  only  to  tie  them  together  with 
a  string,  and  that,  too,  a  fictitious  string."  He  asserts  the  same  of  the  category  of 
substance  when  applied  to  mind,  either  the  infinite  or  the  finite  (p.  222). 

In  attempting  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  important  idea  of  substance,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  author  adopts  a  monism  that  would  carry  him  to  consequences  from 
which  he  would  recoil.  He  proposes  the  doctrine  of  an  "  organic  unity  "  between 
the  Infinite  and  Finite,  and  explains  as  follows :  "  It  is  a  false  presupposition  that 
Nature  and  Mind,  the  world  without  and  the  world  within,  constitute  two  fixed  inde- 
pendent realities,  each  by  itself  complete  in  its  own  self-included  being.  Beginning 
with  two  isolated  existences  separated  by  the  impassable  gulf  of  rigid  self-identity, 
no  theory  can  ever  force  them  into  rational  union  or  coherence.  But  when  we  be- 
gin to  see  in  Nature  and  Mind  not  two  independent  things,  but  two  members  of  one 
organic  whole,  having  indeed  each  a  being  of  its  own,  but  a  being  which  implies  and 
finds  itself  in  living  relation  to  the  other — then,  and  then  only,  can  we  bring  the  two 
factors  into  that  union  which  any  real  knowledge  of  nature  implies.  The  principle  that 
solves  the  difference  between  nature  and  finite  mind  is,  that  their  isolated  reality  and 
exclusiveness  is  a  figment,  and  that  the  organic  life  of  reason  is  the  truth  or  reality  of 
both  "  (pp.  237-240).  "  This  same  principle,'*  he  continues,  p.  241,  "  applies  to  the 
solution  of  the  higher  problems  of  religion,  or  the  relation  of  the  finite  mind  to  God. 
Here,  too,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  understanding,  which  clings  to  the  hard  independ- 
ent identity  of  either  side,  inasmuch  as  it  starts  from  essentially  dualistic  conditions, 
renders  any  true  solution  impossible.  A  true  solution  can  be  reached  only  by  appre- 
hending the  divine  and  the  human,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  as  the  moments,  or 
members^of  an  organic  whole t  in  which  both  exist  at  once  in  their  distinction  and 
their  unity."  This  position  is  repeated  again  on  pp.  243,  251.  "The  true  infinite  is 
not  the  mere  negation  of  the  finite,  but  that  which  is  the  organic  unity  of  the  infinite 
and  finite." 

Dr.  Caird  here  deserts  the  dualism  of  Des  Cartes  and  Kant,  and  adopts  the  mon- 
ism of  Hegel.  The  infinite  and  finite,  instead  of  constituting  two  different  spheres, 
are  reduced  to  one.  They  are  an  organic  unity.  In  reacting  from  the  extreme  of 
deism,  which  sets  the  two  spheres  outside  of  each  other,  instead  of  resting  the  one  ia 
and  upon  the  other  as  Christian  theism  does,  Dr.  Caird  goes  to  the  other  extreme  of 
obliterating  the  difference  itself.  He  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  duality  of  being  and 
substance.  He  makes  God  and  the  universe  one  sum  ami  system  of  being.  The 
Deity  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  general  system.  But  God  is  rot  such.  The  uni- 
verse is  a  creation  from  nothing,  and  of  a  different  substance  from  the  divine  essence*. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  put  into  a  sum-total  along  with  God,  and  constitute  one 
common  fbrm  of  being.  Once  the  universe  was  not.  But  God  always  was.  The 
universe  is  contingent  being ;  God  is  necessary.    To  combine  under  the  notion  of 
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an  organic  whole,  such  totally  different  objects  as  God  and  the  world,  is  irrational 
But  this  is  attempted.  "We  are  required  to  show,"  says  the  author,  pp.  243,  251, 
"  first,  that  finite  spirit  presupposes,  or  is  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of,  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  Spirit ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  contains,  in  the  very  idea  of  its 
nature,  organic  relations  to  the  finite."  Here,  the  difference  in  kind  between  the 
infinite  and  finite  is  overlooked.  It  is  true,  that  man  supposes  God,  and  is  inexpli- 
cable without  Him.  But  the  converse  is  not  true.  God  does  not  suppose  man ; 
and  man's  existence  does  not  explain  that  of  God.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  think  of 
man  independently  of  God ;  but  we  can  and  must  think  of  God  independently  of 
man.  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the 
earth  and  the  world,  eyen  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God."  The  infi- 
nite cannot,  therefore,  be  brought  under  the  same  category  with  the  finite.  Nature 
may  be  an  organic  unity.  Man  may  be  an  organic  unity.  And  God  may  be  an  unity ; 
not  organic,  however.  But  nature  and  God  together  cannot  be  an  organic  unity, 
and  neither  can  man  and  God  be  one.  Two  such  diverse  existences  as  God  and 
nature,  or  as  God  and  man,  cannot  constitute  one  organic  system.  In  an  organism, 
one  part  is  as  old  as  another.  Organs  are  contemporaneous,  having  the  same  ori- 
gin, and  developing  simultaneously.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  true  of  the  infinite 
and  the  finite  mind,  and  still  less  of  the  infinite  mind  and  matter. 

That  Dr.  Caird  is  in  error  at  this  point,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  monism,  is  still 
further  evinced  by  his  opposition  to  "  such  notions  as  •  First  Cause,'  or  *  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  World,'  "  as  inadequate  to  solve  the  problem.  "  For,"  he  says,  "by 
the  act  of  creation,  the  creator  calls  into  existence  something  external  to  himself, 
something  absolutely  new,  and  which  is,  so  to  speak,  an  addition  to  his  infinitude, 
and  then  neither  before  nor  after  the  creating  act  can  he  be  called  infinite  "  (p.  244). 

The  reply  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  addition  to  the  real  infinite  of  a  quantity  of 
being  which  is  only  the  unlimited  and  not  the  infinite,  is  precisely  like  the  addition 
of  a  vast  finite  number  to  mathematical  infinity.  It  does  not  affect  the  infinite  in 
one  way  or  the  other.  To  add  imperfect  and  contingent  being,  however  great  the 
sum  or  quantity  of  it  may  be,  to  absolutely  perfect  and  necessary  being,  is  no  incre- 
ment to  absolutely  perfect  and  necessary  being,  and  to  subtract  it  is  no  diminution. 
God  plus  the  universe  is  no  greater  and  no  better  than  God  minus  the  universe. 

The  author  represents  the  universe  as  necessary  to  God  in  respect  to  His 
self-consciousness  and  blessedness.  He  objects  to  conceiving  of  the  Supreme 
Being  "  as  a  self-identical  Infinite,  complete  and  self-contained  in  His  own  being." 
He  asserts  that  "  the  nature  of  God  would  be  imperfect,  if  it  did  not  contain  in  it  re- 
lation to  a  finite  world,"  and  assigns  as  the  reason,  that  without  the  finite  world, 
"  God  would  lack  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  a  spiritual  nature — the  ele- 
ment of  love,"  p.  252.  Unless  there  were  in  existence  a  world  to  love,  God  must 
be  destitute  of  the  emotion.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  answer  to 
this  objection.  The  divine  self-contemplation  and  self-communion,  according  to  the 
trinity  of  Scripture,  is  not  mediated,  as  it  is  in  the  Hegelian  trinity,  by  the  world, 
but  by  God  himself.  God  distinguishes  Himself  from  Himself,  and  not  from  that 
which  is  other  than  self.  The  trinitarian  distinctions  are  within  the  Divine  Essence. 
Prior  to  the  existence  of  the  universe,  and  when  there  is  nothing  but  the  infinite  es- 
sence, there  is  self-contemplation,  self-communion,  blessedness,  and  all  the  elements  of 
self-consciousness  in  the  Godhead.  The  Father  knows  and  loves  the  Son,  his  alter 
egot  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  God  no  more  needs  the  universe  as  an  object 
from  which  to  distinguish  Himself,  and  thereby  to  acquire  consciousness,  than  He 
needs  the  universe  in  order  to  be  omniscient  or  omnipotent.  The  self-sufficiency 
and  internal  completeness  of  God  holds  true  in  reference  to  His  personality  as  well 
as  to  any  of  His  attributes.  Were  the  divine  self-knowledge  and  blessedness  de- 
pendent upon  the  existence  of  a  contrasted  universe,  then  that  universe  must  either 
be  co-eternal  with  the  deity,  or  else  the  deity  would  remain  destitute  of  sel(-knowl- 
edge  and  blessedness  until  the  universe  cam*  to  be* 
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The  influence  of  this  monism  is  seen  even  in  those  parts  of  the  treatise  where  the 
author  is  clear  and  pronounced  in  his  theism.  While  he  is  positive  in  reference  to 
materialism  and  the  mechanical  physics,  he  yet  concedes  more  than  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  general  tenor  of  his  reasoning  upon  such  points.  One  would  think 
that  so  determined  an  advocate  of  the  power  of  reason,  and  of  the  value  of  purely 
rational  processes,  would  be  unwilling  even  to  allow  the  supposition  that  "  the  ra- 
tional may  have  slowly  emerged  out  of  the  animal  nature,"  or  to  concede  that  "  mind 
or  intelligence  in  man  would  be  the  sam*  thing,  whether  we  think  of  him  as  made 
out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  or  developed  by  infinitesimal  transi- 
tions out  of  the  anthropoid  ape  "  (p.  343).  The  nature  of  a  thing  is  so  related  to 
its  origin  that  the  former  cannot  logically  be  held  in  disconnection  with  the  latter. 
That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  by  reason  of  its  birth ;  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit,  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  a  difference  in  kind  between  mind  and  matter,  if  both  originate  in  the  same 
material  base. 

We  have  in  this  very  brief,  and  to  ourselves  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  se  ized 
upon  some  objectionable  points  in  this  significant  volume.  We  regret  that  we  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  space  to  point  out  the  excellencies,  of  which  there  are  many. 
We  agree  heartily  with  Dr.  Caird  that  religion  is  rational,  that  faith  and  reason  are 
in  harmony,  and  philosophy  and  theology  are  one  at  bottom.  But  we  should  attempt 
to  prove  this  position  by  a  different  method.  We  prefer  Kant  to  Hegel ;  dualism  to 
monism.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  conception  of  Identity,  though  veiled  and 
guarded  under  the  notion  of  "organic  unity,"  will  serve  the  purpose,  but  will  involve 
the  theologian  in  insuperable  difficulties.  The  infinite  and  finite  are  two  substances 
and  not  one,  and  they  cannot  be  either  a  substantial  or  an  organic  unity.  Each  has 
its  own  intrinsic  qualities  that  differentiate  it  from  the  other.  We  believe  that  the 
old  dualism  between  mind  and  matter,  between  God  and  the  universe,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  by  both  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian,  in  order  to 
the  correct  solution  of  the  problems  with  which  both  are  occupied. 

W.  G.  T.  S. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  By  P.  LePage  Renouf.  [The  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1879.]  12010.  pp. 
ix.  270.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1880. 

Few  religious  systems  have  ever  been  more  completely  misapprehended  than  the 
religion  of  Egypt  was  by  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  the  early  Christian 
writers  were  hardly  more  correct  in  their  estimates.  It  was  only  hieroglyphic  inter- 
pretation that  brought  out  the  real  facts  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  departments  of 
the  life  of  the  people.  Mr.  Renouf  very  properly  devotes  the  first  two  lectures  of  his 
course  to  the  discussion  of  the  sources  of  information  now  available  to  scholars,  and 
the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian  civilization. 
With  reference  to  the  question,  whether  this  ancient  system  so  polytheistic,  and  in 
its  later  stages  so  pantheistic  in  appearance  and  interpretation,  was  ever  really  mono- 
theistic, he  gives  but  a  qualified  assent  to  M.  Roughs  judgment:  "One  idea  pre- 
dominates, that  of  a  single  and  primeval  God ;  everywhere  and  always  it  is  one  sub- 
stance, self-existent,  and  an  unapproachable  God "  (p.  93).  He  adds  (p.  96) : 
•4  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian  literature,  no  facts  appear  to  be  more 
certainly  proved  than  these :  (1).  That  the  doctrine  of  one  God  and  that  of  many 
gods  were  taught  by  the  same  men ;  (2).  That  no  inconsistency  between  the  two 
doctrines  was  thought  of."  The  radical  conception  suggested  by  the  word  nutar, 
he  argues  to  be  "  Power,  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  El"  (p.  102). 
The  word  was,  however,  "  applied  indifferently  to  each  of  the  powers  which  the 
Egyptian  imagination  conceived  as  active  in  the  universe,  and  to  the  Power  from 
which  all  powers  proceed.  The  pantheistic  conception  finally  prevailed.  "  Till  then 
the  Egyptian  religion  may  be  considered  as  susceptible  either  of  a  Theistic  or  of  a 
Pantheistic  interpretation  "  (p.  108). 
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We  quote  once  more  (p.  262) :  "  A  sense  of  the  Eternal  and  Infinite,  Holy  and 
Good,  governing  the  world,  and  upon  which  we  are  dependent,  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
of  Holiness  and  Virtue,  of  Immortality  and  Retribution — such  are  the  elements  of 
Egyptian  religion."  This  he  holds  to  have  been  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  not  of 
the  priests  only.  How  a  system,  so  noble  in  its  elements,  became  so  corrupted,  both 
in  conception  and  in  moral  influence  during  its  development,  Mr.  Renouf  endeavors 
to  show  by  reference,  not  only  to  general  human  tendencies,  but  also  and  especially 
to  other  characteristics  of  the  national  organization  and  civilization  which  were  at 
work  upon  it.  Ample  in  learning,  acute  in  discrimination,  sober  in  judgment,  the 
volume  is  the  most  valuable  upon  its  theme  that  has  as  yet  been  produced. 

C.  A.  A. 

Non-Christian  Religious  Systems.  Confucianism  and  Taouism.  By  Robert  K. 
Douglas.  F'cap  8vo,  pp.  287.  London  :  S.  P.  C.  K. ;  New  York  :  Pott,  Young 
&  Co.     1879. 

The  subject  for  the  fifth  volume  in  this  useful  series  is  well  chosen.  The  two  sys- 
tems of  which  it  treats,  although  far  from  being  religious  in  their  structure,  either 
powerfully  modify,  or  serve  as  substitutes  for,  religion  with  the  largest  family  of  our 
human  race.  According  to  the  common  estimate  Buddhism  is  the  all  but  universal 
religion  of  China ;  and  yet,  high  authorities  like  Dr.  Legge  tell  us,  that  this  is  so 
mixed  and  modified  that  by  a  strict  construction  hardly  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
people  can  be  regarded  as  pure  Buddhists.  In  what  shape,  and  to  what  extent, 
Buddhism  is  accepted  in  the  religious  elements  which  it  offers,  depends  on  the  possi- 
bility of  combining  it  with  the  practical  and  ethical  elements  supplied  by  the  Con- 
fucianism, which  is  not  only  native  to  the  soil,  but  in  many  ways  congenial  to  the 
conservative  and  secular  temper  of  the  Chinese  mind.  While  the  professed  adher- 
ents of  Confucianism  are  found  mainly  among  the  cultivated  class,  its  influence  is 
very  deep  and  wide  throughout  the  Empire.  For  a  millennium  and  a  quarter  it  has 
supplied  the  entire  material  for  the  educational  system  in  those  competitive  examina- 
tions in  which  we  of  the  West  have  recently  begun  to  experiment. 

"The  throneless  king,"  aside  from  his  divine  honors,  might  be  well  content  with 
the  dominion  which  his  "  humane,  but  prosaic  "  system  (Tiele)  holds  so  securely 
among  his  countrymen.  Both  of  Prof.  Douglas's  sketches  are  well  proportioned  and 
sufficiently  full  for  general  information,  with  copious  references  to  justify  his  state- 
ments and  guide  the  special  student.  His  style  we  cannot  commend  either  for 
purity  or  for  correctness,  e.  g.t  on  three  successive  pages  we  find  "  princes  requisi- 
tioned supplies  " ;  "  how  different  to  this  is  the  conduct,  etc."  ;  and  "  we  have  only 
but  a  faint  idea."  The  author  does  well  in  calling  attention  to  the  negative  "golden 
rule "  contained  in  a  single  pregnant  Chinese  character,  for  which  the  Chinese 
moralist  is  often  so  unduly  praised  ;  and  also,  in  pointing  out  (p.  144)  the  seriously 
qualifying  maxim,  "  Recompense  injury  with  justice,  etc."  We  think,  however,  that 
he  fails  to  understand  the  Mosaic  legislation  in  regard  to  the  avenger  of  blood,  in 
view  of  which,  he  seems  (p.  145)  to  exalt  the  Confucian  above  the  Mosaic  morality. 
Even  should  we  concede  the  correctness  of  his  claim  in  regard  to  the  limits  of  re- 
taliation, the  filial  piety  which  appears  to  him  more  dominant  with  the  Chinese  phi- 
losopher is  ethically  both  less  precious  and  less  potent,  than  the  connection  which  the 
Hebrew  law-giver  recognizes  and  emphasizes  between  a  human  life,  and  the  image, 
the  gift,  the  rights  and  law  of  God.  C.  A.  A. 

The  Religions  of  China.  Confucianism  and  Taoism  described  and  compared  with 
Christianity.  By  James  Legge.  8vo.  pp.  ix.  310.  London  :  H odder  &  Stongh- 
ton.     1880. 

In  his  regular  work  as  an  Oxford  Professor,  in  occasional  lectures  like  the  brief 
course  before  the  London  Presbyterian  College,  which  is  published  in  the  volume 
before  us,  as  well  as  in  his  extensive  and  invaluable  "  Chinese  Classics  "  and  his  "  Sa- 
cred Books  of  China,"  (in  Prof.  Max  Mailer's  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East*  *),  our  author 
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is  certainly  contributing  his  full  share  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Western  nations 
with  respect  to  the  great  and  ancient  Empire  of  the  East.  His  forty  years'  study  of 
the  religions  and  literature  of  China  has  been  prosecuted  in  subordination  to  the 
ends  of  his  missionary  consecration ;  and  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  less  practical  and  interested  aims  and  methods  of  the  professional 
savant  furnish  better  guarantees  of  success  in  the  search  after  truth. 

The  original  use  of  the  material  of  this  volume,  of  course,  explains  its  structure, 
and  prepares  us  to  expect  only  glimpses  of  history,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, a  discursive  style  in  dealing  with  the  points  chosen  as  representative. 
The  appreciative  warmth  with  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  religious  and  moral 
elements  of  these  Chinese  systems  will,  perhaps,  surprise  some  of  his  readers.  He 
anticipates  the  charge  that  he  has  unwarrantably  put  the  Christian  construction  up- 
on seme  of  these  elements,  and  seeks  to  justify  his  representation  by  copious  and 
varied  quotations  from  different  parts  of  this  vast  literature. 

His  practical  purpose  concentrates  his  attention  mainly  upon  three  points  :  the 
doctrine  and  worship  of  God,  ancestor  worship,  and  the  doctrine  of  man.  In  his 
view,  "  five  thousand  years  ago  the  Chinese  were  monotheists — not  henotheists,  but 
monotheists."  Of  course,  he  opposes  utterly  the  doctrine  of  Tiele  and  others,  which 
makes  the  original  Chinese  religion  animistic  with  fetishist  tendencies.  The  relation 
expressed  by  the  name  Tt  is,  in  his  view,  that  of  lord  and  governor.  The  formal 
organized  worship  of  the  Supreme  God  being  limited  to  the  Emperor,  the  people 
have  naturally  and  inevitably  fallen  into  the  worship  of  inferior  spirits  who  are  his 
ministers,  and  into  ancestor  worship.  The  ideas  of  the  possibility  and  of  the  fact 
of  revelation,  and  of  the  supernatural,  Prof.  Legge  finds  also  common  to  the  Chinese 
religions  and  Christianity.  He  has  met  in  practical  work  every  plea  by  which  men 
in  China  defend  their  systems  against  the  Christian  arraignment,  and  advocate  their 
superiority,  as  well  as  the  pleas  to  which  Western  indifterentism  and  liberalism,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  are  wont  to  resort  when  Confucius  and  L&o-Tsze  are 
brought  into  comparison  with  Christ.  By  its  side-lights  as  well  as  in  its  direct  ex- 
hibition of  its  subjects,  the  volume  is,  therefore,  serviceable.  Among  other  things  it 
is  interesting  as  showing  where  one  veteran  worker  has  "  found  the  altar  of  the  Un- 
known God  "  in  the  realm  of  these  ancient  and  widely  ruling  systems.  The  foot- 
notes, and  fuller  notes  appended  to  the  several  lectures,  point  the  way  to  all  the  most 
important  literature,  native  and  foreign,  that  the  special  student  should  need  to  con- 
sult C.  A.  A. 

The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences.     By  G.  Frederick  Wright.    i2mo.    pp.  xiii., 
312.    Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.     1880. 

* 

The  author's  aim  may  be  summarily  described  as  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the 
presentation  of  the  Christian  evidences  with  the  tendencies  of  modern  scientific 
thought.  In  the  first  part  of  his  book  he  endeavors  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  argument,  and  to  vindicate  it  to  scientific  men  themselves, 
by  illustrating  copiously  the  nature  and  method  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  showing 
how,  in  the  employment  of  the  one  only  appropriate  and  possible  mode  of  proof,  the 
Christian  advocate  simply  conforms  to  the  nature  of  his  theme  and  the  conditions 
under  which  men  are  brought  to  its  examination. 

In  the  second  part  he  comes  to  consider  the  theistic  argument  in  its  present  as- 
pects and  relations.  Using  as  far  as  possible  the  forms  of  conception  and  expression 
current  in  physical  science,  he  seeks  not  only  to  remove  misunderstanding  and  to 
meet  objection,  but  to  show  that  the  Christian  hypothesis  is  the  most  probable  and 
tenable  in  regard  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  His  revealing  Himself 
supernatu rally  to  men  and  authenticating  His  revelations  by  miracles.  He  presses 
the  unreasonableness  of  simple  disbelief,  and  urges  the  obligatoriness  of  the  Chris- 
tian claim,  unless  man  can  find  positively  better  proof  for  some  other  system. 

In  the  third  part  he  discusses  the  specific  evidences  offered  in  support  of  Christian- 
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ity,  its  history,  its  Scriptures,  and  its  authentications.  Compactly,  and  in  a  well- 
ordered  arrangement  of  the  proofs  which  support  the  claims  of  historical  Christian- 
ity, he  presents  the  cumulative  argument,  exposing,  as  occasion  offers,  the  invalidity 
of  the  counter-hypotheses  of  critical  and  dogmatic  unbelief. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  well  conceived  and  well  executed.  The  author  has  mani- 
festly been  a  diligent  and  intelligent  student  of  science,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
principles  and  methods  of  modern  doubt.  He  frequently  reminds  the  men  of  science 
that  their  hypotheses  need  proof,  as  well  as  of  their  obligation,  both  logical  and 
moral,  to  weigh  well  the  evidences  for  Christianity,  which  too  often  experience  at 
their  hands  a  supercilious  dismissal.  When  he  maintains  that  "  Evolution  needs 
proof,  and  is  not  Atheistic  "  (Table  of  Contents,  p.  ix.),  and  more  positively  (pp.  87- 
96)  that  it  is  "  harmless,"  we  conclude  that  he  means  to  make  his  affirmation  in  re- 
gard to  some  possible  or  actual  forms  of  the  doctrine,  with  limitations  and  exemp- 
tions to  order,  and  not  in  regard  to  all  that  are  supported  by  high  scientific  authori- 
ties. Some  men  of  science  smile  (imagine  the  smile  of  Prof.  Clifford)  at  some  of 
the  forms  of  doctrine  which  theists  and  Christians  propose  to  put  into  their  mouths. 

Prof.  Otto  Pfleiderer  {Zur  religiosen  Verst&ndzgung,  Berlin,  1879;  Art.  iv.,  Chris- 
tianity and  Natural  Science),  writing  as  a  philosopher  about  the  possible  harmoniz- 
ing of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  Science,  says  on  one  point  (pp.  96,  97)  :  "  In 
the  face  of  such  facts,  science  must  be  allowed  the  right  to  treat  the  primitive  para- 
disiacal condition  as  a  beautiful  sensuous  imagination,  parallels  to  which  are  found 
in  the  legends  of  all  peoples.  And  should  it  further  result,  that  with  this  altered 
view  of  the  original  state  of  our  race  the  idea  of  a  fall,  and  of  a  hereditary  sin  of 
our  race  dating  from  it,  should  become  untenable — and  further,  that  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  Church  conception  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  should  undergo  a 
change  (the  perfecting  instead  of  the  restoration  of  humanity) — with  all  this,  only 
the  dogmatic  form  would  be  altered,  in  the  guise  of  which  the  childish  fancy  of  an- 
tiquity had  clothed  for  itself  the  eternal  truths  of  the  religious  spirit.  What  harm 
if  these  husks  fall  away,  and  the  kernel  itself  comes  out  thereby  only  the  more  clear- 
ly to  view  ?  "  etc.  We  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  voice,  not  of  the  Berlin  philoso- 
pher, but  of  a  more  occidental  journalism.  And  we  ask  ourselves  when  and  where 
the  harmlessness  of  some  scientific  hypotheses,  as  science  holds  them,  conclusively 
appears  ?    We  want  to  know  what  is  within  the  sugar-coating.  C.  A  A. 

Die  Lehre  vom  TJ  rstand  des  Menschen  geschichtlich  und  dogmatisch-apologetisch 
untersucht  von  O.  Z&ckler.  8vo.  pp.  337.  [B.  Westermann  &  Co.,  N.  Y.] 
Gutersloh :  C.  Bertelsmann*     1879. 

The  author's  learned  and  comprehensive  Geschichte  der  Beztehun^en  swucken 
Theologie  und  Naturwissenschaft  (2  vols.,  1877-79)  is  usefully  supplemented  by 
this  more  specific  discussion.  While  the  larger  work  is  simply  historical,  the  smaller 
is  partly  argumentative.  The  earlier  work  deals  broadly  with  the  "  Relations  existing 
between  Theology  and  Natural  Science,  with  special  reference  to  the  History  of  the 
Creation  " ;  the  latter  singles  out  the  one  central  and  much  controverted  point  of 
man's  original  state,  with  reference  to  which  evolutionary  anthropology,  monistic 
physics,  and  prominent  schools,  organs  and  leaders  of  modern  thought  in  philoso- 
phy, history  and  archaeology,  join  issue  so  sharply  with  the  traditional  faith  of  the 
Church,  and  the  obvious  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  Scared  by  the  din,  awed 
by  the  peremptoriness  of  scientific  assertion,  partially  convinced  by  the  array  of 
seeming  proof,  there  are  Christian  men  who  are  casting  about  to  see  what  they  can 
do  with  their  Bibles,  and  with  the  name  Christian.  Has  the  Church  misunderstood 
the  Bible,  or  must  the  Church,  holding  fast  to  the  Bible,  part  company  with  true 
science  ? 

As  early  as  1868,  Dr.  Zockler  published  "  The  Original  History  of  the  Earth 
and  Man."  In  the  appendix  to  his  "  Cross  of  Christ"  (1875,  English  translation 
1877),  he  had  occasion,  briefly,  to  touqh  the  included  questions  of  Paradise,  and  the 
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native  irreligiousness  of  certain  tribes.  Dr.  ZOckler's  position,  as  indicated  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence  in  his  Introduction,  is  this :  "  We  maintain  a  purer  and  more  elevated 
original  condition  at  the  starting-point  of  the  development  of  humanity,  not  as  a 
mere  article  of  faith,  but  as  a  truth  supported  by  many  weighty  testimonies  of  science 
also." 

After  sketching  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  the 
traditions  of  heathenism,  the  author  exhibits  the  opposing  view  of  modern  natural- 
ism, and  then  proceeds  to  test  the  proof  offered  in  this  behalf,  from  different  quarters. 
He  examines,  in  detail,  the  evidence  for  primitive  savagism  that  is  presented  by  pre- 
historic anthropology  and  palaeontology,  as  well  as  from  the  side  of  language,  re- 
ligion and  the  history  of  civilization.  He  then  discusses  the  questions  of  the  origi- 
nal home  (or  homes)  of  the  human  race,  the  length  of  life  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs 
(considered  first  in  its  credibility,  and  then,  as  related  to  man's  primitive  state),  and 
the  age  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth. 

The  only  criticism  upon  the  author's  work  that  we  have  seen  is  the  contemptuous 
comment,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  become  wiser  under  all  the  teaching  of 
modem  science !  We  observe  that  five  of  the  ten  papers,  published  in  Vol.  XIII.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  are  upon  some  of  these  topics,  and  that 
numerous  Fellows  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  other  learned  bodies  in  Great 
Britain,  say,  with  our  author,  calmly  and  firmly  to  the  advocates  of  one  and  another 
of  these  theories :  Not  proven.  While  Dr.  ZOckler  is  neither  afraid  nor  unable  to 
present  reasoning  of  his  own,  he  often  neutralizes  bold  generalizations  and  prema- 
ture conclusions  by  the  scientific  testimony  of  admitted  authorities.  The  irony  to 
which  scientific  dogmatism  is  subjected  is  sometimes  very  effective. 

As  for  Paradise,  but  one  is  needed  if  the  race  is  one,  and  science  is  far  from  hav- 
ing proved  polygenism  ;  and  as  to  location,  we  must  be  content  with  the  clues  that 
point  to  a  region  in  Asia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  or  the  Ganges. 
No  reason  has  yet  been  supplied  by  history  or  science  that  warrants  distrust  of  the 
Biblical  account  as  to  the  length  of  human  life  in  those  early  days,  in  which  lon- 
gevity Dr.  Zockler  finds  an  "  after-glow  "  of  the  original  purity  and  power  of  the 
Paradisiacal  state.  In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  in  many  of  the  estimates 
recently  in  vogue  he  sees  nothing  but  "  that  well-known  form  of  spiritual  disease, 
archaomania"  no  true  science  demanding  essentially  more  than  is  given  in  admissi- 
ble constructions  of  the  Biblical  data. 

The  view  by  which  the  author  would  harmonize  the  Bible  and  Science  in  respect 
to  man's  primaeval  state,  is  that  of  an  original  and  innocent  "  childhood-age  "  of  the 
race,  admitting  of  development  to  maturity  in  knowledge  of,  and  mastery  over, 
nature,  while  also  allowing  all  the  deterioration  consequent  upon  the  fall.  A  rfoutnh 
and  discussion  so  broad,  and  in  the  main  so  sober  and  so  well  fortified  by  authorities, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature.  C.  A.  A. 

The  Witness  of  the  Heart  to  Christ.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1878.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  M.A. 
Post  8vo.     pp.  174.    [A.  D.  F.  R.  &  Co.,  New  York.]    London:  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  last  published  volume  of  the  Hulsean  course  is  designed  to  recall  attention  in 
these  days  of  erudite  and  labored  criticism  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
needs  of  man.  "The  true  measure"  of  Christianity,  says  the  author,  (p.  15),  "is 
not  in  its  capacity  to  satisfy  the  critics,  but  in  its  power  to  do  its  work  " ;  (p.  16)  "  to 
satisfy  diversities  of  needs,  to  suit  the  moving  ages,  and  to  reconcile  conflicting  in- 
terests." Positively,  and  in  reply  to  current  popular  or  philosophical  objections,  he 
vindicates  the  Gospel's  selection  of  the  problems  most  urgently  demanding  solution, 
and  its  method  of  solving  them.  The  power  of  love  and  hope  and  faith  in  their 
relations  to  the  moral  evil  that  is  to  be  triumphed  over  and  put  away,  and  in  their 
connection  with  their  appropriate  objects,  is  well  illustrated  and  vindicated.  The 
difficulties  raised  by  writers  like  Winwood  Reade  and  Miss  Martineau  against  the 
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morality  of  love  as  a  motive,  and  other  kindred  objections,  are,  in  their  place,  fairly 
met  and  answered.  The  little  volume  is  another  of  the  timely  helps  which  the 
Church  develops  with  so  sure  an  instinct  against  Protean  jealousy  and  unbelief. 

V^»  A..  A. 

Doom  Eternal  :  The  Bible  and  Church  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment. 
By  Rev.  J:  B.  Reimrnsnyder.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.  P.  Kkauth,  D.D. 
i  2  mo.     pp.384.     Philadelphia:  N.  S.  Quiney. 

No  apology  is  necessary  at  this  day  for  a  new  book  on  the  question  of  future  retri- 
bution. The  common  Church  doctrine  has  of  late  been  so  persistently  assailed  and 
from  so  many  unexpected  quarters,  that  fresh  presentations  of  the  truth  are  called 
for.  Not  that  any  new  arguments  are  to  be  looked  for,  but  that  the  old  considera- 
tions may  be  brought  forward  in  precise  adaptation  to  the  existing  forms  of  error. 

This  is  the  aim  and  merit  of  the  present  work.  Its  title  has  evidently  been  sug- 
gested by  Canon  Farrar's  famous  discourse  on  Eternal  Hope,  and  throughout  it  en- 
deavors to  meet  the  most  recent  denials  of  endless  penalty  in  the  future  life.  It  con- 
siders :  1.  The  Witness  of  the  Church ;  II.  The  Teaching  of  Scripture  ;  III.  The 
Voice  of  Reason  ;  and  IV.  The  Fallacies  of  Restorationism.  That  the  Ancient 
Church  occupies  the  first  place  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  author  intended  at  first 
to  treat  only  that  branch  of  the  subject,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  compelled 
to  enlarge  his  plan.  His  book  is  well  executed,  and  gives  a  very  complete  resume 
of  the  various  points  at  issue.  It  is,  however,  popular  rather  than  scientific,  and 
shows  the  author  to  be  more  of  a  skillful  compiler  than  an  original  investigator. 
Thus,  in  the  first  part,  he  cites  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Apostolical  Fathers,  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  as  if  that  were  a  veritable  production  of  the  Cyprian  Levite, 
who  was,  for  a  time,  Paul's  companion.  Yet  any  late  edition  of  the  Epistle  would 
have  satisfied  him  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  other  respects  the  summation  of 
testimonies,  although  condensed  and  brief,  is  accurate  and  satisfying.  In  the  second 
part,  there  is  a  very  fair  presentation  of  the  argument,  although  in  his  list  of  authori- 
ties one  is  surprised  to  see  Pickering,  and  Donnegan,  and  Parkhurst,  and  Greenfield, 
and  Duncan,  quoted  alongside  of  such  men  as  Meyer,  Grimm,  Cremer,  and  Ellicott. 
But  we  are  still  more  surprised  to  read  concerning  the  Book  of  Enoch  that  "  the 
primitive  Christians,  along  with  the  Jews,  revered  i's  authority  as  that  of  inspira- 
tion.'* The  italics  are  the  author's.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
if  his  statement  were  correct,  the  book  would  have  necessarily  been  taken  into  the 
Canon.  In  like  manner,  he  speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  as  "similarly  es- 
teemed as  canonical,  /'.  e„  of  prophetical  or  inspired  sanction,  by  the  Jews,"  which 
is  a  very  misleading  statement.  So,  too,  after  telling  what  the  Talmud  is,  he  quotes 
from  it  a  number  of  selections,  with  which  he  intermingles  citations  from  the  Tar- 
gums,  as  if  these  were  the  same  in  character  and  authority.  His  chapters  on  Hell 
and  on  Annihilation  are  good,  but  that  devoted  to  Apokatastasis  is  hardly  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  first  mentioned,  he  exposes  the  gross  blunder  of  Canon  Farrar  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Hall,  of  Brooklyn,  in  speaking  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory  as  an 
alleviation  of  Future  Punishment.  These  learned  gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  that  Purgatory  is  not  intended  for  the  lost,  but  for  the  saved,  or,  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  says,  ••  the  souls  of  the  pious,"  that  they  may  be  cleansed  by  suffering 
for  a  certain  period,  and  so  fitted  for  Heaven.  Purgatory  removes  none  of  the  ter- 
rors of  hell  to  the  wicked,  but  it  greatly  increases  the  sorrow  of  death  to  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  state  of  theology  when  such  errors  are 
made  by  those  who  set  up  to  be  teachers  ? 

In  part  third,  the  author  makes  a  very  fair  and  strong  argument.  His  rhetoric  is 
sometimes  strained,  and  always  lacks  simplicity  and  grace,  but  he  certainly  shows 
that  the  Scripture  doctrine,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  nature  and  reason,  is,  in 
fact,  sustained  by  both.  His  chapters  do  not  admit  of  abridgment,  but  are  well 
worthy  ot  consideration.     In  the  fourth  and  last  part,  devoted  to  the  Fallacies  and 
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Evils  of  Restorationism  and  Universal  ism,  he  deservedly  rebukes  the  vituperation 
of  those  who  oppose  the  Church  doctrine  and  exposes  their  gross  errors  and  mis- 
chievous concessions.  He  shows  that  to  renounce  the  old  truth  of  Scripture  and 
the  Creeds  on  this  point,  is  substantially  to  bring  in  another  Gospel,  and  to  introduce 
the  "  pale  negations  "  of  which  even  R.  W.  Emerson  thinks  that  they  make  those 
who  hold  them  suffer  both  in  character  and  intellect.  We  observe,  too,  that  on 
pp.  303-308,  he  makes  a  merciless  exposition  of  Canon  Farrar's  ignorance  or  dis- 
honesty, or  both,  in  quoting  Luther  as  saying,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  limit  the 
time  for  acquiring  faith  to  the  present  life."  He  shows  that  Luther  never  used  these 
words  at  all,  and  that  his  sentiments  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  express. 
This  being  the  case,  the  readers  of  the  Canon's  books,  should  understand  that  he  is 
never  to  be  trusted  in  regard  to  a  quotation.  To  make  such  an  error,  whether  in- 
tentional or  unintentional,  on  such  a  man  as  Luther,  and  in  regard  to  such  a  subject 
as  future  retribution,  is  enough  to  blast  a  scholar's  reputation  forever. 

Mr.  Reimensnyder's  book  is  not  free  from  exception,  but  it  has  many  excellencies. 
The  Introduction  by  Dr.  Krauth  is  worthy  of  that  eminent  scholar,  and  the  short, 
but  weighty  letter  of  Pres.  Woolsey,  which  precedes  the  discussion,  sums  up  on  a 
page  or  two,  volumes  of  argument.  The  book  should  have  a  wide  circulation.  The 
point  it  treats  of  is  of  unspeakable  importance.  It  is  fashionable  for  some  to  insist 
upon  the  certainty,  but  deny  the  endlessness  of  future  punishment.  But  this  will 
not  answer.  As  Dr.  Krauth  justly  says,  "  limited  retribution  is  to  most  men  as  a 
moral  force  no  retribution  at  all."  Nor  can  any  long  deny  the  Church  doctrine  on 
this  point  and  accept  it  on  others.  The  teacher  may  indeed,  by  a  happy  inconsist- 
ency, maintain  his  footing  upon  the  rock,  but  his  disciples  will  be  more  logical  and 
coherent  thinkers,  and  the  process  by  which  they  get  eternal  punishment  out  ol  the 
Bible,  will  show  them  how  to  get  rid  of  other  revealed  truths  which  rest  on  the 
same  foundation. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  quarrel  of  the  world  with  God  eomes  to  its  issue, 
and  hence  the  bitterness  with  which  men  so  often  speak  of  the  doctrine.  If  it  be 
true,  the  ground  is  cut  away  from  beneath  their  feet,  standing  where  they  are,  and 
there  is  but  one  ark,  but  one  city  of  refuge,  but  one  name  given  whereby  we  must  be 
saved.  They  are  shut  up  to  the  faith.  The*  Gospel  is  as  absolute  and  imperative  as 
the  Roman,  who  drew  the  circle  in  the  sand  around  the  Egyptian  king's  feet,  and 
bade  him  decide  before  he  crossed  the  line.  Hence  the  heat  and  venom  with  which 
hell  is  denounced.  Yet  it  must  be  preached,  not  coarsely,  nor  harshly,  nor,  least  of 
all,  angrily ;  but  seriously  and  solemnly,  although  with  infinite  tenderness.  With  all 
the  weight  of  evidence  for  it,  from  Scripture,  from  reason,  from  the  Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom, from  the  convictions  of  good  men,  from  the  experience  of  the  Church,  it 
will  not  do  to  hold  it  in  abeyance,  or  speak  of  it  with  any  sort  of  reserve  or  doubt 
It  is  very  true  that  men  are  not  to  be  frightened  into  repentance  and  faith,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  hell  is  needed  to  give  due  emphasis  to  the 
evil  nature  of  sin  and  to  the  need  and  efficacy  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Nor  has 
there  ever  been  either  an  eminent  believer,  or  a  widely  successful  evangelist,  whose 
faith  did  not  include  the  endless  wages  of  sin  as  a  necessary  and  essential  element 
in  the  moral  government  of  God. 

We  therefore  renew  our  commendations  of  Mr.  Reimensnyder's  book,  not  as  ex- 
haustive or  as  always  correct,  but  as  sound  in  position,  mild  in  tone,  forcible  in  argu- 
ment, and  frequently  very  suggestive.  T.  W.  C. 
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IV.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

PRAKTISCHE  Theologie.  Ein  Handbuch  fur  junge  Theologen.  Von  J.  J.  Van  Oostek- 
zee,  authorisirte  deutsche  Ausgabe  von  A.  Matthia  und  A.  Petry.  Band  I.,  1878 ; 
Band  II..,  1879.     Heilbronn  :  G.  Henninger.     [New  York  :    B.  Wcstcrmann  &  Co.] 

Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  wide  audience  he 
obtains  for  what  he  has  to  say,  the  most  of  his  works  being  translated  both  into 
English  and  German.  His  last  publication  was  given  to  the  German  public  by  two 
of  his  own  pupils  (now  pastors),  working  under  his  direction.  In  the  preface  he 
speaks  gratefully  of  the  favorable  reception  the  work  has  met  with,  and  the  more  so, 
since  he  is  quite  conscious  of  its  shortcomings.  He  adds  that  the  domain  of  Prac- 
tical Theology  is  so  extensive  and  in  parts  has  been  so  imperfectly  elaborated,  that  the 
ideal  work  on  the  subject  can  be  reached  only  by  the  continuous  labor  of  many 
writers  working  toward  a  common  end. 

The  work  has  become  well  known  among  us  by  its  reproduction  in  English  a  year 
or  two  since.  It  is  the  only  scientific  presentation  of  the  subject  we  have.  Works 
on  Pastoral  Theology  abound,  some  of  them  very  excellent,  but  there  are  none  which 
take  it  up  according  to  the  recognized  distribution  of  Theological  Cyclopedia,  and 
present  its  various  parts  in  their  due  relations  and  proportions,  and  certainly  none 
that  give  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  such  abundant  and  varied  fulness  as  this 
one.  The  ordinary  division  of  Practical  Theology  is  into  esoteric  and  exoteric,  or 
labors  within  and  labors  beyond  the  bound  of  one's  own  congregation.  The  author 
apparently  admits  this,  but  relegates  the  outer  work  to  a  short  appendix,  in  which  he 
treats  in  a  very  summary  way  of  Halieutics  and  Apologetics.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
he  ought  either  to  have  treated  them  at  length  or  to  have  omitted  them  altogether. 
Surely  the  great  work  of  missions  should  find  copious  treatment  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  theology,  and  where  can  it  be  more  appropriately  placed  than  in  Praktiekt 
As  to  Apologetics,  it  may  with  some  reason  be  claimed  that  this  should  be  made  a 
distinct  department  of  theological  science,  as  was  done  by  R.  KOnig  in  his  "  Vcr- 
such  einer  kurzen  Anleitung  sum  Studium  d.  Theol,"  Bern.,  1830,  whose  example, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  any  of  the  more  recent  writers 
in  the  same  field.  Yet  if  this  great  subject,  which  grows  in  importance  year  by  year, 
is  made  only  a  subordinate  feature1,  it  cannot  receive  the  careful  and  thorough  hand- 
ling it  deserves. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  inner  sphere  of  Practical  Theology  the  author  follows  the 
usual  division  into  Homiletics,  Liturgies,  Catechetics,  and  Poimenics.  He  agrees  with 
Doedes  (Encyc.  d.  Christ.  Theol.,  Utrecht,  1876)  in  excluding  Ecclesiastics  as  belong- 
ing rather  to  Historical  Theology.  It  is  perhaps  natural  for  continental  writers,  little 
familiar  with  the  actual  working  of  Church  courts  in  an  independent  sphere,  to  con- 
sider ecclesiastical  law  as  pertaining  only  to  history ;  but  in  the  Reformed  and  Lu- 
theran Churches  of  this  country  the  question  is  one  of  living,  practical  interest,  with 
which  any  minister  may  at  any  time  be  confronted.  He  ought  therefore  to  receive 
precise  instruction  upon  it,  not  simply  as  a  matter  of  useful  general  information,  but 
as  one  that  directly  bears  upon  the  successful  discharge  of  his  office  as  a  Christian 
minister.  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  devotes  one-half  of  his  work  to  Homiletics,  which  is  cer- 
tainly proper,  the  material  being  so  abundant  and  the  importance  so  great.  He  dis- 
cusses the  subject  with  much  insight,  judgment,  and  force,  and  with  a  copious  variety 
of  illustrations,  drawn  from  patristic  and  mediaeval  as  well  as  later  periods. 

Liturgies  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  the  Continent,  in  a  good  spirit  and  with  acute  criticism  of  some  of  the  offices  in 
the  old  liturgies.  The  tone  of  the  book  upon  this  and  the  following  topic,  Catechetics, 
renders  it  a  very  desirable  companion  for  American  pastors  and  those  intending  to 
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become  such.  If  there  is  any  point  in  which  the  seminaries  of  our  country  are  apt 
to  be  found  weak,  it  is  one  or  other  of  these.  The  last  division,  Poimenics,  although 
set  forth  with  the  author's  usual  vigor,  is  hardly  so  well  suited  to  the  state  of  things 
in  this  country. 

The  book  abounds  with  apt  quotations,  fine  allusions,  and  sententious  apothegms* 
which  greatly  increase  its  interest  and  usefulness.  Thus,  on  the  matter  of  style,  the 
line  of  Cicero,  curam  verborum,  rerum  volo  esse  sollicitudinem,  suggests  a  volume. 
"  The  practice  of  never  praying  in  any  other  words  than  those  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
must  certainly  make  that  prayer,  in  the  words  of  Luther,  •  the  greatest  of  martyrs.' " 
"  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  excellent  confession  de  pic  hi,  composed  by  Calvin, 
and  still  in  use  in  the  Walloon  churches,  is  not  brought  into  due  prominence  in  the 
Netherlands  Liturgy."  "  An  unsought,  legitimate,  and  urgent  call  to  a  wider  field  of 
labor  is  as  a  rule  to  be  accepted,  and  only  for  very  conclusive  reasons  ought  to  be  de- 
clined." The  wise  words  of  Bengel,  "  The  snow  which  falls  upon  a  damp  ground 
ceaselessly  melts  away  ;  but  at  last  it  forms  a  thin  white  layer  which  gradually  be- 
comes deeper  and  firmer :  Sparge,  sparge,  quam  potest  So  Schleiermacher,  "  What 
is  wanted  is  that  the  teacher  remain  on  the  plane  of  the  scholars,  but  yet  on  that 
plane  tower  above  them."  F.  W.  Krummacher,  "  The  [Roman]  Catholics  preach 
into  the  text,  the  Lutherans  on  the  text,  the  Reformed  out  of  the  text." 

T.  W.  C. 

The  Christian  Preacher.    Yale  Lectures  for   1879-80.    By  Howard  Crosby. 
i2mo,  pp.  195.     [A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York], 

The  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  have  taken  a  deservedly  prominent  place  in 
horn ile tic  literature.  It  is  safe  to  say  no  other  series  of  talks  to  theological  students 
have  so  widely  circulated.  And  the  interest  has  not  been  confined  to  the  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Trained  preachers  of  the  Word  have  flamed  with  new  enthusiasm 
in  their  homiletic  toil,  as  they  have  read  and  pondered  these  suggestions  of  their 
gifted  brethren. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher's  three  courses  were  the  first  in  the  series,  and  that  they 
were  brilliant,  fascinating  and  richly  suggestive,  yet  to  be  taken  always  cum  grano 
salt's,  "goes  without  saying."  Hall,  Taylor,  Brooks,  Dale,  Simpson,  followed  in 
creditable  and  scholarly  succession,  and  Crosby  closes  the  list  as  it  stands  to-day. 
All  have  said  some  serviceable  and  helpful  things.  Each  lecturer  has  copied  out  of 
his  own  experience  as  a  preacher.  Each  series  of  Lectures  has,  therefore,  been 
stamped  with  the  preacher's  own  individuality.  In  no  case  is  this  more  manifest 
than  in  the  last,  giving  us  marked  illustration  of  truth  in  personality — the  thought 
which  Philips  Brooks  so  finely  put  and  so  thoroughly  elaborated  in  his  lectures  in 
this  same  series.  Through  and  through  these  lectures  of  1879-80,  on  almost  every 
page,  one  meets  with  the  unmistakable  impress  of  Howard  Crosby.  He  is  no 
theorizer,  but  an  intensely  practical  and  a  downright  earnest  man,  who  has  put  his 
soul  into  these  lecture-room  talks.  He  has  given  us,  what  he  thought  was  intended 
to  be  given  in  founding  the  lectureship :  "  the  view  taken  by  one  man  from  his  own 
peculiar  position,  whatever  the  constituents  of  his  personality."  The  personality  in 
this  case  has  a  refreshing  robustness,  and  bristles  all  over  with  points  that  answer 
to  Emerson's  characterization  of  a  genius,  "  marked  'not  transferable '  and  'good 
for  this  trip  only.'  " 

The  seven  lectures  are,  by  design,  rather  on  the  Preacher  than  on  Preaching,  and 
they  discuss  his  physical  and  mental  pre-requisites,  his  disposition,  manners,  habits, 
his  Godward  living,  his  relation  to  the  world,  and  his  relation  to  his  work.  Dr. 
Crosby  could  not  discuss  such  subjects  as  these  without  making  it  worth  the  while 
of  all  of  us  to  listen  to  his  talk.  No  thoughtful  young  man,  on  his  way  to  the  min- 
istry, or  in  the  ministry,  can  rise  from  the  reading  of  these  lectures  without  profit. 
One  might  think  the  goodly  succession  of  preceding  lecturers  could  have  left  little 
to  be  said ;  but  this  last  volume  will  be  found  to  be  no  tame,  or  even  brilliant,  repe- 
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tition.  It  is  a  fresh  track  of  thought  followed  in  a  very  breezy  and  Crosbyish  way. 
And  the  field  of  profitable  discussion  in  this  department  is  by  no  means  covered 
yet,  as  we  venture  to  predict  the  next  lecturer  in  the  series  will  abundantly  prove. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  these  lectures,  as  to  their  form,  is  a  simple  and  vigor- 
ous style.  We  admire  the  unmistakable  way  in  which  the  meaning  is  made  to  stare 
the  reader  in  the  face.  Dr.  Crosby  has  no  contempt  for  beauty,  but  he  will  not 
have  beauty  at  the  expense  of  clearness.  Before  all  else,  and  if  need  be  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  all  else,  he  will  be  plain.  So  far  as  words  make  it  possible,  he  evidently 
means  his  thought  shall  go  to  his  hearer  as  he  thinks  it.  He  never  constructs  orna- 
ment.    He  rarely  ornaments  construction. 

A  chief  excellence  of  the  lectures,  as  to  their  tone,  is  the  spirituality  that  pervades 
them.  They  are  not  born  of  the  brain  simply.  They  are  not  the  talk  of  the  scholar 
simply.  They  arc  not  the  practical  suggestions  of  the  man  of  affairs  simply.  They 
are  full  of  the  flavor  of  devotion.  While  entirely  free  from  cant,  they  are  spiritually 
uplifting,  and  one  feels  that  here  is  no  perfunctory  performance  of  an  appointed 
task,  but  a  real  grapple  with  the  great  theme  "  The  Christian  Preacher,"  in  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  such  a  preacher  is  nothing,  if  not  by  eminence  godly  in  his 
world-ward  and  God-ward  living. 

Dr.  Crosby  has  a  sententious  way  of  putting  things,  and  he  nicks  many  a  fault  by 
a  happy  epithet :  e.g.,  In  speaking  of  worship,  he  says,  the  hymns  are  stolen  away 
from  the  people  in  many  cases  "  by  four  living  creatures  who,  instead  of  leading, 
monopolize  the  heavenly  song."  He  characterizes  the  minister  who  has  not  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  on  matters  of  public  reform  "  as  a  sort  of  male  woman." 
He  declares  that  "  the  Church  that  is  loved  by  the  world  has  lost  Christ. "  What  a 
grievous,  yet  what  a  common,  fault  h  *  lits  when  he  shies  his  shaft  at  the  ministers 
who  "  seek  a  text  to  support  their  vie  / ;,  not  to  enlighten  their  minds."  Here  is  an 
apple  of  gold  worth  setting  in  the  costliest  picture  of  silver :  "  A  Church  that  does 
not  grow  symmetrically  by  the  Word  of  God,  will  grow  deformedly  by  false  teach- 
ing. "  How  lustily  he  whacks  the  dogmatism  and  narrowness  of  the  men  who  sim- 
ply "  cram."  He  dubs  the  so-called  "  genius  "as  "a  pulpit  Paganini,  playing  on 
one  string,  and  counting  the  approbation  of  his  audience  as  a  proof  of  the  classic 
excellence  of  his  music."  And  what  sturdy  blows  he  deals  at  the  advocates  of  a 
creedless,  or  jelly-fish,  theology,  declaring  it  as  his  belief  that  "  at  the  bottom  of 
every  assault  upon  Systematic  Theology  is  a  repugnance  to  the  written  Word  of 
God."  With  his  keen  lance  he  thrusts  through  the  hollow  sham  of  Christian  benev- 
olence that  finds  expression  in  Church  fairs  and  charity  balls,  defining  such  benevo- 
lence as  "  disinterested  "  in  the  sense  that  it  has  "  not  the  slightest  interest  in  its 
objects." 

Incidentally  he  gives  us  a  ringing  word  on  the  Old  Testament  and  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  says,  with  truth,  that  "  the  modern  attacks  upon  the  O.  T.  are  but  masked 
attacks  upon  our  Lord  himself.  By  destroying  the  genuineness,  authenticity  and 
inspiration  of  the  O.  T.  they  make  Jesus  a  liar."  We  want  more  of  this  plainness 
of  speech.  Our  young  men  on  their  way  to  the  ministry,  and  in  the  ministry,  need 
to  understand  that  they  cannot  logically  give  up  Moses  without  giving  up  Christ. 

Under  the  head  of  habits  the  lecturer  takes  the  just  and  Scriptural  ground  that  a 
minister's  garments  are  defiled  by  "  identification  with  the  world's  gayety  and 
fashion."  He  expressly  condemns  "  the  fast  horse,  the  pleasure  yacht,  the  dashing 
dog-cart,  conspicuous  jewelry,  attendance  at  ball,  opera  or  theatre,  as  unfailing 
marks  of  a  minister  low-toned  in  piety  or  eccentric  unto  uselessness."  He  does  not 
deny  that  there  are  exceptional  cases  of  worthy  ministers  indulging  in  these  things, 
in  practical  enforcement  of  a  dangerous  theory,  and  not  from  any  low  and  worldly 
motive,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in  putting  them  under  the  head  of  "  unhappy  ec- 
centricities." Many  will  wonder  how  the  lecturer  can  draw  the  line  on  the  fast 
horse  or  the  pleasure  yacht,  and  not  on  the  wine-glass,  and  they  will  regretfully  tie 
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him  up  in  that  same  bundle  of  "  unhappy  eccentricities  "  he  himself  has  classified 
and  labeled. 

The  faults  of  these  lectures  flash  from  the  very  swing  of  virtues.  The  lec- 
ture on  "  Godward  living  "  is  the  best  and  the  worst.  It  rises  to  great  spiritual 
elevation.  It  urges  some  grand,  royal  things.  It  touches  and  reveals  the  chief 
secrets  of  power  with  God  and  man.  But  by  the  very  intensity  an<i  vehemence  of 
his  opposition  to  one  extreme  the  lecturer  is  swept  to  an  opposite  extreme.  And  in 
our  judgment  the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  matter  of  Prayer  and  Self-Examination.  Take 
what  is  said  on  Prayer.  Amidst  much  that  is  most  excellent  and  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized,  there  is  much  that  is  pressed  to  extravagance,  and  that  is  utterly  with- 
out Scriptural  warrant.  Prayer  is  represented  as  "  a  life,"  "  an  exhalation,"  "  an 
effluence,"  "  the  complement  of  walking  with  God."  And  this  is  well.  We  want 
far  more  of  prayerful  life,  of  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  injunction,  "  Pray  without 
ceasing."  But  this  is  not  all  the  truth.  And  when  this  side  of  truth  is  pressed  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  and  to  negative  the  other,  it  is  misleading.  If  an  Apostle 
said,  "  Pray  without  ceasing,"  an  Apostle  also  said,  "  The  energized  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much."  Yet  Dr.  Crosby  says  prayer  is  "  not  an  event,  but  a 
life,"  "  not  an  effort,  but  an  effluence."  It  is  both.  Paul  would  have  us  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer  always.  James  would  have  us  intensely  engaged  in  praying  for  some 
specific  thing.  "  Dwelling  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  "  is  not,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  expressive  of  what  "weeping  and  fasting  and  pouring  out  the 
heart  before  God  "  is.  If  the  former,  in  large  latitude  of  speech,  is,  as  the  lecturer 
terms  it,  "  an  inspired  definition  of  prayer,"  what  is  the  latter  ?  The  latter  is  what 
David,  and  Daniel,  and  Nehemiah,  and  Jacob,  as  well  as  the  Master  himself  were 
at,  when  they  were  at  some  great  and  urgent  business  with  God  in  prayer.  Elijah 
on  Carmel,  Jacob  at  the  ford,  Daniel  by  the  river  Hiddekel,  Jesus  in  Gethsemane, 
are  not  specimens  of  easiness  of  desire  and  "  calmness  "  of  spirit.  There  was  no 
"  sort  of  penance  "  in  their  strong  crying  and  tears,  nor  was  their  "  suffering  and 
groaning  "  an  "  end  to  be  desired,"  but  they  couldn't  help  them,  so  much  of  an 
"  effort  "  and  an  "  event "  was  their  praying.  Prayer  is  indeed  "  the  sweetest  of  all 
experiences,"  but  when  one  is  carrying  before  God,  as  the  Syrophenician  mother 
was,  the  burden  of  a  soul  possessed  with  a  devil,  it  is  anything  but  a  gay  and  festive 
exercise.  To  quote  the  command  of  Scripture,  "  to  rejoice  evermore,"  in  such  cir- 
cumstance, seems  like  trifling.  • 

"  Importunity  is  impudence,"  says  Dr.  Crosby.  But  while  every  scholar  knows 
iivahkia  may  be  translated  impudence,  he  also  knows  that  the  translators  meant  no 
such  thing  when  they  rendered  it  "  importunity."  And  Dr.  Crosby  knows  that  der- 
ivation or  strict  verbal  definition  is  of  little  value,  compared  with  drift  and  general 
sense  and  nexus.  He  misses  wholly,  we  think,  the  point  of  the  parable  of  the  Un- 
just Judge.  It  is  indeed,  as  he  says,  an  argument  by  contrast.  But  the  contrast  is 
not  between  "  annoying  "  an  unjust  judge  and  "  appealing  "  to  God.  This  belittles 
the  contrast.  Surely,  Christ  here  teaches,  "If  this  poor  widow  with  a  personal 
grievance  gets  avenged  of  an  unjust  judge  by  her  daily  appeal  to  him,  shall  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect  that  cry  day  and  night  unto  him  ?  "  And  surely  "  effluence  "  is 
not  expressed  after  this  fashion. 

We  deprecate  the  one-sided  view  of  prayer  presented  in  this  lecture,  because  we 
believe  its  legitimate,  though  by  no  means  designed,  effect,  is  to  enervate  our  pray- 
ing, and  rob  the  Church  of  prevailing  Israels,  threatening  to  substitute  a  weak, 
mawkish,  sentimental  trust  and  submission,  for  a  humble  but  bold,  yearning,  strug- 
gling— yea,  sometimes  a  suffering  and  groaning  I-will-not-let-Thee-go-except-Thou- 
bless-me  spirit.  Between  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  "  I  have  nothing  to  pray  for  since 
I  have  learned  what  God's  fatherhood  means,"  and  the  Master's  "  This  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,"  there  is  an  infinite  difference.  The  way  to  vic- 
tory is  by  this  latter  road.  H.  J. 
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The  Parables  of  our  Lord.  Interpreted  in  view  of  their  relations  to  each  other* 
By  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of 
Edinburgh.     Pp.  xvi.  and  443.     8vo.     Macmillan  &  Co.     London,  1880. 

Professor  Calderwood  is  already  well  known  as  an  author  in  the  departments  of 
Metaphysics  and  moral  Philosophy.     In  this  book  he  comes  before  the  world  as  an 
expositor  of  Scripture  in  connection  with  a  very  attractive  subject,  "  The  Parables  of 
our  Lord."     His  aim,  however,  has  not  been  to  add  to  the  number  of  scientific  or 
critical  treatises  on  that  important  theme,  but  the  less  ambitious  though  praiseworthy 
one  of  contributing  to  the  edification  of  religious  people.    The  book,  in  fact,  is  a 
memorial  of  Dr.  Calderwood's  ministerial  work  before  he  was  called  to  the  duties  of 
a  philosophical  chair,  so  he  states  in  the  preface.     Viewed  from  this  point  of  view, 
these  expositions  of  the  Parables  may  be  characterized  as  excellent  specimens  of  hom- 
iletic  treatment,  exhibiting  much  of  the  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  moral  ear- 
nestness for  which  the  author  is  well  known.    We  cannot  say  that  we  regard  the 
publication  as  in  any  sense  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject.   We  do  not  think  that  more  works  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  use  of  edification 
is  supremely  regarded,  are  greatly  needed.    There  is  much  more  urgent  need  for  an 
addition  to  works  of  the  same  class  as  Trench's,  which,  with  all  its  excellencies, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  rendered  all  further  efforts  of  the  same  kind  super- 
fluous.    When  we  read  the  announcement  of  a  new  book  on  the  Parables  by  a  man 
of  Professor  Calderwood's  calibre,  we  expected  to  find  in  the  work  promised  such  a 
contribution  to  the  exact  study  of  the  parabolic  teaching  of  Christ.     Hence,  when  we 
got  the  work  into  our  hands  we  experienced  a  feeling  of  disappointment.     In  our 
judgment  the  book  might  have  been  better  in  some  respects  than  it  is,  even  as  a 
popular  treatise.    We  do  not  find  in  it  traces  of  any  special  insight  into  the  thought- 
connections  of  the  Parables.    Dr.  Calderwood  has  the  credit  of  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  studying  the  Parables  on  that  method,  but  we  cannot  say  we  think  him 
successful  in  the  application  of  the  method.     In  several  instances  he  seems  to  js 
infelicitous  in  his  attempt  to  get  at  the  kernel  of  the  Parables.    Thus,  for  the  para- 
ble of  "  The  Friend  at  Midnight,"  his  alternative  title  is  "  Asking  for  others  from 
God's  Stores."    In  the  parable  of  the  "  Lost  Piece  of  Money,"  he  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  piece  was  silver,  to  convey  the  idea  of  costliness.    The  point  of  the  parable 
lies  in  the  small  value  of  the  coin  which  made  it  the  better  representative  of  the  de- 
spised publicans.  We  observed  that  some  important  parables  are  omitted,  *.£-.,  that 
in  Mark  iv.  26-29,  concerning  the  blade \  the  ear,  the  full  corn  ;  also  that  of  the  un- 
profitable servants  in  Luke  xvii.  7.    While  making  these  criticisms  we  are  thankful 
for  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  if  it  were  only  as  furnishing  one  more  proof  of  the 
attraction  which  the  theme  has  in  thoughtful  minds.  A.  B.  B. 

Kirchknlteder-Lexicon.  Hymnologisch-literarische  Nachweisungen  liber  ca  4500 
der  wichtigsten  und  verbreitetsten  Kirchenlieder  alter  Zeiten  in  alphabetiscber 
Folpe  nebst  einer  Uebersicht  der  Liederdichter  zusammengestellt  von  Albert 
F.  W.  Fischer.    Gotha :  Fried  rich  Andreas  Perthes.     1878  and  1879.     2  vols. 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  German  Hymnology.  Protestant  Germany 
has  produced  more  hymns  than  any  other  country,  England  not  excepted.  Luther 
struck  the  key-note  with  his  "  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  which  has  been  called 
the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  followed  by  an  unbroken  line  of  singers 
in  Israel,  who  embodied  their  Christian  life  and  experience  in  song.  More  than 
four  thousand  of  these  hymns  have  been  introduced  into  public  worship  and  resound 
wherever  "der  deutsche  Name  klingt  und  Gott  im  Himmel  Licder  singt"  You 
may  hear  the  most  familiar  of  the  German  hymns  and  chorals  on  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  woods  of  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser.    The  hymns  are  the  liturgy  of  the  Germans,  and  congregational  singing 
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is  the  best  part  of  a  German  service.  The  late  Dean  Koch  of  Wtlrttemberg  has 
written  a  voluminous  history  of  the  German  Kirchenlted,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  history  of  German  piety  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

The  book  before  us  gives,  in  alphabetical  order,  a  list  of  about  4,500  German 
hymns,  with  literary  notes  about  the  origin,  history,  and  merits  of  each,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  volume  (pp.  426  to  486),  an  alphabetical  list  of  hymn-writers, 
with  brief  biographical  notes  and  the  first  lines  of  their  most  popular  hymns.  These 
notices  are  collected  from  the  best  sources  of  information  with  extraordinary  indus- 
try. To  Luther's  hymn  "  Ein  teste  Burg  "  four  pages  are  devoted,  to  his  "  Erhalt 
uns  Herr  bei  deinem  Wort "  three  pages,  to  Gerhardt's  "  O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und 
Wunden  "  half  a  page,  to  Schirmer's  "  O  heilger  Geist  kehr  bei  uns  ein  "  one  page, 
to  Nicolai's  "  Wachet  auf !  ruft  uns  die  Stimme  "  over  two  pages,  to  his  "  Wie  schOn 
leuchtet  der  Morgenstern  "  (which  Fischer,  however,  assigns  to  Josua  Stegmann), 
two  pages.    We  should  like  to  give  some  specimens,  but  space  forbids. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  book  is  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  English  and  Anglo- 
German  hymnology.  The  author  nowhere  quotes  American-German  hymn-books 
and  English  translations  of  German  hymns  which  are  now  so  numerous  and  excel- 
lent, that  almost  a  complete  Anglo-German  hymn-book  might  be  constructed.  John 
Wesley  and  the  English  Moravians  began  this  English  reproduction  of  the  best 
German  hymns.  They  were  followed  in  our  days  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cox  ("Sa- 
cred Hymns  from  the  German,"  London  1841  and  1865),  H.  Mills  ("  Horse  Ger- 
manicae,"  Auburn,  N„  Y.,  1845  and  1856),  Miss  Catharine  Winkworth  ("Lyra 
Germanica,"  two  series,  London  and  New  York  in  several  editions),  Mrs.  Sarah 
Findlater  and  her  sister  Miss  Jane  Borthwick  ("  Hymns  from  the  Land  of 
Luther,"  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1852  and  1862),  RICHARD  MASSIE  ("  Luther's 
Spiritual  Songs,"  and  "Lyra  Domestica"  from  Spitta, London,  i860),  John  Kelly 
("  Paul  Gerhardt's  Spiritual  Songs,"  London,  1P67),  not  to  mention  many  others  who 
have  given  us  choice  translations  or  free  reproductions  of  one  or  more  hymns,  like 
the  late  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  of  New  York,  whose  rendering  of  Gerhardt's 
"  O  Sacred  Head,  now  wounded,"  has  gone  into  every  respectable  American  hymn- 
book  of  recent  date.  If  the  author  knows  English  at  all,  he  would  do  well  to  avail 
himself  of  these  works  which  have  naturalized  the  best  German  hymns  in  England 
and  America,  and  as  far  as  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

Notwithstanding  this  defect,  Mr.  Fischer  has  produced  a  work  which  is  invaluable 
for  reference  to  every  hymnological  scholar,  and  excites  a  desire  for  a  similar  work 
on  English  hymnology,  which,  next  to  the  German,  is  by  far  the  richest,  and  con- 
tinually growing,  even  more  rapidly  than  the  German.  P.  S. 

"These  Little  Onfs."    By  the  Rev.  William  Scribner.     Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication. 

This  little  book  is  well  entitled.  The  "  everlasting  covenant/'  in  its  Abrahamic 
form  of  administration,  presenting  for  all  economies  a  two-fold  aspect,  external  and 
internal,  the  Church  visible  and  invisible,  making  the  family  institute  a  unit  for  both, 
is  here  attractively  explained,  in  the  form  of  sound  words,  without  the  quaintness 
and  must  of  Adam  Gib  and  Herman  Witsius. 

The  author  is  earnest,  lucid,  logical,  and  wonderfully  comprehensive.  He  does 
not  affect  originality.  He  does  not  care  to  be  thought  as  an  author  at  all,  in  the 
urgency  with  which  his  great  subject  possesses  himself,  and  shapes  his  argument  for 
the  instruction  of  pastors  and  parents.    This  is  rare  excellence,  nowadays. 

The  Church  membership  of  infants,  under  both  dispensations,  harmonizing  with 
the  whole  system  of  Scriptural  doctrine  ;  the  refutation  of  prevailing  errors  and  mis- 
representations, which  have  hidden  its  value  from  the  popular  mind  ;  the  discrimi- 
nating analysis  with  which  it  is  shown  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  teaching  of 
Bushnell  and  others,  who  would  make  the  descent  of  piety  from  parent  to  child,  an 
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organic  propagation  of  spiritual  life,  excluding  the  sovereignty  of  grace  from  the 
link  which  binds  the  generations  of  godliness  together ;  these,  and  similar  topics,  of 
the  deepest  thought  and  dearest  interest,  are  handled  judiciously  and  ingeniously. 

If  there  be  one  subject  more  than  another  calling  for  vigorous  treatment  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  the  family  covenant,  the  true  relations  of  this  primitive  bundle  to 
the  Church  of  God,  under  any  definition  of  it  that  is  Biblical  and  historical.  It 
is  not  Anabaptism  alone,  which  disintegrates  "  the  Church  that  is  in  their  house." 
There  is  communism  lurking  everywhere  about.  And  just  in  proportion  as  cove- 
nanted parents  themselves  keep  away  from  the  Sunday-school,  and  pastors  fail  to 
represent  the  parents  by  attending  there,  the  family  is  melted  down  and  the  great 
sponsorial  security  of  the  family  safe  is  loaned  out  for  brokerage  in  the  streets.  This 
book  is,  therefore,  timely,  as  it  is  cogent  and  sound. 

Some  expressions  and  citations  might  be  challenged  as  unsafe,  had  the  title  been 
"  These  big  ones."  The  relations  of  baptized  members,  when  they  have  passed  from 
"  the  rod  and  reproof "  of  a  parental  home,  and  become  directly  amenable  to  the 
Session,  as  naturally  and  properly  as  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  land,  are  yet  to  be 
defined  and  settled  in  our  literature.  The  Church-membership  of  such  persons  can- 
not be  allowed  to  rot  off  untouched,  in  the  way  of  "  self-suspension,"  or  "  self-ex- 
cision/' merely,  without  inconsistency  and  incompleteness  of  ecclesiastical  oversight. 

A.  T.  M. 

Robert  Raikes,  Journalist  and  Philanthropist.    A  History  of  the  Origin  of  Sun- 
day-schools.    By  Alfred  Gregory.     New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

This  little  book  contains  a  careful  and  well- written  account  of  the  origin  of  Sunday- 
schools.  The  sketch  of  Robert  Raikes  shows  how  Providence  trained  him  for  his 
great  work.  He  was  first  a  journalist  and  philanthropist ;  and  to  this  circumstance 
much  of  his  success  as  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed.  His 
efforts  in  aid  of  the  poor  wretches  confined  in  the  Gloucester  gaols  prepared  him  to 
pity  and  devise  a  plan  for  the  rescue  of  the  ignorant  "  little  heathens,"  who  swarmed 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city ;  and  the  Gloucester  Journal  enabled  him  to  reach  the 
ear  and  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian  public  in  their  behalf,  as  he  could  have 
done  in  no  other  way.  The  story  of  his  life  and  labors,  as  told  by  Mr.  Gregory,  is 
full  of  almost  romantic  interest.  How  little  he  or  anybody  else  dreamed  what  a  vast, 
world-wide  power  the  Sunday-school  would  grow  to  in  a  hundred  years  ! 

G.  L.  P. 
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Silver  in  its  Relation  to  Industry  and  Trade  :  The  Danger  of  Demonetizing 
it.     By  William  Brown.     Montreal :  Lovell  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  productions  of  which  economics,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Money  and  Finance,  are  so  prolific,  and  which  are  relieved  by  many  gleams 
of  truth,  overshadowed  by  predominating  error.  No  science  more  abounds  in  doc- 
trinaires. This  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  discredit  into  which  it  has  extensively  fallen. 
Mr.  Brown,  while  apparently  holding  enough  fundamental  economic  truth,  to  teach 
him  better,  if  he  knew  how  to  make  a  right  application  of  it,  seems  to  think  that, 
unless  silver  be  on  the  same  footing  as  gold,  in  actual  use  and  circulation  as  money, 
and  unless  these  metals  alone  are  used  as  currency,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  paper 
money,  redeemable  and  irredeemable,  industrial  and  commercial  interests  must  suffer 
great  damage,  while  the  laboring  class  especially  will  be  defrauded  of  their  dues  and 
plunged  into  ruin.    He  is  not  fastidious  in  his  characterization  of  those  who  differ 
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with  him.  On  Secretaries  Sherman  and  Boutwell,  and  particularly  Professor  Bowen, 
he  showers  his  invectives. 

He  rightly  commends  "  the  true  labor  ratio  "  involved  in  producing  gold  and  silver 
respectively,  as  indicating  the  proper  ratio  of  exchange  between  them,  and  between 
each  of  them,  and  all  other  articles,  p.  17.  This  fundamental  principle  of  economics, 
that,  disturbing  causes  aside,  equal  amounts  of  labor,  quantity  and  quality  considered, 
or  their  products,  tend  to  exchange  for  each  other,  he  appears  elsewhere  to  have 
grasped.  Thus  he  says,  "  A  day's  labor  digging  gold  is  worth  just  a  day's  labor  of 
digging  silver,"  p.  29.  "  By  value,  in  exchange,  we  mean  simply  equivalent  amounts 
of  human  labor  exchanged,"  p.  108.  This  being  settled,  if  logically  applied,  would 
settle,  and  that  in  the  negative,  nearly  every  distinctive  contention  of  the  author, 
although  it  is  subject  to  one  qualification  which  he  attempts  to  set  aside.  While  it 
is  true  that  labor  is,  on  one  side,  the  condition  and  measure  of  value,  insomuch  that 
what  can  be  had  without  labor  will  command  no  labor  in  exchange  for  itself,  yet,  if 
labor  be  expended  in  producing  what  nobody  wants,  or  wants  enough  to  pay  equiv- 
alent labor  in  return  for  it,  it  is  labor  ill-applied,  and  will  not  ordinarily  exchange  for 
an  equal  amount  of  labor  better  applied.  One  who  should  make  the  old  Continental 
costume  never  so  well,  would  get  his  labor  for  his  pains,  because  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  it.  This  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  the  extreme  limit  of  value  in 
any  article  capable  of  unlimited  production  is  the  cost  of  labor  required  for  its  repro- 
duction. Whatever  the  cost  of  making  clocks  a  century  ago,  clocks  will  only  sell 
for  the  present  cost  of  making  them,  including  a  fair  profit.  But  says  Mr.  Brown, 
"  Demand  and  supply  are  the  source  of  exchange,  but  never  the  source  of  value. 
Our  wants,  our  demands,  confer  no  value  on  what  we  produce — labor  alone  can  con- 
fer  value,"  pp.  92-94.  Take  away  the  desire  of  men  for  precious  stones  or  elegant 
equipage,  and  how  much  labor  would  they  expend  to  procure  them,  either  directly 
or  by  exchange  ? 

If  this  be  so,  of  what  avail  is  it  for  Government  to  ordain  that  a  piece  of  silver 
which,  according  to  its  cost  of  production,  and  as  tested  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
is  worth  -ffjf  of  a  gold  dollar,  shall  circulate  on  an  equality  with  the  latter  ?  The 
mere  fiat  of  the  Government  may  give  it  an  equal  debt-paying  power.  It  may  give 
the  same  to  worthless  bits  of  irredeemable  paper,  or  accomplish  the  same  thing  in  a 
still  shorter  way  by  stop-laws  forbidding  the  collection  of  debts.  It  may,  by  its  mere 
despotic  fiat,  rob  creditors.  But  this  cannot  be  carried  out  in  international  pay- 
ments. In  them  money  will  pass  only  for  its  worth.  The  consequence  must  be  that 
the  gold  dollar  will  go  out  of  the  country  where  it  will  pay  no  more  indebtedness 
than  the  silver  dollar,  while  the  silver  dollar  will  stay  here  where  it  will  pay  as  much 
debt  as  the  more  valuable  gold  dollar,  if  each  be  legal  tender  for  the  same  amount, 
unless  this  result  be  prevented  by  some  counter  legislation  or  other  special  influences. 
The  reason  why  the  silver  dollar  in  this  country  has  not  yet  supplanted  the  gold 
dollar  as  our  monetary  standard,  according  to  Gresham's  law,  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  allow  owners  of  silver  bullion  to  turn  it  into  legal  tender  coin,  at  a 
nominal  seignorage,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  while  the  course  of  foreign  exchanges  has 
prevented  the  exportation  of  specie.  Whenever  these  two  conditions  unite,  viz,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  dollars  below  gold,  in  the  labor  they  cost,  or  in  bullion  market 
value,  but  equal  to  gold  in  enforced  legal  debt-paying  power,  and  any  considerable 
demand  arises  for  coin  to  settle  foreign  balances  against  us,  the  gold  coin  will  leave 
the  country  in  which  the  law  attempts  to  force  it  down  to  an  equality  with  what  is. 
worth  only  nine-tenths  as  much  as  itself,  and  it  will  pass  to  countries  which  take  it 
at  its  real  value.  Nay,  whether  wanted  to  meet  foreign  balances  or  not,  if  owners* 
of  silver  bullion  could  have  it  freely  minted  into  dollars  which  will  pay  as  much  debt 
as  gold  dollars  worth  ten  per  cent,  more,  then  the  gold  would  find  its  way  to  London* 
where  $10,000  of  it  will  purchase  silver  enough  to  be  minted  here  into  $11,000  or 
more,  where  it  is  equal  in  debt-paying  power  to  as  many  gold  dollars.     This- 
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result  must  come,  and  will  come,  though  deferred  somewhat,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment keeps  the  monopoly  of  coining  dollars  worth  less  than  gold,  which  it  com- 
pels creditors  to  accept  as  equal  to  gold.  But  it  does  not  yet  pay  out  these  dollars 
to  any  extent  to  those  who  prefer  gold  ones,  as  nearly  all  do ;  consequently  its  silver 
dollars  are  accumulating  so  that  it  has  no  room  to  store  these  cumbrous,  depreci- 
ated, and  useless  coins.  But  when  they  come  into  use  for  payments,  of  more  than  a 
few  dollars,  or  fractions  of  a  dollar,'  in  which  they  now  fulfil  the  office  of  token- 
money  (which  we  need  not  discuss  here),  they  will  banish  the  gold  dollar.  The 
dollar  meant,  in  all  contracts  and  exchanges,  will  then  be  worth  about  J<i  of  the 
present  dollar.  This  is  the  relative  value  of  each  measured  by  the  labor  they  cost,  as 
the  markets  of  the  world  show.  If  this  fails  to  be  the  true  index,  if  equal  amounts 
of  labor  come  to  be  better  rewarded  in  producing  gold  than  silver,  at  the  present 
market  value,  then  mining  industry  will  pass  from  silver  to  gold  till  an  equilibrium 
shall  be  restored. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  mint  legal-tender  dollars  of  silver,  increased  in  amount  to 
an  equality  of  value  with  gold  dollars,  and  then  made  equally  legal  tender,  we  would 
not  object.      Such  a  procedure  has  no  taint  of  fraud.      But  on  account  of  their 
greater  bulk  and  inconvenience  for  practical  use  than  gold,  they  would  not  easily  cir- 
culate concurrently  with  it.     Indeed,  it  is  notorious  that,  except  for  fractions  of  dol- 
lars, or  at  most  of  five  dollars,  neither  will  circulate  at  all  alongside  of  redeemable 
paper  money,  this  being  so  greatly  the  superior  of  the  metallic  in  convenience.    All 
Mr.  Brown's  invectives  against  redeemable  paper  money,  as  a  fraud  or  a  sham,  are 
pointless  when  we  consider  that  bank  or  Government  notes  are  immediately  ex- 
changeable for,  and  give  an  immediate  title  to,  their  face  amount  in  coin.   They  are, 
therefore,  gladly  accepted  in  lieu  of  that  to  which  they  give  a  perfect  title,  just  as  a 
man  prefers  carrying  a  bill  of  exchange  to  the  coffee,  or  flour,  or  gold  it  represents, 
or  which  underlies  it.    And  if  it  is  immediately  convertible  into  silver  or  gold  dollars, 
do  not  these  possess  the  same  value,  and  represent  the  same  quantities  of  labor, 
which  they  would,  if  obtained,  not  through  a  bank-note,  but  by  direct  labor  or  barter  ? 
Can  anything  be  plainer,  or  is  anything  more  necessary  to  expose  and  explode  the 
incredible  amount  of  nonsense  that  finds  currency  on  such  subjects  ?   Is  it  not  equally 
evident  that  in  the  vast  monetary  and  commercial  transactions  of  the  most  advanced 
nations,  the  actual  uses  of  the  precious  metals  as  money  are  chiefly  for  small  trade, 
or  settling  international  balances,  or  as  a  measure  of  value  ? — all  which  Mr.  Brown  in- 
dignantly repudiates.     And  do  his  allegations,  in  regard  to  bi-metallic  nations  being 
"  full-priced,"  and  endued  with  the  special  advantages  thereby  of  selling  high  and 
buying  cheap,  count  for  much,  in  the  light  of  his  fundamental  principle,  that  ceteris 
paribus,  equal  quantities  of  labor,  and  their  products  tend  to  exchange  for  each 
other  the  world  over,  whether  silver,  gold,  or  any  other  commodities  ?    Are  the 
Asiatics,  as  silver  countries,  at  the  top  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  ? 

L.  H.  A. 

Economic  Studies     By  the  late  Walter  Bagehot.    Edited  by  Richard  Holt  Hitt- 
ton.     London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1880. 

This  volume,  though  made  up  of  valuable  papers,  is  still  incomplete  and  fragment- 
ary, as  posthumous  works  are  wont  to  be.  Its  disquisitions  treat  of  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary questions  in  economics,  such  as  the  transferability  of  labor  and  capital  from 
One  place  and  occupation  to  another,  which  underlies  the  power  of  competition — so 
largely  the  stimulus  and  regulator  of  industrial  effort,  and  the  corrective  of  its  raispro- 
portions  and  irregularities.  His  chapters  on  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  and  Ricardo,  give 
discriminating  estimates  of  their  respective  contributions  to  modern  economic  science. 
While  generally  solid  and  well-poised  in  his  judgments  and  reasonings,  he  is  not 
Without  some  tendencies  to  extravagance  and  paradox.  His  assertion  that  the  most 
"luxurious  articles  are  capital  if  they  reward  and  stimulate  labor"  (p,  51),  needs 
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large  qualification.  He  controverts  the  prevalent  economic  doctrine,  that  capital 
results  from  abstinence,  /.  e«  not  spending  the  savings  which  constitute  capital 
Still  this  brings  us  to  the  veige  of  one  of  the  most  unsettled  questions  in  politi- 
cal economy— the  extent  to  which  unproductive  consumption  is  requisite  to  the  most 
productive  condition  of  industry,  and  stimulates  the  largest  savings  and  accumula- 
tions. It  is  hard  to  controvert  the  author  when  he  says :  "It  is  not  a  Spartan  or 
ascetic  state  of  society  which  most  generates  saving.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  v/hole 
society  has  few  wants,  there  is  little  motive  for  saving,"  (p.  172).  This  is  unquestion- 
able.    But  is  it  not  paradoxical  to  call  "  harems  a  great  form  of  capital  "  ?  p.  167. 

L.  H.  A, 

The  Nineteenth  Century.    A  History.    By  Robert  Mackenzie.    i2mo,  pp.  x., 
463.     London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.     1 880. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  been  very  successful  in  his  attempt  to  produce  a  compact, 
well-proportioned,  attractive,  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  more  important  events 
and  features  of  our  century.  He  has  given  much  more  than  the  leading  political 
movements  and  incidents  of  the  period.  The  great  social,  economical,  industrial, 
educational,  evangelistic  features  of  the  age  find  clear  recognition,  so  that  from 
these  bright  and  readable  pages  one  may  gain  a  very  good  idea  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress within  these  generations.  While  the  British  Empire  not  unnaturally  occupies 
about  two-fifths  of  the  volume,  that  which  is  most  important  in  the  history  of  many 
other  countries  is  well  outlined.  The  author's  sympathies  with  human  progress  and 
welfare  are  strong  and  outspoken,  and  his  pages  offer  little  comfort,  either  in  their 
tone  or  their  facts,  to  those  who  doubt  whether  the  world  moves.  Appreciating 
thoroughly  the  great  advances  of  material  civilization,  his  enthusiasm  kincHes  much 
more  over  the  redress  of  wrongs,  the  developments  of  charity,  the  endeavors  and 
successes  of  Christian  zeal  and  love.  His  chapter  on  Turkey,  and  his  allusions  to 
some  of  the  recent  British  wars,  breathe  the  spirit  and  exhibit  the  keenness  of  a 
Scotch  liberal.  C.  A.  A. 

Reminiscences  of  Rev.  Wm.  Ellery  Channing,  D.D.  By  Elizabeth  Palmer  Pea- 
body.     1 2 mo,  pp.  459.     Roberts  Brothers. 

Channing.  A  Centennial  Memory.  By  Charles  T.  Brooks.  i3mo,  pp.  259.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers.     1880. 

These  two  books  have  been  called  out  by  the  centennial  of  Dr.  Channing's  birth* 
which  has  been  so  fervently  celebrated  by  his  earlier  and  later  disciples. 

The  object  of  Miss  Peabody's  volume,  as  stated  by  herself,  is  "  to  make  a  clean 
script  of  the  impression  Dr.  Channing  made  on  [my]  her  mind  in  the  years  between 
1816-1842."  That  he  seemed  to  her  a  "fixed  centre  around  which  was  much  revo- 
lution of  thought,  in  Massachusetts,"  and  that  he  was  an  .oracle,  whose  words  were 
received  as  the  latest  and  best  light  on  all  subjects,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  this 
statement,  p.  117 : 

"  This  daylight  of  reason,  this  sense  of  communion  as  absolutely  partaking  of  the 
divine  nature,  he  described  with  a  calm  sublimity,  which  proves  that  he  himself  dwelt 
in  it  and  was  completely  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death." 

Throughout  the  volume  Dr.  Channing  is  seen  in  this  glorified  condition.  The 
book  gives  us  reminiscences  of  conversations,  sermons,  addresses,  pictures  of  the 
home-life  at  Newport,  with  some  letters  of  Dr.  Channing  to  the  authoress.  Not  the 
least  interesting  portions  are  those  which  describe  Dr.  Channing's  impressions  of 
such  men  as  Brownson,  Emerson,  Garrison,  and  Parker. 

The  conversations  vary  over  a  large  variety  of  subjects — education,  Sunday- 
schools,  Satan,  Swedenborgianism,  Quakerism,  preaching,  etc,  etc.  Many  of  them 
are  long  monologues  of  Dr.  Channing,  connected  by  a  slight  thread  of  rejoinder  from 
his  listener.  They  lack  the  easy  flow  of  conversation.  They  read  more  like  reported 
sermons  or  addresses. 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  abstracts  of  Dr.  Channing's 
sermons.  They  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Dr.  Channing's  qualities  as  a 
preacher  gained  from  his  already  published  discourses.  It  will,  however,  strike  some 
readers  with  surprise  to  meet  statements  implying  that  Dr.  Channing's  preaching 
was  by  some  Unitarians  regarded  as  likely  to  "  produce  fanaticism  and  unfit  people 
for  common  life  and  its  pressing  duties  "  (pp.  155-6). 

There  are  also  found  in  the  book  repeated  efforts  to  define  Dr.  Channing's  philo- 
sophical as  well  as  theological  position.  That  portion  which  brings  out  his  views 
and  feelings  as  to  the  Transcendentalists  may  have  some  value,  especially  the  conver- 
sation on  Mr.  Emerson  (pp.  374-382).  But  the  conversations  are  too  deeply  and  darkly 
mystical  to  allow  of  any  accurate  classification  of  Dr.  Channing  as  a  philosopher. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  his  philosophical  opinions  must  look  elsewhere  for  any 
full  and  satisfactory  statement. 

The  book  has  one  very  great  merit  It  gives  us  a  clear  view  of  the  characteristics 
both  of  the  time  and  of  the  community  in  which  Dr.  Channing  lived.  For  those  who 
are  desirous  of  studying  the  Unitarian  movement  in  its  earlier  and  later  phases,  it 
will  have  a  decided  value. 

The  volume  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Brooks  is  in  most  respects  the  contrast  of  that  just 
noticed.  It  is  marked  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  thought,  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
its  subject,  and  by  a  lucidity  and  beauty  of  style  which  make  it  attractive. 

It  passes  in  review  the  entire  life  of  Dr.  Channing,  beginning  with  his  parents, 
and  discussing  his  childhood,  boyhood,  education,  the  progress  of  his  mind,  the 
change  of  his  views  from  less  to  more  pronounced  anti-Calvinism.  As  bearing  on 
the  question  how  far  Dr.  Channing's  views  are  in  sympathy  with  the  later  Unitarian- 
ism,  the  paragraph  (p.  208),  entitled  "  Channing's  Unitarianism,"  may  have  some 
value.  Indeed,  the  volume  has  the  tone  of  a  "  Defence "  of  Channing  in  several 
portions  (pp.  141,  155,  158-173,  206-7,  230). 

We  learn  (p.  243)  that  Dr.  Channing's  unfinished  work  on  man — five  chapters  of 
which  were  written — will  shortly  be  published,  and  the  author  thinks  will  exhibit 
"  Channing  in  a  new  light,  as  presenting  in  scientific  statement,  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  and  principles  upon  which  all  his  preaching  and  his  philanthropic  writings  had 
been  based."  J.  O.  M. 

The  English  Poets.    Selections,  edited  by  Thomas  Humphrey  Ward,  M.A.    Vol. 
I.  Chaucer  to  Donne.     Vol.  II.  Ben  Jonson  to  Dryden.     Macmillan  &  Co. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  these  volumes  give  promise  of  supplying  an  admitted 
want — that  of  an  anthology  which  may  adequately  represent  the  vast  and  varied 
field  of  English  poetry.  What  was  done  for  French  poetry  by  M.  Cre'pct's  "  Les 
Pontes  Francais,"  the  editor  has  aimed  to  do  for  English  poetry — "  to  present  a  col- 
lection of  what  is  best  in  it,  chosen  and  judged  by  those  whose  tastes  a>nd  studies 
specially  qualify  them  for  the  several  tasks  they  have  undertaken.  In  this  feature 
the  present  work  differs  from  its  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  and  in  this  feature 
its  high  excellence  consists.  After  a  general  introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
poets  from  Chaucer  to  Donne  (Vol.  I.)  and  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Dryden  (Vol  II.) 
are  represented  by  selections  from  the  "  best  and  most  characteristic  of  their  writ- 
ings," arranged  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  that  could  be  seemed. 

What,  however,  is  specially  admirable  in  this  collection,  is  the  critical  notice  of 
each  poet  prefixed  to  the  selection  of  his  poems.  In  its  two  volumes  under  notice 
twenty  different  writers  are  employed,  among  whom  are  such  scholars  and  critics  as 
Professors  Dowden  and  Ward,  Gosse,  Skeat,  Pattison,  and  Goldwin  Smith.  In  the 
construction  of  such  a  work,  proportion  is  a  most  important  element  It  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  why  a  poet  like  Herrick  should  have  thirty-four  pages  allotted 
him,  while  Spenser  has  only  sixty-six.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  proportion  has  been  well 
maintained.    Chaucer  has  ninety  pages,  Milton  eighty-fire,  Dryden  fifty-eight,  while 
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Waller  has  nine,  Sir  John  Denham  seven,  and  Davenant  four.  Why  fifteen  pages 
should  have  been  given  to  Gawin  Douglass  we  cannot  sec.  One  use  of  such  an 
anthology  is  to  call  attention  to  poets  whose  lighter  works  are  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  names.  Such  poets  are  far  too  little  read.  The  danger,  however,  is  that 
many  will  rest  content  with  the  selections,  and  not  go  from  them  to  the  original  and 
full  sources.  It  will  be  overcome  only  in  so  far  as  the  anthology  begets  a  taste  for 
poetry  which  will  lead  the  reader  to  study  each  poet  separately  in  his  own  works. 

Mr.  Arnold's  introduction  has,  we  think,  been  somewhat  extravagantly  praised. 
The  first  paragraph  is  a  quotation  from  himself,  in  which  the  statement  is  found  : 
"  There  is  not  a  creed  which  is  not  shaken,  not  an  accredited  dogma  which  is  not 
shown  to  be  questionable,  not  a  received  tradition  which  does  not  threaten  to  dis- 
solve." This  quotation  is  made  to  show  that  the  "  future  of  poetry  is  luminous,"  and 
that  in  the  general  dissolution  of  creeds,  traditions,  and  dogmas,  poetry  will  be 
found  an  "ever  surer  and  surer  stay."  That  poetry  will  have  so  high  a  destiny,  we 
may  with  Mr.  Arnold  confidently  expect.  The  vital  element  in  poetry  is,  however, 
according  to  this  master  in  criticism,  " the  oxovdatdTqg"  the  high  and  excellent  seri- 
ousness which  Aristotle  assigns  as  one  of  the  grand  virtues  of  poetry.  Such  seri- 
ousness is  surely  the  offspring  of  faith  rather  than  of  doubt.  Is  it  not  assuming 
much  to  conclude  that  a  coming  age  of  negation  will  call  for  poetry  as  a  stay  in  life 
because  of  the  seriousness  embodied  in  poetry  ?  Certainly  in  our  English  poets  it  is 
the  Christian  element  which  has  made  that  seriousness. 

Nor  will  Mr.  Arnold's  critical  judgment  of  Chaucer,  that  "he  is  not  one  of  the 
great  classics,"  pass  unchallenged.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  taking  Mr.  Arnold's  own 
test  as  to  what  admits  a  poet  to  this  high  distinction,  Chaucer  will  not  pass  it. 
But  may  not  a  poet  be  a  great  classic,  whose  poetry  like  Chaucer's,  though  not 
wanting  in  "  criticism  of  life  "  lies  in  such  elements  as  Mr.  Sewell  has  so  clearly 
pointed  out  in  his  essay  on  Chaucer? 

With  these  exceptions,  this  introduction  by  Mr.  Arnold  is  masterly  in  its  exposi- 
tion of  the  method  by  which  poetry  is  to  be  estimated — and  masterly  also  in  its 
criticism  of  poets  by  way  of  illustration.  The  biographical  and  critical  notices  of 
the  different  poets  are,  as  we  have  said,  deserving  of  special  commendation.  They 
are  compact  and  illuminating.  Some  of  them,  like  Prof.  Dowden's  notice  of  Shake- 
speare's poetry  or  Mr.  Gosse's  notice  of  Herrick,  are  models  of  critical  insight  and 
handling.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  the  notion  that  anybody  can  see  the 
beauties  of  a  poet  by  reading  him  once.  There  is  a  training  needed  for  this,  as  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  masterpieces  in  painting  or  music.  This  training  is  well  sup- 
plied in  the  critical  estimates  which  point  out  clearly  the  beauties  of  each  poet. 

Of  the  Selections  it  must  be  said  that  they  have  been  made  with  great  judgment 
and  excellent  taste.  It  is  here  that  the  method  of  committing  different  poets  to  men 
who  have  made  special  studies  of  them  shows  its  worth.  To  expect  that  in  every 
case  the  selection  should  be  the  most  apt  and  beautiful,  would  be  to  expect  too 
much.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Longley,  the  passage  given  does  not  strike  us 
as  being  most  characteristic.  The  quotation  from  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  that 
rhymed  gazetteer  of  England,  is  the  best  practically,  but  not  the  most  characteristic. 
A  better  selection  from  Spenser's  minor  poems  we  are  very  sure  might  have  been 
given.  But  after  all  abatements  have  been  made,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  admira- 
bly done,  and  is  published  in  very  attractive  and  convenient  form.  It  cannot  fail 
of  doing  good  service  in  leading  the  student  of  English  literature  to  a  larger  and 
more  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  English  poets.  J.  O.  M. 

Manuel  de  la  Laxgue  Assyrienne.    Par  Joachim  Men  ant.     Paris,  1880. 

This  book  is  in  substance  a  revision  of  previous  works,  for  the  veteran  Assyriolo- 
gist  whose  name  it  bears  has  written  often  and  much.    In  form  and  appearance  it 
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leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  380  pages,  with  broad 
margins,  paper  and  type  of  the  best,  and  shows  careful  attention  to  formal  details. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  it  either  makes  great  contributions  to  scientific 
knowledge,  or  offers  the  beginner  a  safe  introduction  to  the  Assyrian  language. 
The  former,  perhaps,  was  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  designed  to  systematize  what  is 
already  known,  rather  than  to  publish  new  discoveries.  But  the  latter  we  might 
fairly  look  for,  and  disappointment  is  reasonable  when  the  advanced  scholar  finds  so 
much  to  vex  him,  and  the  tyro  so  much  to  mislead.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
the  book  is  not  a  good  introduction  to  the  language.  The  first  is  its  dogmatic  method. 
Everything  is  asserted ;  almost  nothing  is  proved.  Such  a  method  may  be  the 
proper  one  for  a  children's  text-book,  or  for  an  outline  primer  to  serve  a  temporary 
purpose,  but  this  work  claims  to  be  relatively  complete,  and  students  of  Assyrian 
are  not  children.  No  one  takes  up  the  language  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  without 
an  acquaintance  with  other  Semitic  dialects,  and  some  maturity  of  mind  that  may 
entitle  him  to  independent  judgments.  Moreover,  the  science  itself  is  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  justify  dogmatism.  It  is  still— however  certain  the  general  facts  on 
which  it  rests — full  of  hypothesis  and  controversy  as  to  details.  The  only  security 
for  a  beginner  is  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts,  that  he  may  test  the  conclusions 
of  others,  and  form  his  own.  The  study  of  evidence  is  here  essential  to  all  safe 
progress,  and  it  is  the  corresponding  duty  of  those  who  would  be  guides,  to  offer 
their  proofs,  at  least,  for  every  disputed  position.  But  our  author  writes  as  if  the 
true  entrance  on  the  study  of  the  Assyrian  tongue  were  quietly  and  trustfully  to  ac- 
cept his  unsupported  conclusions.  We  need  only  compare  this  book  with  Schrader's 
"  Assyrisch-Babylonische  Keilinschriften," — still,  after  eight  busy  years  of  discovery 
and  debate,  the  best  systematic  exposition  of  the  language — to  see  the  difference 
between  the  scientific  teacher  and  the  dogmatist.  The  student  has  the  right  to 
know,  for  example,  why  the  cuneiform  system  of  characters  is  called  "  I'ecriture 
sumenenne,"  and  not  "  I'ecriture  accadienne."  He  has  the  right  to  know  on  what 
ground  the  Aorist  (imperfect)  is  declared  to  be  the  only  tense,  etc. 

We  may  pass  over  the  second  important  defect — the  absence  of  a  philosophic 
spirit ',  which  explains  processes,  and  asks  for  causes — to  speak  of  a  third,  the  ab- 
sence of  comparative  philology.  There  is  comparison  with  other  Semitic  dialects 
at  only  a  few  disconnected  points,  and  then  it  is  superficial  and  worthless.  Yet 
probably  the  majority  of  Semitic  scholars  care  for  Assyrian  less  for  its  own  sake 
than  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  cognate  languages. 

A  fourth  defect  is  the  presence  of  numerous  inaccuracies,  which  the  method  of 
the  hook  renders  it  hard  for  the  beginner  to  detect.  It  is,  for  example,  inaccurate  to 
saY»  (P*  7)  :  u  II  n'  y  a  pas,  en  effet,  un  seul  ideogramme  qui  tie  se  traduise  par  des 
signes syllabiques"    The  case  of  susu,  mentioned  below,  is  in  point. 

So  much  in  general.  We  notice  some  particulars.  The  book  is  in  three  parts  : 
1st.  Syllabaries  t  2d.  Grammar ;  3d.  Selections  for  reading.  The  first  part  shows 
the  author's  wide  acquaintance  with  the  texts,  and  the  signs,  with  their  values,  are 
arranged  in  various  tables,  for  complete  presentation  and  convenient  reference.  This 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  Most  noticeable  are  the  tables  (pp.  24-91), 
in  eight  columns,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  Hebrew  consonants ;  the  second, 
the  Latin  syllables ;  the  next  five  different  forms  of  the  corresponding  sign  (hieratic, 
Babylonian,  archaic  and  modern,  and  Ninevitic,  archaic  and  modern),  while  the  last 
column  is  devoted  to  observations  on  the  character  and  its  value.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  modified  /  sound  is  represented  by  e  instead  of  i — a  habit  of  the  En- 
glish Assyriologists  as  well. 

The  table  (pp.  101-151),  giving  the  signs  arranged  according  to  their  form,  with 
their  values,  both  phonetic  and  ideogrammatic,  is  not  free  from  carelessness,  e.g.. 
No.  195,  whose  phonetic  value  is  as  or  dilt  has  nadan,  "  to  give/'  as  an  ideogram- 
matic value.    But  as  a  matter  of  (act  this  value  of  the  character  occurs  only  in  com- 
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pound  proper  names.  That  limitation  is  not  made.  Further  values  of  the  same 
character  in  proper  names — Assur  (name  of  the  god)  and  hablu. "  son,"  are  entirely 
omitted.  In  like  manner,  No.  237,  phonet.  bat  and  kur,  is  given  with  ideogram, 
value  nasaru,  '*  to  protect,"  and  ahu,  "  brother,"  both  of  which  it  has  only  in  proper 
names.  No.  432  is  the  compound  ideogramme  for  "  horse."  The  elements  of  it, 
translated,  mean  "Ass  of  the  East" ; — how  it  was  pronounced  in  Assyrian  has  not 

been  known.  Menant  gives — with  no  proof — susu  (Heb;  Q^).  Doubtless  such 
faults  have  existed  in  other  syllabaries, — Sayce,  for  example,  has  them — but,  by  this 
time  there  might  be  a  list  of  the  signs  and  their  values  in  which  we  could  put  some 
confidence,  and  which  should  at  the  same  time  be  tolerably  complete.  Delitzsch's 
Syllabary  ("Assyrische  Lesestiicke,"  second  ed.,  1878),  is  worth  far  more  than  this. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  grammar.  Here  we  find  a  number  of  the  hobbies 
of  the  French  school  still  maintained,  e.g.,  the  sc-called  "  emphatic  state  "  (p.  159). 
Assyrian  nouns  appear  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  final  vowel,  most  often 
«.  The  longer  form  Oppert  and  Menant  compare  with  the  Aramaic  "  emphatic  state  " 
This  analogy  has  been  demonstrated  by  Schrader  (A  B.  K.  pp.  227  ff.),  to  be  ground- 
less, inasmuch  as  the  Aramaic  "  emphatic  state  "  makes  the  noun  definite,  while  the 
vocalic  termination  in  Assyrian  can  belong  to  a  definite  or  indefinite  noun.  This 
vocalic  ending  does  not,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  the  article,  but  is  much  more 
like  the  absolute  state  of  the  Hebrew  noun,  since  it  appears  (with  some  exceptions), 
when  the  noun  is  independent  of  other  words,  and  the  short  form  is  used  in  depend- 
ence, like  the  Hebrew  construct.  This  genuine  analogy  Menant  obscures  still  further 
by  calling  the  short  form,  the  absolute  state. 

The  "  mimmation  "  or  ending  of  nouns  in  an  m  (v),  preceded  by  a  vowel,  Menant 
(still  following  Oppert)  compares  with  the  Arabic  "nunnation,"  (p.  167).  This  is 
again  misleading,  since  the  "  mimmation  "  can  appear  in  a  definite  as  well  as  an  in- 
definite noun  (Schrad.  A.  B.  K.,  p.  233). 

The  author  recognizes,  however,  the  traces  of  case-endings  in  the  vowel  of  the 
final  syllable. 

Of  the  dual,  Menant  remarks  (p.  16 1) :  "  Le  duel  ne  parait  pas  avoir,  en  assyri- 
enne,  une  terminaison  speciale  distincte  de  celle  du  pluriel."  The  existence  of  a 
dual  sign  (which  Menant  gives)  proves,  however,  almost  certainly  of  itself  that  there 
was  some  sound  corresponding  to  the  sign,  and  the  good  reasons  for  holding  the 
dual  termination  to  have  been  d,  Menant  quite  neglects  (see  A.  B.  K.,  pp.  225-6). 

In  the  treatment  of  the  verbs  (pp.  192  ff.),  we  remark  an  over-eagerness  to  make 
the  paradigms  formally  complete.  The  eight  conjugations  are  given  in  full,  and  we 
are  left  to  suppose  that  every  form  is  in  actual  use, — no  hint  is  given  as  to  which 
are  so,  and  which  are  not. 

The  author  rejects — as  already  said — all  tenses  but  the  Aorist  (impf.),  even  the 
appearances  of  a  (seemingly)  genuine  perfect  (A.  B.  K.,  p.  266).  He  thus  avoids  all 
necessity  of  discussing  the  question,  whether  the  Semitic  Perfect  is  a  secondary 
formation, — to  his  own  comfort,  no  doubt,  but  not  to  the  enlightenment  of  his  read- 
ers. The  "  paragogic  form  "  of  the  verb  in  umma,  etc.,  is  paraded  again  (pp.  236- 
7),  in  spite  of  Schroder's  careful  proof  (A.  B.  K.,  pp.  267-8),  that  ma  (va)  is  here 
only  the  appended  copula  "  and." 

The  treatment  of  the  formation  of  nouns  and  of  the  syntax  is  hopelessly  super- 
ficial. To  the  former,  four  pages  are  devoted,  to  the  latter,  two.  Of  the  "  emphatic 
state  "  he  says  again :  "  L'etat  emphatique  rem  place  1'  article  de  1'  hgbreu  et  de  1' 
arabe  ;  il  suit  presque  toujours  les  regies  des  langues  arameennes.  Son  emploi  est 
plus  etendu  que  celui  de  Particle  en  Aibreu  (/)"  The  modal  relations  he  dismisses 
with  the  following :  "  Les  modes  ne  paraissent  pas  avoir  plus  d'importance  en  as- 
syrien  que  dans  les  autres  langues  semitiques."  To  which  he  adds  three  lines  on 
the  Imperative  and  Precative. 

The  third  part  contains  selections  for  reading,  illustrating  different  periods,  differ- 
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cnt  sorts  of  cuneiform  writing,  and  different  styles  of  composition.    This  will  doubt- 
less be  of  much  practical  use  for  learners. 

On  the  whole,  when  compared  with  the  thorough  work  of  German,  and  some 
English  scholars,  this  new  publication  must  tend  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  stu- 
dents in  the  methods  as  well  as  the  results  of  French  laborers  in  the  Assyrian  field. 
They  have  discovered  much,  deciphered  much.  They  are  learned — Menant  himself 
among  the  foremost ;  they  write  brilliant  and  valuable  monographs ;  they  shrink  from 
no  mechanical  labor,  but  if  there  is  not  to  be  a  deviation  from  the — too  common — 
pattern  of  the  present  book,  it  is  not  to  them  that  we  can  look  for  the  worthiest 
contributions  to  our  systematic  knowledge.  F.  B. 

Early  Man  in  Britain  and  His  Place  in  the  Tertiary  Period.    By  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins.     London  :  McMillan  &  Co.     1880. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  geological  ages,  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  excite,  to  a  high  degree,  the 
interest  of  every  reflecting  mind.  In  the  work  before  us  this  interest  is  not  lessened 
because,  in  accordance  with  the  title,  the  author  seems  to  restrict  the  special  field  of 
his  inquiries  to  the  British  Isles ;  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  embrace  the  area  of  all  Europe  and  even  of  a  part  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
He  is  thus  led  to  discuss  all  the  main  questions  which  are  suggested  by  modem  dis- 
coveries regarding  primaeval  man. 

Setting  apart  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  our  ideas  upon  the  origin  of  mankind  derived  from  tradition,  philology,  eth- 
nology, and  history  were  necessarily  too  indefinite  to  be  satisfactory.  Geology  and 
pre-historic  archaeology  have  come  to  the  rescue,  adding  an  array  of  positive  data, 
the  number  of  which  is  increasing  every  day ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  these 
studies  bid  fair  to  pass  gradually  from  the  domain  of  speculation  into  that  of  well- 
ascertained  facts. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  before  and  since  the  great  palaeontological  discoveries 
of  Cuvicr,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  no  part  of  Geology  has  received  less  at- 
tention than  the  study  of  the  surface  deposits  in  which  we  should  naturally  look  for 
the  traces  of  the  presence  of  man.  Even  such  a  classical  work  as  that  of  Schmer- 
ling  on  the  Bone  Caves  of  Belgium,  1833,  in  which  human  implements  and  human 
bones  were  found  associated  with  the  remains  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  attracted 
but  little  notice,  or  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of  incredulity.  In  1840,  however, 
the  lively  discussion  raised  by  the  theory  of  a  glacial  period  closing  the  geological 
ages  revived  the  interest  of  geologists  in  the  phenomena  of  the  drift.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  Boucher  de  Perthes,  in  France,  published  his  account  of  flint  implements 
and  human  bones  found  together  with  remains  of  the  mammoth  in  the  diiuvian  drift 
of  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  This  work  was  also  at  first  unheeded.  But  with  the 
discoveries  of  the  more  elaborate  implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  bronze  in  Denmark 
and  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  in  1854,  began  a  new  era  of  archaeological 
investigations.  These  have  been,  since  that  time,  so  extensively  continued,  and  still 
proceed  with  such  rapidity,  that  notwithstanding  works  like  LyelTs  "  Antiquity  of 
Man,"  Lubbock's  "  Pre-historic  Times,"  and  many  others,  a  new  review,  founded 
upon  a  thorough  sifting  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  old  and  recent,  and  summing  up 
our  present  knowledge  of  this  interesting  subject,  was  highly  desirable. 

Such  a  review  Mr.  Dawkins  has  attempted  to  give  in  the  present  volume.  In  a 
previous  work  of  great  merit,  ••  Cave  Hunting,"  published  in  1874,  giving  mainly  the 
results  of  his  own  labors  in  that  field,  he  showed  himself  a  diligent  and  careful  inves- 
tigator, cautious  in  his  judgments,  distinguished  by  much  candor,  and  possessed  in 
no  small  degree  of  a  power  of  generalization.  We  can  thus  say,  though  we  may  not 
fully  agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  that  he  was  ably  prepared  for  the  task  he  has  un- 
dertaken and  has  accomplished  it  well.    The  book  is  written  in  a  pleasant  and  flow- 
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ing  style,  and  one  of  its  merits,  worthy  of  especial  mention,  is  the  clear  arrange- 
ment of  the  vast  amount  of  material  used,  together  with  the  fulness  of  references  to 
the  sources  of  information. 

The  author  recognizes  in  the  history  of  the  Life-system  three  great  phases  which 
are  universal  on  the  globe :  the  Primary,  when  fishes  and  amphibians  were  the 
highest  living  forms ;  the  Secondary,  during  which  reptiles  had  the  mastery ;  and  the 
Tertiary,  in  which  the  higher  mammals  first  appear.  The  last  phase,  that  of  mam- 
malian life,  is  alone  discussed,  for  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  man  could  be  expected 
to  appear,  and  it  is  taken  in  its  entirety;  for  "in  it,"  says  the  author,  "each  life- 
group  is  so  closely  linked  to  that  which  went  before  and  followed  after,  that  there  is 
no  break  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  used  as  a  starting-point  in  our  special  inquiry 
into  the  ancient  history  of  man." 

He  thus  denies  to  the  Post-Tertiary  or  Quartenary  division  of  the  geologists  the 
dignity  of  a  new  age,  and  extends  the  Tertiary  period  through  and  far  beyond  it  into 
the  Age  of  man.  He  divides  the  Tertiary  period,  thus  limited,  into  six  stages,  de- 
fined by  the  gradual  progress  in  the  development  of  mammalian  life  and  of  man,  for 
which  he  retains  the  well-known  names  of  Lyell,  giving  them,  however,  a  more 
rational  foundation  than  the  percentage  of  the  living  molluscan  species  in  each  of 
those  divisions. 

1st.  The  Eocene,  in  which  only  orders  and  families  of  mammals  now  living  are 
present.  2d.  The  Meiocene,  in  which  living  genera  appear,  but  no  living  species. 
3d.  The  Pliocene,  with  only  rare  living  species.  4th.  The  Pleistocene,  in  which  liv- 
ing species  are  abundant,  associated  with  a  few  now  extinct,  and  man  appears.  5th. 
The  Pre-historic,  with  man  abundant ;  with  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  fruits. 
6th.  The  Historic,  in  which  events  are  recorded  in  history. 

A  glance  at  these  divisions,  of  what  the  author  terms  the  third  phase  of  life,  shows 
that  the  first  three  are  purely  geological,  and  comprise  the  biological  age,  usually 
called  the  Tertiary.  The  Pleistocene,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Post-Tertiary, 
or  Quaternary,  for  which  we  would  fain  retain  the  old  and  very  appropriate  name 
of  Diluvian  age,  is  geologico-archaeological ;  and  forms  the  transition  from  the  Geo- 
logical ages  to  that  of  man.  The  last  two  divisions  belong  entirely  to  the  history  of 
man's  development.  The  union,  in  the  same  phase  of  life,  of  the  mammalian  de- 
velopment and  that  of  man,  two  elements  so  unlike  in  dignity  and  in  far-reaching 
consequences,  can  hardly  be  justified  by  the  reason  given  above  by  the  author,  viz : 
the  absence  of  a  break  sufficiently  marked  to  make  a  beginning.  In  his  desire  to  lay 
particular  stress  on  the  continuity  of  the  geological  and  human  history,  he  fails  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  with  the  introduction  of  man  as  the  central  figure  of  the  Life- 
system  ;  man,  alone  possessed  of  the  sense  of  the  invisible  which  prepares  him  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  man,  endowed  with  moral  freedom  and  an 
intelligence  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  his  destination,  a  new  world  is  opening, 
a  new  element  is  added,  the  development  of  which,  in  human  history,  constitutes  a 
new  age — the  age  of  the  mind — differing  far  more  from  all  the  preceding  ones,  not- 
withstanding the  continuity  of  the  terrestrial  phenomena,  than  any  of  the  geological 
ages  differs  from  another. 

This  defect,  however,  does  not  impair  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  facts 
relating  to  each  of  the  successive  stages  above  indicated.  This  is  done  with  much 
method  in  a  series  of  interesting  tableaux  describing,  in  broad  outlines,  the  changes 
in  the  Physical  Geography—/.  e„  in  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  land  and  water — by 
successive  elevations  and  depressions,  in  the  climate,  in  the  plants  and  animals  which 
characterize  each  of  the  biological  divisions.  We  see,  passing  before  our  eyes,  a 
series  of  landscapes  adorned,  during  the  Eocene,  by  the  most  luxuriant  tropical  vege- 
tation and  forests  of  palm,  in  which  roam  the  strange  forms  of  the  early  mammals, 
now  all  extinct.  In  the  Meiocene,  a  vegetation  hardly  less  varied  and  beautiful,  but 
indicating  a  mild  and  equable  sub-tropical  climate,  analogous  to  that  of  Louisiana 
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and  the  Canary  Islands,  is  accompanied  by  many  of  the  generic  forms  of  the  higher 
mammalia  known  to  our  time,  including  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  horse,  bear, 
lion,  and  the  ape.  In  the  Pliocene,  a  climate  somewhat  cooler,  but  still  warmer 
than  that  of  the  present  day,  fosters  in  Central  Europe  an  evergreen  vegetation  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

The  mammalia  differ  from  those  of  the  present  day  more  in  their  species  than  in 
their  generic  forms ;  we  approach  the  time  of  man,  though  he  is  still  absent  The 
author  discusses  here  two  cases  which  have  been  described  as  affording  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  man  in  Italy  during  the  Pliocene,  and  finds  the  evidence  unsatisfac- 
tory. "  It  is  very  improbable,"  he  adds,  "  that  man  will  ever  prove  to  have  lived  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  at  that  remote  time,  since  of  all  the  European  mammals  then 
alive  only  one  has  survived  to  our  own  days." 

This  argument  against  the  exaggerated  antiquity  of  man,  derived  from  the  law  of 
the  successive  appearance  of  animals  in  the  order  of  the  grade  of  their  organization, 
is  a  forcible  one.  Whether  we  explain  this  order,  as  the  author  does,  by  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  or  otherwise,  the  law  remains  the  same,  and  calls  for  the  coming  ot 
man  after  all  the  other  members  of  the  Life-system.  His  appearance  at  an  earlier 
time  would  be  an  anachronism. 

In  the  Pleistocene  the  present  fauna  succeeds  the  preceding,  accompanied  by  a 
few  species  which  have  survived  from  the  Pliocene  and  gradually  become  extinct. 
At  last  man  appears  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  period.  The  evidence  of  his 
presence  in  the  early  Pleistocene  is  still  doubtful. 

The  Pleistocene  is  a  time  of  great  oscillations  both  geographical  and  climatal. 
The  contending  elements  have  not  yet  come  to  rest  In  the  early  Pleistocene  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  raised  higher.  The  bottom  of  the  North  Sea  laid  dry  was 
covered  with  an  extensive  forest  in  which  large  mammalia,  migrated  from  Asia,  lived 
in  great  numbers — the  mammoth,  large  rhinoceros,  the  Irish  elk,  the  cave  bear,  and 
others.  The  Mediterranean  region  had  been  lifted  up  so  as  to  connect  Europe  with 
Africa  by  two  land  bridges  from  Sicily  and  Gibraltar.  The  climate  grew  colder ;  a 
glacial  period  began.  The  northern  animals,  the  reindeer,  the  musk  ox,  spread  over 
the  continent,  mingled  with  the  others,  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees.  They  retreated  again 
northwards,  as  the  climate  grew  warmer,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  and  were 
replaced  by  the  temperate  group  of  mammals.  Owing  to  the  oscillations  of  the  lands 
the  British  Isles  were  repeatedly  united  with,  and  separated  from,  the  continent 

It  is  during  these  troubled  times  that  man  wanders,  probably  from  the  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  as  the  author  thinks,  into  Europe,  and  leaves  the  traces  of  his 
presence  in  the  rough,  chipped,  flint  implements  found  in  the  drift  of  river  de- 
posits. Another  race  follows,  leaving  in  the  Bone  caves  instruments  of  the  same 
kind  and  others  more  elaborate,  but  no  pottery.  These  two  races  of  hunters,  the 
River-Drift  men  and  the  Cave-men,  constitute  the  Palaeolithic  or  old  Stone  age. 

The  Pre-historic  period  follows  the  disappearance  of  the  Cave-men.  A  new  race, 
identified  with  the  Iberians,  still  using  stone  and  bone  implements,  but  polished  and 
more  artistically  fashioned,  begins  the  Neolithic  age,  and  brings  with  itself  from 
Asia,  domestic  animals,  agriculture,  the  art  of  weaving,  and  pottery. 

A  very  acceptable  feature  of  the  book  is,  that  after  the  full  discussion  of  the  facts 
relating  to  each  of  the  divisions  of  his  subject,  the  author  gives,  in  a  last  paragraph, 
a  summary  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  We  would  also  note  the 
great  value  of  the  classified  lists  of  mammalia  which  characterize  each  of  the  Life- 
stages. 

The  author  finally  sums  up  thus  the  general  results  of  his  inquiry  into  early  man 
in  Britain,  the  main  part  of  which  we  give  in  his  own  words : 

"  In  the  Eocene  and  Meiocene  ages  the  British  Isles  formed  part  of  a  continent 
extending  northwards  to  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland,  with  a  warm  climate 
and  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  belonging  to  extinct  species. 
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As  none  of  the  mammalia  then  alive  are  now  living,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  man,  the  most  highly  specialized  of  all,  should  then  have  been  on  the  earth. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  lived  in  Europe  in  the  Pleiocene  age,  after  the  land  connect- 
ing Britain  with  Greenland  had  been  submerged,  and  the  Atlantic  was  united  to  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  because  the  living  species  of  mammalia  are  so  few. 
When  the  living  species  became  abundant,  he  appears  just  in  the  Pleistocene  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  mammalian  life  in  which  he  might  be  expected  to  appear.  The 
River-drift  man  first  comes  before  us,  endowed  with  all  human  attributes,  and  with- 
out any  signs  of  a  closer  alliance  with  the  lower  animals  than  is  presented  by  the 
savages  of  to-day ;  as  a  hunter,  armed  with  rude  stone  implements,  living  not  merely 
in  Britain,  but  throughout  western  and  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  Asia 
Minor,  and  India.  Next  follows  the  Cave-man,  possessed  of  better  implements,  and 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  representing  animal  forms  with  extraordinary  fidelity, 
living  in  Europe  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  as  far  as  Derbyshire,  and  probably 
belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  Eskimos. 

"  The  disappearance  of  the  Cave-man  from  Britain  coincided  with  the  geographical 
change  by  which  it  became  an  island,  the  change  from  a  severe  to  a  temperate 
climate,  the  extinction  of  some  animals,  and  the  retreat  of  others  to  northern  and  to 
southern  regions.  In  the  Pre-historic  age  the  earliest  of  the  present  inhabitants 
arrived  in  Britain.  The  small,  dark,  non-Aryan  peoples,  who  spread  over  France 
and  Spain,  brought  with  them  into  Britain  the  domestic  animals  and  the  cultivated 
plants  and  seeds,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  culture.  The  next  invaders 
were  the  bronze-using  Celtic  tribes  composing  the  van  of  the  Aryan  race.  They 
crossed  over  from  the  continent  and  introduced  a  higher  civilization  than  that  of  the 
Neolithic  age.  In  the  course  of  time  the  use  of  iron  became  known,  and  in  the  Pre- 
historic Iron  age  the  condition  of  Britain  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
A  commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  Mediterranean  peoples,  and  works  of  Etruskan 
art  penetrated  as  far  to  the  west  as  Ireland." 

After  having  further  noticed  the  influence  of  the  classical  people  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  the  Phoenician,  Etruscan,  and  Greek  commerce  on  the  barbarians  of  the 
north,  in  Gaul,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  he  closes  with  these 
words  :  "We  found  Britain  at  the  beginning.of  our  inquiry  part  of  a  continent  with- 
out inhabitants ;  we  leave  it  at  the  end  an  island  with  its  inhabitants  and  its  con- 
dition to  be  dealt  with  by  the  historian.  Each  of  the  changes  recorded  has  left  its 
mark  in  the  Britain  of  to-day,  and  so  intimate  is  the  continuity  running  through  all 
events,  that  the  Tertiary  period  must  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  our  own  time. 
History  takes  up  the  story  of  human  progress  at  the  point  where  it  is  dropped  by 
geology,  archaeology,  and  ethnology,  and  carries  it  on  to  the  present  day." 

It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Daw  kins  has  given  us  a  plausible  history  of  the  diffi- 
cult period  of  transition,  which  comprises  the  end  of  geological  times  and  the  begin- 
ning of  human  history.  Whether  all  his  generalizations  will  stand  in  the  light  of 
newly-discovered  facts,  it  is  too  early  to  say.  Should,  for  instance,  the  opinion  of 
the  able  French  archaeologists,  who  consider  the  tall  race  of  men  with  perfect  skulls 
represented  by  the  skeletons  found  in  the  caves  of  Cro-magnon  and  Mentone  as 
Palaeolithic,  ever  prevail,  and  their  identity  with  the  River-drift  men  and  the  later  in- 
habitants of  Europe  be  established,  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  man  as  given  by 
Mr.  Dawkins  would  have  to  be  modified.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  deciding,  in 
many  doubtful  cases,  the  questions  of  superpositions  and  disturbances  of  the  strata 
of  the  drift  upon  which  the  relative  age  of  the  traces  of  man  depend,  the  frequent 
mixture  of  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  implements,  will  cause  many  still  to  suspend 
their  final  judgment.  We  can  say  the  same  of  the  hypothesis  of  large  tracts  of  land 
connecting  Europe  and  America  assumed  simply  to  explain  the  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals  and  their  supposed  migrations.  We  would  desire  evidence  from  another 
order  of  facts  before  we  fully  admit  their  existence.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  can 
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say,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  that  his  interesting  volume  is  a  long  step  toward  the 
elucidation  of  that  obscure  period  of  early  man  in  Europe,  and  indirectly  of  the  origin 
of  mankind. 

Before  we  close  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  general  remarks  on  questions 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  work. 

We  are  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dawkins  when  he  tells  us  that  the  "  argument 
in  hvor  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  founded  upon  the  specialization  of  mam- 
malian life  in  its  progress  from  the  Eocene  down  to  the  present  day,  seems  so  strong 
as  to  be  irresistible."  That  beautiful  law  of  a  gradual  and  progressive  development 
which  culminates  in  the  unfolding  of  the  perfect  Life-system  of  to-day,  with  man  at 
its  head — a  progress  which  our  author  has  so  admirably  set  forth — can  no  more  be 
the  result  of  geographical  or  climatal  changes  than  the  organic  form  of  the  plant  is 
the  product  of  the  soil,  temperature,  and  moisture  in  which  it  grows.  That  law  has 
its  source  in  life  itself  and  not  in  the  environments,  which  are  but  the  conditions  of 
its  development. 

It  is  of  biological  and  not  of  material  order.  Natural  selection  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  may  determine  local  varieties  or  the  disappearance  of  some  types ;  they 
do  not  account  for  the  progressive  character  of  the  new  types  nor  for  the  regularity 
of  the  whole  system. 

Moreover,  evolution  by  lineal  descendence  signally  fails  in  the  case  of  man ;  for 
geologists  now  agree  that  when  man  appears  it  is  with  all  the  attributes  of  man , 
without  intermediates  between  him  and  the  lower  beings  with  which  he  is  associated. 
His  spiritual  nature  is  a  new  germ,  superadded  to  the  life  of  the  animal,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  begins  a  new  order  of  existence. 

From  the  stand-point  of  Natural  Science,  Creation  and  Evolution  are  both  hy- 
potheses, by  means  of  which  we  try  to  account  for  the  phenomena  observed.  But 
in  the  case  of  man  we  find  in  the  Divine  will  and  intelligence  an  adequate  cause  for 
the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  element,  while  evolution  leaves  us  before  such  a 
gigantic  fact  as  the  development  of  human  history  without  the  shadow  of  a  cause  to 
account  for  it. 

In  every  history  the  order  of  the  succession  of  events  which  enables  us  to  discover 
their  relations  as  causes  and  effects,  or  the  providential  law  by  which  they  are 
guided,  is  the  telling  fact.  On  this  point  all  facts  so  laboriously  gathered  from  geol- 
ogy and  archaeology  agree.  They  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  appearance  of 
man  being  the  last  and  highest  stage  of  progress  of  life  on  earth.  After  his  coming 
on  the  scene  a  few  co($val  mammalia  become  extinct,  but  no  new  generic  or  specific 
form  has  been  added.  The  long  train  of  organized  forms  in  ascending  succession  is 
closed.  We  hardly  need  to  remark  that  this  is  precisely  the  place  assigned  to  man's 
creation  in  the  Biblical  account ;  viz,  in  the  latest  phase  of  the  mammalian  age,  as 
the  last  act  of  creation.  Again,  the  Bible  speaks  to  us  of  a  long  antediluvian  age 
comprising  one-third  of  the  human  history.  So  does  geology ;  for  early  man,  even 
in  Europe,  has  lived  in  the  midst  of  that  great  diluvian  period,  and  has  preserved 
almost  everywhere  the  tradition  of  its  floods. 

As  to  the  determination  of  the  absolute  time  at  which  these  events  took  place  we 
do  not  consider  it  of  primary  importance.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  of 
necessity.  The  order  of  events  is  the  true  history.  We  may  only  remark  that  the 
millions  and  hundred  thousands  of  years  that  some  geologists  thought  neces:ary  for 
estimating  the  distance  which  separates  us  from  Palaeolithic  man  have  dwindled 
down,  in  the  light  of  more  careful  studies,  to  almost  as  many  centuries  and  assumed 
historical  proportions.  It  will  be  still  more  the  case  when  the  work  of  the  diluvian 
age,  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  shall  be  better  appreciated.  Meanwhile  we  can 
afford  to  wait  until,  on  one  side,  we  have  learned  better  to  understand  the  mode  and 
meaning  of  the  Biblical  chronology,  and  on  the  other,  until  geological  investigation 
has  finished  its  work.  A.  G. 
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